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PREFACE. 


— 


HE publication of the Fourth Volume of 
1 the History of the Church of Christ has 
been delayed so long, and so much beyond 
the period at which the Editor had hoped the 
Manuscripts might have been reviewed and 
printed, that he now feels himself called upon 
to state briefly the reasons, which have re- 
tarded the execution of this work. 

1. The principal reason, no doubt, is the 
decease of the learned and industrious Author; 
which melancholy event took place soon after 
the third volume was completed. While he 
was alive, no time was lost, no pains were 
spared, in forwarding an Ecclesiastical his- 
tory, in which the Writer conceived the 
honour of God and the benefit of mankind 
were materially concerned. But the pro- 
gress of an undertaking, which was deprived 
of its main operative spring, unavordably 
became slow and difficult. Add to this, 
what the Editor has already mentioned in his 
preface to the second edition of the first 
volume, —How extremely difficult it now is 
to prepare and fit for the Press such of the 
Manuscripts as were intended to make a 
fourth volume. While recourse could be 
had to the Author, many doubts and obscu- 
rities might be cleared up in a few minutes, 
Vol. IV. (a) which, 
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(i) 
which, in the present circumstances, cost the 
Editor hours and days; and, frequently, he 


is at last compelled to desist from further in- 


vestigation without success, from want of 
knowing the meaning of some character of 
short hand, or the proper edition to be made 
use of in consulting the authorities. 

2. The little leisure, which the Editor 
could spare from indispensable duties, was 
employed, for a considerable time in correct- 
ing and REPRINTING the FIRsT volume of this 
work. The booksellers pressed so earnestl 
for a second edition of that volume, that the 
Editor, in having complied with their re- 
quests, trusts he has gratified the wishes of 
the Public. 

3. It was understood, likewise, that the 
Public were very desirous of seeing some of 
the Rev. Mr. Milner's Sermons in print. An 
able and judicious friend, with great diligence 
and kindness, selected and revised a proper 
number of the Manuscripts, and superintend- 
ed the publication of them at York; but the 
affecting task of writing the Life of their Au- 
thor devolved upon the Editor of this History. 
Moreover, a second edition of the Sermons 
was soon called for. This and the Life of 
the Author, with large additions to both, 


were also reprinted by the Editor at Cam- 


bridge and published in 1801. The time 
and care required for these several purposes 
necessarily diverted his attention from the 
Eee history. 


4. Further: 
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4. Further: As the Editor proceeded in 
reviewing the materials designed for the 
fourth volume, he found them more imper- 
fect in many ways, than he had at first 
expected. They were composed with seve- 
ral interruptions, caused by the Author's 
increasing weakness and infirmities; and 
there is reason to believe, that a considera- 
ble portion of them was not even once read 
over by himself.— It has been the object of 
the Editor to supply defects of every kind in 
the best manner he was able. 

5. During the greater part of the year 1802, 
he entertained hopes that it might be in his 
power to complete the fourth volume by the 
Midsummer of the present year at the furthest. 


And for this purpose, almost every moment, in 


which he had any option of employment, has 
been most scrupulously appropriated to the 
forwarding of this work. But it so happened, 
that in the late Spring, he was many weeks 
incapacitated for business by a disorder, 
which 1s well known to have been prevalent 
and severe in the southern parts of this Island. 


This cause alone has rendered it impossible 


for him, by any exertions, to be ready with 


all the materials of this Volume at the time 


above mentioned: but besides this, it now 
appears that the contents of it will so much 
exceed what was foreseen, that they cannot 


be conveniently bound together in a single 


octayo; particularly as many readers of this 
History have signified their desire that the 
| (a 2) fourth 
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fourth volume might contain a full and com- 
plete Index to the whole work. The in; 
crease of its size, distinct from the addition 
Which it will receive from the Index, arises, 


partly from a more than ordinary closeness in 


the writing of the Author's Manuscripts; and 


partly, from a great number of insertions by 
the Editor; who feels assured that most of 


them would have been made by the Author 
himself, if he had lived to revise the work, 
and review the authorities to which he has 
actually appealed by numerous references. | 
These circumstances, it is hoped, may fur- 
nish a reasonable apology for the delay of this 
portion of the History of the Church of Christ. 
It has been judged proper to divide the 


fourth volume into two parts; and as soon 


as that point was determined, it became 


a question, whether the patience of the public 


should not be tried a little longer, by defer- 
ring the publication of the First Part till the 
Second was finished. Such an arrangement, 
in which a.most important and interesting 
portion of Eeclesiastical _— would have 
been placed at once before the Reader, with- 

out any suspension or interruption of the 
narrative, it was clearly seen, would have 


been favourable to the reputation of the 


work; but, the consideration of the great 
indulgence already granted by the Public, 


their frequent calls through the medium of 


the booksellers, and lastly the opportunity, 
which the separate I ot this Part 
art 
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Part of the volume affords the Editor, of ex- 
plaining the real causes of the delay, — these 
reasons have induced him to gratify the Read- 
ers of this History with a First Part of Vol. IV. 
before the whole could be finished. . 

The second part of the volume will still 

uire much labour and perseverance: but, 


should the Editor live, he engages with the 


public to bestow his leisure-hours upon that 
till it be printed. He dares not presume to say 
the same respecting a fifth volume. Experi- 
ence has taught him to be extremely reserved 
in making promises, the performance of 


which depend upon the continuance of a 


certain degree of health; and therefore, 
though he certainly indulges some hopes 
even of completing the History of the Church 
of Christ, he must not entangle himself by 
giving inconsiderate assurances. He freely 


admits, however, that any vacant moments 


he may have, could scarce be more use- 
fully employed than in carrying forward and 
finishing the Plan of his near Relative, and 
he is sure that no other object of study and 
application can be nearer his heart. 


The Editor has no doubt but the subject- 
matter of the fourth volume will afford 
abundant satisfaction to the Christian Reader. 
Almost every page of the binsr PART of it, 
which is now laid before the Public, is re- 
plete both with instruction and entertain- 


ment; and what certainly distinguishes this 


(a 3) History 
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History throughout, a very large portion of 
it, — that portion, which peculiarly entitles it 
to the name of the History of the Church of 
Christ, — is of such a nature as not to have 
found its way into our ordinary Ecclesiastical 
histories. The learned Reader, when he has 
perused this book, can scarcely fail to ex- 
claim, © How little notice, in general, has 


been taken of the genuine religious princi- 


ples and practice of the bishops Grosseteste 
and Bradwardine! How are the very best 
parts of the character of Wickliff almost 
consigned to obhvion! What defective and 


erroneous notions of John Huss, and Jerom 


of Prague, are inculcated by authors who 
have attempted to abstract and condense the 
proceedings of the Council of Constance; 
and lastly, how little acquainted are even 
many studious and well-informed persons 
with the religious part of the character of 
Martin Luther! 2 ; 
Perhaps few men have been more exposed 
than this celebrated German to the extremes 
of calumny and panegyric. Ecclesiastical 
histories are full, not only of discordant sen- 
timents relative to his proceedings, but also 
of contradictory statements of the facts. His 


bold and enterprising genius, his firm and in- 


trepid temper, and above all, his persevering 
spirit of inquiry, continue to be the admi- 
ration of every true Protestant; while those 
of the Papal persuasion have endeavoured to 
load his memory with charges, which at first 


originated 


( vi ) 

originated in chagrin and hatred, and have 
been kept alive by bigotry and superstition. 
The infidel writers, who usually affect ex- 
traordinary moderation in every thing but 
religious concerns, have rashly followed the 
Papists in questioning the purity of the Re- 
former's motives. Nobody is surprised at 
this; but it may well seem a wonderful, as 
it is truly an affecting circumstance, that, 
in our enlightened times, many should be 
found, who though they have not only 
never renounced Christianity, but even pro- 
fess themselves sincere friends of the refor- 
mation, —yet appear to understand very little 
of the real dispositions of Luther. Some of 
his natural qualities have been the subject of 
much observation, but the ruling principles 
of the man, those principles which were 
eminently spiritual and Christian, are almost 
buried in silence. | 

There would be little room left for con- 
troversy respecting this extraordinary per- 
sonage, if men would turn their attention to 
the investigation of his private conduct and 
secret motives, and would accustom them- 
selves to estimate characters by scriptural 
rules. Happily, the authentic documents for 
this purpose, — though by no means so plen- 
tiful, in some of the earlier years of his life, 
as might be wished, —are yet, in the main, 
sufficiently clear and numerous. They esta- 
blisch, beyond dispute, the singular purity 
and disinterested integrity of Luther; and one 

a (a 4) may 
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may venture to affirm, that if the refined 
philosophical taste of our historians, as we 
as of the age in which they live, would 
have allowed them to produce and digest 
the unexceptionable evidence which actually 
exists, much juster notions, concerning the 
Saxon Reformer and his proceedings would 
have been entertained by Students of history 
than they can now possibly deduce from 
reading several of our best writers. The 
defects of their performances have not arisen 
from the want of ability, or of industry, or 
of learning. Such an insinuation would 
e the highest degree of presumption in the 
itor. It is his sincere belief that several 
historical productions of modern times might 
challenge, almost in any point of compa- 
rison, the most celebrated pieces of anti- 
quity. It is to the neglect of observing, in- 
vestigating, and illustrating the operations of 
the genuine principles of the GospEL, that 
the deficiencies here spoken of are perhaps 
entirely to be ascribed. The Editor depre- 
cates the charge of censorious criticism, and 
submits to the judgment of impartial and in- 
telligent readers for a candid construction of 
his meaning, while, with much grief, he sug- 
gests to their consideration, Whether some 
of our ablest historians have not discovered 
much more anxiety to enumerate the various 
political and subordinate causes of the Re- 
formation, than to trace diligently, and mark 
distinctly, the powerful energy of the . 
c ti 
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tial doctrines of Christianity, as, through the 
gracious assistance of the Holy Spirit of God, 
they efficaciously influenced the conduct of 
the first Reformers ? Should this question be 
answered in the affirmative, it may then be 
worth while to inquire further, —Whether 
this UNPHILOSOPHICAL, as well as unchristian 
neglect of the operation of Gospel-principles 
on the minds of men who have been distin- 
guished as the chief instruments of Provi- 
dence in bringing about important ecclesi- 
astical revolutions, does not arise from an 
acquiescence at least in the irreligious taste 
of the times, if not from the actual conta- 
Fon of modern scepticism and infidelity. 

or, in seasons of great departure from sound 
doctrine, when men are apt to be ashamed 
of the Son of Man and his words, it 
requires much courage. and piety to be an 
open and faithful defender of the truth. 
Also, when the Gospel itself is perpetually 
assailed under the specious pretence of 
modest doubt and inquiry, the yery best 
disposed persons have need to be constan 
watchful, lest their own minds should imper- 
ceptibly be infected with the hostile insinu- 
ations of artful enemies of Revelation. 
It should seem that no writers are in this re- 
spect more dangerous than those learned and 
able historians of a philosophical stamp, with 


whom FAME is avowedly the motive and the 


reward of their labours “. | 
But 


* Fame is the motive, it- is the reward of our labours 
G1Bzox. Miscell. Vol. II. 
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But it will be said, that the niceties of 


controversial divinity, are not the proper 


province either of the polite or of the pro- 


found historian. Be it so: Yet surely it must 


be granted, that the investigation of men's 


e GENERAL principles of conduct, must be of 


singular service towards discovering their 
real motives in particular transactions. If, 
for example, in the case of Martin Luther, 
it be an undoubted fact, that during all the 
important scenes in which he was so provi- 
dentially called to be a principal actor, the 
peculiar truths of the Gospel were power- 
fully, and practically influential on his mind, 
then it will follow, that the morrves of that 

t Reformer cannot be explained or com- 
prehended without specially adverting to 


those truths, and diligently. weighing their 


effects in the production of human actions, 
according to the direction of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, © By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
—A due attention to these things surely ought 
not to be confounded with an improper or an 
objectionable regard to theological niceties. 

Indeed if the writers of Ecclesiastical bis: 
tories have not themselves also some practi- 
cal, experimental knowledge of the nature 


of pure Christianity, as well as theoretical 


and speculative notions concerning it, they 


must for ever be embarrassed in contempla- 


ting the conduct of good men; and the more 


they aspire to what is called the philosophy of 
| — is, the more 80 affect to 


develop 


(=) 

develop general principles, to form abstract 
systems, and to unfold the secret motives of 
men's hearts, the worse guides will they be- 
come to their unbiassed, unsuspecting rea- 
ders, and the more likely to mislead and pre- 
judice their minds. 4 

The histories of Luther and of Lutheran- 
im are so intimately mixed with secular 
politics, and so pregnant with revolutions of 
the greatest consequence to kingdoms and 
empires, that however little disposed the 
modern historians may have been to trace the 


existence of the true Church of Christ, or 


record the effects of the operation of pure 
Christian principles, they have found it im- 
possible not to give considerable attention to 
the transactions of the Saxon Reformer and 
his associates. In fact, the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of mankind have been found 
to be closely connected together in practice; 
and it is this circumstance, which, in a great 
measure, has contributed to the celebrity of 
Luther and other German theologians. 

No person could have a greater esteem for 
Luther than the Author of this History. 
The present volume will shew how well 
versed he was in his writings, and with how 
much care he had studied his character. He 
loved him as a man of plain dealing and un- 
feigned piety: he admired him as a champion 
of truth: he revered him as an instrument 
of God, highly honoured, and expressly 
chosen for the purpose of defending and pro- 
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( xi ) 
pagating the Christian faith; and he con- 
templated his success with delight and asto- 
nishment. But the more thoroughly he had 
penetrated the secret thoughts of the Re- 
former, the more deeply was our Author's 
spirit affected on account of the ManNER in 
which he saw the righteous views and 
motives of this excellent man were trans- 
mitted to posterity by the ablest modern 
historians. That manner, —to say the best 
of it, — he considered as extremely imperfect 
in general, and frequently dangerous and 
illusory. Most of these writers appeared to 
him to employ their chief strength concern- 
ing SECONDARY causes, and some of them 
evidently with an evil design against Christi- 
anity: whereas the devout mind of the 
Author of this History of the Church of 
Christ, saw the FINGER o Gop in every step 
of the Reformation. With his favourite 
Luther he altogether agreed that the real 
distemper of the Church, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was CORRUPTION OF 
EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE, It was but gra- 
dually that the Saxon Reformer saw this 
melancholy. truth; but when. his eyes were 
once fairly opened to the nature of the evil, 
he never more lost sight of it; and he exerted. 
every. nerve in administring the specific medi- 
cine. It grieved Mr. Milner, not a little, to 
see how this very important matter is almost 
entirely overlooked by historians. He con- 
sidered the thing not merely as an injury 
h done 
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done to the memory of an eminent servant 
of God, but as an infallible symptom of the 
decay, at least among the learned, of religious 
knowledge and religious taste. 

Unbelievers and sceptics do their utmost 
in every way to exclude God and his Christ 
from being supposed to exercise any super- 
intending influence over those great events 
which prove favourable to the propagation 
and establishment of pure religion; and 
when, for private reasons, they do not 
choose to speak plainly, they usually shelter 
themselves under equivocal and ironical ex- 


pressions; and try to wound the Gospel of 


Jesus by depreciating his most distinguished 
servants. Thus; pride, opposition, singu- 
larity, self- interest, ambition, enthusiasm, 
have been insinuated to the unsuspecting 
minds of many readers, as the ruling motives 
of the Saxon Reformer. 

The Writer, in the management of this 
part of his History of the Church, has en- 
deavoured to rescue the memory of Luther 
from vNJusT aspersions of every kind; and 
he does this, not by 1NDECc1SIVE effusions of 

and censure, or of affected candour 
and concession, but by a scriptural display 
of the nature of the new creature in Christ 
Jesus, as exemplied in the conduct of this 
eminent 'Theologian. The former method 
might have ensured to him the commenda- 
tion of modern critics, but the latter only 


could be admitted into a History which has 
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( xiv. ) 
for its single object the celebration of the 
honour of the Divine Government, as made 
manifest in the conversion of sinners and the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

The reader will however observe, that his 


historian is not blind either to the excellen- 


cies or to the faults of Luther, considered as 
a natural“ man. But he must keep in mind, 
that the Writer's cHIET. business with the 
Reformer consisted in exhibiting the opera- 
tion of his genuine Christian principles. The 


German theologian, in the Author's views, 


was a distinguished subject of Almighty 


grace, which, by enlightening his under- 


standing, changing his affections, and ani- 
mating his hopes, prepared him in a most 
wonderful manner, for the extraordinary part 
he was appointed to sustain. When the in- 
telligent reader shall have perused this por- 
tion of the sixteenth century, he will be a 


better judge of the Author's penetration and 


of the soundness * impartiality of his con- 
clusions. 


Mr. Milner, in his Introduction to the 
First Volume of this History, complains of 
the Ecclesiastical historians, That they had 


developed, with a studious particularity, the 


intricacies and intrigues of Popery; That the 
connexion between the Church and State 
had afforded very ample materials of. what is 
commonly called Church-History; but that 
CNY and philosophy had been much 


more 
* 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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more respected than godliness and virtue.“ 
A treatment of this sort was to be expected 
from Deistical historians; but that the same 
lamentable truth should be exemplified in 
the writings of those who believe Christi- 
anity, and are bound to support its cause, is 
discouraging and vexatious in the highest 
degree. The fact, however, is not to be 
denied; it is not to be denied, for example, 
that Luther's practical interpretation of the 
scriptural doctrines of the salvation of man- 
kind, as well as his arguments against the 
reigning corruptions of the same doctrines, 
scarcely appear at all in modern descriptions 
of the reformation of the Church. The 
Editor is at a loss to assign any other causes 
for the omission than those already men- 
tioned in this Preface, namely, the contagion 
of the times, and the actual decay of a reli- 
gious taste, Men learn not only to under- 
value, but absolutely to overlook the very 
existence and operation of the most precious 
Evangelical principles. 

A short quotation from an m and in 
general, a very accurate historian, will serve 
to illustrate the preceding reflections. He 
informs us, That there was scarce any opi- 
nion or practice of the Romish church, 
which Luther endeavoured to reform, but 
what had been previously animadverted upon 
by Erasmus, and had afforded him subject 
either of censure or raillery “.“ 


To 
* Robertson's Charles v. B. II. p. 118. 
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To this assertion of the incomparable his- 
torian it would not be difficult to produce 
very considerable exceptions, were we dis- 
posed to examine separately those opinions 
and practices of the Papal system which the 


rulers of that establishment considered as 


essential to the maintenance of the existi 

domination; but it is by no means the de- 
sign of the Editor, in quoting this passage, to 
cavil at a general assertion, which in sub- 
stance has often been made before, and 
which is true in the main, when taken in the 
sense the writer intended it to be understood. 
Dr. Robertson had his eye chiefly on the 
Scandalous vices of the Monks; the intrigues, 
avarice, and encroachments of the dignified 
clergy, and many abominable impieties and 
superstitions of the Romish church. And 
these, most certainly, had often afforded to 
Erasmus matter for satirical animadversion or 
sarcastical stricture, before they became the 
object of Luther's grief, indignation, and re- 
monstrance. So far therefore the sentiment 
of the quotation is supported by fact. But, 
neither before, nor after the commence- 
ment of Luther's attack on the Roman- 
catholic opinions and practices, did Erasmus 
ever concur with him in the grand article of 


* contention. It may be admitted that he skir- 
mished as it were, and with great success, 


against many of the auxiliaries of Popery, 
but never once in his life did he look in the 


Was 
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was the real efficient enemy of Christ _ 
his religion; never did he lay siege to t 
STRONG HOLDS of SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. To 
pull down THEzsz with all his might was 
both the object and the practice of the Saxon 
Reformer. Erasmus said many excellent 
things, in an elegant way, concerning Christ 
and the Gospel, concerning pięty, purity of 
lite, Christian charity, meekness, and peace- 

able tempers. He exposed with great ability 
and with exquisite humour, and it may truly 
be added, —with much advantage to the Re- 


formation, the ambition, covetousness, and 


luxurious excesses of the clergy. Luther, who 
' cordially agreed with him in all these just ani- 


madversions, went to the rooT both of the 


Evil and of the Good. The depraved nature 
of man he taught as the root of the evil, con- 
trition and humility with a lively faith in the 
Redeemer as the only cure of the reigning 
evil, and the only source of FUTURE 600D. 

While the former courted Popes and Car- 
dinals, and temporized with them, rancyixe, 
that reformation of Ecclesiastical abuses might 


be brought about by mild and prudential 


MANAGEMENT, the latter refused to make any 
SINFUL COMPROMISES, . boldly opposed all 
Antichristian notions of the MERIT or 
woRK?, defended the important doctrine of 
justification by faith, and committed his 
cause to God. The doctrine of justification 
by faith was the article which, of all others, 
this great man had most at heart. If chat 


Vo“. IV. (b) were 
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were preserved, he conceived nothing could 
go materially wrong; if that were lost, no- 
thing would go right; and in no great length 
of time he was convinced, that this funda- 
mental doctrine could be established, onNLY 
on the xulxs of Poperx. 

The opinions of Erasmus and Luther on 
this subject were substantially different, and 
in some important views the reverse of each 
other. Erasmus, however, was so dexter- 
ous and wary a disputant, that it is no easy 
matter to say precisely what his sentiments 
were on this leading article of faith; and to 
enlarge further in this place, either on the 
comparative excellencies or defects of these 
two great men, so celebrated in Ecclesiastical 
history, would be to anticipate a considerable 
portion of the contents of the fourth volume. 
These brief observations may be sufficient 
to shew how inconsiderately our very best 
Writers have sometimes expressed themselves 
concerning religious matters. Whether Mar- 
tin Luther was, or was not, sound and 
rational in his expositions of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity makes no part of 
the present question. The existing records 
demonstrate two things; first, the real nature 
of his theological creed; and secondly, that 
his religious sentiments in essential points, 
constituted the main spring both of his pri- 
vate and his public conduct: and therefore 
the omission of so important a part of Eccle- 
siastical information, especially by a 2 


9, | 
and philosophical historian, from whatever 
cause it may have proceeded, is not to be 
defended. 

The quotation above mentioned, from Dr. 
Robertson, is but a single specimen of that 
sort of defective and erroneous representation 
of religious characters, which is to be found 
in numerous pages of modern histories, in 
other respects of deservedly great reputation. 
However, as it was the Plan of the Author 
of this History of the Church to illustrate 
the nature and efficacy of Christian prin- 
ciples, throughout different ages, by the con- 
duct of good men, — those eminent servants 
of God, whose memories have most . mate- 
rially suffered from the treatment here al- 
luded to, are regarded by him as having a 
strict claim to peculiar attention. 

The Editor, in concluding, cannot but 
sincerely lament that the Author of this His- 
tory had no opportunity of rendering his 
own performance more perfect, by revising 
the Manuscripts himself in a more finished 
state, exercising his judgment again upon 
the arrangement of the materials, and ap- 
plying his last corrections to the composition. 

n that case, this volume might have been 
presented to the Public. with greater confi- 
dence; and the Editor would most certainly 
have been freed, in various instances, from 
much trouble, doubt, and uncertainty. In 
supplying deficiencies, he has constantly en- 
deavoured to adhere as closely as possible to 


2) 8 


ä 

the general plan of the deceased historian; 

and he requests the candid Reader, if he 
should be disposed to censure the fourth 
volume as inferior in execution to the three 
former, to recollect that the deprivation of 
the finishing hand of the Author is an ire- 
parable loss. 

The Editor had once designed to As- 
guish the original Manuscripts from every 
addition that has been made to them; and 
this, no doubt, would have been the most 
effectual way to secure the reputation of their 
Author. But, he found it almost impossi- 
ble to proceed upon that system: In many 
instances, the sentences of Mr. Milner were 
left so abrupt and unfinished; and the re- 
ferences to the authorities s0 general, ambigu- 
ous, and indecisive, that he has often been 
compelled to mix, according to the best of 
his judgment, both his own matter and ex- 
pression with the original materials of the 
historian. 

In these memoirs uncommon pains are 
taken with the affairs of Luther, especially 
during the first years'of the wondertul exer- 
tions of this great Reformer. To furnish 
the Reader with solid and luminous informa- 
tion, concerning the interesting transactions 
of that memorable period; and at the same 
time to compress the narratiye into a mode- 
rate compass, was no easy task.—Those, 
who are best acquainted with the original 
documents of the times will be the most 

competent 


( i ) 
competent judges of the execution of this 
part. of the work. | 
Such as it is, —the Author in composing 
it, certainly believed himself to be employed 
in the service of his Heavenly Master; and 
in the humble hope of H Is Blessing and Pro- 


tection, it is now committed to the judgment 
of candid and impartial Readers. 


The Second Part of the Volume will be 
crowded, still more than the first, with sur- 
prising and important matter. Great events 
rapidly succeed one another during all the 
former part of the sixteenth century; and 
yu Actors appear on the stage. Erasmus 

ved till the year 1530; and it pleased a kind 
Providence to continue the inestimable lives 
of Luther and Melancthon some years longer; 
and also to raise up many other Worthies, 
who should contend for Christian truth and 
Christian liberty with wisdom and courage. 
On the contrary, the powers of darkness 
summoned all their forces in determined op- 
position. Our historian studiously exerts 
himself to mark the growth of Infant-Pro- 
testantism. It was his opinion * that no 
scenes, since the Apostles' days, were more 
instrugiive. 3 


— — 


N. B. To many Readers no part of the 
book will, probably, be more interesting than 
the 


CN) 
the matters contained in the Appendix. 
Several things are placed there, which, it 
was thought, might too much interrupt the 
thread of the Narrative; and some additions 
are made by the Editor from sources which 
the Author had no opportunity of exami- 
ning. It will, however, be very easy for 
any one, as he goes through the several 
Chapters of the History, always to peruse, 
if he chaoses, the corresponding part of the 
Appendix. | 
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THE GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN 
THIS CENTURY, 


1 was judged proper, in the preceding Volume, 
to give one unbroken narrative of Waldenſian 
tranſactions in Eccleſiaſtical matters, till the time 
of the Reformation. | | 

That narrative is contained in the four laſt 
Chapters of the Volume; and though it does not 
belong to the thirteenth Century excluſively, it is, 
however, as was before obſerved, aſcribed to it, 
becauſe in the courſe of the thirteenth Century, 
moſt extraordinary perſecutions and conflicts took 
place among the Waldenſes, and particularly ex- 
cited the attention of Europe. Our immediate 
buſineſs muſt now be the continuation ' of that 
Century. 


From the animoſity of the Waldenſian perſe- 
cutions, and from the unanimity, with which the 
powers of the earth, both ſecular and Eccleſiaſtical, 
{upported theſe perſecutions, the Reader is pre- 
pared already to, conclude, that, abſtracted from 
the churches of the Vallies and their connexions, 
there was ſcarcely in Europe, at that time, a viſible 
church of Chriſt to be found. But there were, 
as the Waldenſes confeſſed, ſome individual ſouls 

Vor. IV. ' lt | in 
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in Babylon,” who loved the Lord, and ſerved him 
with their ſpirit under all theſe diſadvantages. I 
ſhall reſerve to the two next Chapters the diſtinct 
account of theſe individuals. 


In this Chapter I propoſe to give a view of the 
general ſtate of Chriſtendom, which, though it 
be an indirect method of illuſtrating the circum- 
ſtances of the real Church of Chriſt, is yet the 
only one, which the depravity of the times can 
afford us. | 

The gloom of ignorance was immenſely great, 
nor was it abated, but, in ſome reſpects, rather in- 
creaſed, by the growing celebrity of the Ariſtote- 
lian philoſo hy. For by it the underſtandings of 


men were furniſhed with polemical weapons, but 
by no means enlightened with uſeful truths. End- 
leſs queſtions were ſtarted; and as every diſputant, 


by the very nature of the learning then in vogue, 
was much more e in confounding his adver- 
ſary, than in explaining any one object of ſcience, 
hence, every ſerious inquirer after truth muſt have 
been embarraſſed beyond meaſure. The contro- 
verſial combatants, while they raiſed and agitated 
the duſt of contentions, fuffocated each other, and 
gave no real light either to themſelves, or to the 
world in general. The. unlettered part of man- 


kind admired their © ſeraphic““ {kill and inge- 
nuity, little ſuſpecting that theſe diſputatious 


Doctors were not, in their knowledge, many de- 


pou removed above the moſt ignorant and vulgar. 
me 


few there were of ſuperior genius and pene- 


tration, who ſaw through the ſophiſtry of the 


faſhionable learning, and cultivated a more reaſon- 
able mode of intellectual improvement. | 

„Bonaventura was called the ſeraphic doctor; Francis the 
ſeraphic lather. ; | : 
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Roger Bacon, the Franciſcan Friar, ſtands diſ- 
tinguiſhed among theſe. His knowledge cf aſtro- 
nomy, optics, and mathematics, as well as of 
Greek and Oriental learning, was wonderful for 
thoſe times. But he and a very few others ſhone 
in vain, except to themſelves, in the firmament of 
knowledge. All feared, ſcarce any aided, and very 
few underſtood them Bacon himſelf, the glory 
of the Britiſh nation, was many years confined in 
a loathſome priſon, and was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
dealing in magic. I know no evidence of his 
piety and love of Evangelical truth ; and therefore 
it is not pertinent to the deſign of this hiſtory to 
enlarge on his character. But a few words ex- 
preſſive of his contempt of the learning of his 
contemporaries deſerve to be quoted . Never, 
ſays he, was there ſo great an appearance of wiſ- 
dom, nor ſo much exerciſe of ſtudy, in ſo many 
faculties and in ſo many countries, as within theſe 
laſt forty years. For doCtors are every where diſ- 
perſed, in every city and borough, eſpecially by the 
two ſtudious orders, when at the ſame time there 
never was ſo great ignorance. The herd of ſtu- 
dents fatigue themſelves, and play the fool about 
the miſerable tranſlations of Ariſtotle, and loſe 
their time, their labour, and their expence. Ap- 
pearances alone engage them; and they have no 
care to acquire real knowledge, but only to ſeem 
knowing in the eyes of the ſenſeleſs multitude.” 

Bacon, by the two ſtudious orders, means the 
Dominicans and Franciſcans, who were almoſt the 
only orders, which devoted themſelves to ſtudy.— 
Theſe men had Au LE buildings and princely 
houſes . They attended the death-beds of the rich 


| and 
* Moſheim, Vol. 637 g 
+ Hiſtory of the Abbey of St. Alban's by Newcome. 
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and great, and urged them to bequeath immenſe 
legacies to their own orders.—The ſubtle jargon of 
the Schools infected their whole ſemblance of 
learning. However, as they appeared more know- 
ing, and were certainly more ſtudious than the 
other orders, they gained much ground in this 
Century; and indeed, till the time of the inſtitution 
of the Jeſuits, they were the pillars of the Papacy. 
Perſecution of heretics, ſo called, formed a great 
part of their employment. The Dominicans * in 
particular were the founders of the Inquiſition, 
Theſe laſt came into England about the year 1221, 
and firſt appeared at Oxford. The Franciſcans 
were firſt ſettled at Canterbury in 1234. They both 
cultivated the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, and being 
the confidential agents of the Pope, they, under 
various pretences, exacted large ſums of money 
through the kingdom, and fleeced even the Abbots 
of the Monaſteries. The Biſhops and ſecular 
Clergy faw themſelves excluded by theſe means 
from the confidence of the Laity. For, in auri- 
cular confeſſions, and other ſuperſtitions of the 
times, the Friars had, by the Pope's authority, very 
much arrogated to themſelves the power, which had 
formerly been poſſeſſed by the Clergy f. 

The Franciſcans particularly undermined the in- 
fluence of the ſecular Eccleſiaſtics by popular 
practices: they preached both in towns and in the 
country: they pretended to no property: they lived 
on contributions of their audiences, and walked 
barefoot and in mean habits. On Sundays and 
Holidays crowds were collected to hear them; and 
they were received as Confeſſors in preference to 
the Biſhops and Clergy : and thus, when the credit 

of 


® Theſe were alſo called Jacobins, from their ſettlement in 
St. James's- ſtreet in Paris. 
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of the other monaſtic orders was well nigh ex- 
hauſted, and the ſecular Clergy, through immora- 
lities had been reduced to contempt, two new 
orders, having the femblance of worth, not the 
ſubſtance, revived the authority of the Romiſh 
Church, ſupported the Papacy, ſtrengthened every 
reigning ſuperſtition, and, by deep-laid plans of 
hypocriſy, induced numbers to enrich both the 
Papacy and the monaſtic foundations. 

A remarkable inſtance of Papal tyranny, exer- 
ciſed through their means in this Century, will 
ſhew the abject ſlavery and ſuperſtition under 


which this Iſland groaned. In 1247 Innocent IV. A pb. 
gave a commiſſion to John the Franciſcan, as 1247. 


follows: We charge you, that, if the major part 
of the Engliſh Prelates ſhould make anſwer, that 
they are exempt from foreign juriſdiction, you 
demand a greater fum, and compel them, by Ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, to withdraw their appeals, any 
privilege or indulgence notwithſtanding.” 

This was the famous “non obſtante clauſe,” by 
which the Pope, in the plenitude of his domi- 
nion, aſſumed ro himſelf the fame diſpenſing 
power in the Church, which king James II. did 
long after in the State. Bur the puniſhment of the 
former for his temerity and arrogance followed-not 
io ſoon as in the caſe of the latter. For God had 
put into the hearts of Princes and Stateſmen to 
fulfil his will, and to agree, and give their kingdom 
to the beaſt, until the words of God ſhould be 
fulfilled . And thus the wickedneſs of men in 
2 his goſpel was juſtly puniſhed. 

ſhameleſs were the Popes at this time in their 
exactions, and ſo ſecure was their hold on the 
abject ſuperſtition of mankind, that they groflly 
defrauded even the Franciſcans themſelves, and 
| were 

Rev. xvii. 17. 
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were not afraid of the conſequences. Men, who 
received not the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
refuled ſubmiſſion to his eaſy yoke, were induced 
to kils the iron rod of an Italian Tyrant. 

Two obſervations of Matthew Paris, taken from 
different parts of his hiſtory, and compared to- 
gether, ſeem to me to illuſtrate in a goc:] degree 
the nature of the ſubjection in which the ſpirits of 
men were held in thoſe times. Speaking of the 
innumerable oppreſſions and corruptions of the 
Popedom, which particularly prevailed during the 
long reign of king Henry III. the puſillanimous 
ſucceſſour of king John, he breaks out into an 
animated apoſtrophe to the Pope. Holy Father, 
why do you permit ſuch diforders ? you deſerve 
the hardſhips you undergo: you deſerve to wander 
like Cain through the earth.—I would know what 
preferment an Engliſhman ever obtains in Italy? 
What juſt reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned, why 
foreigners ſhould prey on the revenues of our 
church? — Our fins have brought theſe calamities 
upon us *.“ The hiſtorian alludes to the reſi- 
dence of Innocent IV. at Lyons, where he was 
obliged to hide himſelf from the factions, which 
had expelled him from Italy at that time. I ob- 
ſerve alſo, that this is that ſame Pope, who gave 
the imperious commiſſion to John the Franciſcan 
mentioned above, which commiſſion alſo was dated 
from Lyons. If the reader lay all theſe circum- 
ſtances together, the * e tyranny of the 
Papal meaſures, the ſhameleſs violation of every 
principle of equity and decorum in the conduct 
of the Italian legates and agents, the ſtrong in- 
dignation expreſſed againſt theſe things by ſuch 
learned men as Matthew Paris, and even the open op- 
poſition made to the Pope in thoſe times, he may be 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to wonder why the Roman hierarchy was 
not deſtroyed by a combination of princes and ſtates. 
If this be a difficulty, the conſideration of another 
paſſage of Matthew Paris will ſufficiently explain it. 
Though he himſelf has given us the plaineſt ac- 
counts of the cnormities of king John, who was 
beyond queſtion, in every light, one of the worſt 
of princes, and one of the worſt of men, yet he 
obſerves, We ought to hope, and moſt affuredly 
to truſt, that ſome good works, which he did in this 
life, will plead for him before the tribunal of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Forhe built one Abbey, anddving bequeath- 
ed a ſum of money to another.” So groſsly ignorant 
was this ingenious and valuable hiſtorian of the 
all-important article of juſtification by the merit 
of Jeius Chriſt alone through faith! It was the 
revival of this article, which ſubverted the founda- 
tion of the Roman religion at the time of the 
Reformation. For while men allow themſelves 
to doubt of the ſufficiency of Chriſt as a Saviour, 
ſo long as the conſcience is harraſſed with doubts 
or perplexities, it will naturally betake itſelf to any 
ſuperſtitions which happen to prevail, in order to 
pacify the mind. And the Popedom held out, by 
monaſtic inſtitutions, and a variety of other means, 
ſuch a quantity of falſe reliefs to a guilty con- 
ſcience, that even the ſhameleſs king John might 
ſeem to merit the kingdom of heaven by certain 
good works. M. Paris himſelf was entangled in the 
lame nets of Phariſaical religion. So were the 
greater part of mankind throughout Europe at 
that time. We have ſeen, however, that the Wal- 
denſes could find peace and relief of conſcience, 
and the expectation of heaven through Jeſus 
Chriſt alone by faith; and hence, were enabled to 
deſpiſe the whole Popedom with all its append- 
ages; while others, who trembled in conſcience for 
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their ſins, and knew not the holy wiſdom of reſting 
on Chriſt alone for ſalvation, might ſwell with in- 
dignation at the wickedneſs of the Court of Rome, 
but durſt not emancipate themſelves from its 
bonds. It has been ſaid by thoſe, who are willing 
to palliate the Roman abominations, that ſuch a 
power as that of the Pope was neceſſary at that 
time to tame the ferocious ſpirits of men; and that 
the power of the Pope preſerved ſome order in 
ſociety. It may be allowed that it was a cement, 
but it was a cement of iniquity. Men were held 
by it in the cords of ſuperſtition, and were even 
encouraged to live in wickedneſs, by falſe hopes of 
heaven. Such hopes did not ſanctify but corrupt 
their minds: whereas the faith of Chriſt at once 
gives peace to the conſcience, and leads it to true 
holineſs. 

To do juſtice to the real Proteſtant character, 
which began with Claudius of Turin, and at 
length produced the Reformation, 1t ought to be 
known, that the idolatry, the encouragement of 
fin, and the ſelt- righteous ſuperſtitions ſubverſive 
of the real merit of Chriſt, and the grace of the 
Goſpel, were no leſs flagrant in the Popedom than 
they have been repreſented, and were, underſtood 
to be by our Fathers. Therefore, againſt ſome 
modern attempts to give a ſpecious colour to the 
Roman abominations, it may be proper, in addi- 
tion to what has already been ſtated, to give two au- 
thentic facts, which will not need much comment. 

In the year 1234, Pope Gregory IX. willing to 
revive the cauſe of the Eaſtern Cruſades, which, 
through a ſeries of diſaſtrous events, was now 
much on the decline; and feeling the con— 
nection between this cauſe and the credit of 
the Popedom, by a Bull directed to all Chriſten- 
dom, invited men to aſſume the Croſs, and — 

cee 
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ceed to the Holy Land. * Nothwithſtanding, ſays 
he, the ingratitude of Chriſtians, the goodneſs of 
God is not withdrawn from them. His“ Provi- 
dence is ſtill actively engaged to promote the hap- 
pineſs of mankind: his remedies ſuit their temper; 
his preſcriptions are proportioned to the diſeaſe.— 
The ſervice to which they are now invited is an 
EFFECTUAL ATONEMENT for the miſcarriages of a 
negligent life: the diſcipline of a regular penance 
would have diſcouraged many offenders ſo much, that 
they would have had no heart to venture upon it: 

but the Hory WA is a compendious method of 
diſcharging men from guilt, and reſtoring them 
to the divine favour. Even, if they die on their 
march, the intention will be taken for the deed, 

and many in this way may be crowned without 
fighting.” 

As I have ventured to contradi& ſome aaftivie 
of Moſheim and other Proteſtant Writers, who 
ſeemed to me to date the groſs corruptions of 
Popedom too early, ſo the ſame regard for vera- 
city, which is the capital quality of a real hiſto- 
rian, requires me to bear witneſs to the ſtrict truth 
of their repreſentations of Romiſh evils, in the 
times in which they really did prevail. In; op- 
poſition, therefore, to the glofles of thoſe, who 
teem to maintain, that Papal indulgences had no 
connection with men's eternal ſtate, but related 
only to their Eccleſiaſtical privileges in this life, 
let it be ſubmitted to the reader, whether every 
perſon who reads the Bull of Gregory IX. muſt 
not have underſtood, that he pretended in the 
name of God to abſolve Cruſaders from real 
guilt, and to enfure to them the kingdom of 
heaven itſelf: whether he did not in effect oppoſe 


the 
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the doctrine of the atonement of Chriſt, and teach 
men to ground their juſtification from God, in 
contempt of that atonement, on the merit of the 
performance of the military ſervice, which he en- 
joined. It is eaſy to multiply futile diſtinctions; 
but to what purpoſe are they introduced at all, 
when the obvious practical ſenſe of the Bull could 
only be that, which I have mentioned, when it was 
ſo underſtood, and when it induced men to act 
with ſuch hopes and views as have been ſtated? 
Indeed while ſevere penances had been in repute, 
and men were in the habit of ſubmitting to un- 
dergo them, the atonement of Chriſt had long 
been rendered in effect inſignificant; and (elt- 
righteous proſpects of the divine favour had been 
encouraged throughout the Chriſtian world. But 
the evil was now multiphed exceedingly. The 


additional doctrine of commutation for penances, 


while it removed the mind ſtill farther from the 
faith of Chriſt, and fixed its dependance more 
ſtrongly on the Popedom, opened the floodgates 
of wickedneſs and vice, taught men to gratify every 
diſpoſition of corrupt nature, and to believe ſuch 
gratifications conſiſtent with a proſpect of gaining 
the divine favour, even while they remained as 
impure in heart and life as ever. It is then 
to no purpoſe for men to declaim with M. 
Paris againſt the corruptions of this or that 
Pope, while with him they maintain the ſelf-righ- 
teous principle of Popery itſelf. Evils of the 
worſt kind muſt prevail, while we think ourſelves 
capable of making atonement for our fins by any 
kind of works whatever. Let us learn the true 
humility and the genuine faith of the Goſpel, 
which works by the love of God and man ; and then 
the practical evils will vaniſh for want of a foun- 
dation. Proteſtants will always have a ftrong 


temptation 
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temptation to embrace ſome ſelf-righteous notions, 
as thoſe of Popery or Socinianiſm, or perhaps they 
may ultimately have recourſe to Atheiſm itfelf, 
when they neglect the real peculiarity of Chriſtianity. 
Theſe conſiderations merit a very ſerious attention: 
they evince the importance of the Reformation 
itſelf, and illuſtrate the nature of its fundamental 
principles. 

The other fact, which demonſtrates the genuine 
character of the religion which predominated in 
Europe, I have extracted from a work lately pub- 
liſhed *. John Maryns was Abbot of St. Alban's 
about the endof the thirteenth Century, whoſe dving 
words are recorded to have been to this effect. 
« O holy Alban, whom I have loved and addreſſed 
as my beſt aid! as I have exiſted and lived by thy 

help, ſo, O glorious Saint! defend me from the 
pains of hell.“ Who this ſame Alban was, or 
whether he ever exiſted at all, are queſtions not 
eaſily anſwered, nor is it material to our pur- 
poſe to enquire whether he was a real or a fictitious 
Saint; but it is evident that John Maryns, by a 
ſolemn act of worſhip, placed the ſame confidence in 
him, which Stephen did in Jeſus Chriſt, when he 
committed his departing ſpirit into his hands. The 
diſtinctions, it ſcems, inſiſted on by the Papiſts, 
between the higher and inferior kinds of worſhip, 
are futile evaſions. Serious Worſhippers of their 
communion practically oppoſed the fundamental 
maxim of Chriſtianity, ** There is one God, and 
one mediator between God and mant.“ The de- 
votions of Maryns were perfectly analogous to 
thoſe then in faſhion. The idolatry of the Romiſh 


Coin 


* Hiſt. of the Abbey of St. Alban's by Newcome, p. 203. 
+ 1 Tim. ii. 5. | 


1242. 
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communion is evident; and, when the reader re- 
collects what has been ſaid of the doctrines of the 
Waldenſes, he will ſee how far their repreſentations 
of Anti-Chriſt are founded in fact. | 
That the Eccleſiaſtical powers in theſe miſerable 
times were not at all inclined to promote piety and 
virtue among their ſubjects, but that they ſtudied 
chiefly their ſecular emoluments, appears from 
numberleſs evidences in this Century. Let it ſuffice 
in this place to mention two. Firſt, the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans were employed in enliſting men 
into the ſervice of the Cruſades by Gregory IX. the 
author of the impious Bull mentioned above. 
Theſe men engaged in the buſineſs with much 
ardour : and 1t often happened that perſons, who 
in the warmth of zeal had taken the Croſs, re- 
pented afterwards, when they began to think ſeri- 
ouſly of the difficulties of the enterpriſe. The 
Friars were employed to releaſe ſuch devotees from 
their Vows, on the payment of a fine. It may 
eaſily be conceived, that much wealth would be 
amaſſed by this diſpenſing power *. Secondly, 


In 1242 Innocent IV. ſent a proviſional Bull to 


king Henry III. of England, which informed him, 
that if he ſhould happen to lay violent hands on 
an Eccleſiaſtic, and to fall under the cenſure of 
the Canons, he might be abſolved on ſubmitting 
to the cuſtomary Penancet ! 

At this time, during the prevalence of the Ariſ- 
totelian philoſophy, the doctrine of © grace of con- 
gruity” was in high repute: in other words, juſtiſica- 


tion by men's own works was inſiſted on: and while 


ſome decent ſhew of reſpect was paid in woRDs to 
the merits of Chriſt, the real meritorious objects, on 
which 


Collier, Vol. 1. + Collier, Vol. 1. 
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which men were taught to place their hope, were 
ſome performances, by which they might, in a 
lower ſenſe, DESERVE grace, and purchaſe the appli- 
cation of it to themſelves “x. Thus, a religion pre- 
vailed, which accommodated all forts of ſinners. 
Thoſe of a more decent caſt were taught to ex- 
pect the divine favours by their own works, which 
deſerved grace of congruity ; and the moſt ſcan- 
dalous tranſgreſſors, by the doctrine of commura- 
tion for offences, might ſtill obtain forgiveneſs: the 
_ exerciſe of munificence toward the hierarchy was 

{ure to cover all crimes; but the humble and the 
contrite alone, who felt what fin is, and ſighed for 
a remedy, found no relief to conſciences, which 
could not admit the delufive refreſhments provided 
by the Papacy. Thele, either mourned in ſecret, 
and poured out their fouls to that God, who ſays 
to his creatures, * ſeek and ye ſhall find,” or if 
they united themſelves in a body of faithful peo- 
ple, maintained the character of thoſe, of whom 
the world was not worthy,” and ſuffered the 
extremities of perſecution, under the name of 
Waldenſes. i 

The Scripture in all this time was neglected: the 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue was in a great 
meaſure loſt; and, as if the Prince of darkneſs, 
through the medium of 1gnorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, had not ſufficiently blinded the minds of 
men in religious concerns, even the learning itſelf, 
which was reviving, became a powerful inſtru- 
ment of augmenting the general obſcurity. For 
the Schoolmen, admitting no firſt principles, rea- 
ſoned on every ſubject, and thus involved every 
religious notion in ſceptical intricacy. The word 


of 
„ Thirteenth Article of the Church of Eng. 
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of God itſelf was not appealed to, but Ariſtotle 
and the Fathers were conſidered as deciſive“. 

That ſophiſtical kind of learning, which Roger 
Bacon denied, was thriving throughout all this pe- 
A. P. riod. And in 1252 the college of Divines at Paris, 
1252. called Sorbonne, was erected by Robert De Sor- 

bonne, a particular friend of Lewis t IX. 
With what difficulties men, who truly feared 
God in Europe at that day, had to grapple in 
working out their ſalvation, is abundantly evi- 
dent from this review. Not even nobility of rank 
could ſecure ſuch perſons from the horrors of per- 
ſecution. Some noblemen in Alſace had dared to 
reprehend the conduct of Innocent III. particu- 
| larty his impoſition of celibacy on the Clergy. 
| The Biſhops of that country had influence enough 
to oppreſs theſe innovators; and, in one day they 
burnt in the flames a hundred of them or their 
4 aſſociates. Individuals, however, there doubtleſs 
| were, who, having no opportunity of Chriſtian fel- 
| lowſhip, worſhipped God in ſecret, and found that 
UxceTion FROM THE HoLY ONE WHICH 

| TEACHETH ALL THINGSY. 

| Of the Eaſtern Churches ſcarce any thing wor- 
i thy of relation occurs: yet it may be proper to 
A. D. mention, that in the year 1299 Othman, in the 
1299. Eaſt, was proclaimed Sultan and founded a new 
Empire. The people afterwards, as well as the 
Emperor were called after his name. The mixed 
multitude, of which this people was compoſed, 
were the remains of four Sultanies which had for 
ſome time ſubſiſted in the neighbourhood of the 
river Euphrates. Thus the tour angels, which 
were bound in Euphrates, were looſed, and under 
OS the 


* Preface to 13 Cent. Magdeburg. 
+ Moſheim, 13 Cent, Pars. ii, Cap, i. Sect. iii. 
$ 1 John ii. 27. 
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the name of Turks ſucceeded the Saracens both 
in the propagation of Mahometaniſm, and in dif- 
fuſing the horrors of war v. Providence had deſ- 
tined them to ſcourge the people of Europe for 
their idolatry and flagitiouſneſs; and Europe {till 
repented not. But the Divine prophecies were ful- 
filled—and © he may run that readeth.” 


® Rev. ix.— Newton, 3* Vol, Prophecies, page 116. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


AUTHORS AND EMINENT PERSONS IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


O the ſubject of the propagation of the Goſ- 
pel ſcarce any thing occurs in this age. The 
godly ſpirit of Miſſionaries, which had been the 
glory of the declining Church, was by this time 
exhauſted; ſo extenſively had the Papal corrup- 
tions prevailed. The only acceſſion to the Chriſ- 
tian name in Europe ſeems to have been the 
converſion, as it is called, of the Pruſſians, Lithua- 
nians, and ſome adjoining provinces. 

Pruſſia was one of the laſt regions of the North, 
which bowed under the yoke of the Popedom. 
The ignorance, brutality, and ferocity of the in- 
habitants were uncommonly great. The Teutonic 
knights, after they had loſt their poſſeſſions in 


- Paleſtine, took the Croſs againſt the Pruſſians, and, 


after a long and bloody war, forced them to receive 
the name of Chriſt ;-but I know no evidences of 
piety, either in the Miſſionaries or in the proſelytes. 
The deſtruction, however, of the old idolatry, and 
the introduction of ſomething of Chriſtianity, 
would eventually, at leaſt, prove a bleſſing to this 
people. 

Alrſenius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, will deſerve a 
place in theſe memoirs. After that Conſtantinople 
was taken by the French and Venetians, the ſeat of 
the Greek empire had been transferred to Nice in 
Bithynia, of which metropolis, under the reign of 


Theodorus Laſcaris, Arſenius was appointed 
1 
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He was renowned for piety and ſimplicity, and 
had lived a monaſtic life near Appollonia. Theo- 
dorus, a little before his death, conſtituted him one 
of the guardians of his ſon John, an infant in the 
ſixth year of his age. But the integrity and virtue 
of the biſhop were no ſecurity againſt the ambition 
and perfidy of the times. Michael Palzologus 
uſurped the ſovereignty; and Arſenius at lengrh, 
with reluctance, overpowered by the influence of 
the nobility, conſented to place the diadem on his 
head, with this expreſs condition, that he ſhould 
reſign the empire to the royal infant when he ſhould 
come to maturity. 

Arſenius, after he had made this conceſſion, had 
the mortification to find his pupil treated with 
perfect diſregard; and, probably, repenting of what 
he had done, he retired from his See to a monaſ- 
tery. Sometime after, by a ſudden revolution, 
Palzologus recovered Conſtantinople from the 
Latins; but, amidſt all his ſucceſſes, he found 
it neceſſary to his reputation to recall the biſhop, 
and he fixed him in the Metropolitan See. So 
great was the aſcendancy of the character of a 
virtuous - prelate over the politics of an unprin- 
cipled uſurper, though covered with ſecular glory! 
Palzologus, however, ſtill dreaded the youth, whom 
he had ſo deeply injured, and, to prevent him from 
recovering the throne, he had recourſe to the bar- 
barous policy of putting out his eyes. Arſenius 
hearing this, excommunicated the emperor, who 
then made ſome pretences of repentance. But 
the biſhop refuſed to admit him into the Church; 
and Palæologus had the baſeneſs to accuſe him of 
certain crimes before an aſſembly of prieſts. Ar- 
ſenius was convened before the venal aſſembly, 
condemned, and baniſhed to a ſmall iſland of the 


Propontis. But, conſcious of his integrity, he bore 
Vo. IV. B his 
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his ſufferings with ſerenity and compoſure; and, 
requeſting that an account might be taken of the 
treaſures of the Church, he ſhewed that three 
Pieces of gold, which he had earned by tran- 
{cribing Pſalms were the whole of his property. 
This fame Emperor, who had the meanneſs, by 
falſe. accuſation, to expel Arſenius from his See, 
ſtill confeſſed, how much wickedneſs ſtands in awe 
of virtue, by ſoliciting him to repeal his eccle- 
liaſtical cenſures. The deprived prelate, however, 
who never had been fond of facerdotal dignity, 
remained content with his obſcurity, and, to his 
laſt breath, refuſed the requeſt of the uſurper, who 
ſtill retained the wages of his iniquity *. 

Gibbon relates this ſtory with no material varia- 
tion from the account, which I have given. But, 
in his uſual manner, he ridicules and ſcoffs at the 
virtuous patriarch, and aſcribes his profeſſions of 
diſintereſtedneſs to ſullenneſs and vain glory. How 
muſt an eccleſiaſtic conduct himſelf, in order to 
procure the approbation of this hiſtorian ? If the 
Chriſtin hero before us (for ke ſeems to have 
truly feared God) had flattered and gratified the 
uſurper in all his deſires and demands, we ſhould 
then bare heard of his hypocriſy and ambition. 
Now that he voluntarily deſcends from a ſtate of 

randeur to poverty, diſgrace, and exile, tor the 
ake of a good conſcience, he muſt be ſuſpected 
of Clonal and pride, But by their fruits men 
are to be known; and, by them, fo far as they 
appear in this caſe, we may form a judgment of 
Arſenius, of Palæologus, and of Gibbon. 

We have given an inſtance of a biſhop, in 
the Eaſt, who feared God. Let us now behold a 
ſimilar inſtance of uprightneſs in a biſhop of the 
Weſt. John Scot, biſhop of Dunkeld, died in the 


year 
Cent. Magd. 461. Nicephones, 
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year 1202. He was an Engliſhman, who had been A. P. 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, and thence was pre- 1202. 
ferred to this See . The man was conſpicuous 

in that corrupt age for paſtoral vigilance and a 
conſcientious conduct. The county of Argyle 

was part of his dioceſe, and, in that county, the 
people underſtood only the Iriſh tongue. Scot, 
unwilling to receive emoluments from a people, 
whoſe ſouls he could not edify, wrote to Pope 
Clement III. deſiring him to conſtitute Argyle a 
ſeparate See, and to confer the biſhopric on 
Evaldus his chaplain, who was well qualified for 

the purpoſe, and could ſpeak Iriſh. 4 How, ſays 

he, can I give a comfortable account to the Judge 

of the world at the laſt day, if I pretend to teach 
thole, who cannot underſtand me? The revenues 
ſuffice for two biſhops, if we are content with a 
competency, and are not prodigal of the patri- 
mony of Chriſt. It is better to leſſen the charge, 

and increaſe the number of labourers in the Lord's 
vineyard.” His whole requeſt was granted, but 

the erection appears not to have been made till 

the year 1200. Clement the Third died in 1191. 4. p. 
Sentiments ſuch as theſe, would have done honour 
to the pureſt ages. It ſeemed worth while to give 
ſome illuſtration to the opinion of the Waldenſes, 
* who profeſſed that there were pious men, who 
lived in Babylon;” and John Scot deſerves to be 
regarded as a practical teacher of biſhops and 
paſtors in all ages. 

Great Britain furniſhes us with a ſimilar inſtance. 
Seval, archbiſhop of York, wrote to pope Alex- 
ander IV. againſt his violent and oppreſſive con- 
duct, and exhorted him to follow Peter, — to feed, 
not to devour, the ſheep of Chriſt. The parti- 
cular occaſion of this letter was, that the pope had 


intruded 


1191. 


„ Collier, Vol. I. page 411. 
B 2 
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intruded a perſon named Jordan into the deanery 
of York * The courage and integrity of Seval 
enraged the pope, who, on ſome pretence, excom- 
municated him: he ftill however perſiſted, and 
withſtood the intruſion of unworthy clergymen. 
The Romaniſts harraſſed him with their utmoſt 
malevolence ; but he was honoured by the people. 


A. D. He died in 1258, in the fourth year of his arch- 
1258. biſhopric, of which he ſeems to have kept poſſeſ- 


fion till his deceaſe. 

Heary of Gaunt, archdeacon of Tournay, 
called “the famous Teacher,” wrote againſt ec- 
cleſiaſtical abuſes: he maintained, that a prelate 
was ſubject to law, was no Lord, and that evil 
became not good, becauſe the pope commanded 
or permitted it f. 

William de St. Amour, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity 
of Paris, was one of the greateſt ornaments of - 
Chriſtianity, which appeared in the Roman com- 
munion in this century. He had his name from 
St. Amour in Franche Compte, the place of his 
nativity. The mendicant orders ſeldom met with 
a more vigorous and able adverſary. The Domi- 
nicans in particular ſeemed deſirous to engroſs all 
the power and influence of the univerſity to 
themſelves, while the doctors, reſiſting their unjuſt 
encroachments, excluded them from their ſociety. 


A. P. In the year 1255 the debate was brought before 
1255. pope Alexander IV. who, with intolerable arro- 


gance, ordered the univerſity not only to reſtore 
the Dominicans to their former ſtation, but alſo to 
grant them as many profeſſorſhips, as they ſhould 
require J. Thus the Friars not only intruded 
themſelves 

Cent. Magd. XIII. page 550. + Collier. 


+ $ In this brief account of St. Amour, 1 have endeavoured to 
give 
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themſelves into the dioceſes and churches of the 
biſhops and clergy, and, by the fale of indulgen- 
ces anda variety of ſcandalous exactions, perverted 
whatever of good order and diſcipline remained 
in the Church, but alſo began to domineer over 
the ſeminaries of learning. And, in all this, as 
the pope was the principal leader, a deſpotiſm of 
the very worſt nature was growing ſtronger and 
ſtronger in Chriſtendom. The doctors of the 
univerſity of Paris now loudly joined in the cry 
of the ſecular clergy againſt the invaſions of the 
Mendicants; and indeed the Papal power at this 
time ruled with abſolute dominion. No paſtor of 
a Church could maintain any due authority over 
the Laity, if a Franciſcan or Dominican appeared 
in his pariſh, to ſell indulgences, and to receive 
confeſſions; and the moſt learned body of men, at 
that time, in Europe, were now ſubject to the 
government of thoſe agents of popedom. The 
magiſtrates of Paris, at firſt, were diſpoſed to 
protect the univerſity; but the terror of the papal 
edits reduced them at length to filence; and not 
only the Dominicans, but alſo the Franciſcans 
aſſumed whatever power they pleaſed in that 
famous ſeminary, and knew no other reſtrictions, 
except what the Roman tyrant impoſed upon 
them, 

The genius and ſpirit of St. Amour were re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed in this controverſy. He 


and particularly a book — — in the year 1255, 
concerning the perils of the latter days. Perſuaded 
as he was, that St. Paul's prophecy of the latter 
times“ was fulfilling in the abominations of the 


friars, 


give the ſubſtance of the information contained in the Centy- 
riators, in Du Pin, Moſheim, and Fox the Martyrologiſt. | 
* 2 Tim. iii. 1. 
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wrote ſeveral treatiſes againſt the mendicant orders, 5, 


1255. 
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friars, he laid down thirty-nine marks of falſe 
teachers. He might have reduced them to a 
much ſmaller number; for, unavoidably, many of 
his marks will involve and imply one another 
He expoles, however, with much diſcernment and 
perſpicuity, the ſelfiſhneſs, hypocriſy, flattery, and 
tordid artifices of the friars: he particularly in- 
veighs againſt their intruſion into the folds of other 
paſtors, and their attempts to alienate the affec- 
tions of the flock from their lawful teachers. An 
unworthy practice too common even in the beſt 
times of the Church!—and which, from the love 
of novelty and the inſtability ſo natural to man- 
kind, has ever found but too much encourage- 
ment! St. Amour takes notice of this fort of 
oppoſition, which St. Paul met with at Corinth, 
and ſhews, that it is the mark of a true paſtor, 
not to be fond of building on another man's 
foundation, and not to boaſt in another man's line 
of things made ready to our hand*. This was 
to ſtrike directly at the particular practices of the 
mendicants; who were alſo remarkably active in 
engaging the laity to enrich their orders, and 
omitted no methods to amplify their poſſeſſions. 
St. Amour, with a diſcernment remarkably keen 
for theſe times, explains our Saviour's precepts con- 
cerning the ſelling of what a man has, and the 
giving of 1t to the poor, ſhewing that the inward 
affection, and practical preference in all cafes of 
competition, are the things, which Chriſt meant to 
inculcate, not the literally parting with all our pro- 
perty, of which generoſity hypocrites boaſted fo 
much. 
A few years before the unrighteous decifion of 
the pope in favour of the friars, a fanatical book, 
under the title of © Introduction to the Everlaſting 
Goſpel,” was publiſhed by a Franciſcan, which, by 
| | | exalting 


* 2 Cor, x. 16, 
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exalting Francis above Jeſus Chriſt, and arrogating 
to his order the glory of reforming mankind by a 
new Goſpel ſubſtituted in the room of that of 
Chriſt, attempted to exalt that mendicant tribe 
to the height of divine eftimation in the eyes of 
mankind. The univerſal ferment, excited by this 
impious book, obliged Alexander IV. to ſuppreſs 
it in the year 1255, and he ordered it to be burnt A. p. 
in ſecret, willing to ſpare the reputation of the 1225, 
mendicants. But the univerſity of Paris, which, 
in the ſame year, received that grievous injury from 
the pontiff, which has been mentioned, inſiſted 
upon a publick condemnation of the book, and 
Alexander, mighty as he was in power, was con- 
ſtrained, for once, to give way to the feelings of 
mankind; and he publickly committed the Franciſ- 
can's performance to the flames. The next year, 
however, he revenged himſelf on St. Amour, by 
ordering his book on the perils of the latter days to 
be alſo committed to the flames, and by baniſhing 
him out of France. Theperſecuted champion retired 
into Franche Compte, the place of his birth, but, 
under the -pontificate of Clement IV. he returned 
to the metropolis, wrote againſt the abuſes of 
popery with perſevering ardour, and died eſteemed 
and regretted by all in the Roman Church, who 
nk wy regard for Chriſtian truth and piety. 
This ſeems the ſubſtance of all that is known con- 
cerning this extraordinary perſonage, who only 
wanted a more favourable ſoil, in which he might 
bring to maturity the fruits of thoſe proteſtant 
principles, the ſeeds of which he nouriſhed in 
his breaſt. 

John * de Poliaco, a diſciple of St. Amour, trode 
in the ſteps of his maſter, and inſiſted on the rights 
of the parochial clergy to hear the confeſſions l the 

aity, 
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laity, and condemned the general licenſe of diſ- 
charging that function, which the pope gave to 

the mendicant orders. Both parties ſeem involved 

in the ſuperſtition of auricular confeſſion ; but the 
Mendicants evidently trangreſſed the bounds of 
juſtice, It may, perhaps, be doubted, what was 

the real character of John: this, however, 1s cer- 

A. D. tain,— He was condemned by papal authority in 
1277, the year 1277. 1 
Francis of Aſſiſium, founder of the Minor 
Friars, was doubtleſs an extraordinary character, 

He was born at Aſſiſium in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 

A. D. and was diſinherited by his father, who was diſ- 
1209. guſted at his enthuſiaſm. In 1209“ he founded 
his order, which was but too ſucceſsful in the 
world. His practices of devotion were monſtrous, 

and he ſeems ever to have been the prey of a 
whimſical imagination. Pride and deceit are not 
uncommonly connected with a temper like his, 

and he gave a memorable inſtance of both. It 1s 
certain that he was impreſſed with five wounds on 

his body, reſembling the wounds of Chriſt cruci- 
hed. It is certain allo, that he pretended to have 
received the impreſſion as a miraculous favour 
from beaven. To delcribe the particulars of ſuch 
a ſtory, would be to deſcend beneath the dignity - 

of hiſtory. Let it fuffice to have mentioned in 
grocer what is authentic, whence the reader may 

orm {ome notion of the truth of St. Paul's pre- 
diction, concerning the man whoſe coming was 

to be after the working of Satan with lying won- 
ders t. The papacy indeed was full of ſuch fig- 
ments at this time. Francis fought for glory 
among men by his follies and abſurdities, and he 
found the genius of the age ſo adapted to his 
own, that he gained immente admiration and ap- 


plauſe. 
* Alban Buller, + 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 
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plauſe. He died in 1226, in the forty-fifth year 4. p. 
of his age . Poſterity ſaw his order ſplendid in 1226. 


ſecular greatneſs, though under the maſque of 
poverty; and we havet already recounted the dreams 
of one of his diſciples, who was no mean imitator of 
his maſter. The ſerious and intelligent follower of 
Jeſus will not be ſtaggered at ſuch diſguſtful coun- 
terfeits of Chriſtian virtue. He will recognize 1n 
them the hand of Satan, deluding with fictitious holi- 
neſs men, who had deſpiſed that holineſs, which was 
genuine. And thus they, who believed not the truth, 
but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs, were juſtly 
given over to diabolical infatuations J. Nothing 
has happened but according to Scriptural revelation; 
and the duty of humbly and ſeriouſly attending to 
the divine oracles, as our true wiſdom and felicity, 
1s made evident. | | 
Let us dwell a moment on his contemporary 
Dominic, the founder of the Dominicans, He was 
a Spaniard, born in the year 1170. In fiftitious mira- 
cles and monſtrous auſterities he reſembled Francis &. 
We have ſeen how he laboured among the Wal- 
denſes. Butler obſerves, that he had no hand in 
the cruelties of the Cruſades, and aſſerts, that he 
was not connected with the inquiſition; though 


A D. 
1170. 


he owns, that the project of this court was firſt A. D. 


formed in a Council of Toulouſe in 1229, and 122g. 


that in 1233, two Dominican friars were the firſt , p. 
inquiſitors. Let us cxerciſe as much candour as 1233. 


poſſible on a ſubject very much controverted, and 
admit with a learned hiſtorian ||, that Dominic 
was an inquiſitor, but not in the moſt offenſive 

ſenſe 


* Alban Butler, Vol. X.— Cave, Vol. I. page 504. 
+ Viz, The author of Introduction to the Everlaſting Goſ- 
pel,“ ſee the bottom of page 22, 


t 2 Theſſ. it, $ Butler, Vol, VIII. 
|| Moſheim, Vol. I. page 698. 
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ſenſe of the word. Let it be remembered, however, 
that candour is due alſo to the Waldenfes, whom the 
learned Roman Catholic, to whoſe induſtry I am 
repeatedly obliged, deſcribes, from Le Gendre's 
hiſtory of France, as a combmation of ſhocking 
bandittt, and whom he accuſes of holding the un- 
law fulneſs of oaths, and of putting men to death. 
Theſe charges have been ſufficiently confuted by 
what we have ſeen from their own memoirs.—The 
biographer, who found it ſo very eaſy to acquit 
Dominic, ſhould not have condemned the Walden- 
fes on ſuch erroneous information. 

Butler alſo commends the piety of Simon Mont- 
fort, the perſecutor of the Albigenſes, and the 
father of the famous malcontent earl of Leiceſter, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of king Henry III.— 
And though he condemns the barbarities of the 
cruſades, he repreſents the Waldenſes as the ene- 
mres of publick peace, and the laws of civil 


ſociety. In this the learned author ſpeaks againft 


the concurrent teſtimony of the princes under 
whom they lived, and who owned them to be the 
beſt of ſubjects. 

To return to Dominic. He ſeems to have fhewn 
no one evidence of genuine himility, or of evangelt- 
cal piety. In religious pride he lived; and, it is much 
to be feared, he died in the fame temper and in the 
greateſt ignorance. For in his laſt hours he pro- 
miſed his brethren, that he would never forget 
them, when he was gone to God, It perſons, 
who enquire into the nature of true religion, ex- 
amined with more precifion the true marks of 
pride on the one hand, or of humility on the 
other, they would not be ſo caſily impoſed on by 
falſe pretenſions. 

This fame Dominic conſtituted the Roſary, or 
the Pſalter of the Virgin Mary. To illuſtrate this 
ſubject, which, though egregiouſly triſling in its 
OWN 
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own nature, deſerves a few moments conſidera. 
tion, as tending to give a juſt view of the reli- 
gious taſte then in faſhion, it is to be obſerved, 
that the old Anchorets counted the number of 
their prayers by grains, or ſuch like marks *. 
Thoſe, who could not read, nor recite the Pſalter 
by heart, ſupplied that deficiency by repeating the 
Lord's prayer. And thus illiterate perſons, at 
canonical hours, performed devotions correſponding 
to thoſe of the Pſalter recited by the clergy and 
others; and they were taught, no doubt, that their 
ſimple performances would be equally meritorious 
with the religious exerciſes of the more learned. 
On theſe principles Paternoſters were counted by 
the ſtuds of the belts; and Peter the Hermit, 
famous for promoting the firſt Cruſades, inſtructed 
the illiterate laity to ſay a number of Pater- 
noſters and Ave Marys in lieu of each cano- 
nical hour of the Church-offices. And thus, I 
imagine, he attempted to qualify his enthuſiaſtic 
cruſaders for the kingdom of heaven. But to 
Dominic the glory of completing this ſcheme of 
MECHANICAL devotion belongs. He directed men 
to recite fifteen decads of Hail Mary &c. and 
one Paternoſter before each decad. Thus men 
were taught to repeat an hundred and fifty times 
the angel's ſalutation of the Virgin, interlarded 
with a number of Paternoſters, and to believe 
that this practice would be as acceptable as the 
recital of the hundred and fifty Pſalms. I ſuppoſe 
very zealous devotees would go through all this 
work at one time: perhaps others, leſs laborious, 
might perform it at ſucceſſive intervals. But is this 
the ſpirit of GRACE AND SUPPLICATION + pro- 
miſed to the Chi iſtian Church? Is this the ſpirit of 
adoption, whereby men cry Abba Father? What 
is it but the ſpirit of bondage and miſerable ſuper- 

ſtition, 

0 Butler, Vol. þ # t Zech. XU, 10. 
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ſtition, the religion of the lips, a felf-righteous 
drudgery of ſo much devotional work, with a view 
to purchaſe the remiſſion of fins, and to eaſe the 
conſciences of men, who lived without either un- 
derſtanding the doctrines, or practiſing the pre- 
cepts of Scripture? Obſerve hence, with how much 
propriety the Waldenſes, as we have ſeen, tauglit 
men the true nature of prayer; and, what a dread- 
ful vacuum of all true piety was now the portion 
of nominal Chriſtians, who had departed from the 
grace of Chriſt Jeſus ! 

So powerful, however, is the genuine operation 
of the Divine Spirit, that it can purify a humble 
ſoul by faith in Chriſt, and exhibit a brief aſ- 
ſemblage of Chriſtian virtues, even in the gulph 
of ſuperſtition. This ſeems to have been the caſe 
with a great perſonage of this century, whoſe 
character deſerves particular illuſtration. This was 
Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis, the ſon of 
Lewis VIII. who invaded England in the reign 
of king John. His mother Blanche brought him 
up with much religious care“. ] love you, my 
ſon, ſaid ſhe, with all the tenderneſs of which a 
mother 1s capable; but, I wouid infinitely rather ſee 
you fall dead at my feet, than that you fhould 
commit a mortal fin.” Lewis felt the daily im- 
preſſion of this thought on his mind. In his 
minority Blanche completed the reduction of the 
Albigenſes, a dreadful work, which has already 
engaged our painful attention. How far Blanche 
herſelf might be impoſed on by the flaaders fa 
copiouſly poured on the ſuppoſed heretics, it is 
not eaſy to ſay. As to Lewis, however, a minor, 


it may fairly be preſumed, that he underſtood not 


the merits of the cauſe. As he grew up, his de- 
votional ſpirit appeared conſiſtently ſtrong and 
equally fervent. He often invited men of a reli- 


gious 
Alban Butler, Vol. VIII. 
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gious character to his table; and, when ſome 
objected to him, that he ſpent too much time at 
his devotions, he anſwered, © If that time were 
ſpent in hunting and gaming, I ſhould not be 
4 rigorouſly called to account for the employment 
of my vacant hours,” He lived a life of ſelf- 
denial : he baniſhed from the court all diverſions 
prejudicial to morals. No man, who broke the 
rules of decorum in converſation, could find ad- 
miſſion into his preſence. He frequently retired 
for the purpoſe of ſecret prayer. So compre- 
henſive were the powers of his underſtanding, and 
ſo weli qualified was he to excel in a variety of em- 
ployments, that he, perſonally, adminiſtered juſtice 
to his ſubjects, with the greateſt attention and im- 
partiality. The effect was long remembered after his 
deceaſe; and, thoſe who were diflatisfied with the 
judicial proceſſes of their own times, with a ſigh 
expreſſed their wiſh, that juſtice might be ad- 
miniſtered as in the days of St. Lewis. Thoſe, 
who were guilty of blaſphemy, were, by his own 
order, marked on the lips, ſome ſay on the fore- 
head, with a hot iron. A rich citizen of Paris 
was puniſhed in this manner; and Lewis ſilenced 
the complaints of thoſe, who murmured at his 
ſeverity, by obſerving, that he would rather ſuffer 
puniſhment himfelt, than omit to inflict it on 

tranſgreſſors. | 
Uprightneſs and integrity have ſeldom more 
ſtrongly marked the character of any prince, than 
they did that of Lewis. He ſuffered not the 
nobles to oppreſs their vaſſals; and the exerciſe of 
ſovereign power was in his hands a bleſſing to 
mankind. A nobleman had hanged three chil- 
dren for hunting rabbits : Lewis having inveſti- 
gated the fact, condemned him to capital puniſh- 
ment: a rare inſtance of the love of juſtice breaking 
through 
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through the forms of ariſtocratical oppreſſion, 
which at that time domineered through Europe ! 
It was not to be ſuppoſed, that the feudal lords 
would, without emotion, hear of a ſentence fo 
uncommon, pronounced on an offender of ſuch 
rank. They earneſtly interceded for the noble- 
man's life; and Lewis was ſo far prevailed on by 
the maxims of the times; as to ſpate the offender's 
life; but he deprived him of the greateſt part of 
his eſtate. | 

Truth and fincerity ſeem to have pervaded the 
foul of Lewis. In all treaties and negotiations he 
was conſcientiouſly exact; and foreign ſtates fre- 
quently referred matters of diſpute to his arbitra- 


| tion. In him it appeared, that wiſdom and truth, 


found policy and Chriſtian ſincerity, are not at 
variance in the nature of things. And whatever 
diſadvantages he might ſeem to undergo by a 
generous and diſintereſted conduct, he found them 
to be amply compenſated by the reſpect and vene- 
ration attached to his character, and the confidence 
repoſed in his juſtice by all mankind. 

With great pleaſure I dwell a little on a character, 
ſo fingularly excellent. An elegant hiſtorian & ob- 
ſerves, that © he united to the mean and abject 
ſuperſtition of a monk, the magnanimity of the 
hero, the integrity of the patriot, and the huma- 
nity of the philoſopher.” —So cautiouſly does he 
abſtain from praiſing Chriſtianuy, even while he 
gives a warm encomium to a moſt upright Chril- 
tian! All the notice, which he deigns to give of his 
religious principles, is an inſinuation, that they 
were mere monaſticiſm. I confeſs, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the times had deeply tinctured Lewis; and 
it is to be regretted, that his eminent ſtation gave 
him not that acceſs to the proteſtants of his own 

dominions, 
* Hume, Vol. II. page 190. 
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dominions, who at that time adorned the real 
Goſpel of Chriſt, which might, under God, have 
emancipated his foul from papal bondage, and 
enabled him to ſhine with a ſalutary light among 
the very beſt of Chriſtian princes. Diſadvantage- 
ouſly fituated as he was, he could only acquire and 
maintain the ſpirit of a Chriſtian for himſelf: the 
whole tenour of his life demonſtrated the fincerity 
of his Chriſtian faith and love: but, enflaved by 
papal domination, he could not emancipate his 
ſubjects. It is certain, however, that mere ſuper- 
ſtition could never have exhibited fo ſteady and 
conſiſtent a piety as that of Lewis; and it ſeems 
no leſs ſo, that mere philoſophy, it whatever ſenſe 
we may ſuppoſe the hiſtorian to have uſed that 
vague and ill-defined term, was equally incompe- 
petent to produce ſuch a character as that of this 
prince, It was the Chriſtian, the man of faith, of 
humility, and of prayer, which exhibited the perſon- 
age before us. Let us attend a little to the xxvITS 
OF THE SPIRIT, which ſprang from Chriſtian prin- 
ciples in this monarch; for the courſe of our 
hiſtory gives us very ſeldom an opportunity of illuſ- 
trating the power of the Goſpel in national and 
political tranſactions. 

The weak and diſtracted government of our 
king Henry III. gave to Lewis frequent occaſions 
of exerciſing that ſecular chicane, and that ſpirit of 
artful intrigue, in which mere ſtateſmen abound. 
The Engliſh were dwided among themſelves, and 
Henry held the balance of power among them 
with a tremulous hand. But Lewis took no ad- 
vantage of their diviſions, nor attempred to expel 
them from their provinces, which they ſtifl held in 
France. John, the father of Henry, had by a 
ſentence of attainder, feconded by the arms of 
Philip Auguſtus, the grandfather of Lewis, been 

deprived 
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deprived of Normandy, and ſome other provinces 
in France. Lewis had ſcruples of conſcience, 
which affected his mind, in regard to the detention 
of thoſe provinces, which had fallen to him by 
way of inheritance. He even expreſſed ſome in- 
tention of reſtoring them, and was only prevented 
by reflecting on the juſtice of puniſhing John, as 
a felon and a murderer, who had barbarouſly ſlain 
his nephew Prince Arthur. — He never interpoſed 
in Engliſh affairs, but with an intention to com- 
pole the differences between the king and his 
nobility; he recommended every healing meaſure 
to both parties; and he exerted himſelf with all 
his might, to bring to a ſenſe of his duty, the 
ear] of Leiceſter, that ſame enterpriſing rebel, 
who, after a ſeries of ſplendid crimes, was at laſt 
defeated and ſlain by Edward prince of Wales, the 
ſon of king Henry, He made a treaty with Eng- 
land, at a time when the affairs of the kingdom 
were at the loweſt ebb : but, he took no advantage 
of his own ſuperior ſituation in the terms of the 
treaty. He made ſome liberal conceſſions: he en- 
ſured to Henry the peaccable poſſeſſion of Guienne ; 
and only required him to cede Normandy, and 
his other provinces, which he had no proſpect of 
ever regaining. Afterwards, when by a rare 1n- 
ſtance of confidence, the king of England and his 
barons agreed to refer the ſettlement of their dit- 
ferences to Lewis, that equitable monarch decided 
in a manner, which {hewed his equal regard to the 
prerogatives of the crown and the rights of the 
people. | 
In his days, Gingis Kan, the Tartar, threatened 
to deluge Europe by his victorious arms. The 
conſternation was general: but, Lewis ſaid to his 
mother, What have we to fear? we ſhall either 
live cqnquerors, or die martyrs ?” Sg 
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The ſpirit of the Cruſades was adapted to the 
ſuperſtitious habits of Lewis, and he fell into the 
ſnare. From this quarter alone he, who in other 
reſpects was the father and friend of his people, 
was unhappily led into a conduct prejudicial to 
ſociety. Having been brought to the brink of the 
grave by an illneſs in 1244, when he was beginning 
to recover he took the vow of the Croſs; and, as 
ſoon as he was able, raiſed an army and made an 
expedition into the Holy Land. Before his de- 
parture, he took care to make large reſtitution for 
injuries inadvertently committed throughout the 
kingdom : he took the moſt exact care of the morals 
of his ſoldiers, ſo far as he had opportunity and 
ability; and, in the whole courſe of his military 
meaſures, avoided the unneceſſary effuſion of blood 
by ſaving the life of every infidel, whom he could 
take — It is a deplorable inſtance of the 
power of the god of this world” * over our fallen 
race, that a monarch of ſo much good ſenſe, and 
of ſo great virtue and piety, could yet be engaged 
in a cauſe ſo imprudent and chimerical. Good 
men, however, will act a conſiſtent part, even 
where they are evidently miſtaken in their object. 
Lewis was ſtill the ſame man; and the fear of God 
was his predominant principle of action. Let civil 
biſtory relate his military proweſs, the efforts of 
his prodigious valour, and the ſeries of his calami- 
ties. When he was taken priſoner by the Saracens, 
and was menaced with death, he behaved with his 
uſual fortitude, and concern for his ſoldiers. At 
length being ranſomed, he vilited Paleſtine. Hear- 
ing of the death of his mother Blanche, he diſ- 
covered much filial tenderneſs on the occaſion. 
As he returned to Europe after a diſaſtrous expe- 
dition, three ſermons were preached every week on 


board 


* 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


Vol. IV. C 
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board his ſhip; and the ſailors and ſoldiers were 
catechized and inſtructed, Lewis bearing a part in 
all the religious offices, He returned to Paris 
after an abſence of almoſt ſix years. Here he was 
viſited by our Henry VII. to whom he ſaid, 1 
think myſelf more faßßy, that God hath given 
me patience in ſuffering, than if I had conquered 
the world.” We are told, that many Saracens, in- 
duced by his piety, received Chriſtian baptiſm; 
and that he ſent two monks to preach to the 
Tartars;—but the vices of Chriſtians were ſo fla- 
grant, as to defeat all theſe good intentions. 
Devoted as Lewis was to the popedom, he could 
not but ſee the enormous eccleſiaſtical abuſes, which 
at that time prevailed. He, therefore, made laws 
againſt papal encroachments, and againſt ſimony; 
and prohibited the rapines of the Roman Pontiff 
by an. edi&, in which he exprefles himſelf to this 
effect; © the exactions and heavy impoſitions of 
money, impoſed on our kingdom by the court of 
Rome, through which our territories are miſer- 
ably impoveriſhed, we will not ſuffer to be col- 
lected *. Words were no empty ſounds with a 
Prince of his ſteadineſs and fortitude ; and, by the 
vigour and wiſdom of his adminiſtration, France 
ſeems to have been much exempted from that in- 


tolerable oppreſſion of the Roman Tyrant, under 


which England at that time groaned. But Lewis 
undertook a ſecond Cruſade, laid ſiege to Tunis on 
the coaſt of Africa, and died before that city.— 
On the approach of death he gave very falutary 
advice to Philip his eldeſt ſon. Avoid wars,” 
ſays he, With Chriſtians, and ſpare the innocent 
ſubjects of your enemy. Diſcountenance blaſ- 
phemy, games of chance, drunkenneſs, and im- 
purity. Lay no heavy burdens on your ſubjects. 
I pray our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to ſtrengthen you in 

his 


* Cent. Magd. XIII. 329. 
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his ſervice, and always to increaſe his grace in you; 
and I beg that we may together ſee, praiſe and 
honour him to eternity. Suffer patiently ; being per- 
ſuaded that you deſerve much more puniſhment for 
your fins; and then tribulation will be your gun. 
Love and converſe with the godly : baniſh the vicious 
from your company : delight to hear profitable 
ſermons : wherever you are, permit none, in your 
preſence, to deal in flanderous or indecent conver- 
ſation. Hear the poor with patience: and, where 
your own intereſt is concerned, ſtand for your 
adverſary againſt yourſelf, till the truth appear.” 


As Lewis grew more feeble, he deſired no mention 


whatever to be made to him of temporal things; 
and ſcarce ſpake at all, except to his Confeffor. 
He prayed with tears for the converſion of infi- 
dels and ſinners; and beſought God, that his army 
might have a fafe retreat, leſt through weakneſs of 
the fleſh, they ſhould deny Chriſt. He repeated 
aloud, ** Lord, I will enter into thine houſe ; .I 
will worſhip in thy holy temple, and give glory 
to thy name. Into thine hands I commend my 
ſpirit.” Theſe were his laſt words; and he 
breathed out his ſoul in the year 1270, aged fifty- 
five years. In better times, and with clearer 
Evangelical light, what might not have been 
expected from ſuch a character? We have 
ſeen the moſt abject ſuperſtition combined with 
the moſt dignified uprightneſs. We have ſeen 
Chriſtianity, degenerated indeed and diſgraced 
with ſuperſtition, but ſtill amiable and fruitful 
in good works; and in ſuch good works, as no 
man of mere ſecular wiſdom could ever pre- 
tend to. The name and fundamental truths 
of Jeſus, to a mind like his, humble and con- 
trite through divine influence, exhibited a rare 
aſſemblage of Wrtues. And one may aſk the moſt 
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bigoted admirer of modern French philoſophy and 
republicaniſm, to ſhew a ſingle perſon, who has 
taken an active part in the late revolutions of 
that infatuated nation, that can at all be com- 
pared to Lewis IX. in fincerity, philanthrophy, 
and modeſty. 

This Century ſaw alſo a Pope, who will deſerve 
to be commemorated in the annals of the Church 
of Chriſt. Peter Celeſtine was * born in Apulia, 
about the year 1221, and lived as an hermit in a 
little cell. He was admitted into holy orders; 
but after that, he lived five years in a cave on 
Mount Morroni near Sulmona. He was moleſted 
with internal temptations, which his confeſſor told 
him were a ſtratagem of the enemy, that would 
not hurt him, if he deſpiſed it. He founded a 
monaſtery at Mount Morroni, in 1274. The See 
of Rome, having been vacant two years and three 
months, Celeſtine was unanimouſly choſen Pope 
on account of the fame of his ſanftity. The 
Archbiſhop of Lyons t, preſenting him with the in- 
ſtrument of his election, conjured him to ſubmit 
to the vocation. Peter, in aſtoniſhment, proſtrated 
himſelf on the ground; and, after he had continued 


in prayer a conſiderable time, he roſe up, and, 


fearing to oppoſe the will of God, he conſented to 
his election, and took the name of Celeſtine V. 
Since the days of the firſt Gregory, no pope had 
ever aſſumed the. Pontifical dignity with more 
purity of intention. But he had not Gregory's 
ralents for buſineſs and government; and the 
Roman See was immenſely more corrupt in the 
thirteenth than it was in the ſixth Century. 
Celeſtine ſoon became ſenſible of his incapacity : 
he was loſt, as in a wilderneſs. He attempted to 
; reform 
„Butler, Vol. K. 
+ Vertot's Knights of Malta, Vol, II. 
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reform abuſes, to retrench the luxury of the Clergy, 
to do, in ſhort, what he found totally impracti- 
cable. He committed miſtakes and expoſed him- 
ſelf to the ridicule of the ſcornful. His con- 
ſcience was kept on the rack through a variety of 
ſcruples, from which he could not extricate him- 
ſelf; and, from his ignorance of the world, and of 
Canon-law, he began to think he had done wrong 
in accepting the office. He ſpent much of his 
time in retirement: nor was he eaſy there, becauſe 
his conſcience told him, that he ought to be 
diſcharging the Paſtoral office. Overcome with 
anxiety, he aſked Cardinal Cajetan, whether he 
might not abdicate? It was anſwered, yes. Celeſ- 
tine gladly embraced the opportunity of aſſuming 
again the character of brother Peter, after he had | 
been diſtreſſed with the phantom of dignity for 
four or five. months. He abdicated in 1294. A. D. 
The laſt act of his Pontificate was worthy of the 1294 
ſincerity of his character. He made a conſtitu- 
tion, that the Pontiff might be allowed to abdi- 
cate, if he pleaſed &. It is remarkable, that no 
pope has, ſince that time, taken the benefit of this 
conſtitution. 

That ſame Cajetan, who had encouraged his 
reſignation, contrived to be elected his Succeſſour, 
and took the name of Boniface VIII. Though 
Peter had given the moſt undoubted proofs of his 
love of oblcurity, and defired nothing more than 
that he might ſpend the reſt of his days in private 
devotion, yet Boniface, who meaſured other men 
by himſelf, apprehended and impriſoned him, left 
he ſhould revoke his reſignation. Peter gave | 
ſuch proofs of ſincerity, as convinced all _ | 
except Boniface himſelf, that nothing was to be 
dreaded from his ambition. The tyrant ſent him 


into 


* Platina. 
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into the caſtle of Fumone, under a guard of ſol- 
diers: the old hermit was ſhut up in a hideous 


dungeon ; and his reſt was interrupted. by the 
jailors, who nightly diſturbed his fleep. Theſe 
inſults and hardſhips he ſeems to have born with 
Chriſtian patience and meekneſs. He ſent this mel- 
ſage to Boniface, * ] am content; I defired a cell, 
and a cell you have given me.” But AMBITION 15 
MADE OF STERNER STUFF, than to yield to the 


. fuggeſtions of conſcience or humanity. In the year 
1296, after an impriſonment of ten months, Celeſ- 


tine died of a fever, moſt probably contracted by 
the unworthy treatment which he received. 

[ have now mentioned the principal facts recorded 
concerning Celeſtine. There are no memorials of 
the internal exerciſes of his mind, but the diſ- 
cerning reader will be apt to rank him with thoſe 
of whom * the world was not worthy.” After his 
deceaſe, the hypocritical Boniface, and all the Car- 


dinals, attended his obſequies at St. Peter's. This is 


that Boniface, whoſe crimes diſgraced the end of 
this century, and the beginning of the next : of 
whom it is faid, that he entered the Pontificate as 
a fox, lived as a lion, and died as a dog: and 
who, having tormented the Chriſtian world for 


eight years, met at length with a puniſhment wor- 


thy of his crimes, dying in priſon under the 
| agonies. This ſame man alſo publiſhed a 
decretal, © that the Roman Pontiff ought to be 
judged by none, though, by his conduct, he drew 
innumerable ſouls with himſelf to hell!“ 

Thomas Aquinas, called the angelical Doctor, 
filled the Chriſtian world in this Century with the 


renown of his name. He was a Dominican, who, 


by his comments on four books of Peter Lom- 
bard, maſter of the ſentences, and, particularly, by 
his expoſitions of Ariſtotle, made himſelf more 


famous 
* Heb. xi. 38. 
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famous than moſt men of that time, on account of 
his {kill in Scholaſtic Divinity. His penetration 
and genius were of the firſt order; but he excelled 
in that ſubtile and abſtruſe kind of learning only, 
which was better calculated to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion, than to improve the underſtanding. He main- 
tained what is commonly called the doctrine of 
Free-will, though he largely quoted Auguſtine, 
and retailed many of his pious and devotional ſenti- 
ments. His Ariſtotelian ſubtilties enabled him to 
give a ſpecious colour to the abſurd doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, which in him found a vehement 
Defender. The new feſtival of the body of Chriſt 
was, by this Divine, adorned with an idolatrous 
ritual, which ſtrengthened the faſhionable ſuper- 
ſtitions*, He was the great ſupporter of the doc- 
trine of Supererogation, which, at the ſame time 
that it eſtabliſhed the moſt pernicious views of ſelf- 
righteouſneſs, by leaving the diſpoſal of the ſuper- 
fluous treaſure of the merits of Saints to the diſ- 
cretion of the Papal See, added one ſtrong link 
to the chain, which dragged the nations into eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſlavery. Nor were his voluminous writings 
much calculated to inſtruct mankind. For he ſup- 
poſed, that whatever ſenſe any paſſage of Scripture 
would, poſſibly, admit in grammatical conſtruction, 
it was the real ſenſe intended by the Holy Spirit: 
whence the imaginations of every ſportive Genius 
were regarded as of divine authority. And thus the 
Scriptures were perverted and expoſed to the ridi- 
cule of profane minds. Nor were they reſcued 
from this miſerable abuſe, till the Ara of the Re- 

: a formation. 


* I have conſulted the Centuriators, Moſheim, Pu Pin, and 
Butler concerning the tenets and writings of this DoQor, and, 
on the whole, can find but little matter, which may properly 
belong to this hiſtory. —A ſimilar obſervation may be made 
concerning Bonaventura, 
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formation. His ſentiments on the all- important 
doctrine of juſtification, were deplorably corrupt; 
and that * *good works deſerve grace of congruity,” 
was one of his favourite axioms. His notions of 
the nature of repentance were egregiouſlly trifling. 
On the other hand, there are in his writings, and 
particularly in the account of his diſcourſes during 
his laſt ſickneſs, traces of great devotion, and a ſtrain 
of piety very fimilar to that of Auguſtine. But 
1 confels, that, interlarded as they are with Romiſh 
idolatry, and an unbounded attachment to the 
pope as the infallible guide of the church, I feel 
no inclination to tranſcribe them; becauſe I am 
throughly convinced of the frauds by which the 
Dominicans ſupported the popedom; and becaufe 
ſome glare of ſolemn devotion ſeemed neceſſary to 
be employed by the agents of that See, in order 
to maintain the reputation of a ſyſtem intolerably 
corrupt. 

Bonaventura, a Franciſcan Doctor, may be briefly 
diſmiſſed with fimilar obſervations. He alſo held 
the ſame corrupt ſentiments, concerning juſtification, 
with Thomas Aquinas, Nor does there appear in 
the whole Roman Church, in this century, a ſingle 
Divine, who could give to a ſerious enquirer the Scrip- 
tural anſwer to the queſtion, © what ſhall I do to be 
ſaved t? Hence all, who felt trouble of conſcience, 
were led to betake themſelves to ſalvos witb which 
the blind leaders of the blind ſupplied them. — 
Among theſe the delufive invention of Purgatory 
was the moſtremarkable; and in the Romiſh Church 
it upholds its credit to this day. Before the true 
{cripture-doctrine of juſtification it cannot ſtand for 
a moment; and whoever applies this doctrine with 
unfeigned faith to a guilty conſcience, ſuch an one 

| will 
See Article x111. of the Church of England, 
+ Acts xvi. 30, 31. 
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will find relief, and will be led into the paths of true 
peace and genuine holineſs. He may indeed and 
ought to pity thoſe, who are deluded by fo unſcrip- 
tural and ſuperſtitious a notion as that of Pur- 
gatory, but he himſelf will never be led captive by 
it,—lt may be worth while to ſtate the reaſons on 
which the advocates of the Papacy ſupport the 
doctrine of Purgatory in their own words #.— 
« Some part of the debt, which the penitent owes 
to the divine juſtice, may remain uncancelled.— 
Certainly ſome fins are venial, which deſerve not 
eternal death; yet, if not effaced by condign penance 
in this world, they muſt be puniſhed in the next. 
— The ſmalleſt fin excludes a foul from heaven, 
ſo long as it is not blotted out, But no man 
will ſay, that a venial fin, which deſtroys not ſancti- 
fying grace, will be puniſhed with eternal torments. 
Hence there muſt be a relaxation of ſome fin in 
the world to come.—Venial fins of ſurpriſe are 
readily effaced by penance, as we hope, through 
the divine mercy. Venial ſins of malice, or thoſe 
committed with: full deliberation, are of a different 
nature, far more grievous and fatal. They are 
uſually fins of habit, and lead even to mortal fin.” 
Thus, by the help of certain diſtinctions of 
ſins, concluſions no where warranted in Scripture 
were drawn, and mankind were led to look on 


purgatory as a relief to troubled conſciences. If 


they had not effaced their guilt by penance in this 
life, it was hoped that purgatory, aſſiſted by the 
prayers and donations made in behalf of the de- 
ceaſed, would releaſe them afterwards from damna- 
tion. How ſtrongly men were hence encouraged 
to live in ſin all their days, 1s but too plain. And 
it ſeems wonderful, that ſo learned and ſenſible an 
author as A. Butler ſhould build a doctrine of ſuch 
practical importance on mere conjectures without 


the 
* Butler, Vol. XI. page 27. 
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the leaſt ſcriptural ground. But on the other 
hand, whoever ſees the real guilt and defilement 
of ſin, of all forts of fin, and reſts wholly and 
entirely for acceptance with God on the righteouſ- 
neſs, atonement, and interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
finds at once the power of ſuperſtition and of licen- 
tiouſneſs ſubdued; and he knows how to poſſeſs 
his ſoul IN PERFECT PEACE; and to ſerve his 
heavenly Father without fear, in holineſs and 
righteouſneſs before him all the days of his life.” * 
The inſtruction, which lays open this ſecret, is 
given by every real Proteſtaut teacher of divinity ; 
inſtruction, —which, we ſee, the two great admired 
Doctors and ſuppoſed luminaries of the thirteenth 
century were unable to give. 

It is much to be wiſhed that we could know more 
of Hugo the Burgundian, a Roman Cardinal, who 
wrote comments on the whole ſcriptures, and 
honeſtly expoſed the impiety and wickedneſs of the 
eccleſiaſtics of his time. He died at Rome, in 
the year 1262 f. 

Guilhelmus {, Biſhop of Paris, flouriſhed about 
the year 1230. On Chriſtian juſtification, and 
other fundamentals, he thought more juſtly than 
many of his contemporaries. He wrote on various 
religious ſubjects, and particularly on the collation 
of benefices ; on which point he held, that no man 
could be a Pluraliſt, without the loſs of his ſoul, 
unleſs the value of his preferments was exceedingly 
ſmall. He was a man of learning and piety. 

On this queſtion the care of the antient Church 
had been remarkable. In the fourth general coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, by the tenth canon, Pluralities 
were condemned: allo at the ſecond council of 
Nice, in the eighth century. In the ſixth council 
of Paris, held in the year 829, the ſame practice 

was 


 ® Lukei, 74 + See Burnet's Paſtoral Care. f Ibid. 4093. 
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was pronounced unlawful. And ſo ſtrongly did the 
voice of natural conſcience, and the common ſenſe of 
propriety and decorum prevail againſt the torrent 
of faſhionable corruptions, in ſpeculation at leaſt, 
that even in the twelfth and thirteen centuries, the 
poſſeſſion of ſcandalous pluralities was condemned 
in a papal council, namely, the fourth council of 
the Lateran®, 

Chriſtianus, Biſhop of Mentz, was accuſed be- 
fore the Pope as a perſon incapable of governing the 
Church. For he had refuſed to be concerned in 
military and ſecular employments, and had given 
bimſalf up to the Paſtoral care. In theſe times 
ſuch a conduct was deemed contemptible at leaſt, 
if not criminal: after two years reſidence at Mentz 
he reſigned; and, not long after, he died in the year 
12511. 


„ Cent, Magd. 483. + 1d. Cent. Magd. 
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CH AF. VAL 


GROSSETESTE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


JIE. GROSSETESTE was born pro- 
3 bably about the year 1175: he ſeems to have 
been a perſon of obſcure parentage at Stradbrook in 
Suffolk. He ſtudied at Oxford, where learning was 
very zealouſly cultivated: and there he laid the 
foundation of his ſkill in the Greek tongue, the 
knowledge of which had been introduced from 
France and Italy. Hence he made himſelf maſter 
of Ariſtotle, whoſe works, though idolized, had 
hitherto been only read through the medium of 
tranſlation: - and at Oxford allo he ftudied the 
ſacred language of the Old Teſtament. He after- 
wards went to Paris, the moſt renowned ſeminary 
then in Europe, where he ftill proſecuted the ſtudy 
of the Hebrew and the Greek, and became a per- 
fect maſter of the French language. Here alſo he 
became, according to the ideas of the age, a con- 
ſummate Theologian and Philoſopher. Knowledge 
was then very rude and inaccurate; but Groſſe- 
teſte, doubtleſs, poſſeſſed all which Europe could 
furniſh. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that he ſhould have been looked on as a 
Magician: the ſame thing happened to the famous 

Roger Bacon, who flouriſhed — later. 
Groſſeteſte, was a divine of principal note in 
the Univerſity of Oxford. He aſſociated with 
BOTH 


am obliged principally to Mr. Pegge's late valuable pub- 
lication of the life of this diſtinguiſhed Prelate for the ſollowing 


account; but 1 have alſo conſulted Fox the Martyrologiſt and 
other authors. | 
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BOTH the mendicant orders, and was the firſt Lec- 
turer in the Franciſcan ſchool of that ſeminary. 
He ſeems to have been always ſerious 1n religion 
according to the degree of light which he had : 
and, as his views were very indiſtinct, it is not ſur- 
priſing, that he was, for a time at leaſt, capti- 
vated by the appearance of ſanctity in thoſe de- 
ceivers of mankind. 

In the year 1235, he was elected, by the dean and &. P. 
chapter, Biſhop of Lincoln; and king Henry III. 1235. 
confirmed their choice. That See was then much 
more extenſive than it is at this day: and the new 
biſhop, who was of an ardent and active ſpirit, 
immediately undertook to reform abuſes. For 
this end he uſually went through the ſeveral arch- 
deaconries and deaneries, requiring the attendance 
of the Clergy, and admoniſhing the people like- 
wiſe to attend, that their children might be con- 
firmed, that they might make their confeſſion, and 
hear the word of God. Robert himſelf uſually 
preached to the Clergy; and ſome Friar of the 
Dominican or Franciſcan order lectured the peo- 
ple. The Friars of theſe orders were now his 
particular favourites ; and he encouraged them to 
hear the confeſſions of the laity, and to enjoin 
them penance. The ſecular Clergy were naturally 
enough offended at this predilection of the biſhop: 
they thought that their own rights were invaded. 
In the mean time the Friars themſelves gradually 
brought the new orders into diſrepute by exerciſing 
an unlimited dominion over the conſciences of the 
laity, and by enriching themſelves at their expence. 
But Robert, who meaſured the minds of others by 
his own honeſty and fimplicity, and who was 
pleaſed with the ſuperior learning, zeal, and acti- 
vity of theſe new inſtruments of the papacy ſaw 
not as yet the evil. tendency of their meaſures, 

and, 
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and, therefore, he encouraged their labours. The 
days were evil: the zealous biſhop could not think 
of giving countenance to the ſecular Clergy who 
were ignorant and vicious, in preference to the 
Friars : and, in his zeal for promoting godlineſs, of 
which his notions were confuſed and indigeſted, he 
was glad of thoſe aſſiſtants, who ſeemed moſt cheer- 
fully to co-operate with his own benevolent 1n- 
tentions. 

But though he was far more diſpoſed to favour 
the two new orders than they deſerved, he was 
ſevere in his cenſures of the other more ancient 
orders, and was very ſtrict in his viſitations of them. 
In both parts of his conduct he was influenced by 
the ſame upright principle: the hypocriſy indeed 
of the Dominicans and Franciſcans eſcaped his 
penetration; but he could not be deceived by the 
groſs ignorance and diſſolute manners of the 
more ancient orders. Such were the methods by 
which the prince of darkneſs ſeems to have pro- 
longed the reign of Anti-Chriſt. The orders of 
antient times, having filled up their ſeaſon in ſup- 
porting the MAN oF six by a ſpecious appearance 
of holineſs, when this was gone, other orders 
aroſe, who undertook the ſame taſk, and defended 
the ſyſtem of iniquity by a ſeverer courſe of life 
and manners. Even ſuch men as the biſhop of 
Lincoln, rigidly conſcientious and upright, were ſe- 
duced, undeſignedly, to lend their aid in impoſing 
on mankind. In the mean time, the true cure 
of theſe evils, namely, the light of ſcripture and of 
its genuine doctrines, was generally unknown in 
Chriſtendom. 

One of the moſt ſalutary offices of the art of 
criticiſm 1s to diſtinguiſh the genuine works of the 
antients from the ſpurious. This was unknown in 
Groſſeteſte's time: and hence the laborious biſhop 


was 
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Vas induced to employ his learning in tranſlating 

« the Teſtaments of the twelve Patriarchs” out of 
Greek into Latin. He thought that he had, by 
this means, enriched Europe with a valuable monu- 
ment of ſacred antiquity. Ir is amazing, that the 
biſhop ſhould place ſo contemptible a performance 
on an equal footing with the holy Scriptures. It 
{carcely ſeemed worth while to mention ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, except as a demonſtration that the 1g- 
norance of the times was exceedingly great, and 
that the difficulties of acquiring divine knowledge 
were then immenſe beyond our conception. 

Let it ſuffice to mention in general, that the 
biſhop of Lincoln was, partly through his love of 
juſtice, and partly through the exceſſive warmth 
of his temper, frequently engaged in quarrels with 
convents, and with other agents of the pope. 
At one time he was even excommunicated by the 
convent of Canterbury: but this eccleſiaſtical ſen- 
tence was ſo frequently proſtituted to the baſeſt 
purpoſes, and was ſo often pronounced on frivo- 
lous occaſions, that it had, in a great meaſure, loſt 
its influence on the minds of men. Grofleteſte 
treated it, in his own caſe, with ſcorn and con- 
tempt, and continued to labour in the promotion of 
piety, and in the redreſs of abuſes, with unwearied 
vigour and activity, but, at the ſame time, under all 
the diſadvantages, which the darkneſs of the times 
and an eager and vehement temper may be ſup- 
poſed to occaſion. So long a courſe of conſiſtent ſtea- 
dineſs, integrity, and ſo much fear of God, attended 
with ſo ſmall a degree of ſpiritual light, as in the 
caſe of this Biſhop, is not a common phenomenon 
in the Church of God. But the work of the holy 
ſpirit in religion is diverſified with an endleſs variety 
of operations, The inſtance before us deſerves 
attention: The holy ſoul of Robert Groſſeteſte, 
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which was favoured with ſomuch diſcernment, as juſt 
to underſtand and receive the effentials of godlineſs, 
and no more, could not endure with patience the 
manifold corruptions of the times. He took pains 
in his dioceſe to reform various groſs abuſes, among 
which was the practice of Clergymen acting plays, 
and maintaining connection with Jews. The Friars 
were {till his favourites: and he rebuked the rectors 
and vicars of his dioceſe, becauſe they neglected to 
hear them preach, and becauſe they diſcouraged the 
people from attending and confeſſing to them. His 
devoted attachment to the popedom appears hence 
in a ſtriking light, and ſtill more ſo in ſome other 
tranſactions which it is not neceſfary to particu- 
larize. He continued to patronize the Friars. 
Theſe were his moſt intimate companions: with 
theſe he uſed to hold conferences on the ſcriptures; 
and at one time he had thoughts of entering into 
the Franciſcan order himſelf. But how ever de- 
fective he was in doctrine, he was exceeding]y ſtrict 
in his views of morality: and, like all reformers of 
the merely active claſs, who labour to promote ex- 
ternal good conduct, with low and inadequate ideas 
of Chriſtian principle, he excited great offence and 
diſguſt, and produced very little ſolid benefit to 
mankind, 

Events, however, occurred, which in ſome mea- 
{ure unfolded to the eyes of the Biſhop the real 


character of the Friars. In 1247, two Engliſh 


Franciſcans were ſent into England with credentials 
to extort money for the Pope. They applied to 
the prelates and abbots, but ſeem, at this time at 
leaſt, to have met with little ſucceſs. Grofleteſte 
was amazed at the inſolence and pompous appear- 
ance of the Friars, who aſſured him that they had 
the pope's bull, and who earneſtly demanded fix 


thouſand marks for the contribution of the ** 
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of Lincoln; “ Friars, anſwered he, with all re- 
verence to his holineſs be it ſpoken, the demand 
is as diſhonourable, as it is impracticable. The 
whole body of the clergy and people are concerned 
in it equally with me. For me then to give a 
definitive anſwer in an inſtant to ſuch a demand, 
before the ſenſe of the kingdom is taken upon it, 
would be raſh and abſurd.” The native good 
ſenſe of the Biſhop ſuggeſted this anſwer ; but the 
true Anti-Chriſtian character of the Pope was as 
yet unknown to Groſſeteſte.— The blood of our 
Saviour was about the ſame time pretended to be 
brought into England, and he had the weakneſs to 
vindicate the deluſion, 

The Biſhop continued till to exert himſelf with 
the moſt upright intentions for the good of the 
Church. But, it was his uſual infelicity to“ *la- 
bour 1n the fire for very vanity,” becauſe he had 
no diſtinct perception of the fundamental truths 
of Chriſtianity. The value of ſolid and perſpi- 
cuous views of Evangelical truth was never more 
forcibly exhibited than in his caſe, Moſt Biſhops 
or Paſtors, who have been poſſeſſed of this advan- 
tage, though inferiour to Groſſeteſte in magnani- 
mity, induſtry, and activity, have yet, if truly 
pious, far exceeded him in promoting the real good 
of the Church, He tranſlated the works of John 
Damaſcenus, and of the ſpurious Dionyſius the 
Areopagite, and illuſtrated them with commentaries; 
the former author was learned indeed, but was the 
great patron of image-worſhip; and the latter was 
a contemptible viſionary. 

It was in the caſe of practical evils, not of doc- 
trinal errors, that the Biſhop of Lincoln ſhowed 
the ſtrength of his diſcernment: In regard to theſe 

| | he 
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he never failed to a& with fincerity and vigour. 
In 1248, he obtained, at a great expenſe, from 
Innocent IV. letters to empower him to reform 
the religious orders. If he had underſtood at that 
time the real character of Anti-Chriſt, he would 
have foreſeen the vanity of all attempts to reform 
the Church, which were grounded on Papal autho- 
rity. The rectitude, however, of his own mind was 
ſtrikingly apparent in the tranſaction. He ſaw 
with grief the waſte of large revenues made by 


the monaſtic orders; and being ſupported by the 


Pope, as he thought, he determined to take into 
his own hand the rents of the religious houſes, 
moſt probably with a deſign to inſtitute and or- 
dain vicarages in his dioceſe, and to provide for 
the more general inftruftion of the people. But 
the Monks appealed to the Pope; and Groſſeteſte, 
in his old age, was obliged to travel to Lyons, 
where Innocent reſided. Roman venality was now 

at its height, and the Pope determined the cauſe 
againſt the Biſhop. Grieved and aſtoniſhed at fo 
unexpected a decifion Grofleteſte ſaid to Inno- 
cent, ** | relied on your letters and promiſes, but 
am entirely diſappointed.” What is that to you, 
anſwered the Pope, you have done your part, and 
we are diſpoſed to favour them: 1s YOUR EYE 
EVIL, BECAUSE I AM GOOD? With ſuch ſhame- 
leſs effrontry can wicked men trifle with ſcriptural 
paſſages. The Biſhop, in a low tone, but ſo as 
to be heard, faid with indignation, O money, how 
great is thy power, eſpecially at the court of 
Rome! The remark was bold and indignant, but 
perfectly juſt. It behoved Innocent to give ſome 
anſwer; and he uſed the common method of 
wicked men in ſuch caſes, namely, to retort the 
acculation. “ You Engliſh, ſaid he, are always 
grinding and impoveriſhing one another. How 
many 
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many religious men, perſons of prayer and hoſpita- 
lity, are you ſtriving to depreſs, that you may ſacri- 
fice to your own tyranny and avarice ! ”—So ſpake 
the moſt unprincipled of robbers to a Biſhop, whoſe 
unſpotted integrity was allowed by all the world. 

All that the Biſhop could do was to leave his 
teſtimony at the court of Rome; and he delivered 
three copies of a long ſermon, one copy to the 
Pope, the other two copies to two of the Cardinals. 
In this diſcourſe he ſharply inveighed againſt the 
flagitious practices of the court of Rome, parti- 
cularly the appropriation of churches to religious 
houſes, the appeals of the religious to the Pope, 
and the ſcandalous clauſe * in the Bulls of xo 
OBSTANTE, which was the great engine of the 
Pope's diſpenſing power. He obſerves, that the 
Son of God ſubmitted to a moſt ignominious 
death for the redemption of human fouls, which, 
without mercy, were delivered to wolves and bears. 
His uprightneſs and magnanimity were evidenced 
by this ſtep, but no good effect appeared. To 
have explained and enforced the doctrines of the 
Goſpel itſelf, and to have proved the whole ſtruc- 
ture of the Papacy to have been perfectly incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe doctrines, would have been a far 
more likely method of promoting the edification 
of the Church; but to this taſk the light and 
knowledge of the Biſhop were unequal. He was 
for ſometime fo dejected with the diſappointment 
which he had met with, that he formed intentions 
of reſigning his biſhopric. But, recollecting what 
ravages of the Church might be the conſequence 
of fuch a ſtep, he felt it his duty to remain 1n his 
office, and to do all the good, which the infelicity 
of the times would permit. 

f The 

* See an account of the effect of this clauſe near the bottom 
of page 53. 
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The Biſhop often preached to the people in the 
courſe of his perambulation through his dioceſe; and 
he required the neighbouring Clergy to attend the ſer- 
mons. He earneſtly exhorted them to be laborious in 
miniſtring to their flocks; and the lazy Italians, who, 
by virtue of the Pope's letters had been intruded 
into opulent benefices, and who neither underſtood 
the language of the people, nor wiſhed to inſtruct 
them, were the objects of his deteſtation. He 
would often with indignation caft the papal bulls 
out of his hands, and abſolutely refuſe to comply 
with them, ſaying, that he ſhould be the friend of 
Satan, if he ſhould commit the care of ſouls to 
foreigners. IX xo ENT, however, perſiſting in his 
plan, preremptorily ordered him to admit an Ita- 
lian, perfectly ignorant of the Engliſh language, 
to a very rich benefice in the dioceſe of Lincoln ; 
and Grofleteſte, refuſing to obey, was ſuſpended. 
Whether the ſentence of ſuſpenſion was formally 
repealed, or not, does not appear. Certain it 1s, 
that the Biſhop continued to exerciſe his Epiſcopal 
functions; and ſhortly we ſhall advert to facts, 
which prove in a ſtill more ftriking manner, 
with what impunity he deſpiſed the Papal man- 
dates. | 

Obſerving that - churches appropriated to reli- 
gious houſes had not always ſtated vicars, and that 
where vicarages exiſted, they were often meanly 
endowed, he obtained at length in 1250, a Bull 
from Innocent to empower him to regulate: theſe 
marters. The evil was indeed enormous; but the 
perſevering zeal of the Biſhop, ſupported by the 
extenſive influence of his character, prevailed at 
length in ſome degree over the Pope's uſurpations ; 
and a conſiderable number of vicarages in his dio- 
ceſe were at length regulated. A pious and up- 

right 
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right perſeverance in the reformation of abuſes, 
amidſt many vexatious diſappointments, is ſeldom 
altogether in vain ; and this wiſe and encouraging 
order of the Divine government is extremely worthy 
of the attention of Dignitaries of the Church in all 
es. 

SGrofſereſte united the labours of his pen to 
thoſe of the Epiſcopal office. He began a com- 
ment on the Pſalter, though he lived not to finiſh 
the work; and he ſeems to have known no other 
recreation, than what naturally aroſe from the 
variety of his religious employments. 


In January 1253, Innocent was deſirous of pre- A. D 


ferring his nephew, an Italian youth, in the cathe- 
dral of Lincoln; and for this purpoſe, he, by 
letter, directed the Biſhop of the dioceſe to give 
him the firſt canonry that ſhould be vacant. This 
was to be done by PrRoviIsION; for that was the 
decent term employed by the Pontiff when he 
undertook to provide a ſucceſſour to a benefice 
before hand, under pretence of correcting the 
abuſe of long vacancies. Innocent ſeems to have 
been determined in this inſtance to intimidate the 
Biſhop into ſubmiſſion. He declared, that any 
other diſpoſal of the canonry (hould be null and 
void; and that he would excommunicate every 
one, who ſhould dare to diſobey his injunction. 
He wrote to two Italians, his Agents in England, 
ordering them to enſure and complete the ap- 
pointment, with his uſual clauſe of Nox on- 
STANTE; a clauſe pregnant with the moſt intole- 
rable abuſes; for it ſet aſide all ſtatutes and 
cuſtoms, and obliged them to give way to the 
preſent humour of the Pope. 

Groſſeteſte, reſolute in his diſobedience, wrote 
an EPISTLE on this occaſion, which has made his 
name immortal. As he advanced in years, he faw 
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more clearly the corruptions of the Popedom, 
which, however, he ſtill looked on as of divine 
authority. But if we ſet aſide this remnant of the 
prejudices of education, he argues altogether on 
Proteſtant principles. Some extracts of the Epiſ- 
tle may deſerve the reader's attention“ . I am 
not diſobedient to the Apoſtolical precepts. I am 
bound by the divine command to obey thęſe. 
Our Saviour Chriſt ſaith, whoſoever is not with 
me, is againſt me.— Our Lord the Pope appears 
to be his type and repreſentative. It is impoſſible 
then that the ſanctity of the Apoſtolical See can 
be repugnant to the authority of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The NON ossTANTE clauſe overflows with uncer- 
tainty, fraud, and deceit, and ſtrikes at the root 
of all confidence between man and man. Next 
to the fin of Anti-Chriſt, which thall be in the 
latter time, nothing can be more contrary to the 
doctrine of Chriſt, than to deſtroy men's ſouls, by 
defrauding them of the benefit of the Paſtoral 
office. Thoſe, who ſerve their own carnal defires 
by means of the milk and pool of the ſheep of 
Chriſt, and do not miniſter the Paſtoral office to 
the ſalvation of the flock, are guilty of deſtroying 
fouls. Two enormous evils are in this way com- 
mitted. In one reſpect they fin directly againſt 
God himſelf, who is eſſentially good; in another 
againſt the Image of God in man, which, by the 
reception of grace, 1s partaker of the diyine na- 
ture.— For the Holy Apoſtolical See to be acceſ- 
iory to fo great wickedneſs, would be a horrible 
abuſe of the fulneſs of power, an entire ſeparation 
from the glorious kingdom of Chriſt, and a 
proximity to the two Princes of darkneſs +. No 
man, faithful to the ſaid See, can, with an un- 

| {potted 
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+ He ſeems to mean the Devil and Anti- Chriſt. 
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ſpotted conſcience, obey ſuch mandates, even if 
they were ſeconded by the high order of angels 
themſelves ; on the contrary, every faithful Chriſ- 
tian ought to oppoſe them with all his might. 
It is therefore in perfect conſiſtence with my duty 
of obedience, that I withſtand theſe enormities, 
ſo abominable to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, fo re- 
pugnant to the holineſs of the Apoſtolical See, 
and ſo contrary to the unity of the Catholic faith. 
I fay then, this See cannot act but to edification; 
but your PROVISIONS are to deſtruction. The 
Holy See neither can nor ought to attempt any 
ſuch thing; for fleſh and blood, and not the Hea- 
venly Father, hath revealed ſuch doctrines.” 

It is not clear whether this Epiſtle was written 
to the Pope directly, or to ſome of his agents. 
It was meant, however, for his inſpection; and 
it affords a marvellous inſtance of that Chriſtian 
boldneſs and honefty for which Groffeteſte is fo 
juſtly renowned. —Sullted, indeed, were the qualities 
of this good man with much doctrinal imbecility, 
but ever animated by a true zeal for the honour of 
God, and by the deepeſt ſenſe of the worth of ſouls. 

Innocent, on receiving the poſitive denial, ac- 
companied with ſuch warm remonftrances, was 
incenſed beyond meafure : and“ Who, ſaid he, 
is this old dotard, who dares to judge my actions? 
By Peter and Paul, if I were not reſtrained by my 
generoſity, I would make him an example ard a 
pectacle to all mankind. Is not the king of 
England my vaſſal, and my flave? and, if I gave the 
word, would he not throw him into priſon, and 
load him with infamy and diſgrace? ” In fo low 
a light did the Biſhop of Rome behold the Mo- 
narch of this Iſland! But king John had reduced 
his kingdom into a ſtate of ſubjection to the Pope; 
and the ſame vaſſalage continued all the days of 
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his puſillanimous ſuccefſour. The Cardinals, 
however, who ſaw the danger which the Pope in- 
curred by his arrogance and temerity, endeavoured 
to moderate his reſentment. Giles in particular, 
a Spaniſh Cardinal, faid *, *“ It is not expedient 
for you to proceed againſt the Biſhop in that 
violent manner. For what he faith 1s certainly 
true, nor can we with decency condemn him. 
He is an holy man, more ſo than we ourſelves are; 
a man of excellent genius, and of the beſt morals; 
no Prelate in Chriſtendom is thought to excel 
him. By this time, it is poſſible, that the truths ex- 
preſſed in his Epiſtle are divulged among many; and 
they will ſtir up numbers againſt us. The Clergy 
both of France and England know the character 
of the man, nor is it poſſible to caſt any ſtigma 
upon him. He 1s believed to be a great philoſo- 
pher, an accompliſhed ſcholar in Latin and Greek 
literature, zealous in the adminiſtration of juſtice, a 
reader of theology in the ſchools, a popular preacher, 
a lover of chaſtity, and an enemy of Simony.” 
Others joined with Giles in the ſame ſentiments. 
On the whole, the Cardinals adviſed the Pope to 
connive at theſe tranſactions, left ſome tumult 
might ariſe in the Church, for they ſaid, it was an 
evident truth, that a revolt from the Church of 
Rome would one day take place in Chriſtendom. 
It ſeems there were even then ſome diſcerning 
Spirits, who could foreſee, that ſo unrighteous a 
domination would in time be brought to a cloſe. 
Yet the prevalence of ambition and avarice induced 
them to ſupport that domination, though they 
were convinced of its iniquity. 
But the fury of Innocent was not to be allayed. 
He vronounced the ſentence of excommunication 
a g eſte; and nominated Albert, one 
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5 of his nuncios, to the biſhopric of Lincoln. The 
5 Biſhop appealed to the tribunal of Chriſt, and | 
4 | paid no regard to the decree. What the Cardinals | 
„ foreſaw, came to paſs; the Pope's commands were 
t univerſally neglected; and the Biſhop continued 
1 in quiet poſſeſſion of his dignity. 
y In the latter end of the ſummer of the ſame year A. b. 
. 1253, he was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe at his 1253. 
; palace of Buckden ; and he ſent for Friar John de 
5 St. Giles, to converſe with him on the ſtate of the 
Church. He blamed Giles and his brethren the 
— | Dominicans, and alſo the Franciſcans, becauſe, 
d though their orders were founded in voluntary 
| poverty, they*did. not rebuke the vices of the 
er great. I am convinced, ſaid he, that both the 
ja Pope, unleſs he amend his errors, and the Friars, 
> | except they endeavour to reſtrain him, will be 
k deſervedly expoſed to everlaſting death.” We may 
3 hence collect what was the foundation of that re- 
r, ſpect which the Biſhop was wont to pay to the 
8 Friars; it was the eclat of their voluntary poverty, 
8. which he hoped would have enabled them to be 
to faithful diſpenſers of the word of God, as by it 
lt they ſeemed to be removed above the temptations 
in of avarice. If a man of his underſtanding was 
of deceived by their feigned ſanctity, it ought to be 
n. leſs matter of ſurpriſe that the world at large was 
2 impoſed on by the ſame cauſe; and that the in- 
a ſlitution of theſe orders proved ſo convenient a 
e. ſupport to the Popedom for ſeveral generations. 
ed The mind of Grofleteſte was always more clear in 
ey diſcerning the ExD of true religion than it was in 
diſcovering the MEANs of promoting it. Upright, 
d, intrepid, difintereſted, and conſtantly influenced by 
on the fear of God, he yet failed to bring hent = 
ne good which he had conceived in bv. Th, 1410 3 0 
of he had too little acquaintance with “the myttery 
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of godlineſs,” and becauſe he too much relied on 
moral and prudential plans for that reformation 
of mankind, which is ſought in vain from every 
thing, except from the knowledge and application 
of the Goſpel. 
But the Biſhop was rapidly advancing towards 
eternity; and he feems now to have had more 
ful manifeſtations of divine truth from the 
Spirit of God than any with which he had hi- 
therto been favoured, His zeal evidently aroſe 
from the pureſt charity. Superiour to ſelfiſh con- 
ſiderations, he was abſorbed in meditations con- 
cerning the Church; and we have from a con- 
temporary hiſtorian “ an account of his laſt con- 
verſations with his Chaplains, in which there was 
probably ſomething ſtill more evangelical than 
what they or the hiſtorian could underſtand. It 
is, however, our duty to report it as it is delivered 
to us; and Clergymen at leaſt will find it worthy 


their attention. 


en October, the Biſhop, oppreſſed with a fatal 
diſtemper, whatever it was, ſent for ſome of his 
Chaplains, and converſed with them. Chriſt, ſaid 
he, with a ſigh, came into the world to ſave ſouls: 
ought not he then, who takes pains to ruin ſouls, 
to be denominated Anti-Chriſt? Our God built 
the univerſe in fix days, but he laboured more 
than thirty years to reſtore man when fallen. Is not 
then the deftroyer of fouls, the Anti-Chriſt and 
the Enemy of God? The Pope is not aſhamed 
impudently to diſannul, by his clauſes of vox on- 
STANTE, the decrees of the holy Pontiffs his pre- 
deceſſours.— Many other Popes have afflicted the 
Church; this InmnocenT has enflaved it more 
than they.” He then recounts their uſurious and 
fraudulent proceedings in England, and 7 
| agan 
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againſt the arts of amaſſing money practiſed by 


tdbe Friars on account of the Cruſades.— I have 


ſeen, ſaid he, an inſtrument, in which it was in- 
ſerted, that thoſe, who, in their wills, deviſed 
money for the uſe of the Cruſades, ſhould receive 
indulgence in proportion to the ſum they gave.— 
He then expoſed the ſcandalous practice of diſ- 
poſing of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, and lamented 
that the Friars, the devotees of poverty, were now 
converted into tax-gatherers to the Pope, belying 
the habit they wore, while they were made more 
ſecular than ever. The Biſhop, indignant at theſe 
and other horrible proceedings, obſerved, © the 
Church can never be delivered from this Egyptian 
bondage, but by the edge of the ſword ;” and 
while he was ſcarcely able to ſpeak for ſighs and 
tears, his breath and his voice failed him. He 
might be ſharpened in his accuſations by the per- 
ſonal ill treatment which he himſelf had received; 
but it muſt be owned, that he had a diſtinct 
knowledge of facts, and a moſt juſt abhorrence 
of hypocriſy and iniquity. And it is only to be 
lamented, that he had hved fo long a time, and 


remained fo little acquainted with the only Chrif- 


tian armour of doctrine, which can cut down the 
powers of Anti-Chriſt. He died at Buckden, 
October 9, 1253. INNO ENT heard of his death 
with pleaſure; and ſaid with exultation, “J rejoice, 
and let every true ſon of the Roman church rejoice 
with me, that my great enemy is removed.” He 


. ordered a letter to be written to king Henry, re- 


quiring him to take up the Biſhop's body, to caſt 
it out of the Church, and to burn it. The Cardi- 
nals, however, oppoſed the tyrant; and the letter 
was never ſent, probably on account of the decline 
of Innocent's health ; for he died the ſucceeding 
year. | 
M. Paris, 
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M. Paris, though moſt ſuperſtitiouſly attached 
to the Roman See, and prejudiced againſt the 
Biſhop of Lincoln, on account of his ſeverity to- 
wards the ancient monaſtic orders, was, however, 
a man of probity and honour ; and has left ſuch 
a teſtimony to the character of Groſſeteſte, as will 
deſerve to be preſented to the Reader®, 

The holy Biſhop Robert departed this world 
which he never loved, and which was always to 
him as a place of baniſhment. He was the open 
Reprover both of my lord the Pope, and of the 
King, and the Cenſurer, of the Prelates, the Cor- 
rector of Monks, the Director of Prieſts, the In- 
ſtructor of the Clergy, the Supporter of Scholars, 
the Preacher to the Laity, the Puniſher of Incon- 
tinence, the diligent Inveſtigator of various writ- 
ings, and laſtly he was the Scourge of lazy and 
ſelfiſh Romans, whom he heartily deſpiſed. In 
the ſupply of the temporal table, liberal, copious, 
polite, cheerful and affable. In the ſpiritual Table, 
devout, humble, and contrite. In the Epiſcopal 
office, diligent, venerable, and indefatigable.” The 
hiſtorian adds to this, that even in thoſe inſtances 
of diſcipline, in which he ſeemed to bear the hardeſt 
on the Monks, he was allowed to have acted always 
with the pureſt intentions.” 

Groſſeteſte appears to have had no great turn 
for public buſineſs : he neglected it for the moſt 
part; nor did he frequent the Court. The ſalva- 
tion of ſouls was perpetually in his thoughts and 
in his mouth; and it is devoutly to be wiſhed, 
that many, whoſe Evangelical light is far ſuperiour 
to his, reſembled him in tenderneſs of — 0 
in unwearied activity and zeal, and in genuine 
humility and modeſty of ſpirit, with which, not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of a temper plainly 

iraſcible 
Mat. Paris, p. 876. Edit. Lond. 1640. 
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icaſcible in a great degree, he was very eminently 
endowed. 

In one of his letters he ſhews the idea which 
he had formed of the importance of the Paſtoral 
office x. © I dare not, for the love of God, ſays 
he, confer the care of ſouls on any perſon, who 
will not ſedulouſly diſcharge the office in perſon. 
The office itſelf is of the laſt importance; it re- 
quires a governor always RESIDENT, who applies 
himſelf to it, with vigilance, prudence, diligence, 
and fervour; who preaches the word of the Lord 
in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; who exhibits himſelf 
an example of good works; who, when he gives 
falutary admonition and is not regarded, can 
grieve and lament ; who ſhakes his hands from 
holding bribes; who ſo evidently applies to 

ious uſes the pecuniary fines, which he receives 
or the puniſhment of 2 that he 1s perfectly 
free from all ſuſpicion of ſelfiſhneſs and avarice on 
that account; who 1s delighted, when he can with 
a good conſcience acquit the accuſed ; whom no 
prejudice, paſſion, intreaty, or gift, or partiality 
can divert from the path of rectitude; who delights 
in labour, and whoſe whole deſire is to profit ſouls.” 
He, who in an age of ſuperſtition, which afforded 
ſo many temptations to venality and corruption, 
could act according to the ſpirit of theſe rules, 
muſt have been poſſeiſed of the Spirit of Chriſt, 
and have been ſuperiour to the ſpirit of the 
world, 

To have ſo much enlarged on the character and 
tranſactions of a Man, fo little diſtinguiſhed, in 
regard to Evangelical knowledge, as Biſhop Groſ- 
leteſte was, from the common herd of Papiſts in his 
time, might ſeem to need an apology, were I nor 
ſenſible, that the eminence of his pRACTICAL 

godlineſs 
® Pegge. 
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godlineſs demonſtrates, that he muſt have been in 
poſſeſſion of the fundamentals of Divine Truth; 
and, that the candid and intelligent Reader may 
_ receive edification from a light which burned with 
ſteadineſs in the Church of God, though in much 
obſcurity. | | 

The evidence, however, of the Biſhop's know- 
ledge of fundamental truths is not only to be col. 
lected by fair inferences, but is alſo direct and 
pofitive. A number of his Sermons in manuſcript 
are ſtill extant*. I have examined one of theſe 
throughout, which was preached from our Saviour's 
words in the fixth chapter of St. Luke, Bleffed 
are ye poor, for your's is the kingdom of God.” 
Let it ſuffice to condenſe the ideas contained in 
this fermion into a narrow compaſs, by a very ſhort 
abridgement, which to the beſt of my power ſhall 
be faithſul to the ſentiments of the Author, though 
I have not thought it worth while to tranſlate ac- 
curately the barbarous Latin of the original. 

He undertakes to deſcribe the poverty recom- 
mended in the text, which, by comparifon with 
another Evangeliſt T, appears to be poverty in 
ſpirit. This poverty, he obſerves, is wrought in 
the heart of the Ele&t by the Holy Spirit. Its 
foundation, he tells us, is laid in rea} humility, 
which diſpoſes a man to feel, that he has nothing, 
except what he has received from above. -Bur 
this is not all; for humility in this view belonged 
to Adam before he fell. But the humility of a 
SINNER has a till deeper root. The humble 


man not ſees that he has nothing in himſelf, 

but he is alſo ſtripped of all deſire to poſſeſs in 

himſelf 

- vg are preſerved in the Cathedral of St. Peter's at 
York. 
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himſelf the ſprings of ſelf-exaltation. Condemned 
in himſelf, and corrupt before God, he deſpairs of 
help from his own powers, and in ſeeking he finds 
HIM, who is the true life, wifdom, and health, 
who is all in all, even the Incarnate Son of God, who 
deſcended into our vale of fin and miſery, that he 
might raiſe us from their depths. By leaning on 
nix alone, every true Chriſtian riſes into true life, 
and peace and joy. He lives in m1s life, he fees 
light in urs light, he is invigorated with nis 
warmth, and he grows in his His ftrength, and 
leaning upon the Beloved, his ſoul aſcends upwards. 
The lower he ſinks in humility, the higher he riſes 
toward God. He is ſenſible that he not only is 
nothing in himſelf, but that he has alſo loſt what 
he had gratuitouſly received, has precipitated him- 
ſelf into miſery, and ſo ſubjected himſelf to the 
ſlavery of the devil; and laſtly, that he has no in- 
ternal reſources for recovery, Thus he is induced 
to place his whole dependence on the Lord; and 
he is led to abhor himſelf, and always to prefer 
others, and © to take the loweſt ſeat as bis own 
proper place.-The humble foul is called on by 
our Author ſolicitouſly to examine himſelf, whether 
he really demonſtrates in his tempers and practice 
this grace of humility; and to beware leſt, even 
if he do find ſome evidences of it in foul, he be 
inflated with the diſcovery, becauſe he ought to 
know, that it 1s from the Lord alone that he is 
what he is; and that he ought no more to boaſt 
of himſelf than the ſhining colours in the glaſs 
ſhould glory in that ſplendour, which they derive 
entirely from the folar rays. - He obſerves, that 
the temptations to ſelf-· complacency are the effect 
of Satanic injections; and that it behoves him, 
who would be found unfeignedly humble, to fee 
whether he has the genuine marks of humility in 


practice; 


| 
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practice; whether, for inſtance, he can bear to be 
rebuked by an inferiour, whether he is not ren- 
dered infolent by honours, whether he 1s not in- 
flated by praiſe, whether among equals he is the 
firſt to labour, and the laſt to exalt himſelf, whe- 
ther he can render bleſſings for curſes, and good 
for evil. By ſuch methods of ſelſ- examination he 
is to check the ebullitions of vain, glory, with 
which the tempter is apt to inſpire thoſe, who 
ſeem to have made ſome proficiency in grace, If 
that proficiency be real, let them take care never 
to conceive of it as ſomething ſeparate from Chriſt : 
HE alone dwelling in them by his Spirit produces 
all that is good, and to him alone the praiſe 
belongs. 

To the directions and cautions concerning hu- 
mility, which indeed form the moſt evangelical 
and moſt uſeful part of the Sermon, the Biſhop 
adds ſome directions concerning the contempt of 
the world, and the love of heavenly things. 
On the latter ſubject he quotes Auguſtine and 
Gregory, on the former he addreſſes his audience, 
as having already embraced voluntary poverty. 
Hence it appears, that the diſcourſe was addrefled 
to a company of Aſcetics; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that he labours with great correct neſs to 
prevent them from preſumptuouſly imagining 
themſelves to be juſt and righteous. Throughout 
the diſcourſe there is excellent matter, and it 1s well 
calculated to humble the proud; but there is very 
little to encourage the ſincere. He ſeems to have 
no idea of the attainment of a ſtate of ſolid peace 
and joy; nor is it to be wondered at. Like moſt 
of the very beſt Divines, who wrote in thoſe days, 
he knew not the juſt nature of the Chriſtian 
article of Juſtification by Jeſus Chriſt the right- 
eous; and though he appears to have truſted in 
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aiM for eternal ſalvation, and knew too well his 
own deficiences, to put any truſt in himſelf, yet he 
evidently wanted the full affurance of underſtand- 
ing of the MYSTERY OF GODLINESS *, and could 
not, with his inefficacious religious views, HAVE 
Acckss WITH CONFIDENCE by the faith of 


Jeſus +. 
* Colol. ii. 2, + Eph. iii. 12. 
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CENTURY XIV. 
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CHAP. I. 


THE GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN 
THIS CENTURY. 


* ſame ignorance and ſuperſtition, the ſame 
vices and immoralities, which predominated 
in the laſt century, diſcoloured the appearance of 
the Church in this. Real Chriſtians were ſtill to 
be found either only among the Waldenſes, or elſe 
they worſhipped God in obſcurity under the un- 
ſpeakable diſadvantages of the general corruption. 
There aroſe, indeed, in this Century various Secta- 
Ties, beſides the Waldenſes, who were cruelly per- 
ſecuted both by Popes and Emperors, of whom, 
therefore, at firſt ſight we are ready to conclude, 
that they muſt have been the real people of God, 
I cannot, however, find poſitive evidence, that 
any of them profeſſed the real doctrines, or were 
influenced by the real Spirit, of Jeſus. Some of 
them were the diſgrace of human nature, both in 
their principles and their practice; and I mean 
not to detail the narratives of fanaticiſms, with 
which moſt Eccleſiaſtical hiſtories abound. The 
term Lollard was affixed in general to all thoſe, 
who profeſſed, whether on ſolid principles of god- 


lineſs or not, a greater degree of attention to * 
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of piety and devotion, than the reſt of mankind. 
Of theie Walter Raynard, a Dutchman, was ap- 
prehended and burnt at Cologne. This is he, 
whom I have already called Raynard Lollard in the 
account of the Waldenfes, and from whom the 
Wickliffites are ſuppoſed to have acquired the name 
of Lollards. I have carefully attended to Moſheim's 
account of the origin of the term, and am con- 
vinced from his reaſonings, that Lollard was a 
general name of reproach given to profeſſors of 
piety, and not the proper name of any particular 
perſon. But it by no means thence follows, as 
Moſheim contends, that Walter Raynard always 
belonged to ſome ſect of the Romiſh communion. 
The accounts of the moſt eminent German au— 
thors conſtantly repreſent him as a Proteflant, and 
the common uſe of the term Lollard in England, 
as applied to the followers of Wickliffe and of 
Walter Raynard, could ſcarcely have obtained, if 
the latter had continued a Papiſt till his death . 
The Church of God, therefore, conſidered as a 
ſociety, ſeems only to have exiſted among the 
people, whoſe hiſtory has been related above $. Of 
other ſects the detail would be as inſipid, as it 
would be obſcure and Joy pms ; and whoever has 


remarked the confiffion of terms, which negligence, 


obloquy, or artifice, have introduced into the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical accounts of ſects and parties, will find 
little reaſon to acquieſce in the arrangements of their 
claſſes, which writers in different ages have made. 
Let us attend to facts rather than to terms. It is 

certain, 


®* See Moſheim, Vol. i. p. 744, 757+ 

+ On the contrary, as it has been mentioned already, Walter 
Raynard, from a Franciſcan and an enemy, became a Walden- 
ſian, preached the Goſpel, and ſuffered on that account at 
Cologne. Vol. III. p. 552. 

t Waldenſes. 
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certain, that there were many ſocieties of perſons 
in this century called Beghards, Beguines, Lollards, 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, Flagellants, &c. who 
ſuffered extremly from the iron hand of power, 
Among all theſe, the people called Waldenſes, 
and called alſo Lollards, - with what propriety is a 
queſtion of little importance, - ſeem perfectly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by their ſolid piety, found ſeriptural judg- 
ment, and practical godlineſs; and therefore they 
may juſtly be accounted to have ſuffered for right- 
eouſneſs' ſake; while the reſt, as far as certainly 
appears, were the martyrs of folly, turbulence, or 
impiety. 

In the Eaſt the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ſtill 
pervaded that contracted empire of the Greeks, 
of which Conſtantinople was the metropolis. But 
no Chriſtian records are come down to us of any 
thing like the primitive Goſpel. Even the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, which had exiſted in China, 
was extirpated through the jealouſy of the reigning 
powers; and the famous Tamerlane the Tartar 
cruclly perſecuted all who bore the Chriſtian name, 
being perſuaded, as a Mahometan, that it was highly 
meritorious to deſtroy them. Thus even the form 
of godlineſs loſt ground in Afia;—the power of it, 
alas! had vaniſhed long before. Nor were the at- 
tempts, which were made in Europe to renew the 
Crulades, by means of indulgences, calculated to 
revive the light of the Goſpel in the Eaſt, even 
if they had ſucceeded. The Holy Land had been 
loſt in 1291; and an army was collected in 1363, 
under the auſpices of Pope Urban V. commanded 
by John King of France, that ſame Monarch, who 
had been taken priſoner by Edward the Black 
Prince, at the battle of Poitiers. But John de- 


parted this life, and Urban's hopes from the Cru- 
fade were blaſted, 
In 
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In the mean time the boundaries of Chriſtianity 
had been gradually extended in Europe *. Jagello, 
duke of Lithuania, was now almoſt the only 
Pagan Prince in that quarter of the world. And 
he, influenced by ſecular views, became a Chriſ- 
tian in name and profeſſion, and by this means 
acquired the crown of Poland. The Teutonic 
knights continued alſo their military methods of 
obliging the Pruſſians and Livonians to profeſs the 
Goſpel, and completed in this Century, what they 
had begun in the laſt. 

The maxims and examples of the court of 
Rome were unſpeakably prejudicial to the cauſe 
of godlineſs in this Century, The practice of 
PROVISIONS, which had ſo much inflamed the 
zeal of biſhop Groſſeteſte, was now reduced into a 
ſyſtem by the Popes who refided in France, and all 
Europe complained of their impoſitions. In Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the reign of Edward III. 
almoſt upon every vacancy the court of Rome 
pretended to fill the Sees in this way +. Indeed its 
ambition and avarice were unbounded : it claimed 
a right to diſpoſe of all offices in the Church both 
great and ſmall, and in that way amaſſed incredible 
ſums That ſame Boniface VIII., whom we left 
in the Pontifical See at the cloſe of the laſt Cen- 
tury, filled the Chriſtian world with the noiſe and 
turbulence of his ambition. He followed the 
ſteps of Hildebrand, and attempted to be equally 
deſpotic in civil and Eccleſiaſtical matters. He 
it was, who forbad the Clergy to pay any thing to 
Princes without his permiſſion 4. He alſo inſtituted 
a Jubilee, which was to be renewed every hundred 
years, by which he granted plenary indulgences to 
all ſtrangers, who ſhould viſit the Churches of St, 

Peter 


* Moſheim, Vol. i. p. 713. Collier, 
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Peter and St. Paul in Rome *. This unprincipled 
Pontiff died in extreme miſery in 1303, in the 
ninth year of his Papacy. ö 

The ſchiſm which aſterwards took place in the 
Popedom was providentially a bleſſing to mankind. 
While, for the ſpace of fifty years, the Church had 
two or three heads at the ſame time; and, while 
each of the contending Popes was anathematizing 
his competitors, the reverence of mankind for the 
Popedom itſelf was inſenſibly diminiſhed, and the 
labours of thoſe, whom God raiſed up to propa- 
gate Divine Truth began to be more ſeriouſly re- 
garded by men of conſcience and probity. 

In this Century flouriſhed the celebrated John 
Duns Scotus. Whether he was born in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, has been diſputed. That he 
was a famous Schoolman is well known. But in 
the light of true religion I know nothing con- 
cerning him. The ſame thing may be laid of 
Raymund Lully, William Ockham of Surrey, in 
England, and of Petrarch, that great reviver of 
polite literature in Italy. Theſe were ſome of the 
moſt famous men in their age; but they helped 


not the Church of God. Toward the cloſe, how- 


ever, of this period, for the moſt part one of 
the moſt unintereſting in Church-hiſtory, there 


aroſe in England a Luminary +, whole princi- 


ples, conduct, and writings will require a diſtinct 
conſideration, and whom I reſerve to the third 
Chapter. The ſame country furmiihes us alſo 
with another extraordinary, though much ob- 
ſcurer character, I mean Bradwardine, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, of whom an account will be given 
in the next Chapter.— In the remainder of this it 

will 


The ſucceſſours of Boniface finding, that the Jubilee aug 
mented the revenue of the Roman Church, fixed its return to 
every twenty-fifth year, + Wickliff, 
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will be worth while to add a few particular cir- 
cumſtances, which may ſhow in what ſort of an 
age Bradwardine lived, 

The accounts of individuals, in this Century, 
who truly feared God and wrought righteouſneſs, 
are extremely rare. One perſon, I find on the 
Continent, who ſeems not unworthy of a place in 
theſe Memoirs, I mean Eleazar, Count of Arian 


in Naples, born in 1295. At the age of twenty- 4. P- 
three he ſucceeded to his father's eſtate. That 1295 · 


this Youth, in very affluent circumſtances, and at 
a time of life when the paſſions are uſually ſtrong, 
could ſupport a conſtant tenour of devotion and 
religious Eriouſneſs to his death, which took place 
about five years after, ſeems ſcarcely to have ori- 
1 from principles lower than thoſe of real 

hriſtianity. The regulations of his houſhold are 
very remarkable: ſome of which are as follows. 

cannot allow any blaſphemy in my houſe, 
nor any thing in word or deed which offends the 
laws of decorum, 

Let the Ladies ſpend the morning in reading 
and prayer, the afternoon at ſome work. 

Dice and all games of hazard are prohibited. 

Let all perſons in my houſe divert themſelves at 
proper times, but never in a ſinful manner. 

Let there be conſtant peace in my family; other- 
wiſe two armies are formed under my roof, and 
the maſter is devoured by them both. 

If any difference ariſe, let not the Sun ga down 
upon your wrath. 

We muſt bear with ſomething, if we have to 
live among mankind. Such is our frailty, we are 
ſcarcely in tune with ourſelves a whole day; and if 
a melancholy humour come on us, we know not 
well what we would have. 

Not to bear and not to forgive, is diabolical ; 
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to love enemies, and to do good for evil, is the 
mark of the children of God. 

Every evening all my family ſhall be aſſembled 
at a godly conference, in which they ſhall hear 
ſomething of God and falvation. Let none be 
abſent on pretence of attending ta my affairs. I 
have no affairs ſo intereſting to me as the ſalvation 
of my domeſtics. 

I ſeriouſly forbid all injuſtice, which may cloke 

itſelf under colour of ſerving me.” 
If I feel an impatience under affront, ſaid he 
on one occaſion, I look at Chriſt. Can any thing, 
which I ſuffer, be like to that which he endured 
for me?” 

We are told that his conduct in life correſponded 
to theſe maxims. I could not prevail on myſelf 
to paſs over in filence ſuch a character as this, 
whom general hiſtory, full of the intrigues and 
ambitious enterprizes of Popes and Princes, nei- 
ther knows nor regards. God has his ſecret faints 
in the dulleſt ſeaſons of the Church, and Eleazar 
feems to have been one of theſe. But he was ſoon 
removed from this vale of ſorrow ; for he died in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. His behaviour 
in his laft ſickneſs was of a piece with his life. 
The hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion was read to 
him daily, and his mind was confoled by this 
means amidſt the pains with which he was at- 
flicted . | | 

But, whoever in theſe times had any ſerious im- 
8 of religion, could ſcarcely meet with the 

aſt ſolid inſtruction. For the preaching of the 
Word was ſo much diſuſed, that it is remarked as 
a ſingular commendation of Thomas De la Mare, 
Abbot of St. Alban's in the time of our king 
Edward III., that he preached in the priory of 
Tinmouth, where he prefided, before he was 
| elected 


„ Butler, IX, 
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elected Abbot of St. Alban's, and employed many 
ſecular Clergy and Mendicants to do the ſame, 
perceiving the function of preaching to be wholly 
omitted in Monaſteries *, little practiſed by the 
Seculars, and engroffed by the Mendicants. If 
« faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God,” we may venture to affirm, that whenever 
Chriſtian preaching is diſuſed or deſpiſed, whether 
through the influence of ſuperſtition or of refine- 
ment, then godlineſs is at a low ebb, and the 
principles of Chriſtianty are almoſt unknown. 
A pious Eleazar may in fome meaſure ſupply the 
want to his own family; but what muſt be the ſtate 
of knowledge in the world at large? The truths 
of the Goſpel are by no means obvious; they 
require ſtudy, attention, meditation; all the pre- 
judices of our fallen nature oppoſe them when 
brought into full proſpect: how dark then muſt be 
the minds of thoſe, who never hear of them! 
The formalities of monaſticiſm may give a falſe 
peace to the conſcience, but they cannot enlighten 
the underſtanding, nor regulate the heart. Hence, 
amidſt the molt ſplendid appearances of religion, 
wickedneſs abounded, and a cumberſome mals of 
ſuperſtitions was a poor ſubſtitute for the love of 
God and man. In the Abbey of St. Albans the 
ſuperiours decked themſelves with exceſs of pom- 
pous attire. They wore veſtments as rich as art 
and money could make them; and though they 
changed their attire every day, they could not 
bring them all into uſe. Such was the ſtate of 
things, during the preſidency of Thomas De la 
Mare, an Abbot, who was looked on as the mir- 
rour of piety. . 

Some attempts were, however, made in England 
to ſtem the torrent of Eccleſiaſtical corruption. 


Even 


#* Newcome's Hiſtory of St. Albans. 
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1265. 
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Even in the preceding Century about the year 1265, 
a national Synod, held at London under Othobon, 
the Pope's Legate, undertook to reform the abuſes, 
of which the whole nation loudly complained, 
This Synod, in which Welch, Scotch, and Iriſh, 
Clergymen were preſent as well as Engliſh, was 
looked on as of great authority, and as a rule of 
Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to the Church. Several 
of its Canons are ſtill in force, and make part of 
the Canon-Law. The ninth Canon provides 
againſt the evil of non- reſidence, obliges the Cler- 
gyman preſented to a Benefice, to reſign his other 
preferments, and ſwear to refide. The twentieth 
provides againſt commutations for offences, and 
forbids: the Arch-deacon ever to receive money on 
ſuch accounts; for, ſuch practices,“ ſay the Synod, 
*amount, in effect, to the grant of a licence to fin,” 
Severe, but juſt cenſure of the whole Papal doc- 
trine of indulgences! And how little room was 
there to hope, that this Canon would be ſtrictly 
obſerved in Arch- deaconries, or in any other limited 
diſtrict, while the ſupreme Rulers of the Church 
were breaking it continually ! 

In a Council held at Lambeth in 1281 +, a 
Canon was enacted, which lays down rules of 
preaching concerning the fundamental Articles of 
religion. It contains ſome wholeſome truths, but 
mixed with much ſuperſtition. But the worſt 
part of the Canon is, that the Pariſh-Prieſt was 
obliged to explain theſe fundamental articles only 
once a quarter. One 1s almoſt tempted to think, 
that the Dignitaries of the Church formerly pro- 
hibited ſome abuſes, merely to ſave appearances, 
and were afraid, left frequency of preaching might 
prove the means of a complete Reformation. In 
this ſame Council at Lambeth they allow the 


BLOOD 
Collier. + Ibid, 
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BLOOD of Chriſt in the leſſer Churches, only to 
the Prieſt, and the wing which they granted to 
the Laity, they ſaid, was merely Wine. It was 
expreflly declared, that the whole body and blood 
of Chriſt was given at once under the ſpecies of 
bread ; though ſometimes a cup of wine was given 
to the people . And thus the innovation of de- 
nying to the Laity communion in both kinds was 
gradually introduced. This was one of the lateſt, 
and at the ſame time, one of the moſt ſhameleſs 
and abſurd corruptions of Popery, deftitute- of 
every ground of argument, either from Scripture or 
common ſenſe ; nor is it eaſy to conceive how it 
could ever have found its way into Chriſtendom. 
Was it, that thoſe who invented it, intended to 
ſtrengthen men's minds in the belief of tranſub- 
ſtantiat ion, and alſo by ſenſible marks to impreſs 
on the imaginations of the people the ſuperiour 
dignity of the Clergy ? Be this as it may, we cer- 
tainly find, that in the Century, which we are at 
preſent reviewing, ſuperſtition has advanced ſome 


ſteps farther. 


In the reign of Edward I., one of the wiſeſt 


and moſt vigorous of our Princes, it was natural 
for thoſe who groaned under Romilh oppreſſions, 
to expect ſome relief. But the puſillanimous con- 
duct of his father Henry III. had, during a very 
long reign, enabled the Popes to enſlave the na- 
tion completely, and unleſs the Succeſſour had 
himſelf felt the Spirit of godlineſs, of which there 
are no evidences, it was not to be expected, that 
he would exert himſelf for the good of the Church. 
Edward indeed was very great in the arts both of 
war and of peace; but in Eccleſiaſtical matters he 

did little for his country. He paid, though with 
reluctance, the tribute impoſed on king John, 

which had been remitted to Rome all the days of 


| Henry 
* Spelman, Concil.p. p. 329. Henry's Hiſt, Book V. 
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Henry III. He would not, however, allow it to 
to be called a tribute; and he conſtantly main- 
tained that he was not a Vaſſal of the Roman See, 
His weak ſon and ſucceſſour Edward II. cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have been capable of relieving the 
nation; but under Edward III. ſomething was 
done to reſtrain the encroachments of the Popedom. 
This great - Prince reſolutely refuſed to pay the 
annual ſtipend to Rome, and procured a Parlia- 
mentary declaration, that King John had no right 
to reduce the Engliſh realm to a ſtate of vaſſalage. 
By the ſtatute of Proviſors he ſecured the rights 
of Patrons and Electors of livings againſt the 
claims of the Papal See, and out-lawed thoſe who 
ſhould dare to appeal to Rome. 

On the Continent alſo the Papal tyranny met 
with ſome oppoſition, The Emperor Lewis was 
excommunicated by Pope Clement VI. becauſe he 
had dared to exerciſe the imperial authority, which 
had been conferred on him by the Electors, with- 
out waiting for the confirmation of the Pope: 
and ſo prevalent was the reign of ſuperſtition, that 
Lewis was obliged to renounce the Imperial dig- 
nity. There were not wanting, however, ſome 
learned men, who proteſted againſt theſe Papal 
uſurpations, and particularly Marſilius of Padua, 
who publiſhed a defence of the Emperor's autho- 
rity againſt the encroachments of the Pope, and 
maintained ſome Proteſtant pofitions, not only in 
regard to Eccleſiaſtical government, but alſo in ſup- 
port of that which is infinitely more important, the 
pure Doctrine of the Goſpel. In ſubſtance he ap- 
pears to have held“ that leading Article of Chriſtia- 
nity, Juſtification before God, only for the merits 
of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, by faith, and 
not for our own works or deſervings; and he-af- 
firmed, that good works are not the efficient cauſe 


9 Fox, Acts and Monum. Vol. I. p. 443- 
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of our acceptance with God, but that on the con- 
trary, they are the fruits of faith and follow after 
Juſtification, which, in effect never exiſts, for any 
length of time, without them. Diſtinctions, nice 
indeed, and in the eyes of ſuperficial Thinkers in 
religion always apparently frivolous, though they 
are inſeparably connected with the true relief of 
burdened conſciences, and though they directly 
tend not only to undermine the whole ſyſtem of 
Papal fallacy, but alſo to promote true holineſs of 
heart and life.-But of this fame Marſilius, who ſaw 
ſo clearly an eſſential branch of Evangelical Truth, 
I rather conjecture than affirm, that he had the 
ſpirit of a wiſe and holy Reformer. 

About the ſame time, that is, about the middle 
of this Century, Conrade Hager, in the city of 
Herbipoli v, taught, for the ſpace of twenty-four 
years together, that the Maſs was not properly a 
facrifice for ſin; and of conſequence was of no 
avail either to the living or to the dead for their 
acceptance with God; and therefore that the money 
beſtowed on the Prieſts for Maſſes in behalf of the 
deceaſed, was pregnant with ſuperſtitious abomi- 
nations, It 1s probable, that he taught alſo 


good doctrine, as well as oppoſed that which was 


evil. The man was condemned as an heretic, and 
impriſoned; but hiſtory is filent concerning the 
iſſue of his afflictions. 

In general, however, the great defect of thoſe, 
who withſtood the reigning corruptions in theſe 
times, was this; they diſtinctly complained of the 
faſhionable abominations, but were very ſcanty in 
deſcribing the real Evangelical doctrines, which 
alone can relieve and ſanctify the fouls of men. 
This remark 1s but too applicable to the very beſt 
of the Reformers, who appeared in Europe from 


this 
„ Fox, Id. p. 445. 
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this time till the æra of the REFORMATION. 
'That was a work, which well deſerved its name, 
4 becauſe it builded up as well as pulled down, and 
| preſented the Church with a new Fabric, as well 
as demoliſhed the old. It was a work, in which 
the characters of a Divine influence appeared far 
more completely than in any of the former attempts 
againſt Popery; and therefore its effects were laſt- 
ing.—They remain to this day, 

But THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS IS NOT ro 
BE DESPISED K*. 

In this Century, and probably towards the cloſe 
of it, the Ploughman's Complaint appeared in 
England, a tract, which, with much zeal and 
energy, deſcribed the-reigning abuſes, and wnch, 
probably, was not without effect. 

Richard Fizrat + was one of the moſt eminent 
Confeſſors in this age. He was brought up at 
Oxford, and promoted by Edward III. to the 
Archbiſhopric of Armagh in Ireland. He diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing the pretenſions of 
the Mendicant Orders; who, armed with Papal 
authority, encroached on the rights of the Secular 
Clergy, and prevented them from the exerciſe of 
| godly diſcipline. © 1 have,” faid he, in my dio- 
| ceſe of Armagh, about two thouſand perſons, who 
ſtand condemned by the cenſures of the Church, 
| denounced every year againſt murderers, thieves, 
1 and ſuch like malefactors, of all which number 
ſcarcely fourteen have applied to me or my Clergy 
for abſolution. Yet they all receive the Sacraments, 
. as others do, becauſe they are abſolved, or pretend 
to be abſolved, by Friars.“ 

Nor was this the only point in which Fizraf 
oppoſed the Mendicants. He withſtood their 
| practice of begging; and maintained, that it is 
1 | every 
| Zech. iv. + Fox, p. 464, &c. 
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every man's duty to ſupport himſelf by honeſt 
labour; — that it forms no part of Chriſtian wiſdom 
and holineſs for men to profeſs themſelves Men- 
dicants,—that to ſubſiſt by begging ought to be 
matter of neceſſity, never of choice, that the Son 
of God, as he never taught ſuch doctrine, ſo he 
never practiſed it in his own perſon, —and that, 
though he was always poor when on earth, he 
never was a beggar. This was to ſtrike at the 
root of the pretended ſanctity of the Friars, who 
were enraged to find the very practice, in which 
they gloried as matter of extraordinary virtue, re- 
preſented as in its own nature unlawful. Fizraf 
was therefore cited by the Friars to appear before 
Pope Innocent VI. and to give an account of the 
doctrine, which he had broached and maintained 
both in the pulpit and in converſation. The 
Archbiſhop obeyed ; and, in the preſence of the 
Pope, defended at large the rights of Parochial 
Miniſters againſt the intruſions of the Mendicants, 
and expoſed the various enormities of the latter. 
What effect his defence had on the mind of the 
Pope does not diſtinctly appear. It is certain, 
however, that this Confeſſor was perſecuted both 
by civil and Eccleſiaſtical powers, and underwent 
a variety of hardſhips. In a certain confeſſion or 
prayer which our Martyrologiſt* ſaw, and intended, 
as he tells us, to publiſh, Fizraf deſcribes the hiſ- 
tory of his own lite, and particularly declares how 
the Lord had inſtructed him, and brought him out 
of the vanities of Ariſtotelian ſubtilty to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures. The beginning of the prayer in 
Latin is given us by Fox, and it will deferve to 
be tranſlated: © To thee be praiſe, glory and 
thankſgiving, O Jeſus moſt holy, moſt powerful, 
moſt amiable, who haſt ſaid, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life;* a way without aberration, 
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truth without a cloud, and a life without end. 
For thou 'haſt ſhewn to me the way ; thou haſt 
taught me the truth; and thou haſt promiſed me 
life. Thou waſt my way in exile, thou waſt my 
truth in counſel, and thou wilt be my life in 
reward.” 

This holy perſon was ſeven or eight years in 
baniſhment, and died in that fituation, having 
defended his tenets by words and by writings to his 
death. Of his refutation of the reigning abuſes 
the account 1s large, but to us at leaſt at this day 
tedious and unneceflary; of his Chriſtian ſpirit, 
doctrine, and ſufferings, the account is very brief, 
but I think ſufficient to ſhew, that Gop was 
WITH HIM. 

About the year 1372, Pope Gregory XI. diſ- 
patched a Bull to the Archbiſhop of Prague, in 
which he commanded him to excommunicate Mi- 
litzius, a Bohemian. This man had belonged to 
ſome religious order at Prague, and having for- 
ſaken it, had given himſelf to preaching, and 
had certain congregations following him. Among 
theſe were ſeveral hatlots, who, being converted 
from their wickedneſs, now led a godly lite, Mi- 
litzius was wont to ſay of them, that in religious 
attainments they were ſuperiour to all the Nuns in 
Chriſtendom. Another of his affertions, which 
provoked the indignation of Pope Gregory, was, 
that Anti- Chriſt was already come. In his writings 
he declared, that he was. moved by the Holy 
Spirit, to ſearch out by the Scriptures, concerning 
the coming of Anti-Chrift, Little more is recorded 
concerning this Confeſſor, than that he was at 
length filenced and impriſoned by the Archbiſhop 
of Prague. 

There were others who oppoſed the corruptions 
of the times; but the account is too obſcure and 
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ſcanty to be intereſting. And he, who loves to 
ſee the practical power of divine truth, would wiſh, 
not only that oppoſition ſhould be made to Anti- 
Chriſt, but much more that the poſitive marks 
of Chriſtian godlineſs ſhould be manifeſt. Both 
in private and in public life there were, doubtleſs, 
{ome ſincere ſervants of God and his Chriſt ; and 
I wiſh I could gratify the mind of the pious Reader 
with an inſtructive relation of them. But of ſuch 
men hiſtory is almoſt ſilent. APPARENT RARI 
NANTES IN GURGITE VASTO0.— However, in the 
dearth of faithful and intelligent Chriſtians, a brief 
review of the character and writings of Thomas 
Bradwardine will not only afford gratification, but 
excite ſurpriſe. —He appears to have been an ex- 
traordinary man; and he has left behind him un- 
equivocal marks of real holineſs. 


Vor. IV. F CHAP. 
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THOMAS BRAD WARDINE. 


TT learned and pious perſon is ſuppoſed to 
have been born about the middle of the reign 
of King Edward I, He was of Merton College 
Oxford, and was one of the Proctors of that Uni- 
verſity in 1325. He excelled in mathematical 
knowledge, and was in general diſtinguiſhed for his 
accurate and ſolid inveſtigations in Divinity. There 
was a depth in his reſearches, which entitled him to 
the name of the pRoFounD *. He ſeems to 
have been ſo devoted to a recluſe and ſedentary 
life, that very little has come down to us concern- 
ing his conduct and tranſactions. He was Confeſlor 
to King Edward III. and attended that Monarch in 
his French wars. It is obſerved that he often 
preached before the army. On occaſion of a va- 
cancy in the See of Canterbury, the Monks of that 
city choſe him Arch-Biſhop ; but Edward, who 
was fond of his company, refuſed to part with him, 
Another vacancy happening ſoon after, the Monks 
elected him a ſecond time, and Edward yielded to 
their defires. The modeſty and innocence of his 
manners, and his unqueſtionable piety and integrity, 
ſeem to have been the principal cauſes of his ad- 
vancement. He was, however, by no means adapted 
to a Court; and ſoon found himlelf out of his 
element. His perſonal manners and deportment 
were the object of deriſion to the Courtiers ; and 
when he was conſecrated at Avignon, Card) nal 
Hugh, a nephew of the Pope, ridiculed the Prelate 
by introducing into the Hall a perſon habited as a 


| Pealant 
* Bradwardine's Liſe preſixed to his works. 
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Peaſant riding on an als, petitioning the Pope to 
make him Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury *. This 
was one cf the ſpurns, which patient merit of the 
unworthy takes.” But the jeſt was found not to 
anſwer the ungenerous views of him who made it. 
It appeared to the aſſembly, that ſolid learning and 
underſtanding, though deftitute of exterior accom- 
pliſhments, when clothed with piety and humility, 
as in Bradwardine's caſe, were by no means proper 
ſubjects of ridicule and contempt. The Pope and 
his Cardinals reſented the indignity, and frowned on 
the inſolent contriver. 

Bradwardine was conſecrated in 1349, in the 
twenty-third year of Edward III. but not many 
weeks after his conſecration, and only ſeven days 
after his return into England, he died at Lambeth. 
His departure out of life ſeems to have been a pro- 
vidential mercy to himſelf. For we may well 
doubt whether his Elevation would have increaſed 
either his comfort or his reputation. — He, who, be- 
fore his promotion, was judged of all men the moſt 
worthy to preſide in the Church, would in all pro- 
bability, partly on account of the habits of a ſtudious 
life, and partly on account of the complexion of 
the times, have ſoon been deemed unequal to the 
office. In the early periods of the Church he might 
have ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre ; but a pious 
Arch-Bithop of ſimple manners could have done 
little ſervice to the Church in that age. 

His great work was Concerning the cauſe of 
God againſt Pelagius.” An admirable performance! 
whether one conſiders the force of his genius, the 
lolidity of his reaſoning powers, or the energy of 
his devotion. In reviewing it, it gave me great 
ſatisfaction to obſerve, that the Spirit of God had 
not forſaken the Church ; but, on the contrary, in one 
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of the darkeſt periods had raiſed up a defender of 


divine truth, who might have done honour to the 
brighteſt. Abſtracted from the ſpirit of the times 
in which he lived, Bradwardine gave himſelf up to 
the inveſtigation of real Goſpel- truth; and he pub- 
liſhed to the world, in a large volume, the fruit of 
his reſearches. Some few extracts may give the 
reader a juſt idea of his doctrine and fpirit ; and 
may alſo throw ſome light on the ſtate of religion 
in the age in which he lived. 

In the preface he lays open his heart, and explains 
the exerciſes of his mind on the great ſubject of 
divine grace, which he attempts to defend againi! 
the ſupporters of the doctrine of Freewill; a term, 
which I have repeatedly oblerved to be improper; 
and which, as uſed by him and by molt, if not all, 
of the Fathers, who really loved Evangelical truth, 
means much the ſame, as ſelf- ſufficiency. Bradwar- 
dine had obſerved how very few in his days appeared 
to be conſcious of their need of the Holy Spirit to 
renew their natures ; and, being himſelf deeply ſen- 
ſible of the * deſperate wickedneſs of the human 
heart, and of the preciouſneſs of the grace of Chriſt, 
he ſeems to have overlooked or little regarded the 
faſhionable ſuperſtitions of his time, and to have 
applied the whole vigour and vehemence of his 
ſpirit to the defence of the foundations of the Goſpel. 
But let us hear him ſpeak for himſelf. 

As I am ſomewhat encouraged by the counte- 
nance of thoſe who love the cauſe of God, ſo I own 
I am diſcouraged by the oppoſition of thoſe who 
embrace the caule of Pelagius, who are, alas! far more 
numerous. For behold, —1 ſpeak it with real grief of 
heart, —as formerly 8 50 prophets, with the addition 
of numbers of the populace without end, were united 
againſt one prophet of the Lord, ſo at this day, how 

h many, 
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many, O Lord, contend for freewill againſt thy gra- 
tuitous graces, and againſt St. Paul the ſpiritual 
champion of grace! How many indeed in our times 
deſpiſe thy ſaving grace; and maintain, that freewill 
ſuffices for ſalvation! or if they uſe the term grace, 
how do they boaſt, that they deſerve it by the 
firength of freewill; ſo that grace in their eyes 
appears to be fold at a price, and not freely con- 
ferred from above]! How many, prefuming on the 
power of their own freewill, refuſe thy influence in 
their operations, ſaying with the ungodly, depart 
from us! How many, extolling the liberty of their 
own will, refuſe thy ſervice; or, if with their lips they 
own that thou co-operateſt with them, how do they, 
like the proud, diſobedient, angels of old, who hated 
thee, refuſe that thou ſhouldſt reign over them! Nay, 
prouder than Satan, and not content to eſteem . 
themſelves thy equals, they moſt arrogantly boaſt, 
that they reign above thee, the King of kings. 
For they fear not to maintain, that their own will 
in common actions goes before as the Miſtreſs, that 
thine follows as a Handmaid ; that they go before 
as Lords, that thou followeſt as a Servant, that 
they as kings command, and that thou as a ſubject 
obeyeſt, How many ſupport Pelagianiſm with 
clamour, raillery, and derifion | Almoſt the whole 
world is gone after Pelag'us into error. Ariſe, O 
Lord, judge thy own cauſe: Suſtain him who 
undertakes to defend thy truth; protect, ſtrengthen, 
and comfort me. For thou knoweſt, that, no 
where relying on my own ſtrength, but truſting in 
thine, I, a weak worm, attempt to maintain fo great 
a cauſe.” 

From the vehemence of his complaints it appears, 
that together with the triumphant progreſs of ſuper- 
ſtition, the Chriſtian world had made rapid advances 
in Self-fufficiency. The ſcholaſtic learning, which 
was ardently cultivated, had enliſted itſelf on the 
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ſide of Pelagianiſm, or at leaſt of Semi-Pelagianiſm. 
Thoſe, who were not hardy enough to maintain the 
merit of Condignity, yet ſtrenuouſly held the merit 
of Congruity, which was indeed the favourite theme 
of the faſhionable Divines. By its aſſiſtance they 
arrogated to themſelves the merit of doing certain 
good actions, which would render it meet and 
equitable, that God ſhould confer ſaving grace on 
their hearts *. This is that grace of congruity, which 
the Church of England condemns in her 13th Arti. 
cle; and it was, among others, only one of thoſe 
methods, by which the natural pride of a heart unac- 
quainted with its own total apoſtacy endeavours to 
ſupport its dignity, and to prevent an ingenuous con- 
feſſion of helpleſſneſs and of complete unworthinels, 
Hiſtory ſhews this ſentiment to be perfectly Semi- 
Pelagian. * Inward preventing grace, ſay that ſect, 
1s not neceſſaryto form in the ſoul the firſt beginnings 
of true repentance and amendment ; every one 13 
capable of producing theſe by the mere power of 
his natural faculties, as alſo of exerciſing faith in 
Chriſt, and of forming the purpoſes of a holy, and 
ſincere obedience,” but they acknowledge allo, that 
none can perſevere or advance in that holy and 
virtuous courſe, without the perpetual ſupport and 
the powerful aſſiſtance of grace +.” 
Something like this, ſeems to be the religion 
natural to man as a fallen creature, when he“ leans 
to his own underſtanding,” and derives not his creed 
from divine revelation ; and when at the ſame time 
he is not advanced by a more uncommon degree 
of hardihood into the pride of perfect Pelagianiſm. 
On this plan, Bradwardine thinks, that God 1 
made the ſervant, man the maſter ; and it is re- 
markable, that a Poet of our own, who _ to 
ave 
'® Condignity implies merit; and of courſe, claims reward on 
the ſcore ot juſtice. Congruity pretends only to a ſort of im- 
perfect qualification for the gift and reception of God's gracc. 


+ Moſheim, Vol. I. p. 277. 
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have embraced this ſcheme, admits the ſame thought, 
when he lays, | 


Heaven but perſuades, Almighty man decrees; 
Man is the maker of immortal Fates „. 


I am ſenſible, how much has been ſaid, and may 
be ſaid with great plauſibility in ſupport of the 
Poet's doctrine, But it is perfectly ioreign to the 
dehgu of this hiſtory, to enter into ſo boundleſs a 
field of controverſy. Suffice it once more to refer 
the Reader to Edward's treatiſe on the Freedom of 


the Will, for a full and complete confutation of the 


ſcheme. I ſhall only add, that all truly humble 
ſouls, whoſe conſciences have felt the force of 
Chriſtian doctrine, are aſſuredly perſuaded that their 
ſalvation is altogether of grace from firſt to laſt, by 
the certain teſtimony not only of Scripture, but alſo 
of their own experience, though they may never 
have formally diſcufled the controverſy before us. 
Such a ſoul, if | miſtake not, was that of Bradwar- 
dine; and as he was conſcious of the pernicious ten- 
dency of SELF-SUFFICLENCY, he writes from a heart 
inflamed with zeal for the divine glory, and labour- 


ing with charitable concern for the ſouls of men. 


Bradwardine goes on in his preface to inform us, 
how he had prayed, and with what ſtrength and 
conſolation he had been favoured, His fpirit 
appears to have been under the ſteady influence of 
humility and piety, while he was reflecting on the 
ſubject. After having deſcribed the oppoſition 
made to divine grace from age to age, he thus con- 
cludes : I know, O Lord God, that thou doſt not 
deſpiſe nor forſake thoſe who love thee, but thou 
doſt ſuſtain, teach, cheriſh, ſtrengthen, and con- 
firm them. Relying on this thy goodneſs and 


truth, 
* Young's Night Thoughts, Night 7. 
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truth, I undertake to war under thy invincible 
banners”. 

The treatiſe itſelf is worthy of him who was called 
the PROFOUND. The Author appears to have 
been endowed with a ſtrong argumentative mind; 
but the work is too metaphyſical for the peruſal of 
ordinary readers, nor would it anſwer any valuable 
purpoſe to preſent the reader with a regular abridge- 
ment of its contents. The mode of writing in that 
age was tedious and prolix beyond meaſure ; and it 
muſt be aſcribed to the infection of the ſcholaſtic 
turn of thoſe times, that Bradwardine wrote againſt 
the errors of the School-men in their own ſtyle and 
manner. He poſſeſſed not the uſeful qualification 
of writing in a plain ſcriptural manner, and of 
making uſe of arguments equally capable of im- 
preſſing all ranks of men. The popular talent of 
perſpicuouſly diſplaying divine truths, and of hap- 
pily illuſtrating them by proofs drawn from Scrip- 
ture and experience, was at that time hardly known 
in Chriſtendom. i 

Some conciſe obſervations however, and a ſelec 
tion of a few remarkable paſſages, may give the 
reader an idea of the nature of the work. 

He undertakes to lay before mourning penitents 
the conſolations of the Goſpel ; and particularly, to 
animate and cheer the hearts of thoſe who are ready 
to deſpair on account of the greatneſs of their tranſ- 

eſſions v. He tells us, that ſome Jews once 
declared to him, that thoſe, who had finned four 
times repeatedly, were entirely excluded from all 
poſſibility of pardon, grounding their notion on the 
expreſſion ſeveral times repeated in the firſt chapter 
of Amos, for three tranſgreſſions, and for four.” 
Againſt this mean conceit, worthy of a Rabbinical 
taſte, he ſhews the immenſity of the divine perfec- 
tions of goodneſs and mercy, and repreſents them 


as 
Took I, p. 20. 
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as far ſurpaſſing the limited evils of man, provided 
the ſinner repent and humbly come to God, 

« Joſephus * tells us, ſays he, that the Sadducees 
thought it a glorious thing to contend againft the 
renowned doctors of their nation in philoſophical 
points: thus, at this day I fear very many {eek 
glory by overturning or ſeeming to overturn the 
conſtructions and interpretations of others. They, 
who have not a fingle houſe or cottage - of their own 
erection, are peculiarly infected with the love of 
glory; they are indeed the bolder in diſmantling 
the buildings of others, becauſe they are in no fear 
of retaliation, as they have nothing of their own to 
loſe.” So exactly ſimilar have Scepties been in all 
ages! for example, the Sadducees in the time of Joſe- 
phus, the Pelagians in the time of Bradwardine, and 
thoſe who at this day arrogate to themſeves excluſively 
the credit of being RATIONAL in religion. Dubi- 
ous and hefitating in regard to their own ſyſtems, 
vehement and deciſive againſt the ſyſtems of others, 
they eyen glory that they have not yet completed 
their own creed, while they condemn as Bigots all 
who profels to have determinate articles of faith, as if 
the perfection of wiſdom lay in reaſoning azainſt 
every thing, and in determining nothing; or as if the 
Scripture was not a form of ſound words, which 
we ought to hold faſt without wavering, fo tar as 
it reveals to us the doctrines of God and the path 
of duty. Bradwardine obſerving, that a diſputa- 
tious and ſceptical ſpirit reſulted from the pride of 
the heart, prays carneſtly for a heaven-taught ſim- 
plicity of mind; and while he takes notice, that 


God deſpiſes the proud, he thankfully owns that 


he viſits, illuminates, and rejoices with the ſimple. 


He 
„ P. 145. 


+ This metaphorical language is uſed by Bradwardine againſt 
the boaſting Critics of his own day, to denote their poverty of 
invention in religious ſubjects, 
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He maintains the doctrine of a univerſal, deci- 
five, Providence; and juſtly expoſes the abſurdity 
of the common language of mankind concerning 
Fortune*. He obſerves how often it is ſaid in 
Scripture, that the Lord will put his fear into the 
the hearts of the enemies of his people, will fight 
for his Church, will go before them, &c. He 
aſſerts, that God meant to ſhow by theſe decla- 
rations +, that this is his general plan of 
government, which is always carried on by 
HIS energy, though that energy may be often 
inviſible, or not accompanied with ſenſible miracles ; 
that the promiſes of divine ſupport are ſpecially 
applicable to ſpiritual conflicts; as, in them more 
particularly, the Lord means to teach the impo- 
tent and the miſerable where they ſhould place their 
hope, and ſeek for ſtrength, victory, and ſalvation, 
Let him, ſays he, who likes not theſe things, 
hope in princes, truſt in man, make fleſh his arm, 
and in his heart depart from the Lord; let him 
truſt in his bow, let him fancy that his ſword will 
ſave him; and if he be ſucceſsful, let him not return 
thanks, nor bleſs the Lord in hymns of grateful 
acknowledgment, becauſe he owes, forſooth, no 
obligation to him: and I no way doubt, bur 
though he call himſelf a Chriſtian; he will pay 
leſs regard to the true God, than a Pagan does to 
an Idol, to whom he offers ſacrifice. But, ler 
others hope as they pleaſe, it is good for me, in 
every conflict, to hold faſt by God,” 

He makes an excellent practical uſe of his doc- 
trine of Providence 1. He, who excludes from 
his Creed the view of Divine Providence, diſpoſing 
of all events, not permiſſively, but actually, — re- 
moves, ſo far as in him lies, from every troubled 


perſon 


* Page 267. + Page 277. 
2 Page 288. 
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perſon the greateſt encouragements to patience, 
bope, conſolation, and joy. Who will ſerenely 
bear adverſity, if he believe it to proceed from 
chance, or ultimately from an enemy; and if he 
do not know, that it really proceeds from, and is 
guided by, the unerring direction of the all-wiſe 
God, who, by this means, though inviſible to 
human fight, purges fins, exerciſes virtues, and 
accumulates rewards? He, doubtleſs, who does 
thus believe in Divine Providence, has every ad- 
vantage for patience and compoſure of mind, 
becauſe he knows that all things work together 
for his good. Thus rough places are made 
ſmooth to all the ſaints of God, hard things are 
ſoftened, the edge of ſuffering is blunted, and 
bitter things are tempered ſweetly: And thus a 
fingular ſolace, a principal and a never: failing re- 
freſhment, in all adverſities, is provided for me, 
a ſinful worm. With what patience may all diſ- 
agreeable events be endured by the man, who fears 
and loves God; and who firmly believes, that the 
mm and wiſe Being, who can require nothing 

ut what is wiſe and good, actually requires him 
to bear ſuch things!——This, I think, is to make 
the Lord's yoke eaſy, and his burden light.” 

I find * that he agrees with the account, which 
has been given, concerning the author of the letter 
to Demetrius . For he ſhews, that Auguſtine, 
in his firſt book againſt Pelagius and Celeſtius, 
aſſerts that letter to be the work of Pelagius, 
quoting and arguing againſt a part of it in the 
plaineſt terms, and that nothing can be a more 
groundleſs ſurmiſe than to aſcribe the Epiſtle in 
queſtion to Jerom. He allo goes over the ſame 
ground which Auguſtine had gone over before him 
in confuting Pelagianiſm. 1 

e 


Page 312, + Vol, II. page 431. 
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He largely refutes the error, more famous than 
any other in his day, namely, that men, by their 
works, deſerve grace of congruity #. © By this it 
is, ſays he, that men ruſh headlong into Pelagi- 
aniſm. Not content with gratuitous grace, men 
would have grace to be fold by God, though at 
a very cheap rate.” He proves, that men are na- 
turally deſtitute of the leaſt ſpark of genuine love 
to God, without which it ſeems impoſſible that 
they ſhould have any claim upon him in any ſeuſe 


whatever. He alſo diſapproves the error of thoſe, 


who contend, that grace is conferred on account 
of future merits foreſeen. 

He obſerves {, that Robert Biſhop of Lincoln, 
in his queſtions on the will of God, and in his 
other works, ſeems to favour Pelagianiſm, when he 
teaches, that the Supreme Being does never ante- 
cedently determine the free acts of the Will, but 
that the Will, in its own nature, poſſeſſes a ſelt- 
determining power; and that the event may always 
be either compliance or non- compliance with thoſe 
gracious Influences by which God excites the mind 


to virtue. 


The following is an extract of Bradwardine's 
devout meditations on the ſubjects diſcuſſed in 
the Treatiſe. | 

“ O great and wonderful Lord, our God, thou 
only Light of the eyes! Open, I implore thee, the 
eyes of my heart, and of others my fellow-crea- 
tures, that we may truly underſtand and con- 
template thy wondrous works! And the more 
thoroughly we comprehend them, the more may 


our minds be affected, in the contemplation, with 
' pious reverence and profound devotion. Who is 


not ſtruck with awe in beholding thy all- powerful 
WILL, completely efficacious throughout every 
part 


Page 325. | + Page 363, 
1 Page 602. Lib, II, 
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part of the creation? It is by this ſame ſovereign 
and irreſiſtible WILL, that whom, and when thou 
pleaſeſt, thou bringeſt low and lifteſt up, killeſt 
and makeſt alive. How intenſe and how un- 
bounded is thy love to me, O Lord! Whereas, 
my love, how feeble and remiſs! My gratitude, 
how cold and inconſtant! — Far be it from thee, 
that thy love ſhould ever refemble mine; for in 
ever. kind of excellence thou art conſummate. 
O thou, who filleſt heaven and earth, why filleſt 
thou not this narrow heart? O human Soul, low, 
abject, and miſerable, whoever thou art, if thou 
be not fully repleniſhed with the love of ſo great 
a Good, why doſt thou not open all thy doors, 
expand all thy folds, extend all thy capacity, that, 
by the ſweetneſs of love fo great, thou mayſt be 
wholly occupied, ſatiated, and raviſhed; eſpecially, 
ſince, little as thou art, thou canſt not be ſatisfied 
with the love of any Good inferior to the oNE 
SUPREME? — Speak the word, that thou mayſt 
become my God and moſt amiable in mine eyes, 
and it (hall inſtantly be fo, without the poſſibility 
of failure. What can be more efficacious to en- 
gage the affections, than preventing love?—Moſt 
gracious Lord, by thy love thou haſt prevented 
me, wretch that Il am, who had no love for thee, 
but was at enmity with my Maker and Redeemer. 
] fee, Lord, that it is eaſy to lay and to write theſe 
things, but very difficult to execute them. Do 
thou, therefore, to whom nothing 1s difficult, 
grant, that I may more eaſily practiſe theſe things 
with my heart, than utter them with my lips : 
Open thy liberal hand, that nothing may be eaſier, 
ſweeter, or more delightful to me, than to be em- 
ployed in theſe things. Thou, who preventeſt thy 
ſervants with thy gracious love, Whom doſt not thou 
elevate with the hope of finding thee? And, What 

canſt 
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canſt thou deny to him, who loves thee, who is in 
need, and who ſupplicates thy aid? Permit me, 
J pray, to reaſon with thy magnificent goodneſs, 
that my hopes may be enlarged. It is not the 
manner, even of human friendſhip, to reject a 
needy friend, eſpecially when the ability to relieve 
is abundant. 

« Why do we fear to preach the doctrine of 
the predeſtination of faints, and of the genuine 
grace of God? Is there any cauſe to dread, leſt 
man ſhould be induced to deſpair of his con- 
dition, when his hope 1s demonſtrated to be 
founded on God alone? Is there not much ſtronger 
reaſon for him to deſpair, if, in pride and unbeliet, 
he founds his hope of ſalvation on himſelf.” 

Such were the ardent breathings of foul in a 
a ſtudious and thoughtful Scholar of the fourteenth 
Century; who, unaided by human connexions, in 
an age dreary and unpromiſing throughout Europe 
and in our own Iſland full of darkneſs, ſeems to 
have lived the life of faith on the Son of God. 
The light of the Waldenſian doctrine had been all 
along confined to the Continent. But HE, Who 
ſhews mercy, becauſe he will ſhew mercy, and 
who had, in ſome meafure, paved the way to the 
more copious exhibition of his grace by the liſe 
and writings of Bradwardine, was preparing, not 
long after his deceale, to revive the light of divine 
truth in England, and there to form a people for 
himſelf, who ſhould ſet forth his praiſe. 
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CHAP. III. 


JOHN WICKLIFF., 


HIS renowned Reformer was firſt heard of 
at Merton College in Oxford, one of the 
moſt famous Seminaries of learning in that age. 
Even Walden, his enemy, owns, that he was 
aſtoniſhed at the ſtrength of the argumentation, 
and the copiouſneſs of the authorities, which he 
adduced to ſupport his opinions. The latter end of 
the fourteenth Century was, indeed, fo overloaded 
with abſurdities, that it was no very difficult mat- 
ter, for a perſon of far leſs learning and ability 
than Wickliff, to confound the ſupporters of the 
Hierarchy in reaſoning, 

He began to flouriſh about the year 1371, 
while Edward III. ſtill reigned in England “. He 
preached on Sundays againſt the vices of the 
Friars, and the prevailing abuſes in religion, par- 
ticularly againſt the real preſence in the Euchariſt. 
In this point Wickliff has been conſidered as re- 
markably clear. Let the Reader judge for himſelf, 
from the Reformer's own expreſſions in a treatiſe, 
which among other things, contains alſo his accu- 
fations of the Mendicants +. A ſhort view of that 
treatiſe ſhall be given hereafter, We are informed, 
indeed, that he preached againt Purgatory 4. But 
I much queſtion the truth of this affertion, becaule, 
from his own writings, he by no means appears to 
have been clearly decided againſt that abomination 
of Popery. | 


His 
Fox, Vol. I. p. 484. Fuller's Church Hiſt. B. IV. p. 130. 
+ This was printed from two old manuſcripts, one in 


Bene't College, Cambridge, the other in the Public Library at 
Oxford, % 17 Fuller. 


A. D. 
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His labours on the other days in the week cor- 
reſponded to thoſe on the Lord's day. The 
Schools were then in high repute *. Ariſtotelian 
logic was at its height; and Wickliff made uſe 
of the ſame weapons to oppole error, which his 
adverſaries employed to maintain it. 

He was removed from his office of Prior or 
Warden of Canterbury College in Oxford, with 
circumſtances of great injuſtice, about the year 

A. D. 1367. The Pope, in the year 1370, confirmed 
1367. the 
1370. 
37 * The Scholaſtic divinity pretended to diſcuſs and ſettle all 
queſtions in theology in a rational and argumentative manner, 
Like Plato's (chool, it has had ſeveral ages or periods: the 
ANCIENT, the MIDDLE, and the New. 

The ancient began under Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, or rather under Abelard, and his diſciple Peter Lombard, 
called the Maſter of the Sentences, on account of his work of 
Sentences, which appeared in 1172: it preſerved its credit 
nearly one hundred years. 

The middle may be reckoned to commence early in the 
thirteenth century, under Albertus Magnus, a learned Domi- 
nican, who publiſhed twenty-one volumes in folio at Lyons. 
Theſe contain chiefly long commentaries on Ariſtotle ; and 
though they treat every thing in a logical way, are of little 
real uſe, bat to fill large libraries. The famous Thomas Aqui- 
nas was the diſciple of Albertus, and read lectures on the book 
ot Sentences. During this period the Peripatetic philoſophy 
was raiſed to its utmoſt reputation. The works of Aquinas 
have gone through ſeveral editions, in 17 volumes, folio. The 
author died in 1274. 

The new, or third, age of School-divinity begins with Duran- 
dus de St. Pourgain, who wrote commentaries on the four books 
of Sentences, combated the opinions of Thomas Aquinas, and 
is ſaid to have diſplayed great wit and genius. Indeed efter 
the time of Aquinas the ſcholaſtic diſputes grew more and 
more ſubtile, and the whole attention of the diſputants were 
employed on the moſt frivolous queſtions. They often con- 
tended with great heat about mere formalities, and evea raiſed 
phantoms in their imaginations for the purpoſe of continuing 
diſputes, and oppoſition of ſentiment. Durandvs died biſhop 
of Meaux in 1333.—School divinity is now fallen into the 
loweſt contempt. 
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the ſentence of his removal, which was not, indeed, 
to be wondered at, becauſe the dignity and in 

tereſt of the monaſtic orders were intimately con- 
nected with the queſtion of Wickliff's right to 
hold his office. But it will be needleſs, on this 
head, to trouble the reader with an account of 
particulars. A judicious and circumſtantial Wri- 
ter, whom J have frequently conſulted in theſe 
memoirs, apprehends, that Wickliff was probably 
heated againſt both the Pope and the Monks * by a 
reſentful ſenſe of the ill treatment he had met with on 
this occaſion. And it is, no doubt, true, that where 
men are wholly devoid of divine grace, perſonal 
injuries not only ſink deep into the mind, but fre- 
quently alſo are apt to predominate without con- 
troul throughout all the conduct. But there want 
not evidences, that, in Wickliff, a better ſpirit was 
the ground of his oppoſition to the faſhionable 
abuſes. He proteſted openly in the Schools +, 
that his principal deſign was to recover the Church 
from idolatry, eſpecially in regard to the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Chriſt. Hence he raiſed 
againſt himſelf a ſtorm of perſecution ; and was, 


about the year 1377, cited to appear before Sud- A. p. 
bury archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Courtney 1377. 


biſhop of London, on a day fixed at St. Paut's. 
Wickliff obeyed the citation, and went accompa- 
nied by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and 
Henry Percy, lord marſhal of England. The for- 
mer of theſe noblemen was the ſon of king Ed-y 
ward III. and at that time, his father's faculties 
being much impaired, the moſt powerful perſon- 
age in England. He was a very ſpirited patron 
of Wickliff, and had conceived a great diſlike 
againſt the Prelates. His conduct and that ” 
lor 

Collier, p. 582. + Fox, 1 Vol. 485. 
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lord Percy in the Council added no real honour 
to the cauſe of Wickliff. They treated the Biſhop 
of London in fo infolent a manner, that the Court 
broke up in confuſion; and it would have given 
real pleaſure to a lover of Chriſtian Reformation, 
if he could have diſcovered any proof, that Wick- 
liff had proteſted againſt the diſorderly conduct 
of his patrons ; but this does not appear. It is 
no more than hiſtorical juſtice to fay, that the 


behaviour of the archbiſhop and of the biſhop 


leems to have been more unexceptionable than 
that of Wickliff or of his friends, in this tran- 
ſation. The opinions, for which Wickliff was 
cenſured, were, as they are ſtated by Walſingham, 
a writer, who ſtrongly ſupports the cauſe of Po- 
pery “, © that the Church of Rome was not the 
head of other Churches, that St. Peter was not 
ſuperiour to the other Apoſtles, and that the Pope, 
in the power of the keys, was only equal to a 
common prieſt.” Theſe, were undoubtedly the 
ſentiments of genuine Proteſtaniſm. What he 
further aſſerted, namely, that Temporal Lords and 
Patrons had a right to diſſeize the Church of her 
endowments, in caſe of miſbehaviour, was a ſen- 
timent at leaſt expreſſed in too indefinite a manner; 
but, that John of Gaunt ſhould eagerly ſupport it, 
is what might be expected from his turbulent and 
violent character. 

Wickliff, having eſcaped the perſecution of the 
Hierachy, in the manner that has been mentioned, 
continued to preach to the people, during the 
minority of king Richard II. who was crowned 


in the year 1377. In the mean time certain 


Articles, —in ſubſtance, thoſe, which have been 
laid before the reader , were collected againſt 
him: and Sudbury, the archbilhop of Canterbury, 
| enjoined 

» Collier, p. 564. + Fox, p. 491. 
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enjoined the reformer to be filent, and no more 
to handle ſuch topics. The patronage, however, 
of the duke of Lancaſter, for a time was ſtronger 
than the Ecclefiaſtical inhibitions; till repeated 
mandates from the Pope emboldened the biſhops 
a ſecond time to cite the Innovator before them 
ar Lambeth ; and he was again protected by the 
civil power, though he was obliged to explain and 
qualify the meaning of ſome of his poſitions. 
Whether he ated in this matter with the ſimpli- 
city and integrity of a Chriſtian, the reader muſt 
judge for himſelf from the few inſtances which 
follow. 

One of his Concluſions, as they were called, 
exhibited in the convocation of the biſhops held 
at Lambeth, was this. © All the race of mankind 
here on earth, except Chriſt, have no power ſimply 
to ordain, that St. Peter and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould politically rule over the Church for ever.” 
His explanation before the aſſembly was to this 
effect. This concluſion is ſelf-evident; inaſmuch 
as it is not in man's power to ſtop the coming of 
Chriſt to judge the quick and the dead.” It ſeems 
natural to infer from the Concluſion itſelf, that 
Wickliff meant to aſſert the right of mankind to 
ſubvert the political authority of the Pope. A 
bold affertion! but, at the ſame time, an ineſtima- 
ble truth, becauſe the Papal power was founded in 
uſurpation. But the explanation of the Conclu- 
fion renders it equivocal, if not altogether nu- 
gatory. 

Again. * There is no example of Chriſt, which 
giveth power to his diſciples to excommunicate 
any ſubject, eſpecially for denying clerical claims 
of temporalities; but the contrary.” This is a 
part of Wickliff's doctrine, which undoubtedly 
was levelled at the right of the Clergy to poſſeſs 
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any kind of property; and was intended to be 
applied to the purpoſe of ſetting that right aſide. 
He takes care, however, in his explanation to 
avoid the direct aſſert ion of his rea! ſentiment by 
ſaying only, This is declared in that doctrinal 
principle, taught in Scripture, according to which 
we believe that God is to be loved above all things; 
and our neighbour and enemy are to be loved 
above all temporal goods: for the law of God 
cannot be contrary to itſelf.” 

Further: Whether the Pope, or temporal 
Lords, or any other perſons, ſhall have endowed 
the Church with temporalities, it is lawful for them 
to take away the ſame temporalities, as it were, 
by way of medicine to prevent ſin, notwithſtand- 
ing any excommunication, becauſe they are not 
given but under a condition.” 

„The truth of this,” ſays he, —in his explana- 
tion, — is evident; becauſe nothing ought to 
hinder a man from performing the principal works 
of charity.—Yet, God forbid, that by theſe words 
occaſion ſhould be given to the Lords temporal 
to take away the goods of the Church.” 

I need make no remark on this concluſion and 
its explanation. The next head I ſhall mention 
may be reduced to the ſame claſs of ſentiments ; 
and ſeems to ſhew the inconſiſtency, which I am 
expoſing, in a {till more glaring manner. 

lf there be a God, the temporal Lords may 
lawfully and meritoriouſly take away the riches of 
the Church, when the Clergy offend habitually.” 

Any one, who obſerves the manner in which 
Wickliff here ſpeaks of the right of the Church 
to worldly poſſeſſions, and compares it with his 
other declarations of the ſame kind, will not eaſily 
perceive on what ground he ſuffered Eccleſiaſtical 
property to reſt at all, But if he was ſincere — 
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the following explanation of this concluſion, the 
terms of it muſt appear perfectly inſignificant *, 
and he may ſeem to have expreſſed in very equi- 
vocal and dangerous language, a tenet in itſelf 
perfectly harmleſs. “ If” ſays he, © there be a God, 
he is Omnipotent ; if fo, he can command the Lords 
temporal thus to act; and if he may thus command, 
they may lawfully take away ſuch goods. But 
God forbid, that any ſhould believe my intention 
to have been, that ſecular Lords may lawfully take 
away whatſoever goods they pleaſe by their own 
naked authority: only by the authority of the 
Church they may do fo, in caſes and in form limited 
by the laws.“ 

But candour and conſiſtency oblige me to ob- 
ſerve, that, there appear, eſpecially in this laſt caſe, 
ſuch ſophiſtical methods of argument, and ſuch 
evaſive modes of ſpeech, as are very incompatible 
with the character of a Reformer. In ſome of the 
Engliſh manuſcripts of Wickliff, the Pope is called 
the inſolent Prieſt of Rome, Antichriftian, Robber, 
&c. ; but nothing of this ſort of language is found 
in his explanations + of his tenets. I am much in- 
clined to believe the account of L'Enfant in theſe 
tranſaftions, becauſe he is an author in general 
extremely accurate and judicious; and alſo, becauſe 
nothing 1s more natural than for a man, who, 
in the confidence of great political ſupport, had 
carried his ideas of external reformation to an 
unwarrantable length, and had exhibited too 
much of a military ſpirit, on finding himſelf 
deprived of that ſupport, to fink into a timi- 
dity, which might be productive of artifice and 
diſſimulation. In his work entituled, « The 
great Sentence of Excommunication explained,” 
the following paſſage appears, —* When ſhall we 

ſee 

Fox, p 494. + L'Enfant's Hiſt, of Conſtance. 
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ſee the proud Prieſt of Rome, grant plenary in- 
dulgences to engage men to live in peace and 
charity, as he does to engage Chriſtians to murder 
each other?” A ſevere but juſt reproof! and 
abundantly verified in this Hiſtory of the Church 
of Chriſt. But ſuch boldneſs and ſeverity of cenſure, 
ought to be accompanied with the ſpirit of mar- 
tyrdom. In this Wickliff was deficient, It will 
appear hereafter from the hiſtory of the council of 
Conſtance, and alſo from ſome extracts of this 
Reformer's own writings, that he expreſsly con- 
demned all Eccleſiaſtical property whatever. Yet 
he himſelf enjoyed tithes, and poſſeſſed the living 
of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, to his death *. 
From a conciſe account, of the writings and 
public lectures of Wickliff, with which we purpoſe 
ro gratify the reader, it will alſo diſtinctly 
appear, in what manner he combatted the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation. At the end of one of his 
Evglith Confeſſions of the Sacrament of the Altar, 
he declared, that one third of the Clergy were on 
his fide, and would ſupport him at the hazard of 
their lives. He was, however, condemned by the 
Univerſity for holding heretical opinions in this 
matter; and, from the Chancellor's decree ?, Wick- 
liff's Confeſſions, and other documents, a judgment 
may, in ſome meaſure, be formed what thoſe 
opinions really were. Our Reformer has been 
charged with retracting and explaining his mean- 
ing, in an artful manner after he had appealed to 
the ſecular arm in vain; but here again the reader 
muſt determine for himſelf how far the accuſation 
Is 
It is not to be wondered at, that he, who maintained, 
« that tithes were mere alms,” ſhould be accuſed of ſupporting 
the ſeditious practices of Tyler, Straw, and the other incen- 


diaries in the time of Richard II. There is no clear evidence, 
however, that Wickliff ever patroniſed theſe men. 


+ Page 107 of this Volume, t P. 109 and 110 ibid. 
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is well founded. It is certain that his powerful 
patron, the duke of Lancaſter, deſerted him on 
this occaſion, and adviſed him to ſubmit to his 
natural judges ; influenced, it is ſaid, by his dread 
of the ſtrength of the Hierarchy, as well as by 
ſcruples of conſcience, 


Whoever carefully examines the original records, 
will be convinced that the merits of this Reformer 
have been conſiderably exaggerated. His incon- 
ſiſtencies may indeed be palliated, and in part 
excuſed, I am apt to believe alſo, that in his 
latter days he thought more moderately, and altered 
ſome of his wild and irregular notions concerning 
property : beſides, there are ſuch undoubted proots 
of his laborious and indefatigable cares in religion, 
and of his found comprehenſion of the eſſentials of 
Chriſtianity, and of his general probity, integrity, 
and innocence of life, that I ſhould be extremely 
ſorry, if, in any one inſtance, he may reaſonably be 
ſuſpected of deliberate hypocriſy. That he ſought 
Divine Truth, and ſeriouſly endeavoured both to 


teach and to practiſe it, the general tenour of his 


life evinces; the teſtimony allo of the beſt and 
moſt upright men who lived neareſt his times, 1s 
unequivocal in his favour. The great benefit likewiſe 
reſulting from his labours, both in England and 
Bohemia, ſeems to ſhew that God honoured him 
with Evangelical fruitfulneſs, though it muſt be 
owned, that many of his diſciples appear on the whole 
to have been better Chriſtians than himſelf. That he 
was really pious can hardly be doubted; and one 
point of inſtruction may in ſome meaſure compen- 
fate the pain which every lover of truth muſt feel 
at the diſcovery of his inconſiſtencies. It is this : 
Let ſerious divines ceaſe to immerſe themſelves in 
political concerns : Politics was the rock on which 
| G 4 this 
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this great and good man ſplit, and in his caſe it 
clearly appeared, that the work of God 1s not to 
be carried on by © the arm of fleſh.” 

To proceed : Wickhff was now delivered from 
perſecution ; and was ſtill ſupported, in ſome de- 
gree, by the ſecular power and by individuals of 
diſtinction, though induced, as the price of that 
protection to make ſuch facrifices as are inconſiſtent 
with a direct and open ſincerity. After this time, he 
had no trouble from his ſuperiors, at leaſt none that 
deſerves any particular detail, though he certainly 
continued to the end of his days, in the unremitted 
exerciſe of zealous paſtoral labours in his pariſh 
church of Lutterworth, though he perſevered in 
attacking the abuſes of Popery by his writings 
againſt the Mendicants, againſt Tranſubſtantiation, 
and againſt Indulgences ; and though he produced 
a tranſlation of the Bible from the Latin into the 
Engliſh tongue. — This work alone ſufficed to 
render his name immortal. The value of it was 
unſpeakable; and his unwearied pains to propagate 
the genuine doctrines of Revelation among man- 
kind indicated the ſteady zeal with which he was 
endowed ; while the rage, with which the Hierarchy 
was inflamed againſt a work fo undeniably ſeaſon- 
able, demonſtrated, that the Eccleſiaſtical Rulers 
hated the light, and would not come to the light, 
leſt their deeds ſhould be reproved *. 


I know no perſon of Eccleſiaſtical eminence, 
whoſe life and character have coft me more thought 
and care, than Wicklif®s. And after all, there is not 
much to record that deferves the pecuhar attention 
of godly perſons. . I have conſulted the beſt au- 
thorities, and in ſcrutinizing their contents have 
been mortified to find, that I could not conſcien- 

tiouſly 
* John iii. ver. 20, 
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tiouſly join with the popular cry in ranking this 
man among the higheſt Worthics of the Church. 
A political ſpirit, as we have ſeen, deeply infected 
his conduct. It nevertheleſs remains true, that 
ſincere Chriſtians, and more particularly the Pro- 
teſtants of all ſucceeding ages, are bound thankfully 
to acknowledge the Divine goodnefs, for that there 
actually exiſted in the perſonal character of Wick- 
liff “ ſome good thing toward the Lord*,” that 
ſuch a character was providentially raiſed up at the 
very time it was ſo much wanted, and, that from 
his labours conſiderable benefit accrued to the 
Church of Chrift, both in England and upon the 
Continent. 


Wickliff, died in peace at Lutterworth, of the 
palſy, in the year 1387. In the year 1410, his A. D- 
works were burned at Oxford; and in 1428, his 1387. 
remains were dug out of his grave and burned, 1428. 
and his aſhes thrown into the river of Lutterworth. 
The number of his volumes commitred to the 
flames by order of Subinco } arch-biſhop of Prague, 
amounted to about two hundred. His labours 
indeed appear to have been immenſe; and beyond 
all doubt, he was in that dark age a prodigy of 
knowledge. 

After having obſerved that his works were burned 
at Oxford, it is proper to add, that previous both 
to this, and alſo to the burning of his bones by 
order of the Council of Conſtance, a Teſtimonial 
was publickly given, by the Univerſity of Oxford, 
to his character, dated in the year 1406, which A. p. 
declares||, * That all his conduct through life was 1406. 


ſincere and commendable, that his converſation 
from 
® 1 Kings xiv. 13. 
+ A Bohemian Gentleman, who ſtudied at Oxford, carried 
Wicekliff's Books into Bohemia. 


1 Fox, p. 509. Ib. p. 515. 
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from his youth upward, to the time of his death, 
was ſo praiſe-worthy and honeſt, that never at any 
time was there a particle of ſuſpicion raiſed againſt 
him, and that he vanquiſhed, by the force of the 
Scriptures, all ſuch as ſlandered Chriſt's religion. 
God forbid that our Prelates ſhould condemn ſuch 
a man as an Heretic, who has written better than 
any others in the Univerſity, on Logick, Philoſo- 
phy, Divinity, Morality, and the ſpeculative arts.” 
This honourable teſtimony ſhews, that the ſpecu- 
lative Errors of Wickliff, were not attended with 
practical conſequences; and that ſedition in Church 
and State, was never meant to be encouraged by 
that Reformer, though the enormities of the age 
induced him much to exceed the bounds of diſ- 
cretion in his attempts to oppoſe them. 


The diſtinguiſhing tenet of Wickliff in religion 
was, undoubtedly, the election of grace. He 
calls the Church an aſſembly of predeſtinated per- 
fons. To thoſe, who ſaid that God did not every 
thing for them, but that their own merits contri- 
buted in part to Salvation, he replied with a ſhort 
prayer, “ Heal us gratis, O Lord.” Thoſe, who 
have diligently ſtudied the Sacred volumes, and 
allo the writings of truly pious Chriſtians, will 
underſtand, how evangelically humble this Refor- 
mer might be in the ufe of ſuch doctrine, and at 
the fame time, how ſincerely laborious in incul- 
cating whatever belongs to genuine piety and 
virtue, in oppoſition to the Phariſaic ſuperſtitions 
of the times. And if any one be inclined to doubt 
this, let him conſider that the eleventh article of 
our own Church ſays, that we are accounted 


righteous before God, only for the merit of our 


Saviour, by faith, and not for our own works and 
deſervings; and yet no found Divine conceives 
that, 
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that, for this reaſon, any man is releaſed from the 


duty of obeying God's commandments, and of 
abounding in all the fruits of a pure and evangeli- 
cal faith*, But let us proceed to give a brief 
ſketch of his doctrines, as extracted from his 
writings and other authentic documents. 


In one of his treatiſes againſt the Mendicant 


Friars, called“ The complaint of John Wickliff 
to the King and Parliament,” he fayst, „It 
miniſters, in the execution of their office, do not 
act, both by woid and example, as God com- 


mandeth, their people are not bound to pay them 
tithes and offerings.” 

« When the principal cauſe for which tithes and 
offerings ſhould be paid does not exiſt, the pay- 
ment of tithes ſhould ceaſe. Alſo Clergymen are 
more to be condemned for withdrawing their 
teaching in word and in example, then the 

ariſhioners are for withdrawing tithes and offer- 


ings, even though they diſcharge their office as 
they ought.” — 
This 


* Perſons of an Arminian way of thinking, are very apt to 
conſider all Calviniſtic doctrine as of an Antinomian tendency ; 
and on the contrary, the Calviniſt too frequently reproaches the 
Arminian for being of a legal ſpirit, and for denying the free 
and unmerited Salvation of men by Jeſus Chriſt. -<Ner1THer 
PARTY SHOULD BE PRESSED WITH CONSEQUENCES 
WHICH THEY THEMSELVES DiSAVOW. The writer of this 
Hiſtory is often called upon to form the beſt eſtimate he can of 
religious characters; and for this purpoſe, the obſervance of the 
rule juſt mentioned, is of the utmoſt conſequence. It is not his 
province to enter into the diſcuſſion of nice theological or meta- 
phyſical queſtions. 

+ Page 15. N.B. Though ſeveral of the quotations which 
follow are marked with inverted commas, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, they are to be underſtood as only containing the 
ſubſtance of Wickliff's ſentiments, and not his very words. 
The originals are frequently in Latin, and often in ſuch anti- 
quated Engliſh as would be unintelligible to ordinary readers. 
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This laſt obſervation preſents us with an abſurd 
compariſon between two ſpecies of tranſgreſſion 
and we need not wonder if the doctrine of the 
whole paſſage ſhould have often influenced the con- 
duct of miſers and extortioners. 

In the ſixteenth chapter of another treatiſe 
againſt the orders of Friars, he directly charges 
them with pexverting the right faith of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, * Chriſt fays, that the bread, 
which he brake and bleſſed, is his Body; and the 
Scripture ſays openly, that the Sacrament is bread 
that we break and God's body: but they ſay, it 
is an accident without ſubject,” and therefore no- 
thing; neither bread, nor God's body. Auguſtine 
ſays, what we fee, is bread, but to thoſe, who are 
faithfully taught, the bread is Chriſt's body. — 
Why ſhould our Almighty Saviour conceal this 
notion of the Friars for a thouſand years; and 
never teach the doctrine to his Apoſtles, or to ſo 


many Saints, but at length communicate it to 
theſe hypocrites?” — IT 


In his public Lectures, which he read, as Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Oxford in the Summer of 
1381 * Wickliff appears to have oppoſed the 
papiſtical doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation with all 
his might; and at the ſame time to have maintained 
the true, ancient and ſcriptural, notion of the Lord's 
Supper. With this view he publiſhed fixteen con- 
cluſions, the firſt of which is expreſſed in theſe 
words, „The conſecrated Hoſt, which we ſee 
upon the altar is neither Chriſt nor any part of him, 
but an effectual fign of him.“ And he offered to 
defend this and his other concluſions in public 
diſputation with any one. But he was prohibited 

A by 


* Hiſt. and Antiq. Oxon, A. D. 1381. 


by the rulers of the Univerſity and Doctors of 
Divinity. Upon which Wickliff publiſhed a de- 
fence® of his doctrine, which the intelligent reader 
will think leſs ſatisfactory than the above mentioned 
concluſion.— The Euchariſt,” ſays he, is the 
body of Chriſt in the form of Bread. The right faith 
of Chriſtian men 1s this, that this worſhipful Sacra- 
ment is Bread and Chriſt's Body, as Jeſus Chriſt 
is very God and very Man.” — 

In his Trialog. + he obſerves, that though the 
bread in the Euchariſt begins to be the body of 
Chriſt, by virtue of the conſecration, it muſt not 
be believed that it ceaſes to be bread. It is plain 
it is SUBSTANTIALLY bread, becaule it begins to 
be SACRAMENTALLY the body of Chriſt. So 
Chriſt ſays, This is my body, — The nature of bread 
is not thenceforth deſtroyed, but is exalted into a 
ſubſtance of greater dignity.— In a ſimilar way the 
BAPTIST was made Elias, by virtue of Chriſt's 
words in the eleventh of St. Matthew, yet he did 
not ceaſe to be John. - And St. Auſtin obſerves, 
that the Scripture does not ſay that ſeven Ears of 
Corn and ſeven fat Kine $s16N1Fxy even years of 
plenty, but that they art thoſe years. Such ex- 
preſſions denote that the ſubject is ordained of God 
to FIGURE the thing predicated according to it's 
fitneſs. « And in the ſame ſenſe and manner the Sa- 
cramental bread is ſpecially the body of Chriſt.” —- 
Wickliff very modeſtly concludes this explanation, 
with declaring ** that he was ready to believe a 
more ſubtle ſenſe, if he could be convinced of the 
truth of it by ſcripture or reaſon.” — 

We have obſerved above that Wickliff, in the 
matter of Tranſubſtantiation, appears both to have 
oppoſed the papiſtical doctrine, and alſo to have 

maintained 
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maintained the true. But the diſcerning reader 
cannot fail to remark, that authentic documents 
leave the former propoſition in much leſs doubt 
than they do the latter. 

The Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford after 
reciting, before ſeveral doctors in divinity, the refor- 
mer's concluſions, namely firſt, That in the Sacra. 
ment the ſubſtance of the material Bread and Wine 
remain the ſame after conſecration ; and ſecondly, 
That in that venerable Sacrament the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt are not preſent effentially, but 
only figuratively, with their conſent decreed that, 
„ Theſe are execrable errors, and repugnant to the 
determinations of the Church “.“ — 

From this decree of the Chancellor, Wickliff 
appealed to the King. -But the duke of Lan- 
caſter +, who had countenanced his opp6ſition to 
papal Uſurpation, did not approve his heretical 
ſentiments reſpecting the received doctrine of the 
real preſence; and is ſaid to have enjoined ſilence to 
this bold Innovator on that head. —Soon after this, 
Wickliff publiſhed a long, obſcure, and equivocal 
fort of Confeſſion, which by his enemies has been 
termed a Retraction of his ſentiments. In this 
Confeſſion he declares his belief in the following 
terms. The ſame body of Chriſt which was in- 
carnate of the Virgin, which ſuffered on the Croſs, 
which lay three days in the Grave, and roſe again 
on the third day,—this ſame body and ſame ſub- 
ſtance is verily and really the ſacramental bread or 
conſecrated Hoſt, which we ſee in the hands of the 
prieſt.” But he preſently adds 1, That he dare 
not ſay that the body of Chriſt, conſidered as an 
EXTENDED BODY, is eſſentially and ſubſtantially 

the 
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the bread : There is a threefold manner of the 
body of Chriſt being in the conſecrated Hoſt, viz. a 
Virtual, Spiritual, and Sacramental.“ - And fo in his 
Trialogus he ſays, „this Sacrament is the body of 
Chriſt; and not only that which ſhall be, or which 
figures Sacramentally the body of Chriſt.” And 
again, * That the Hoſt is to be adored principally 
for this reaſon, not becauſe it is in ſome reſpect the 
body of Chriſt, but becaule it contains in a ſecret 
manner the body of Chriſt within itſelf.” — He is 
very conſtant in aſſerting * © That the bread, by 
the words of conſecration, 1s not made the Lord's 

lorified body, or his ſpiritual body, which is riſen 
— the dead, nor his fleſhly body as it was before 
he ſuffered death; but that the bread ſtill con- 
tinues bread; and ſo there is bread and the body 
of Chriſt together.” — 

Some of Wickliff's admirers, who can ſee no 
defects in their favourite, would explain the contra- 
ditions, and obſcurities, which are to be found in his 
various writings and confeſſions on the ſubje& of 
Tranſubſtantiation, by affirming, that he diſcovered 
the truth gradually, and that he was late in fixin 
his opinions on the Lord's Supper. And if this could 
be made out, it would doubtleſs, be a very natural 
and a very ſatisfactory defence of the Reformer; - but 
let us attend to the ſentiments of a very great man, 
whoſe extenſive learning, and extraordinary candqur, 
were never called in queſtion. -* I have looked +,” 
ſays Melancthon, into Wickliff, who is very con- 
fuſed in this controverſy of the Lord's Supper; 
but I have found in him, alſo, many other errors, by 
which a judgment may be made of his ſpirit. He 
neither underſtood nor believed the righteouſneſs 
of faith. He fooliſhly confounds the Goſpel and 

Politics; 
* See WickliPs Wicket. and Trialog. Lib. IV. 
+ Sententiz veterum de cæna Domini. 
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Politics; and does not fee that the Golpel allows 
us to make uſe of the lawful forms of government 
of all nations. He contends, that it 1s not lawful 
for prieſts to have any property. - He wrangles 
ſophiſtically and downright ſeditiouſly about civil 
dominion. In the ſame manner he cavils ſophiſ- 
tically againſt the received opinion of the Lord's 
Supper.” — 


The moſt important Latin performance of 
Wickliff, ſeems to be his Trialogus ; from which 
ſeveral paſſages have already been quoted for the 
purpoſe of elucidating the author's ſentiments on 
the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. 

This brilliant work was anſwered by WipzForrT, 
a Franciſcan, who dedicated his laboured reply to 
arch-biſhop Arundel. L' Enfant tells us, in his 
hiſtory of the council of Conſtance, that he found a 
copy of the Trialogus in the univerſity of Frank- 
fort on the Oder.—Ir contains a dialogue between 
three ſpeakers, whom the author calls, Truth, 
Falſhood, and Wiſdom. With what vehe- 
mence he oppoſed the faſhionable abuſes may be 
collected from a ſingle ſentence reſpecting the 
crime of Simony. * Thoſe ſtupid Simoniſts ima- 
gine that Grace may be. bought and ſold like an 
ox or an aſs.” And ſpeaking of the Invocation of 
Saints, he obſerves, ©* The feſtival of the day is to 
no purpoſe, if it do not tend to magnify Jeſus 
Chriſt, and induce men to love Hi. Moreover, 
our Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt is very God, as well as 
very man, and therefore, on account of his divi- 
nity, he muſt infinitely exceed any other man. 
And this conſideration induces many to think that 
it would be expedient to worſhip no other Being 
among men except Jeſus Chriſt; inſomuch as he 
is the beſt mediator and beſt interceſſor; and they 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe think, that when this was the practice of 
the Church, it increaſed and proſpered much bet- 
ter than it does now. What folly then to apply 
to any other perſon to be our Interceſſor? What 
folly to chooſe of two perſons propoſed, the leſs 
eligible of the two, to be our Interceſſor? Would 
any one chooſe the King's Buffoon to be an Inter- 
ceſſor? The Saints in Heaven are not indeed 
Buffoons; but in dignity they are leſs, compared 
with Jeſus Chriſt, than a Buffoon is, when compared 
with an earthly King.” — 

He is very pointed in aſſerting the authority of 
Scripture, which, he maintains, infinitely ſurpaſſes 
the authority of any other writings whatſoever ; 
and he declares, that to hold the contrary, is the 
moſt damnable of all herefies. He aſſures us, that 
he ſo ſtrenuouſly combatted, in the univerſity and 
before the people, the errors on the Sacrament, 
becauſe none had proved more deſtructive to man- 
kind. Theſe errors,” ſays he, * fleece men and 
draw them into Idolatry : They then deny the faith 
of the Scriptures ; and by their infidelity provoke 
the God of truth.“ Such were the principles of 
Wickliff, and ſuch the teſtimonies which he has left 
againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome. 


There is preſerved in the library of the Cathedral 
of York, an Apology for Wickliff, written by Dr. 
Thomas James, keeper of the public library at 
Oxford, for the purpoſe of ſhewing this great 
Reformer's conformity with the preſent Church of 
England. The contents of the Apology are col- 
lefted chiefly from Wickliff's own manulcripts. I 
ſhall preſent the reader with a few quotations. 

Speaking of the Scriptures, Wickliff ſays, „1 
think it abſurd to be warm in defence of the 
apocryphal books when we have ſo many which 

Vor. IV. H are 
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are undeniably authentic. In order to diſtinguiſh 
canonical books from ſuch as are apocryphal, uſe 
the following rules; 1. Look into the New Teſta- 
ment, and fee what books of the Old Teſtament 
are therein cited and authenticated by the Holy 
Ghoſt, 2. Conſider whether the like doctrine be 
delivered by the Holy Ghoſt elſewhere in che 
Scripture.” ———Theſe obſervations to us, no doubt, 
appear extremely obvious, and no more than plain, 
common ſenſe : but thoſe, who are aware of the 
dominion of prejudice in the age of Wickliff, and of 
the implicit obedience then ſhown to Eccleſiaſtical 
authority, will be beſt qualified to appreciate that 
vigour of underſtanding, and that reſolute inte- 
grity, which could produce ſuch ſentiments, and a 
correſpondent practical conduct. 

Dr. James the compiler tells us, that Wickliff 
was earneſt, every where in his writings, to eſtabliſh 
the grand Proteſtant ſentiment, of the ſufficiency 
of the Scriptures for ſaving inſtruction ; and that 
the reaſon of his earneſtneſs and pious zeal was, in 
ſubſtance, this, Few ſermons were preached in 
his time; and thoſe few were on fabulous ſubjects 
and traditions, and profaned with much ſcurrility 
and emptineſs. Friars perſecuted the faithful, and 
ſaid, it had never been well with the Church ſince 
Lords and Ladies regarded the Goſpel, and relin- 
quiſhed the manners of their anceſtors.” 

Some,“ he ſays, * are enlightened from above 
that they may explain the proper, literal, and hiſ- 
torical, ſenſe of Scripture, in which ſenſe all things 
neceſſary in Scripture are contained,” 

This remark was doubtleſs made to guard his 
readers againſt the devious paths of fantaſtic and 


endleſs allegories, in which the ſportive genius of 


Origen had been ſo converſant ; and which, for 
ages, had thrown fo great a cloud over the genuine 
| meaning 
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meaning of the Sacred Writers. It was, at the ſame 
time, a ſtrong indication of the native vigour of that 
good ſenſe, with which the paſtor of Lutter worth 
was eminently endowed ; and his idea of divine 
aſſiſtance, as neceſſary to qualify a man for the expla- 
nation of the reyealed word, indicates his knowledge 
of our natural blindneſs and depravity ; and further, 
in making this laſt obſervation, he doubtleſs, inti- 
mates the very great advantage, which, as a religious 
inſtructor, a perſon, who is practically led by the 
Spirit of God, has over a mere ſelf-ſufficient theoriſt 
depending on the uſe of his own underſtanding. 
We have indeed, from the extreme diſadvantages 
of obſcurity, in which this Author's works appear, 
little opportunity of eſtimating his merits as a 
Theologian ; but it is ſufficiently evident from a 
tew fragments * of his voluminous writings, that, 
in light and talents, he was greatly ſuperior to his 
contemporaries ; and if he had eſcaped the ſnare of 
that political ſpeculation, which encourages ſedi- 
tion, and makes Chriſt's kingdom to be of this 
world, he might have ſtood among the foremoſt 
of thoſe Geniuſes, who, fince the Apoſtolic age, 
have been raiſed up by Providence to inſtruct and 
reform the human race. 

« Sanctity of life,” he obſerves, ** promotes this 
ILLUMINATION fo neceſſary for underſtanding 
the revealed word; — to continue which in the 
Church is the duty of Theologians, who ought to 
remain within their proper hmits, and not to invent 
things foreign to the faith of Scripture.” 


He 


* Subinco, archbiſhop of Prague, about the year 1409, 
endeavoured to colle& all the writings of Wickliff, which had 
been introduced into Bohemia. He is ſaid to have gotten into 
his poſſeſſion 200 of them, all which he burnt by virtue of a 
royal edict, Camerarius Hiſtorica Narratio, p. 32. 
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He lays down ſome good rules for an Expoſitor. 
1. He ſhould be able by collation of Manuſcripts 
to ſettle well the Sacred Text. 2. He ſhould be 
converſant in Logic. 3. He ſhould be conſtantly 
engaged in comparing one part of Scripture with 
another. 4. The ſtudent ſhould be a man of 
prayer, and his diſpoſition ſhould be upright. 
5. He needs the internal inſtruction of the Primary 
Teacher.” This laſt is Auguſtine's favourite idea; 
namely, that a genuine reliſh for divine aid in 
rightly interpreting and applying ſcripture 1s the 
ſure index of an humble ſpirit ; and that the con- 
tempt of it no leſs powerfully indicates the preva- 
lence of profaneneſs or ſelf-conceit. 

The Council of Conſtance condemned this great 
man for denying the Pope's ſupremacy. We 
ſhall afterwards ſee, that that council 1s entitled to 
little regard, What colour they might have for 
their cenſure ſeems to be grounded on his avowed 
opinion, that all the biſhops of Rome before his 
time for three hundred years had been heretics : 
and yet he advances, that whoever diſobeys the 
papal mandates, incurs the charge of Paganiſm*.” 
By comparing theſe two paſſages together, it ſeems 
that he was willing to own the ſupremacy of that 
Sec, provided it was filled by a faithful paſtor. 

Further in Dr. James's collection, there are alſo 
extracts and obſervations, in ſubſtance, as follows. 

The merit of Chriſt is of itſelf ſufficient to 
redeem every man from Hell. Faith in our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt is ſufficient for ſalvation; and without 
faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God.” 

And the writer informs us, that, on the leading 
controverſy reſpecting Juſtification, Wickliff ac- 
corded fully with the Church of England ; and 
that he perſuaded men * to truſt wholly to Chriſt, 
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to rely altogether upon his ſufferings, and not to 
ſeek to be juſtified in any other way than by his 
juſtice :” that he ſaid, © Unbelievers, though they 
might perform works apparently good in their 
matter, {till were not to be accounted righteous 
men; that all, who followed Chriſt, became 
righteous through the participation of his righteouſ- 
nels, and would be ſaved.” He adds the following 
ſentences. ©** Human nature is wholly at enmity 
with God: All men are originally ſinners, not 
only from their mother's wombs, but in their 
mother's wombs: We cannot think a good thought 
unleſs Jeſus ſend it: We cannot perform a good 
work unleſs it be properly his good work : His 
mercy prevents us ſo that we receive grace; and it 
follows us ſo as to help us and keep us in grace. 
Heal us, good Lord, we have no merit! Give us 
grace to know that all thy gifts be of thy goodneſs 
only “.“ 

I recommend theſe hints to the particular notice 
of ſuch ſerious readers as ſet a high value on the 
eſſential truths of the Goſpel, They will draw 
their own concluſions from them. In regard to 
myſelf, I have been much mortified to find fo 
little recorded from Wickliff's writings reſpecting 
theſe truths, even by his moſt diligent biographers. 
Two of theſe, very great admirers of this Refor- 
mer, either did not comprehend the great doctrines 
of Juſtificatioa by faith, and of the nature of good 
works, or, they muſt have thought them of little 
conlequence. On all other points they dwell with 
ſufficient accuracy, and with a minuteneſs of detail; 
whereas if they touch on theſe at all, it is done 
with the greateſt reſerve ; and the little they ſay is 
far from being clear, Yet both of the Authors to 
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whom I allude, ſhew that they were well aware of 


the above-mentioned cenſure of Wickliff by Me. 
lancthon *; for one of them has given a very unſa- 
tisfactory anſwer to the charge; and the other 
appears to me to have evaded the queſtion, and to 
have preſented his reader with a very imperfect 
view of Wickliff's ſentiments on a moſt important 
point. He barely ſays, Wickliff aſſerted the 
neceſſity of divine grace. Without this, he ſaw 
not how a human being could make himſelf ac- 
ceptable to God.” Every admirer of Wickliff, 
if he alſo be a ſincere approver of the ineſtimable 
proteſtant doctrines concerning the grace of God 
and of the juſtification of man, will be gratified | 
reading the ſentiments I have produced from D.. 
James's collection. If ſuch ſentiments abound 
not in Wickliff's writings ſo much as found and 
enlightened Chriſtians might wiſh, it becomes 
the more neceffary to take notice of thoſe which 
we do find there. At leaſt the plan of this hiſtory, 
which profeſſes to ſearch everywhere for the real 
Church of Chriſt, rendered theſe remarks indil- 
penſably neceſſary. 

The apology by Dr. James contains many other 
memorable ſentiments of this Reformer : Among 
which 1s this, 

„We worſhip not the Image, but the Being 
repreſented by the Image, ſay the Patrons of 
Idolatry in our times. Suffice it to ſay, Idola- 
trous heathens faid the ſame.” | 

He alſo vehemently oppoſed the whole doctrine 
of Indulgences ; and exprefled in the moſt deciſive 
manner, his diſapprobation of forced vows of celi- 
bacy, either in the cafe of monks or of the ſecular 
clergy. He is accuſed of having been an enemy to all 
oaths ; but the apology proves directly the * 

allo 
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alſo a paſſage in his book againſt the mendicant 
Friars, ſeems to invalidate the charge, God,“ 
ſays he, © teaches us to ſwear by himſelf, when 
neceſſity calls for it, and not by his creatures.” 


It has been thought,—I am well aware, - that the 
reformers of the ſixteenth Century built on the foun- 
dation, which Wickliff had laid. But his knowledge 
of Chriſtian doctrine, though fundamentally ſound, 
was yet fo defectiwe, ſo obſcure, and fo ſcholaſtical, 
while that of thoſe admirable reformers, carries ſuch 
internal marks of originality, of accurate method, 
and of ſolid ſcriptural inveſtigation, that they do 
not appear to have followed him at all as a guide 
in Theology. We have ſeen that Melancthon, 
one of the moſt judicious and candid of them, 
thought, that Wickliff underſtood not the doctrine 
of the righteouſneſs of faith. It might, perhaps 
be nearer the truth to ſay that, in an accurate 
knowledge of that important article he ſeems to 
have been defective. At the lame time, however, that 
his light reſpecting pure Evangelical doctrine was 
ſcanty, his views of external reformation erred in 
the extreme of exceſs, He diſliked AL L Church- 
endowments, and wiſhed to have the clergy 
reduced to a ſtate of poverty. He inſiſts that 
pariſhioners had a right to withhold tithes from 
paſtors who were guilty of fornication, Now if, 
in ſuch cafes, he would have allowed every indi- 
vidual to have judged for himſelf, who does not 
lee what a door might be opened to confuſion, 
fraud, and the encouragement of ayarice ? 


In vitum ducit culpæ fuga, fi garet arte. Hos. 


Never was this remark of the Poet more com- 
pletely exemplified than in the conduct of Wick- 
| H 4 lift. 
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liff. An honeſt indignation on account of the 
enormities and immenſe revenues of the clergy in 
his day, led this extraordinary genius to uſe raſh 
and indefenſible expreſſions, which his own prac- 
tice, in regard to his benefice at Lutterworth, ſeemed 
to contradict: Hence I am led to conclude, that 
this good man intended not abſolutely, on this ſub- 
ject, the whole of what he uttered in his warmth, 
Hath the Lord ordained, that they, who “ preach 
the Goſpel, ſhould live of the Goſpel*.” And 
have paſtors, after all, no right to be maintained 
by their people? Doubtleſs, they have not, if it 
be true, that all which they receive, is properly to 
be called Alms. Or, ought they, whoſe buſineſs 
it is, to inſtruct their flocks in their moſt impor- 
tant and eternal concerns, to be placed in ſituations 
not really differing from thoſe of beggars ? In ſuch 
a view, the whole body of the clergy might juſtly 
be denominated MEzxp1icanrTs, the very orders of 
men, againſt which Wickliff fo copiouſly inveighed. 
This whole ſentiment of reducing the tithes and 
offerings conferred on the clergy to Alms, how- 
ever it may flatter the pride and avarice, and 
profaneneſs of many of the laity in our days, 
appears on every account perfectly indefenſible. 


The very nature of alms ſuppoſes, that the objects 


of them are recommended to our regard, not by 
the ſervices which they perform, but by the dil- 
treſſes which they endure. Is this the proper 
light in which we ſhould view the character of a 
Chriſtian paſtor; or, can this be called in any 
degree a juſt repreſentation of the functions of a 
teacher of the Goſpel? And, laſtly, are ſpiritual 
ſervices of ſo little eſtimation, as to. claim no 
reward from thoſe on whom they are conferred? 


This 
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This great defect in Wickliff's ideas of Church- 
reformation very much leſſened his reputation in 
the eyes of thoſe reformers, who followed him. 
Melancthon in particular, a zealous friend of order 
and decorum, repreſents him, as we have already 
ſeen, to have been, in this reſpect, deſtitute of all 
ſobriety of judgment. It is not to be denied, 
however, that he was a light in his day. There is 
reaſon to believe, that many, who were by no 
means diſpoſed to defend his errors, admired his 
virtues; and even thoſe, who would deſcribe his 
lanthorn as dimly ſcattering only a few obſcure 
rays of Evangelical truth, muſt ſtill confeſs that it 
ſufficed to diſcover to mankind the turpitude of 
the works of darkneſs, which predaminated in 
England. The ineſtimable Preſent of the word 
of God in their own language, with which he was 
enabled to favour his countrymen, conveyed 1n- 
ſtruction to great numbers: there was an effuſion 
of the Divine Spirit; and in the next Chapter we 
mult attend to its effects. 


The Reader is now to judge, whether from the 
hiſtorical facts, which have been laid before him, 
together with the extracts from the writings of 
Wickliff, the Writer of this Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory 
be well founded in the obſerv ations, which he has 
made on the character and opinion of this cele- 
brated reformer. And, though it is much to be 
regretted, that, in regard to certain parts of his 
conduct, neither the purity of his motives, nor 
the clearneſs of his knowledge can be ſo aſcertained, 
as entirely to ſtifle ſuſpicion, or ſilence objection, yet 
is our information ſufficient to explain ſeveral things 
which appear inconſiſtent or contradictory as record- 
ed by memorialiſts and biographers. 


For 
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For example, 1. We may allow and lament, 
that in certain difficult and dangerous moments of 
his lite, there exifted in the defences and explana- 
tions of Wickliff, more equivocation and artifice 
than are conſiſtent with the ſimplicity of character 
which ſhould mark a true diſciple and follower of 
Jeſus Chriſt; but when this defect is admitted, 
who can deny, that, on the whole, he was a ſincere 
believer of Chriſtianity, and a zealous advocate for 
its eflential doctrines? Mr. Hume had too much 
good ſenſe, and was too acute an obſerver, not to 
diſcover in Wickliff this firm belief of the Chriſtian 
religion, and this fervent love of the great truths, 
which it teaches ; but in order to appreciate juſtly 
HIS remarks on any religious character of this 
kind, we ought to keep in view the well known 
3 of this otherwiſe incomparable hiſtorian. 

is diſlike of the Goſpel of Chriſt is ſo perfect 
and complete, that wherever he finds ſincerity in 
believing and zeal in ſupporting and propagating 


its fundamentals, theſe diſpoſitions fink, in his 


eſteem, all ſuch perſons without exception; and, in 
moſt caſes, when the queſtion turns entirely upon 
religion, we expect in vain from him, not only the 
candour and moderation of a philoſophical Critic, 
but the juſtice and impartiality of an upright 
Judge. Mr. Hume's account of Wickliff 1s as 
follows *.“ He denied the doctrine of the real 
preſence, the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, 
the merit of monaſtic vows. He maintained, that 
the ſcripture was the ſole rule of faith; that the 
Church was dependant on the State, and ſhould 
be reformed by it; that the clergy ought to 
poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging Friars were a 
general nuiſance, and ought not to be ſupported ; 
that the numerous ceremonies of the Church were 
8 hurtful 
Hume, Rich. II. Chap. 17. 
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hurtful to true piety. He aſſerted, that oaths 
were unlawful, that dominion was founded in 
grace, that every thing was ſubject to fate and 
deſtiny, and that all men were pre-ordained either 
to eternal ſalvation or reprobation.” This ſame 
hiſtorian alſo owns, that the doctrines of Wickliff 
were derived from his ſearch into the Scriptures 
and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity ; and he tells us that 
they were nearly the ſame with thoſe which were 
propagated, by the reformers in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury: After ſuch a detail, who would expect the 
author to conclude with this remarkable ſentence? 
* From the wmHoLE of his doctrine, Wickliff 
appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured with 
ENTHUSIASM, and to have been thereby better 
qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe chief charac- 
teriſtic is SUPERSTITION.” —Therefore, according 
to Mr. Hume's judgment, it was not ſo much the 
rational argumentation of Wickliff, or his diligent 
ſearch into the ſcriptures, as his Enthufiaſm, which 
qualified him to become a formidable adverſary 
of the papal ſuperſtitions and corruptions. If 
Wickliff had oppoſed the abominations of the 
church of Rome by ridicule and banter, by ſcorn 
and contempt, by ſceptical objections to revelation 
in general, and by theſe methods only, he would 
probably have eſcaped this cenſure. 
He was diſtinguiſhed,” Mr. Hume ſays, © by 
a great auſterity of life and manners ;” and the 
hiſtorian then coolly obſerves, that this is “ a 
cicumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe, who 
DOGMATIZE IN ANY NEW WAY.” Infidel 
philoſophers and infidel hiſtorians, never com- 
prehend how the honour of God, and the 
ſalvation of men can be the ruling principles of a 
rational conduct. The profeſſion of ſuch principles 
appear to them to be connected with hypocriſy or 
enthuſiaſm : 
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enthuſiaſm: And therefore in eſtimating the merits 
of truly religious characters, they make no candid 
allowance, for the weaknels and imperfection of 
human nature; but are moſt ingenious and acute 
in diſcovering faults and inconſiſtencies, as well as 
bitter and ſarcaſtic in expoſing them. If, on the 
one hand, I have been mortified in finding myſelf 
conſtrained to differ from many in their unbounded 
applauſe of Dr. Wickliff, I have felt it a duty on 
the other, to correct the uncandid and injurious 
repreſentations of a profane hiſtorian, who would 
inſinuate to the minds of the unwary, that this re- 
former, © though a man of parts and learning,” was 
in fact a cautious or cowardly enthuſiaſt. - The de- 
fects and inconſiſtencies, with which, in the former 
part of this account, I acknowledge the memory of 
this great man to be conſiderably ſtained, afford ſome 
handle for the ſuſpicion of timidity or cowardice 
but, for the charge of enthuſiaſm the hiſtorian has 
no warrant whatever. Moreover, ſuppoſing it true, 
that Wickliff's timid diſpoſition; or any other 
cauſe, induced him to decline the praiſe of mar- 
tyrdom, is it not at leaſt equally true,—that he 
involved himſelf in much danger and difficulty by 
bringing forward his opinions, that he ſhewed much 
courage and ability in ſupporting them, —and that, 
rather than retract them, he ſuffered heavy perſe- 
cutions with great patience and fortitude ? Did the 
philoſophic Mr. Hume infer the nature of a man's 
diſpoſition from an occaſional imbecility manifeſted 
in ſome trying moments, rather than from the uni- 
form tenour of his conduct? Or did he eſteem every 
man a coward or a hypocrite, who, in explaining 
his religious ſentiments, may, in ſome inſtances, 
have ſoftened them, or perhaps equivocated, for 
the purpoſe of ſaving his life *? 

| | I conſider 
* Hume, ibid. 
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I conſider this as oNE very clear and decifive 
inſtance of Mr. Hume's prejudice and partiality. 
There are many others, in his very excellent writ- 
ings, of a ſimilar kind. He has a very ſly and 
artful way of inſinuating his own opinions, and of 
depreciating truly religious men; and it is not a 
ſufficient guard againſt this practice, merely to ad- 
vertiſe the young ſtudent that this is actually the 
caſe, and that therefore he muſt be conſtantly on the 
watch. — Clear inſtances, like this reſpecting Wickliff, 
ſhould be produced. It would be very eaſy to collect 
a number of a ſimilar ſort; and ſuch a collection 
of particular and diſtinct examples would be in- 
finitely more efficacious in preventing the daily 
miſchief done by this author's raſh affertions, and 
dargerous inſinuations, than numerous pages of 
GENERAL diſapprobation or abuſe with which 
many well intentioned publications continually 
abound. —Such general diſapprobation or abuſe of 
an author, whoſe excellencies the ſtudent is in the 
habit of ſeeing and admiring, 1s apt to diſguit by 
frequent repetition rather than to be productive of 
caution. —Shew the ſtudent that his favourite hiſ- 
torian or philoſopher 1s under the dominion of the 
moſt violent prejudices, and that he is capable of 
miſrepreſenting notorious facts, —do this, even in 
one inſtance only, and the memory of it will fink 
deep into his mind, and prove ſalutary in its con- 
ſequences. 

2. But other cauſes, beſides a ſpirit of oppoſition 
to revealed religion, have contributed not a little 
to render ſome circumſtances in our hiſtories of 
Wickliff contradictory and inconſiſtent. Let a feu 
hints ſuffice. 

This nation had ſo long groaned under the evils 
of Popery, that, for*many years after the reforma- 
tion, it was the cuſtom with Eccleſiaſtical writers of 

the 
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the Proteſtant claſs, to be continually venting their 
indignation againſt Papal tyranny and ſuperſtition, 
And though it be very true, that the abominations 
of the Roman church form fo ſhocking a narrative, 
that our averſion to that Antichriſtian hierarchy can 
hardly be raiſed to too bigh a pitch ; nevertheleſs, 
the integrity of hiſtory may eaſily have ſuffered in 
particular inſtances through this averſion, however 
laudable and well founded the diſpoſition in itſelf 
may have been. Further: an ardent love of free- 
dom, and an unconquerable hatred of ſlaviſh doc- 
trines, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, 
are well known to conſtitute in general, a ſtrikin 
feature of the Britiſh character. — Now with theſe 
two conſiderations in view, let it be remembered 
alſo, that Wickliff has unqueſtionably the honour 
of being the firſt perſon in Europe that publicly 
called in queſtion, by his diſcourſes, ſermons and 
writings, thoſe principles, which had univerſally 
paſſed for certain and undiſputed during many ages, 
—and then, I think, we muſt ceaſe to wonder, that 
this reformer's conduct and opinions ſhould have 
been often exhibited to us in the moſt glowing 
terms of veneration and reſpe&; which terms, 
however may be expected to vary materially, 
according as the ſentiments of the hiſtorian or 
biographer have more or leſs of an ariſtocratic 
or a popular tendency; and again, according 
as the writer's views of eccleſiaſtical government 
are confined to merely political conſiderations, or 
as they extend to the eternal intereſts of mankind. 
No apology can be neceſſary for having freely ani- 
madverted upon ſuch a writer as Mr. Hume; but 
it might be invidious to exemplify the diſtinctions 
here alluded to by appoſite quotations from authors, 
whole zeal for liberty, or whoſe predilection for 
particular ſentiments, appear to me to have _ 
them 
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them unwarrantable lengths in the commendation 
of Wickliff. The ſtudent of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
will, however, do well to recollect, that unleſs he 
keeps theſe and ſimilar diſtinctons in his mind, and 
carefully allows for them, be will be much bewil- 
dered in his reſearches.— The bigoted Papiſt uſually 
loſes his patience in deſcribing the principles and 
conduct of Wickliff: The unbeliever, in treating 
the ſame ſubject, ſees no difficulties, but what are 
eaſily explained on the ſuppoſition of enthuſiaſm, 
hypocriſy, pride of the human heart, or love of 
popularity: Moderate divines, even of the 
Roman catholic perſuaſion, ſupport Wickliff to a 
certain point, particularly in his attack of the 
abuſes, which interfered with their own intereſts 
and privileges: Proteſtant divines may be expected 
to defend the reformer much further: And, in 
fact, thoſe Proteſtants, who are uſually denomi- 
nated low churchmen, have ſhewn themſelves diſ- 
poſed to tranſmit his memory to poſterity with the 
moſt exalted encomiums.—His manly freedom in 
inquiring after truth, and his great boldneſs in de- 
fending it and in encountering dangers, pleaſe them 
ſo much, that they become almoſt blind to the faults, 
errors, and defects, of their favourite Eccleſiaſtic.— 
Laſtly, it deſerves, allo, to be remembered, that thoſe, 
who are moſt godly and practical in their conver- 
lation, and wr lives are moſt devoted to promote 
the ſalvation of the ſouls of men, who are the leaſt 
worldly minded, and meddle the leaſt with political 
diſcuſſions, and controverſies, —tuch perſons, with 
regret, are compelled to withhold an unlimited ap- 
probation of Wickliff, They gratefully praiſe God 
tor having raiſed up a champion tor the faith of the 
Goſpel in the moſt perilous times, and when very 
much needed; they rejoice in finding evidence 
that this celebrated champion did belong to the true 
| Church 
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Church of Chriſt ; they charitably hope and believe 
that he ſaid and did many things, which, had they 
been recorded, might perhaps have made it till 
clearer that he belonged to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
part of Chriſt's little flock ; and laſtly, they ſin- 
cerely lament, that ſo honoured a ſervant of 
God, ſhould ſeem, on any occaſion in ſupporting 
the righteous cauſe of religion, to have relied on 
political dexterity or on the favour of a court, or to 
have afforded a handle for the ſuſpicion of artifice 
and duplicity. 


For the purpoſe of till further explaining the 
different degrees of panegyric or of calumny with 
which the character of Wickliff is loaded by hiſ- 
torians and biographers, there remain ſeveral con- 
ſiderations, to which the reader will do well to 

1. The Mendicant Friars, who ſettled in Ox- 
ford about the year 1230, proved very troubleſome 
and offenſive to the univerſity. Their inſolent 
behaviour produced endleſs quarrels, and their 
conduct in general was fo exceptionable, that ſo 
far from being objects of charity, they became a 
reproach to all religion.—Wickliff laſhed this ſet 
of men with great acrimony and acuteneſs; and, 
by expoſing their ſhameful corruptions and hypo- 
critical pretences, made known his learning and 
talents; and eſtabliſhed his own reputation and 
conſequence. He became at once the beloved and 
the admired champion of the univerſity. On the 
contrary, the Mendicants “ were ſet on a rage and 
madneſs; and even as hornets with their ſharp 
ſtings they aſſailed this good man on every ſide, 
fighting for their altars, paunches and bellies “.“ 
But the daring, active, ſpirit of Wickliff was not to 

| be 
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be overcome by the oppoſition . of ſuch men. 
Fortunately for him, they were in the higheſt diſ- 
credit at Oxford; whereas our reformer was looked 
up to almoſt as an oracle; for he had not, as yet, 
proceeded to thoſe lengths of innovation, which 


afterwards called forth the vengeance of the hierar- 


chy, and involved him in various difficulties and 
perſecutions. — His friends procured him a benefice; 
he took his degree of doctor of divinity ;\ he was 
elected into the Profeſſor's chair; and he read lec- 
tures publicly with the greateſt applauſe®, 

2. The credit and intereſt of Wickliff were much 
ſtrengthened by the active part which he took in 
ſupporting the independence of the Crown, againſt 
the Pope's pretenſions and menaces. Pope Urban, 
claimed a tribute from king Edward III. The 
Clergy in general eſpouſed the cauſe of his Holi- 
neſs; - but Wickliff diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by pub- 
lihing a maſterly anſwer to the moſt plauſible 
arguments, which could be produced in ſupport of 
ſo unjuſt a demand. This ſtep irritated his brethren, 
the clergy, with the Pope at their head ;—the 
Profeſſor of divinity, however, had the parliament, 
as well as every diſintereſted ſubject of the realm, 
on his ſide in this queſtion. — From the ſame cauſe he 
ſeems to have been firſt made known at court, and 
particularly to the duke of Lancaſter, - His great 
learning, increaſing celebrity, and powerful con- 
nexions, all contributed to ſupport his courage, 
and to give vigour to the reſolutions which he had 
ſecretly made for reforming the prevailing corrup- 
tions. Accordingly, he proceeded to open the 
eyes of the people with ſtill greater boldneſs and 
plainneſs of ſpeech. He demonſtrated the Romiſh 
religion to be a ſyſtem of errors: he attacked the 

| | {ſcandalous 
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ſcandalous lives of the Monaſtic clergy ; and 
ſhowed how they invented and multiplied ſuch 
ſuperſtitious opinions and doctrines, as ſuited their 
worldy, ſenſual, and avaricious views. 

3. Thele' extraordinary ſteps both alarmed the 
hierarchy and excited irs reſentment. The clergy 
raiſed violent clamours againſt the heretic : The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury took the lead ; and the 
Profeſſor was filenced and deprived. In this very 
moment of his diſgrace, we find Dr. Wickliff was 
brought to court, treated with peculiar kindneſs, 
and appointed one of the King's ambaſſadors “, for 
the purpoſe: of treating with the Pope, concerning 
a variety of intolerable hardſhips and uſurpations 
under which the nation had long groaned. On 
his return, he appears to have recovered his ſtation 
in Oxford, and to have inveighed againſt the 
Church of Rome, in harſher language than he had 
ever done before, both in his public lectures and 
in private. His negotiations abroad with the 
Pope's nuncios had, probably, afforded him op- 
portunities of ſeeing more ftriking proofs of the 
ambition, covetouſneſs, tyranny, and inſolence of 
the papal domination. In this part of tho hiſtory 
of our reformer, there is conſiderable defect and 
obſcurity. We find however that, notwithſtand- 
ing his employments in the univerſity, he did not 
negle& to cultivate his great connexions. He was 
often at court, and continued in high credit with 
the duke of Lancaſter; and though, by many of 
the clergy, he was eſteemed an enemy to the 
Church and a falſe brother, he obtained the valu- 
able rectory of Lutterworth, through the royal 
favour. Theſe facts deſerve particular notice; as 
they determine ſeveral points beyond all ces 

| verſy: 
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verſy: namely, — the great weight of Wickliff's 
character and reputation; his diſpoſition to politi- 
cal concerns and to public buſineſs ;- and laſtly, 
the ſources of that eſteem and applauſe on the one 
hand; and, on the other, of that hatred and 
calumny which he met with ſo plentifully in the 

former part of his life. | 
4. While the reformer confined himſelf to at- 
tacks on the luxury and indolence of the mendicant 
Friars, - he was the favourite of the univerſity of 
Oxford : while he only oppoſed the exorbitant 
claims of the Papacy upon the king and his ſub- 
jects, he was admired and applauded by the 
Engliſh court and parliament : His conduct how- 
ever, in both theſe inſtances, marked him at the 
court of Rome as an object of deteſtation and ven- 
geance z and we need not wonder, if the Eccleſi- 
aſtical dignitaries in England, and the regular 
clergy in general, ſympathized with the Pope in 
ſentiment and feeling. But as ſoon as Wickliff 
began to aſſail the Roman Catholic religion in a 
cloſer manner, and to level his batteries at its very 
foundations ; when he was no longer content with 
expoſing the infamous lives and practices of the 
monaſtic orders, or with- declaiming againſt the 
avaricious encroachments and contemptible ſuper- 
ſlitions of the Papal ſyſtem ; when he proceeded to 
ſhow how the pure doctrines of the Goſpel, and 
the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity were almoſt loſt 
amidſt the innumerable abominations of Popery 
when he deſcended to particulars, attacked the 
reigning doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, of wor- 
ſhipping images, and deceaſed ſaints, and above 
all, of merits and ſatisfactions, — and reſtored in 
their place the ſound Evangelical doctrines of the 
meritorious ſacrifice of our Saviour, and of Juſtifi- 
| 12 cation 
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cation by faith, we then find the whole hierarchy 


in a flame. The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
biſhop of London then complain to the Pope; and 
the Pope in great wrath ſends bull after bull, to 


thoſe dignitaries, direQting them to take immediate 


cognizance of Wickliff*s hereſies, and to impriſon 


him. Hence the citation, of which and of its con- 
ſequences we have already given a conciſe account“. 


And it deſerves to be remembered, how in that 


affair the Pope and his delegates had the art to 
ſelect ſuch articles of accuſation againſt the Innova- 


tor, as might bring the leaſt odium upon them- 


ſelves, and at the ſame time, prove a ſevere trial of 
the fortitude and ſincerity of the heretic, and be 
likely to involve him in much difficulty and equi- 
vocation. Hence alſo the Chancellor's peremptory 
decree, at Oxford , againſt Wickliff's not ions of 
tranſubſtantiation; and we may add, hence alſo the 
decline of our theologian's intereſt with the nobility 
and worldly perſons of all deſcriptions. To underſtand 
this rightly, we ſhould conſtantly keep in view the 
diſtinction that is to be made between the applauſe 
which, in general, failed not to accompany Wickliff, 
as a cenſurer of groſs immoralities, and an advo- 


cate for religious liberty, and the cold approbation or 


ſceptical reſerve with which he was treated, conſidered 
as a preacher of the pure Goſpel of Chriſt and a re- 
viver of the moſt important practical truths. In the 
former caſe, he met with few to oppoſe or envy 
him, except thoſe who were immediately intereſted 
in ſupporting vice or uſurpation; but, in regard 
to the latter, the greater part of mankind did as 
they have often done in far more enlightened 
times, - they either ſuſpected that he carried his 
notions too far; or they kept aloof from him with 

a profane 
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a profane and indolent negligence; or laſtly, they 
wavered between the religion in which they had 
been educated, and the reformer's novelties, and 
by immerſing themſelves in buſineſs, or in pleaſure, 
both ſtifled the convictions of conſcience, and 
eſcaped the dangers of perſecution. 

. It will eaſily be conceived, that to accompliſh 
Wickliff's views, one of the moſt popular, and at 
the ſame time moſt uſeful ſteps, which he could 
poſſibly have taken, was his tranſlation of the Bible 
into the Engliſh language.—The clergy indeed cla- 
moured againſt this meaſure almoſt univerſally; and 
it may be inſtructive, as well as entertaining to the 
reader, to fee by a ſhort quotation from a learned 
canon * of Leiceſter, and a contemporary of Wickliff, 
whatwas thought to be good reaſoning by the Eccle- 
ſiaſties of that day. Chriſt,” ſays he, committed 
the Goſpel to the clergy and doctors of the Church, 
that they might miniſter it to the laity and weaker 
perſons, according to the exigency of times and 
perſons' wants; but this maſter John Wickliff 
tranſlated it out of Latin into Engliſh; and by 
that means laid it more open to the laity and to 
women who could read, than it uſed to be to the 
moſt learned of the clergy, and thoſe of them who 
had the beſt underſtanding. And ſo the Goſpel 
pearl is caſt abroad and trodden under ſwine ; and 
that which uſed to be precious to both clergy and 

laity, is made, as it were, the common jeſts of 
both; and the jewel of the Church is turned into 


the ſport of the laity.“ 


la our times, one cannot but be aſtoniſhed, that 
the biſhops, after much conſultation, ſhould have 
brought a bill into parliament to ſuppreſs Wick- 
liff's bible: but it was thrown out by a great 


majority, 
The 
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The effect, which, under the direction of the 
ood Providence of God, the publication of the 
loly Scriptures tranſlated into our own language, 
produced on the minds of men, muſt have been 

very conſiderable in no great length of time : —and 
it is not eaſy to conceive how any human means 
could contribute more to the ſpreading of the 
eſſential doctrines of Chriſtianity.— I wiſh that 
ſeveral diligent and ſpirited panegyriſts of Wickliff 
had ſhewn an anxiety, in their laudable reſearches 
into antiquity, to furniſh inſtances of the converſion 
of our countrymen, from the ways of the world to 
the practice of godlineſs. That many ſuch in- 
ſtances did exiſt, through the indefatigable labours 
of Wickliff in public and in private, I doubt 
not ;—yet I mean not to infinuate, that if they 
had been recorded, they would have added much 
to the fame or celebrity of the reformer, in the 
preſent circumſtances of the world. There is in- 
deed, in the holy Scriptures, a moſt encouraging 
promiſe to thoſe that be wiſe, and who ſhall “turn 
many unto righteouſneſs ;? but, it is not in this 
ſtate of exiſtence, it is when they ſhall awake from 
their ſleep in the duſt of the earth, that they 
ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, and 
as the ſtars for ever and ever *. 

6. To return: Let the reader remember, that 
Wickliff not only publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation 
of the Bible; but alſo pleaded, in a very ſpirited 
and ſenſible manner, the RisHr of the people to 
read the Scriptures. All this tended the more to 
provoketheclergy, and to increaſe his popularity with 
the laity. Difintereſted perſons of every deſcription, 
if they poſſeſſed the leaſt degree of ſeriouſneſs, and 


liberality 


® Dan. xii. 2,4 | 
+ Speculum ſecular; alſo Doctrin. Chriſtiana, lib. ii. 
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liberality of thinking, muſt have been gratified to 
have the Bible reſcued from obſcurity ; though we 
may allow without difficulty, that many fincere 
Roman catholics of the unlearned and weaker ſort, 
may have been greatly puzzled and diſtreſſed in 
their minds, between the diſcoveries made to them 
by the Scriptures, and that maſs of wretched 
ſuperſtitions, which they had been accuſtomed to 
receive, all their days, with implicit faith. | 

If theſe facts and ſuggeſtions prove uſeful to the 
curious reader, who wilhes to underſtand and ſettle 
the character of this extraordinary reformer, and to 
account for the various lights, and I might add, — 
the various obſcurities, in which he has been tranſ- 
mitted to us, | have gained my aim. I ſhall conclude 
this whole narrative with two ſhort quotations. 

The firſt is, from a very conciſe lite of Wickliff, 
written by Dr. Thomas James, author of the apo- 
logy already mentioned. 

* God gave Dr. Wickliff grace to ſee the truth 
of his Goſpel, and by ſeeing it, to loth all ſuper- 
ſtition and Popery. ... .,, By Abelard and others, 
he was grounded in the right faith of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper ; by Bradwardine in 
the nature of a true ſole-juſtifying faith, againſt 
merit-mongers and pardoners, PELAGIANS and 
PAPISTS, Finally, by reading Groſsteſte's works, 
in whom he ſeemed to be moſt converſant, he 
deſcried the Pope to be Antichriſt.” 

The ſecond is a very ſolemn declaration of 
Wickliff, contained in one of his latin tracts &. 

„Let God be my witneſs,” ſays he, that I 
principally intend the honour of God, and the 
good of the Church, from a ſpirit of veneration to 
the divine word, and of obedience to the _ 

riſt, 


De Ver. Script, 
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Chriſt.— But if, with that intention, a ſiniſter view 
of vain glory, of ſecular gain, or of vindictive malice, 
hath crept in unknown to myſelf, I ſincerely grieve 
on the account, and, by the grace of God, will 
guard againſt it.” 

Dr. James aſks, © What could be ſpoken more 
ingenuouſly, ſoberly, or chriſtianly®*.” 


* Dr, James's Apology. 


* 
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THE LOLLARDS. 


e of reproach have, in all ages, been 
applied to real Chriſtians. Lollard, the name 
given to the followers of Wickliff, is to be conſidered 
as one of them. My chief reaſon for uſing it is, 
that the perſons, whoſe ſtory is the ſubject of this 
chapter, may be more diſtinctly defined. 
That ſame Courtney, biſhop of London, whoſe 
examination of Wickliff, together with the ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, which attended that 
examination, has been laid before the reader, after- 
wards became archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and, in 
that exalted ſtation, employed himſelf with great 
vehemence and aſperity againſt the * Iow of 
the man who, by the protection of the duke of 
Lancaſter, had eſcaped his vengeance. King 
Richard II., alſo, was induced to patroniſe this 
perſecution, though it does not appear that during 
his reign, any of the Lollards were actually put to 
death. That the blind fury of ambitious and 
unprincipled men was thus, for a time, reſtrained 
from committing the laſt acts of injuſtice and bar- 
barity, is to be aſcribed, partly to the power * __ 
| uke 
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throughout the whole kingdom, the very perſons 
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duke of Lancaſter, who may be called the political 
father of the Lollards; and partly to the influence 
of Anne, the conſort of Richard II. and ſiſter of 
Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia.——The accounts of 
this princeſs, 1n regard to religion, are brief; yet 
they merit our particular attention, becauſe they 
ſeem to illuſtrate the courſe of Divine Providence, 
in paving the way for that connexion between 
England and Bohemia, by which the labours of 
Wickliff became fo ſerviceable in propagating the 
Goſpel in the latter country, She lived with king 
Richard about eleven years; and died in the year 
1394, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign *. lt is 
remarked of her, that ſhe had in her poſſeſſion 
the Goſpels in the Engliſh language, with four 
learned commentators upon them. At her funeral, 
Arundel, archbiſhop of York, in his ſermon ad- 
verted to this circumſtance, and expreſſed much 
ſurpriſe at it, as ſhe was born an alien. The prelate 
__ that ſhe had ſent to him, for his inſpection 
and judgment, her four Engliſh tranſlations of the 
Goſpel, and that he had found them true and faithful. 
He confeſſed that it appeared to him a marvellous 
inſtance of godlineſs, that ſo great a lady would 
humbly condeſcend to ſtudy ſuch excellent books: 
and he completed his encomium by declaring that 
he never knew a woman of ſuch extraordinary 
piety.— In the ſame ſermon, he ſharply rebuke 
the negligence of biſhops and of others. 

This relation may probably induce the reader to 


conjecture that Arundel himſelf muſt have been 
almoſt a Lollard. At leaſt he cannot but be both 


ſurpriſed and mortified to find, that ſhortly after the 
death of the good queen Anne, this fame prelate, to 
the utmoſt of his power, ſtirred up the king to haraſs, 


| who 
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who ſhould dare, in their native language to read 
and ſtudy the Goſpels of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Such inconſiſtencies are not uncommon in the 
annals of human nature, 

About the ſame time, I find that ſeveral perſons, 
who were accuſed of holding thoſe ſpeculative teners 
of Wickliff, which I have allowed to be indefenſi- 
ble, did however, in their examinations, perfectly 
clear themſelves of every reaſonable ſuſpicion of 
factious innovation®. In fact, the whole body of 
the Lollards in general were, in practice, ſo perfectly 
void of offence, that ſpeculative errors formed the 
only charge that could be brought againſt them ; 
and, even in regard to theſe errors, there ſeems 
reaſon to apprehend that the followers of Wickliff 
very much meliorated the ſentiments of their maſ- 
ter and leader. ONLY for the Goſpel's ſake they 
ſuffered ; whatever might be the pretences of their 
enemies. 


In the year 1397 died, John De Treviſa, a A. v. 
gentleman born at Crocadon, in Cornwall; a ſecu- 1397. 


lar prieſt, and vicar of Berkeley; a man, who 
eel was? many voluminous writings, and particu- 
larly the Bible in the Engliſh language. Thomas, 
lord Berkeley, his patron, induced him to under- 
take the laſt-mentioned work. This nobleman 
appears to have had a regard for the written word 
of God, which was little read or known in that 
age. He had the apocalypſe, in Latin and French, 
inſcribed on the walls of his chapel at Berkeley. 
Treviſa was, alſo, diſtinguiſhed for his averſion to the 
monaſtic ſyſtem. © Chriſt,” ſaid he, © ſent Apoſtles 
and Preſbyters, not Monks and mendicant Friars,” 
He died in peace, almoſt ninety years old, Though 
neither this clergyman nor his patron are 2 


ranked among Lollards, yet do they ſeem to be 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by their piety and venera- 
tion for the Scriptures to deſerve a place in theſe 
memoirs. The period of hiſtory we are reviewing, 
is not ſo fruitful in godlineſs as to require us to 
paſs over in filence ſuch examples as theſe ®. - 


Richard II. being depoſed, Henry of Lancaſter, 
the ſon of that ſame John of Gaunt,» who had 
patroniſed Wickliff, uſurped the throne in the year 
1399; and, ſhortly after, was crowned by Arundel, 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury. Both the king and 
the archbiſhop had demonſtrated by their conduct, 
that they were ready to ſacrifice every thing to their 
ambition. It is not therefore matter of ſurpriſe, 
either that the murderer of king Richard ſhould 

roceed to perſecute, with extreme barbarity, the 
llards, whom his father had ſo zealouſly pro- 
tected; or, that the archbiſhop, who had ſupported 
the uſurper in his iniquitous pretenſions to the 
crown, ſhould alſo concur with him in his plan to 
cruſh. thoſe reformers. The power of the hierarchy 
was formidable to all men; and every one, who 
thirſted after ſecular greatneſs, found himſelf ob- 
liged, by political neceſſity, which is the primary 
law of unprincipled men, to court that power, 
and to obey its moſt unreaſonable commands. 
Thus influenced, Henry IV. and Arundel com- 
menced a perſecution more terrible than any, which 
had ever been known under the Engliſh kings. 
William Sawtre was the firſt man who was burnt 
in England for oppoſing the abominations of Po- 
pery. He was a clergyman in London, who 
openly taught the doctrines of Wickliff. And, 
though, through the weakneſs of human nature, 
he had revoked and abjured thoſe doctrines before 


the biſhop of Norwich, he afterwards recovered ſo 


much ſtrength of mind, as to incur a ſecond pro- 
| ſecution 


® Fuller's Church Hiſtory, p. 151, 
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ſecution for his open confeſſion of Evangelical 
Truth before the archbiſhop. Among other charges, 
which it would be tedious to recount, this was one; 
« he had declared, that a prieſt was more bound to 
. preach the word of God, than to recite particular ſer- 
vices at certain canonical hours“ *. Such was the 
genius of the reigning ſuperſtition | The expoſition 
of the word of God was looked on as a ſmall matter, 
in compariſon of the cuſtomary formalities. Sawtre, 
glorying in the croſs of Chriſt, and ſtrengthened 
by divine grace, ſuffered the flames of martyrdom 
in the year of our Lord, fourteen hundred +. 

The name of John Badby, a low and illiterate 
workman, well deſerves to be recorded for the 
honour of Divine Truth Arundel took ſerious 
pairs to perſuade him, that the conſecrated Bread 
was really and properly the Body of Chriſt. After 
the conſecration, it remaineth” , ſaid Badby, the 
ſame material bread, which it was before; never- 
theleſs it is a fign, or ſacrament of the Living 
God. -I believe the Omnipotent God in Trinity 
to be one. But if every conſecrated Hoſt be the 
Lord's Body, then there are twenty thouſand gods 
in England.” After he had been delivered to the 
ſecular power by the biſhops, he was, by the king's 
writ, condemned to be burned. The prince of 
Wales, happening to be preſent, very earneſtly 
exhorted him to recant, adding the moſt terrible 
menaces, of the vengeance, which would overtake 
him, if he ſhould continue in his obſtinacy. Badby, 
however, was inflexible. As ſoon as he felt the fire, 
he cried, Mercy !. The Prince, ſuppoſing that he 
was intreating the mercy of his judges, ordered the 
fire to be quenced. Will you forſake hereſy,” 
ſaid young Henry; © and will you conform to the 


faith . 
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faith of the Holy Church? If you will, you ſhall 
have a yearly ſtipend out of the King's treaſury,” 
The martyr was unmoved; and Henry, in a rage, 
declared, that he might now look for no favour, 
Badby gloriouſly finiſhed his courſe in the flames, 
It was a marvellous inftance of the ſtrength of 
Chriſt made perfect in weakneſs, and a ſtriking 
proof that God hath choſen the good things of the 
world to confound the wiſe, that a fimple artificer 
ſhould ſuſtain the moſt cruel torments with pati- 
ence and ſerenity, not only in defence of divine 
truth, but alſo of common ſenſe ; while the moſt 
dignified characters in the kingdom, and among 
theſe, the prince of Wales, afterwards the renowned 
Henry V. gloried in defending one of the moſt 
egregious abſurdities that ever diſgraced the human 
underſtanding. What are all His victories and 
triumphs, of which - Engliſh hiſtory is ſo proud, 
compared with the grace which appeared in Badby ? 
The man ſuffered in the year 1409. 
The conflict was now grown ſerious, and it 
behoved Henry to exerciſe the moſt rigorous mea - 
ſures of prevention, if he intended to repreſs all 
innovation, and to protect the eſtabliſhed eccleſi- 
aſtical ſyſtem. Accordingly, he publiſhed a ſevere 
ſtatute, by which grievous pains and penalties were 
to be inflicted on all, who ſhould dare to defend 
or encourage the tenets of Wickliff; and this, in 
conjunction with a conſtitution of Arundel, too 
tedious * to be recited, ſeemed to threaten the 
total extinction of the hereſy ſo called. The per- 
ſecutors were extremely active; and many perſons 
through fear recanted; but worthies were, ſtill 
found, who continued faithful unto death. 


In the year 1413 died, Henry IV.—His ſucceſſor 
| Henry 
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Henry V. trode in his ſteps, and countenanced 
Arundel, in his plans of extirpating the Lollards, 
and of ſupporting the exiſting hierarchy by penal 
coercions. In the firſt year of the new king's 
reign, this archbiſhop collected in St. Paul's Church 
at London, a univerſal ſynod of all the biſhops and 
clergy of England. The principal object of the 
aſſembly was to repreſs the growing ſect; and, as 
fir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, had on all occa- 
ſions diſcovered a partiality for theſe reformers, the 
reſentment of the archbiſhop and of the whole body 
of the clergy, were particularly levelled at this no- 
bleman. Certainly at that time, no man in Eng- 
land was more obnoxious to the Eccleſiaſtics. For 
he made no ſecret of his opinions. He had very 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing the abuſes 
of popery. At a great expence, he had collected, 
tranſcribed, and diſperſed, the works of Wickliff 
among the common people without reſerve; and 
it was well known that he maintained a great num- 
ber of itinerant preachers in many parts of the 
country, particularly 1n the dioceſes of Canterbury, 
Rocheſter, London and Hereford &. 

But lord Cobham was a favourite both of the 
King and of the people; and therefore to effe& his 
deſtruction was an undertaking that required much 
caution.— The archbiſhop however was in earneſt, 
and he concerted his meaſures with prudence. 

His firſt ſtep was to procure the royal mandate 
for ſending commiſſioners to Oxford, whoſe buſi- 
neſs ſhould be to examine and report the progreſs 
of hereſy. - Theſe commiſſioners are, by Mr. Fox, 
not improperly called, © the twelve Inquiſitors of 
herefies.” The iſſue of their inquiries proved 


highly ungrateful to the hierarchy. They found 
Oxford overrun with heretics : They were, indeed, 


reſpectfully 
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reſpectfully received by the rulers of the univerſity, 
but the opinions of Wickliff had made their way 


among the junior ſtudents; and the talents and 


integrity of their maſter were held in wer eſteem 
and admiration by his diſciples. This information, 
with many other minute particulars, Arundel laid 
before the grand convocation who, after long de- 
bates, determined that, without delay, the lord 
Cobham ſhould be proſecuted as a heretic. Him 
they conſidered as the great offender : To his in- 
fluence they deſcribed the growth of hereſy: He 
was not only, they faid, an avowed heretic himſelf; 
but, by ſtipends encouraged ſcholars from Oxford, 
to propagate his opinions, many of which, were in 
direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of the holy 
church of Rome; and laſtly, he employed the 
diſciples of Wickliff in preaching, though they had 
not obtained the licences of their reſpective biſhops 
for that purpoſe. With great ſolemnity, a copy 
of each of Wickliff's works was publicly burnt, 
by the enraged archbiſhop, in the preſence of the 
nobility, clergy, and people; and it happened that 
one of the books burnt on this occaſion, had be- 
longed to lord Cobham. This circumſtance tended 
much to confirm the aſſembly in their belief that, 
that nobleman was a great encourager of the 
Lollards *. | 

At the moment when the convocation ſeemed 
almoſt in a flame, and were vowing - vengeance 
againſt lord Cobham, ſome of the more cooi and 


_ diſcreet members are ſaid to have ſuggeſted the 


propriety of ſounding how the young King would 


- reliſh the meaſures they had in view, before they 


ſhould proceed any -further. Arundel inſtantly 
ſaw the wiſdom of this advice, and he reſolved to 
follow it. | r 

For 
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For the purpoſe of giving weight to his pro- 
ceedings, this artful primate, at the head of a great 
number of dignified Eccletiaſtics, complained moſt 
grievouſly to Henry, of the heretical practices of 
his favourite ſervant lord Cobham, and intreated 
his majeſty to conſent to the proſecution of ſo in- 
corrigible an offender, 

The affections of the King appear to have been, 
in ſome meaſure, already alienated from this unfor- 
tunate nobleman: Mr. Fox obſerves*, that he 
gently liſtened to thoſe © blood-thirſty prelates, 
and far otherwiſe than became his princely dig- 
nity.” —But there is à circumſtance, which ſeems 
to have eſcaped the notice of this diligent ſearcher 
into ancient records, Through the management 
of the archbiſhop, the King's mind was previouſly 
impreſſed with ftrong ſuſpicions of lord Cobham's 
hereſy and enmity to the church. That very book 
above · mentioned, which was ſaid to belong ta this 
excellent man, and which the convocation con- 


demned to the flames, was read aloud before the 


King, the biſhops and the temporal peers of the 
realm : And the fragment of the account of theſe 
proceedings informs us, that Henry was exceedingly 
ſhocked at the recital; and declared that, in his 
life, he never heard ſuch horrid hereſy. How- 
ever, in conſideration of the high birth, military 
rank, and good ſervices of fir John Oldcaſtle, the 
King enjoined the convacation to deal fayourably 
with him, and to deſiſt from all further proceſs for 
ſome days ; He wiſhed to reſtore him to the unity 
of the church without rigour or diſgrace; and he 
promiſed, that he himſelf, in the mean time, would 
lend privately for the honourgble knight, and en- 
deavour to perſuade him to renounce his errors. 


The 
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The King kept his promiſe, and is ſaid to have 
uſed cvery argument he could think of, to convince 
him of 'the high offence of ſeparating from the 
church; and at laſt, to have pathetically exhorted 
him to retract and ſubmit, as an obedient child to 
his holy mother. The anſwer of the knight is very 
expreſſive of the frank and open intrepidity which 
diſtinguithed his character. You I am always 
moſt ready to obey,” faid he, 5 becauſe you are 
the appointed miniſter of God, and bear the ſword 
for the puniſhment of evil-doers. But, as to the 
Pope and his ſpiritual dominion, I owe them no 
obedience, nor will 1 pay them any; for as ſure as 
God's word is true, to me it is fully evident, that 
the Pope of Rome is the great antichriſt, foretold in 
holy writ, the ſon of perdition, the open adverſary 
of God, and the abomination ſtanding in the holy 
place.“ The extreme ignorance of Henry in mat- 
ters of religion, by no means diſpoſed him to reliſh 
fuch an anſwer as this: he immediately turned 
away from him 1n viſible diſpleaſure, and gave up 
the diſciple of Wickliff to the malice of his 
enemies“. 

Arundel, ſupported by the ſovereign power, 
ſent a citation to the caſtle of Cowling, where lord 
Cobham then reſided. But feudal ideas were at 
that time no leſs faſhionable than thoſe of Eccle- 
fiaſtical domination. The high ſpirited nobleman 
availed himſelf of his privileges, and refuſed admiſ- 
ſion to the meſſenger. The archbiſhop then cited 
bim , by letters affixed to the great gates of the 
cathedral of Rocheſter ; but lord Cobham ſtil} dil- 
regarded the mandate. Arundel, in a rage, excom- 
municated him for contumacy, and demanded the 
aid of the civil power to apprehend him. 
—_ Cobham, 
„Fox, ibid. Goodwin, Henry V. 

+ Citatio Arund. Wilkins, p. 329. 
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Cobham, alarmed ar- length at the approaching 
ſtorm, put in writing a confeſſion of his faith, 
delivered it to the King, and intreated his majeſty 
to judge for himſelf, whether he had merited all 
this rough treatment. The King coldly ordered 
the written confeſſion to be delivered to the arch- 
biſhop. Lord Cobham then offered to bring a 
hundred kmghts, who would bear teftimony to the 
innocence of his life and opinions. When theſe 
expedients had failed; he aſſumed a higher ſtrain, 


and begged that he might be permitted, as was 


uſual in leſs matters, to vindicate his innocence by 
the law of arms. He ſaid he was ready, © in the 
quarrel of his faith,” to fight for life or death, with 
any man living, -the king and the lords of his 
council being excepted. 

Nothing can be ſaid by way of extenuating ſo 

oſs an abſurdity, except that he had been educated 
in the military habits of the fourteenth century. 
And fuch was the wretched ſtate of ſociety in the 
reign of Henry V., whoſe hiſtory we are accuſ- 
tomed to read with ſo much pride and admiration, 
that no method of defence remained for this chriſtian 
hero, but what was as contrary to all ideas of juſtice 
and equity, as that by which he was perſecuted, 
In the iſſue, Cobham was arreſted by the King's 
expreſs order, and lodged in the tower of London. 
The very zealous and honeft Mr. Fox“, gives the 
following account of his firſt examination, 

On the day appointed, Thomas Arundel, the 


archbiſhop, © fitring in Caiaphas” room, in the chaps 


ter-houſe at St. Pauls“ with the biſhops of London 
and Wincheſter, fir Robert Morley brought per- 
ſonally before him lord Cobham, and left him 
there for the time. Sir, faid the primate, you 
ſtand here, both detected of herefies, and alfo 
t excom- 
* Page 638 and 639. 
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excommunicated for contumacy. Notwithſtanding 


we have, as yet, neither ſhown ourſelves unwilling 


to give you abſolution, nor yet do to this hour, 


provided you would meekly afk for it. 


Lord Cobham took no notice of this offer, but 


deſired permiſſion to read an account of his faith, 


which had long beea ſettled, and which he intended 
to ſtand to.—He then took out of his boſom a 
certain writing reſpecting the articles whereof he 
was accuſed; and when he had read it, he delivered 
the ſame to the archbiſhop. 

The contents of the paper were, in ſubſtance, 
theſe. 

1. That the moſt worſhipful ſacrament of the 
altar is Chriſt's body in the form of bread. 

2. That every man, who would be ſaved, muſt 
forſake fin, and do penance for fins already com- 


mitted, with true and very fincere contrition. 


4 That Images might be allowable to repreſent 
and give men lively ideas of the paſſion of our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and of the martyrdom and good 


lives of Saints; but, that if any man gave that 
worſhip to dead images which was due only to 
God, or put ſuch hope or truſt in the help of 
them as he ſhould do in God, he became a grievous 
idolater. ; 

4. That the matter of pilgrimages might be ſettled 
in few words. A man may ſpend all his days in pil- 
grimages, and loſe his foul at laſt: but he, that 
knows the holy commandments of God and keepeth 
them to the end, ſhall be faved, though he never 
viſited the ſhrines of ſaints, as men now do in their 
pilgrimages to Canterbury, Rome, and other places. 

hen the archbiſhop informed the priſoner, that, 
though there were many good things contained in 
his paper, be had not been ſufficiently explicit 
reſpecting ſeveral other articles of belief; and that 
| upon 
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upon theſe alſo his opinion would be expected.— 
As a direction to his faith, he promiſed to ſend 
him, in writing, the clear determinations of the 
church ; and he warned him very particularly, to 
attend to this point; — namely whether, in the 
ſacrament of the altar, the material bread did, or 
did not, remain, after the words of conſecration. 

The groſs ſuperſtition and unſcriptural notions 
of the church at that time, are ſtrikingly exhibited 
in this authentic determination of the primate and 
clergy, which, according to promiſe, was ſent to the 
lord Cobham in the tower. 

1. The faith and determination of the Holy 
Church, touching the bliſsful facrament of the altar 
is this, that after the ſacramental words be once 
ſpoken, by a prieſt in his Maſs, © the material bread, 
that was before bread, is turned into Chriſt's very 
body; and the material wine, that was before 
wine, is turned into Chriſt's very blood.” And fo 
there remaineth, thenceforth, neither material bread, 
nor material wine, which were there before the 
ſacramental words were ſpoken. 

2. Every chriſtian man living here bodily on 
earth, ought to confeſs to a prieſt ordained by the 
church if he can come to him. 

3. Chriſt ordained St. Peter to be his vicar here 
on earth, whoſe See is the holy church of Rome: 
And he granted that the fame power, which he 
gave to Peter, ſhould ſucceed to all Peter's ſucceſ- 

rs; whom we now call popes of Rome; .. and 
whom chriſtian men ought to obey, after the laws 
of the church of Rome. 

4. Laſtly, Holy Church hath determined, that 
it is meritorious to a chriſtian man to go on a pil- 
grimage to holy places; and there to worſhip holy 
reliques, and images of faints, apoſtles, martyrs, 
and confeſſors, approved by the church of Rome. 

| | K 3 On 
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On Monday, the day - for the next 
0 


ed lord Cobham with 
an appearance of great mildneſs, and put him in 


mind that, on the preceding Saturday, he had in- 


formed him, be was, accurſed for contumacy and 
diſobedience to the holy church ;? and had ex- 
pected he would at that time have meekly requeſted 
abſolution. The archbiſhop then declared, that 
even now It was not too late to make the ſame 


requeſt, - provided it was made in.due form, as 


the church had ordained. 

Amidſt this very intereſting narrative, let not 
my reader for a moment forget, that his hiſtorian 
is always in queſt of evidences of the true faith of 
the Goſpel, exemplified in practice. The trial of lord 
Cobbam, though in many points of view, a gloomy 
tale, affords a remarkable and a very ſatisfactory 
evidence of this ſort. This exemplary knight ap- 
pears to have poſſeſſed the humility of a chriſtian, 
as well as the ſpirit of a ſoldier : for, he not only 
faithfully proteſted againſt the idolatry of the times, 
the fictitious abſolutions, and various corruptions 
of popery, by which the creatures of the Pope ex- 
torted the greateſt part of the wealth of the king- 
dom ; but, he alſo openly made fuch penitential 
declarations, and affecting acknowledgments of 
having perſonally broken God's commandments; 
as imply much ſalutary ſelf- knowledge and ſelt- 
abaſement, ſtrong convictions of fin, and bitter 
ſorrow. for the ſame, together with a firm reliance 
on the mercy of God through the mediation of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

J never yet treſpaſſed againſt you, ſaid this 
intrepid ſervant of God; and therefore I do not 
feel the want of Your abſolution.“ He then 
kneeled down on the pavement; and lifting up his 
hands to beaven, he faid, © I confeſs myſelf here 


unto 


» Fox, ibid. Wilkins, p. 356. 
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unto thee, my eternal living God, that I have been 
a grievous ſinner : How often in my frail youth 
have I offended thee by ungoverned paſſions, pride, 
concupiſcence, intemperance | How often have I 
been drawn into horrible fin by anger, and how 
many of my fellow creatures have I injured from 
this cauſe ? Good Lord, I humbly aſk thee mercy; 


here I need abſolution.“ 


With tears in his eyes, he then ſtood up, and 
with a loud voice cried out, © Lo! theſe are your 
guides, good people. Take notice; for the viola- 
tion of God's holy law and his great command- 


' ments they never curſed me: but, for their own 


arbitrary appointments and traditions, they moſt 
cruelly treat me and other men. Let them, how- 
ever, remember, that Chriſt's denunciations againſt 
the Phariſees, ſhall all be fulfilled.” 

The dignity of his manner, and the vehemence 
of his expreſſion, threw the court into ſome con- 
fuſion. After the primate had recovered himſelf, 
he proceeded to examine the priſoner reſpecting the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation *. ** Do you' believe, 
that after the words of conſecration there remains 
any MATERIAL bread?” The Scriptures, faid 
Cobham, make no mention of MATERIAL bread z 
believe, that Chriſt's body remains in the FoRM 
of bread. In the ſacrament there is both Chriſt's 
body and the bread : the bread is the thing that 
we ſee with our eyes; but the body of Chriſt is 
hid, and only to be ſeen by faith.” Upon which, 
with one voice, they cried, Herely | Hereſy ! One 
of the biſhops in particular ſaid vehemently, © That 
it was a foul hereſy to call it bread.” Cobham 
anſwered ſmartly, St. Paul, the apoſtle, was as 

| wile 

* The learned reader cannot fail to obſerve, that both 


Wickliff and his followers, ſeem ſometimes to lean to the notion 
of co xſubſtantiation. 
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wiſe a man as you, and perhaps as good a chriſtian; 
and yet he calls it BREAD. The bread, faith he; 
that we break,. is it not the communion of the 
body of Chriſt? To be ſhort with you ; I believe 
the Scriptures moſt cordially, but I have no belief 
in your lordly laws and idle determinations : ye 
are no part of Chriſt's holy church, as your deeds 
do plainly ſhew.” Doctor Walden, the prior of 
the Carmelites, and Wickliff's great enemy, now 
loſt all patience ; and exclaimed, „what raſh and 


deſperate people are theſe followers of Wickliff!” 


Before God and man, replied Cobham, I ſolemnly 
here profeſs, that till T knew Wickliff, whoſe judg- 
ment ye ſo highly diſdain, I never abſtained from 
ſin; but after I became acquainted with that vir- 
tuous man and his deſpiſed doctrines, it hath been 
otherwiſe with me; ſo much grace could I never 
find in all your pompous inſtructions,” 

e It were hard,” ſaid Walden, that in an age of 
ſo many learned inſtructors, you ſhould have had 
no grace to amend your life, till you heard the 
devil preach.” 

& Your fathers,” faid Cobham, * the old phari- 
ſees, aſcribed Chriſt's miracles to Beelzebub, and his 
doctrines to the devil. Go on; and, like them, aſcribe 
every good thing to the devil. Go on, and pro- 
nounce every man a heretic, who rebukes your vici- 
ous lives. Pray, what warrant have you from Scrip- 
ture for this very act you are now about? Where is 
it written in all God's law that you may thus fit in 
judgment upon the life of man? Hold - perhaps 
you will quote Annas and Caiaphas, who fat upon 
Chriſt and his apoſtles !” 

« Yes, Sir,” ſaid one of the Doctor's of law, 
« and Chriſt too, for he judged jupas.” | 
I never heard that he did,” ſaid lord Cobham 
* Judas judged himſelf, and thereupon went out 
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and hanged himfelf. Indeed Chriſt pronounced a 
wo againſt him, for his covetouſneſs, as he does 
ſtill againſt you, who follow Judas“ ſteps.” 

The examinations of lord Cobham are unmea- 
ſurably prolix. I have, therefore, choſen to ſelect ſuch 
paſſages from the tedious accounts“, as might beſt in- 
dicate the real diſpoſitions of this DEFENDER OF THE 
FaiTH. Though intrepid and high ſpirited to the 
laſt, he appears not to have given his enemies any ad- 
vantage over him, by uſing rude and coarſe language, 
'or by burſts of paſſion. The proud and ferocious 
ſpirit of an ill educated ſoldier ſeems to have been 
melted down into the meekneſs and humility of 
the chriſtian. His reproof of his judges was ſevere, 
but perfectly juſt : His deep and animated confeſſion 
of his fins is both affecting and inſtruftive ; and his 
bold teſtimony, in thoſe trying moments, to the 
virtues and excellencies of a character fo obnoxious 
to his eccleſiaſtical judges as that of Wickliff, is 
exceedingly honourable to the memory both of the 
maſter and the ſcholar. I need not add,—the ſame 
teſtimony covers their cruel and relentleſs adver- 
faries with ſhame and diſgrace. 

We have ſeen, that lord Cobham, in the proceſs 
of his trial, hinted at the leffons of divine grace, 
which he had learnt in the ſchool of Wickliff. The 
intimation is by no means obſcure; yet every 
pious reader, at the ſame time that he is delighted 
with finding this evidence of the ſound chriſtianity 
of Cobham, will lament with me, that there 1s not, 
on record, a larger and more diſtinct account both 
of his converfion and of his private life and converſa- 
tion, Such an account would give us a clearer in- 
fight into the religious character of this diſciple of 

Wickliff, 


I generally give the very words; though ſometimes, for 
the fake of brevity, only the ſubſtance: and ſometimes I put a 
modern phraſe in the place of one now antiquated. 
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Wickliff, and might probably throw more light 
alſo on the practical tenets of that early reformer. 

But we muſt be thankful for the documents we 
have. That diſtin& and impreſſive declaration of 
lord Cobham, concerning the change in his life from 
fin to the ſervice of the living God, when we refle& 
on the awful and peculiar circumſtances in which 
it was made, is in itſelf an ineſtimable fragment 
of eccleſiaſtical biography. This is that teſtimony 
of experience, which invincibly confirms every real 
chriſtian in the belief of the truth of the doctrine, 
which he has been taught. He may be baffled in 
argument by men more acute and ſagacious than 
himſelf; he may be erroneous in many leſs mat- 
ters; he may want both learning and eloquence to 
defend that which he believes; but the doctrines of 
grace he knows to be of God, by the change which 
they have wrought in his ſoul. In this proof he 
knows all other views of religion, whether nomi- 
nally chriſtian or not, do totally fail. 
At the concluſton of this long and iniquitous 
trial, the behaviour of lord Cobham was perfectly 
conſiſtent with the tempers he had exhibited during 
the courſe of it. There remained the fame un- 
daunted courage and reſolution, add the fame 
chriſtian ſerenity and reſignat ion.— Some of the 
ſt queſtions which were put to him, reſpected the 
worſhip of the Ross; and his anſwers prove that 
neither the acuteneſs of his genius was blunted, nor 
the ſolidity of his judgment impaired. 

One of the Friars aſked him, whether he was 
ready to worſhip the Croſs upon which Chriſt died. 

Where is it, ſaid lord Cobham ? | 

But ſuppoſe it was here at this moment? ſaid 
the Friar ? 

A wiſe man indeed, ſaid Cobham, to put me 
fuch a queſtion; and yet he himſelf does not know 
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where the thing is! But, tell me, I pray, what 
fort of worſhip do I owe to it? 

One of the conclave anſwered ; ſuch worſhip as 
St, Paul ſpeaks of, when he ſays, „God forbid 
that I ſhould glory fave in the croſs of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

Right, replied Cobham, and ftretched out his 
arms, THAT is the true and the very croſs ;—far 
better than your croſs of wood. 

Sir, ſaid the biſhop of London, you know very 
well that Chriſt died upon a MATERIAL croſs. 

True, ſaid Cobham; and I know alſo that our 
ſalvation did not come by that material croſs ; but 
by him who died thereupon. Further, I know 
well that St. Paul rejoiced in no other croſs, but in 
Chriſt's paſſion and death oxLyY, and in his own 
ſufferings and perſecutions, for the fame truth 
which Chriſt had died for before “. 

Mr. Fox's account of theſe tranſactions, collected 
from ancient manuſcripts, does. not, in general, 
differ materially from the archbiſhop's own regiſters 
of the proceedings of the convocation. But there 
are ſome circumſtances noted by Mr. Fox, which 
we may well ſuppoſe to have been defignedly - 
omitted in the regiſters laſt- mentioned. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Fox informs us that the court were ſo 
amazed at the ſpirit and reſolution of the lord 
Cobham, as well as at the quickneſs and pertinence 
of his anſwers, that they were reduced to a ſtand, 
« their wits and ſophiſtry ſo failed them that day.“ 

From Arundel's own reports it is ſufficiently 
clear, that it was the cuſtom of that artful primate 
to make, on theſe occaſions, a great external ſhow 
of lenity and kindneſs to the priſoners, at the very 
moment in which he was exerciſing towards them 
the moſt unrelenting barbarity. I obſerve in the 
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caſe of William Sawtre, whoſe martyrdom we have 
already conciſely related“, that when the arch- 
biſhop degraded that faithful clergyman, pronounced 
him an incorrigible heretic, and delivered him to 
the ſecular power, he then, with the moſt conſum- 
mate hypocriſy, requeſted the mayor and ſheriffs of 
London, to treat their priſoner K1nDLY+, though 
he well knew they would dare to ſhew him no 
other kindneſs, than that of burning him to aſhes, 

So in the trial of lord Cobham, nothing could 
exceed the mild and affable deportment of Arundel 
during the courſe of the examinations. The regiſ- 
ters of Lambeth palace informs us, that the arch- 
biſhop repeatedly made uſe of the moſt © gentle, 
modeſt, and ſweet terms” in addrefling the pri- 
ſoner ; that with mournful looks he intreated him 
to return into the boſom of the church; and that 
after he had found all his endeavours in vain, he 
was compelled with the bittereſt ſorrow to proceed 
to a definitive ſentence. 

„ The day,” faid Arundel, paffes away faſt, 
we mult come to a conclufion.” He then, for the 
laſt time, defired lord Cobham, to weigh well the 
dilemma in which he ſtood : + You muſt either 
fubmit,” ſaid he, to the ordinances of the church, 
or abide the dangerous conſequences.” 

Lord Cobham then ſaid exprefily before the 
whole court, My faith is fixed, — do with me what 
you pleaſe.” 

The primate, without further delay, judged, and 
pronounced, fir John Oldcaftle, the lord Cobham, 
to. be an incorrigible, pernicious, and deteſtable, 
heretic ; and having condemned bim as ſuch, he 
delivered bim to the ſecular juriſdiction . 

Lord Cobham, with a moſt cheerful Car yy 

ad 
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ſaid, Though ye condemn my body which is but 
a wretched thing, yet I am well aſſured ye can do 
no harm to my foul, any more than could Satan 
to the ſoul of Job. He, that created it, will of 
his infinite mercy fave it. Of this | have no man- 
ner of doubt. And 1n regard to the articles of my 
belief, I will ſtand ro them, even to my very death, 
BY THE GRACE OF THE ETERNAL GoD.” He 
then turned to the people, and ſtretching out his 
hands, cried with a very loud voice, Good chriſ- 
tian people! for God's love, be well aware of theſe 
men; elſe, they will beguile you, and lead you 
blindfold into Hell with themſelves.” Havin 

ſaid theſe words, he fell down upon his knees, — 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, he prayed 
for his enemies in the following words, Lord 
God Eternal! I beſeech thee of thy great mercy to 
forgive my perſecutors, if it be thy bleſſed will!“ 

He was then ſent back to the tower under the 
care of fir Robert Morley. 

I was not ſurpriſed to find that, in Arundel's 
own report of this {ad tranſaction, lord Cobham's 
prayer for his enemies is entirely omitted *. But 
the preceding addreſs of this nobleman to the people, 
and his caution to them to beware of their blind 
guides, is, by the primate, placed immediately 
BEFORE the paſſing of the definitive ſentence of 
condemnation. Mr. Fox, in his account, places 


that addreſs immediately AFTER the ſentence, and 


ſeems to have thought Arundel's repreſentation of 
this circumſtance incorrect, for he pointedly tells 
us that, reſpecting this very matter, his own two 
copies of thele proceedings agreed with each other. 

Though the Eccleſiaſtical judges of lord Cob- 
ham, by condeming him as a heretic, and deliyer- 
ing him to the ſecular power for the execution of 


their 
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their ſentence, appear to have done their utmoſt to 
complete the deſtruction of the man whom they 
feared and hated, there is yet reaſon to believe that 
both the king and the archbiſhop remained in ſome 
perplexity reſpecting this buſineſs. In religious con- 
cerns, this able monarch ſeems to have entirely re- 
figned his underſtanding to the direction of the 
clergy; and therefore we need not wonder t hat he was 
highly provoked with lord Cobham for his oppoſition 
to the church, and ſtill more for his incurable obſti- 
nacy, in adhering to heretical ſentiments, after that 
his ſovereign had perſonally condeſcended to per- 
ſuade him to recant.—Yet, after all, it is not 
improbable that fuch a prince as Henry V. ſhould 
ſtill retain ſome eſteem for the character of the 
priſoner in the tower, who on many occaſions had 
formerly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and 
military talents.— Though the memory of Henry 
is by no means free from the imputation of cruelty, 
it muſt at leaſt be admitted, that the preſent ſitua- 
tion of Cobham was likely to ſoften animoſity, and 
to revive in the. king's mind any latent affe&ion for 
his favourite :—Even Walfingham, a bigoted pa- 
piſt, and bitter enemy of the Lollards, though in 
many reſpects a very uſeful hiſtorian, ſays, that 
Cobham, for his integrity, was dearly beloved by 
the king®*,” 

This ſame ancient hiſtorian informs us, that 
the archbiſhop in perſon went to the king and re- 
queſted his majeſty to poſtpone, for the ſpace of 
fifty days, the puniſhment of lord Cobham +.—it 
this be true, the motives of Arundel can be no 
great myſtery. The perſecution of this virtuous 
knight was a moſt unpopular ſtep. His rank and 

character, 
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character, and his zeal for the doctrines of Wick- 
lif, had pointed him out to the primate as a proper 
victim of ecclefiaſtical ſeverity ; but his condem- 
nation involved, in a general odium, the rulers of 
the church who had been his judges. —lIt was neceſ- 
fary therefore to temporize a little; and before the 
whole ſect of the Lollards were to be terrified by 
the public execution of a perſon ſo highly eſteemed 
as lord Cobham, it was thought expedient to em- 
ploy a few weeks in leſſening his credit among the 
people by a variety of ſcandalous aſperſions.— Mr. 
Fox aſſures us, that his adverſaries ſcrupled not to 
publiſh a recantation in his name ; and that lord 
Cobham directed a paper to be poſted up in his 
own defence, and in contradiction to the ſlander. 

But, whether the lenity of the king, or the politic 
caution of the clergy, was the true cauſe of the 
delay, it is certain, that lord Cobham was not put 
to death immediately after being condemned for a 
heretic. He remained ſome weeks in the tower, 
and at length by unknown means made his eſcape: 
So that it is now impoſſible to ſay, whether the 
clergy would ultimately have preſſed the Sovereign 
to proceed to extremities in this inftance, or, 
whether Henry could have been induced to com- 
mit to the flames, for hereſy, a favourite of ſuch 
exalted rank and high reputation. For as yet, 
there had not been any inſtance of a nobleman 
ſuffering in that ignominious manner. 

After lord Cobham had eſcaped out of the 
tower, he is faid to have taken the advantage of a 
dark night, evaded purſuit, and arrived ſafe in 


Wales, where he concealed himſelf more than four. 


years*, If he had remained in priſon, he would 
have effectually prevented the calumny, with which 
the papiſts have endeavoured to load his memory ; 

nevertheleſs, 
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nevertheleſs, when we reflect on the intrepid ſpirit 
of the man, his unſhaken reſolution, and the cruel, 
unjuſt treatment he met with, we cannot wonder 
at his eagerneſs to fly from thole flames, which his 
perſecutors ardently longed to kindle. It feems as 
eaſy to comprehend lord Cobham's motives for 
wiſhing to eſcape, as it is difficult to cenſure them. 
The clergy were nat a little mortified to find, 
that this grand - heretic and deſtined victim, had 
flipped out of their hands; and their uneaſineſs 
was increaſed, by obſerving that the king diſcovered 
no anxiety to have lord Cobham re-taken. Soon 
after this event, however, a very remarkable tranſ- 
action afforded them every advantage they could 
wiſh to gratify their reſentment againſt the NosLE 
CHIEF of the Lollards. Theſe peaceable and truly 
chriſtian ſubjects had been accuſtomed to aſſemble 
in companies for the purpoſes of devotion ; but the 
biſhops repreſented their meetings as of a ſeditious 
tendency, and they found no great difficulty in 
obtaining a royal proclamation * for ſuppreſſing the 
conventicles of perſons who were ſuppoſed to be ill 
inclined to the government. Hiſtorians have ob- 
ſerved that * jealouſy was the ruling foible of the 
houſe of Lancaſter;” and though Henry V. was, 
naturally, of a noble and magnanimous temper, he 
cauld never forget that he was an uſurper :—His 
ſuſpicions of the evil deſigns of the Lollards in- 
creaſed to a high degree: He thought it neceſſary 
to watch them as his greateſt enemies; and he ap- 
rs to have liſtened to every calumny, which the 
zeal and hatred of the hierarchy could invent or 
propagate againſt the unfortunate followers of 
Wickliff. 
The royal proclamation, however, did not put an 
end to the aſſemblies of the Lollards. Like the pri- 
mitive 
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mitive chriſtians, they met in ux ALLER companies, 
and more privately, and often in the dead of night. 
St. Giles's fields, then a thicket, was a place of 
frequent reſort on theſe occaſions. And here a 
number of them aſſembled in the evening of Janu- 
ary the ſixth, 1414; with an intention, as was 
uſual, of continuing together to a very late hour. 

The king was then at Eltham, a few miles from 
London. He received intelligence, that lord Cob- 
ham, at the head of twenty thouſand of his party, 
was ſtationed in St. Giles's fields, for the purpoſe 
of ſeizing the perſon of the king, putting their 
perſecutors to the ſword, and making himſelf the 
regent of the realm. 

The mind of Henry, we have ſeen, had been 
prepared, by the diligent and artful repreſentations 
of the clergy, to receive any impreſſions againſt 
the Lollards, which might tend to fix upon that per- 
ſecuted ſect the charges of ſeditious or treaſonable 
praftices. To his previous ſuſpicions, therefore, as 
well as to the gallantry of his temper, we are to 
aleribe the extraordinary reſolution, which the king 
took on this occaſion. He ſuddenly armed the 
few ſoldiers he could muſter, put himſelf ac their 
head, and marched to the place. He attacked 
the Lollards, and ſoon put them into confuſion. 
About twenty were killed, and fixty taken“. 
Among theſe was one Beverley, their preacher, who 
with two others, fir Roger Acton, and John Brown, 
was afterwards put to death. The king marched 
on, but found no more bodies of men. He 
thought he had ſurprized only the advanced guard, 
whereas he had routed the whole army !! 

This extraordinary. affair is repreſented by the 
popiſh writers as a real conſpiracy ; and it has given 


them occaſion to talk loudly againſt the tenets — 
the 
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the reformers, which could encou ſuch crimes, 
Mr. Hume, alſo, has enliſted himſelf on the ſame 
fide of the queſtion; and, in the moſt peremptory 
and deciſive manner, has pronounced lord Cobham 


guilty of high treaſon &. 


After what has been ſo lately obſerved concern. 
ing the lamentable prejudices of this moſt yaluable 
hiſtorian, little more can now be neceſſary, than 
barely to put the reader in mind, that Cobham 
and many of the Lollards evidently belonged to the 
true church of Chriſt, and bore with patience the 
croſs of their Maſter. We may. briefly add, that 
the ingenious, and on many occaſions, the ſcepti- 
cal Mr. Hume, inſtead of affirming that the 
treaſonable deſigns of the ſe& were rendered certain 
both from evidence, and from the confeſſion of the 
criminals themſelves,” would have done better to 
have recollected that the teſtimony of Walſingham, 
a violent partiſan, merits, in this particular inſtance, 
very little attention, W hen I had reviewed Mr. Fox's 
able and ſatisfactory vindication of lord Cobham, | 
was aſtoniſhed at the poſitiveneſs of our elegant hil- 
torian Mr. Hume, in this matter. The martyrolo- 


giſt, with great diligence and judgment, has exa- 


mined all the authentic documents, and argued 
moſt powerfully againſt the ſuppoſition of any con- 
ſpiracy. Mr. Hume, on the contrary, gives im- 
plicit credit to the moſt improbable accounts+; 
and he could not but know that the Lollards had 
not then a friend on earth. 

Though the entire combination of church and 
Rate, in the reign of Henry V., againſt this religious 
ſect, prevent us from being furniſhed with poſitive 
and direct proof of their innocence, the reader, after 
what has been ſtated, will be diſpoſed, no doubt, 
to acquit them of all treaſogable views in the affar 
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of St, Giles's fields. And this perſuaſion will be 
ſtrengthened by conſidering that this is the only 
inſtance on record, in which they have been ac- 
cuſed of turbulent or ſeditious behaviour. The 
Lollards are deſcribed, 1n general, as having been 
always peaceable and ſubmiſſive to authority. 
Rapin obſerves “, that the perſons aſſembled on 
that occaſion, had unhappily brought arms with 
them for their defence, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked by their perſecutors.“ If we regulate our 
judgments according to modern notions and habits, 
this circumſtance muſt appear very ſufpicious ;— 
not ſa,—if we recollect that the practice of pro- 
viding arms for the purpoſe of ſelf-defence, was by 
no means an unuſual precaution in thoſe yiolent 
times. 
Neither ought much ſtreſs to be laid on the 
confeſſion of ſeveral, who were made priſoners by 
the king. Among thoſe that were taken, ſays the 
hiſtorian laſt- mentioned, there were ſome, who, 
e gained by promiſes, or awed by threats, con- 
{fled whatever their enemies deſired. - Beſides, it 
is extremely probable, that popiſh emiſſaries mixed 
themſelves among the Lollards, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of being brought to confeſſion; and it has been 
well obſerved, that moſt likely, the very perſons, who 
— yoar to find arms on the Geld, could have 
eſt pointed ont the original concealers of them. 
Nothing can be more judicious than Rapin's 
obſervations on this whole tranſaction. It is 
hardly to be conceived,” ſays this hiſtorian, * that 
a prince ſo wiſe as Henry, could ſuffer himſelf to 
be impoſed on by fo groſs a fiction. Had he found, 
indeed, as he was made to believe, twenty thou- 
land men in arms in St. Giles's fields, it would 
have been yery ſuſpicious ; but, that fourſcore or a 
hundre 
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bundred men, among whom there was not a ſingle 
perſon of rank, ſhould have formed ſuch a project, 
is extremely improbable. Beſides he himſelf knew 
fir John Oldcaſtle to be a man of ſenſe; and yet 
nothing could be more wild than the project 
fathered upon him ;—a project, which it was ſup- 
poſed he was to execute with a handful of men, 
without being preſent himſelf, and without its be- 
ing known where he was, or that there was any 
other leader in his room. Notwithſtanding the 
ſtricteſt ſearch made through the — — to diſ- 
cover the accomplices of this pretended conſpiracy, 
not a SINGLE perſon could be found beſides thoſe 
taken at St. Giles's. Laſtly, the principles of the 
Lollards were very far from allowing ſuch barba- 
rities. It is therefore more than probable, that the 
accuſation was forged, to render the Lollards odious 
to the king, with a view to gain his licence for 
their perſecution.” 

The conduct of thoſe in power in the church at 
that time was ſo completely flagitious and unprin- 
cipled, that it is impoſſible to review their uſual 
mode of proceeding againſt thoſe, whom they termed 
heretics, without entertaining ſuſpicions ſimilar to 
thoſe, which have occurred to Rapin;—ſuſpicions 
of forged accuſations and of pretended or extorted 
confeſhons.— This conſideration adds much weight 
to the ſolid reaſonings of this very candid and up- 
right hiſtorian. 

It has been ſuppoſed that, in proceſs of time, 
the king diſbelieved the report of any actual conſpi- 
racy, in this tranſaction: and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that when we reflect on the great underſtanding and 
military {kill of this prince, it ſeems extraordinary, 
that he ſhould not at the firſt have reflected, that 
the very marſhalling of ſuch a number of ſoldiers, 
and the furniſhing of them with neceſſaries, could 
nevet 
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never have been managed with ſecrecy. He appears, 
however, to have given ſufficient credit to the 
calumny to anſwer all the deſigns of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical rulers. He became thoroughly incenſed 
againſt the Lollards, and particularly againſt the 
lord Cobham. A bill of attainder againſt that un- 
fortunate nobleman, paſſed the commons, through 
the royal influence“: The king ſet a price of a 
thouſand marks upon his head, and promiſed a 
perpetual exemption from taxes to any town, that 
ſhould ſecure him +. 

It was to be expected that theſe ſtrong meaſures, 
aided by the active zeal and unrelenting hatred of 
his enemies, ſhould be effective to the diſcovery of 
lord Cobham : and, it is matter of ſome ſurpriſe, 
how he was able, for ſeveral years, to elude the 
1 of the many, who narrowly watched him. 

ales was his aſylum; and he is ſuppoſed to have 
frequently changed the ſcene of his retreat. Through 
the diligence of lord Powis, and his dependants, he 
was at length diſcovered and taxen.— It was on the 
tenth of October, 1413, that lord Cobham was, by 
Arundel, condemned as a heretic and ſent to the 
tower: The affair of St. Giles's happened on the even- 
ing of the ſixth of January, 1414; and it was not till 
nearly the end of the year, 1417, that this perſecuted 
chriſtian was apprehended and brought to London. 

His fate was ſoon determined. He was dragged 
into St, Giles's fields with all the inſult and bar- 
barity of enraged ſuperſtition ; and there, both as 
a traitor and a heretic, he was ſuſpended alive in 
chains, upon a gallows, and burnt to death. 

This excellent man, by a flight degree of diſſi- 
mulation, might have ſoftened his adverſaries, and 
have eſcaped a troubleſome perſecution and a cruel 
death. But, fincerity is eſſential to a true — 
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of Jeſus Chriſt ; and lord Cobham died, as he had 
lived, —in the faith and hope of the goſpel; and 
bearing, to the end, a noble teſtimony to its ge- 
nuine doctrines; and © chooſing rather to ſuffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon &.“ 

One of lord Cobham's very great admirers has 
ſaid, that the novelty of Wickliff's opinions firſt 
engaged his curioſity ; that he examined them as a 
anna ae and in the courſe of his examination 

came a Chriſtian, 

I know not upon what ground this is affirmed; 
but, it might be ſo; nevertheleſs I feel aſſured 
that if we had lord Cobham's own account of his 
converſion, this repreſentation of the matter would 
appear, at leaſt, very defective; moreover, from 
the little which he did ſay, on his trial, reſpecting 
Wickliff's - doctrines, and from the very feeling 
manner in which he appears to have delivered that 
little t, I think it extremely probable, that the 
preaching and expounding of the true goſpel of 
Chriſt, by Wickliff and his diſciples, had been the 
means of affecting the coxnsc1ExCE of this worthy 
perſonage, and of convincing him of fin. This 
has been found the uſual way in which the Spirit of 
God operates ſalutary changes on the minds of fallen 
creatures. — The philoſophical method has a plau- 
ſible appearance, but fails in practice. 

Los Cobham is allowed to have been a man of 
learning : and his knowledge of the Holy Sciip- 
tures is inconteſtable.— The aptneſs of his quota- 
tions, and his promptitude in producing Scriptural 
arguments, were diſplayed in a very ſtriking man- 
ner, through the whole courſe of his examination 
before the biſhops. ——At the time when he was 

ſeized and made priſoner in Wales, Henry V. was 
| making 
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making conqueſts in Normandy; and a parliament 


was then fitting in London, for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying the Sovereign with money to carry on 
his wars.—The records of that parliament inform A. p. 
us, that on the eighteenth of December, 1417, fir 1417: 
John Oldcaſtle was brought before the lords, and 
that he made no anſwer to the crimes laid to his 
charge®. 'No doubt he was thoroughly convinced, 
that all attempts to exculpate himſelf would be 
vain and fruitleſs. The clergy, during the laſt 
three or four years, had gained a complete aſcen- 
dancy both in parliament and in the cabinet; A. D. 
Arundel, died in 1414; and was ſucceeded by 1414. 
Chicheley, who ſoon ſhewed himſelf to be a pri- 
mate, both of more art and ability, and alſo of 
more zeal and courage than his predeceſſor. Ec- 
clefiaſtical tyranny and ſuperſtition ſeemed now at 
their height; and it required much leſs nenen 
than that of lord Cobham, to ſee two things diſ- 
tinctly; 1ſt. that in the preſent circumſtances any 
witnefles, which he could produce, would be 
dyerawed or diſregarded amidſt the imprecations of 
the prieſts and monks ; and 2dly. that a cloſe and 
cruel confederacy of power, prejudice and reſentment, 
would be impenetrable to argument and eloquence. 

It was now, therefore, become the duty of lord 
Cobham, patiently to refign himſelf to the will of 
his Maker, and to ſeek for comfort by meditations 
on the ſacred Scriptures, That he did fo, I collect 
with no ſmall ſatisfaction, from a fingle expreſſion 
of the ancient memorialiſt, Walſingham, which does 
not appear to have been taken notice of by ſucceeding 
writers, —This author informs us that, the priſoner 
was examined in the preſence of the duke of Bed- 
ford, then regent of England; and being preſſed 
clolely to give anſwers reſpeCting the inſurrection 
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in St. Giles's fields, and his other treaſonable of- 
fences, —his reply, after a ſhort pauſe, was, With 
me it is a very ſmall thing, that I ſhould be judged 
of you, or of man's judgment *:“ and then, ſays, 
the ſcornful annaliſt, he again proceeded to PRATE 
IMPERTINENTLY +: 

Yet this, — the reader ſhould remember, —is the 
very author, on whoſe aſſertions principally, Mr. 
Hume grounded his belief, that lord Cobham was 
guilty of treaſon. We have before obſerved f that, 
on that queſtion, our elegant hiſtorian appears to have 
been credulous in the extreme; and, as he had no 
great taſte for ſcriptural quotations, it is by no 
means improbable, that he alſo further agreed with 
Walſingham in blaming the priſon his “im- 
pertinent garrulity.“ Serious perſons, however, 
who liſten with reverence to the written word of 
God, will view the matter in a different light. 
That ſuch a paſſage of ſcripture ſhould have been 
actually quoted by lord Cobham, then in the 


power of enraged and mercileſs adverſaries, ſeems 


to be extremely likely ;—and not the leſs fo, be- 
cauſe recorded by Walfingham, a violent and 
prejudiced enemy of all the Lollards.—In regard to 
the quotation itſelf.— by ſuggeſting the littlenels 
and inſignificance of all nuMAN judgments and 
determinations, in compariſon of the DiIVIxE, it 
conveyed a wile and ſalutary admonition to the 
exiſting hierarchy, who, at.that moment, were un- 
commonly inflated with dominion and “ drunken 
with the blood of the faints||:” and at the fame 
time, 1t muſt have produced in the minds of all, 
WHO HAD EARS TO HEAR, a ſtrong * 
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this important truth, — that the knight, who was 
thus perſecuted for righteouſneſs' ſake, had made 
no raſh choice in renouncing the love of the world, 
and thereby demonſtrating that the love of the 
Father was in him“. Every pious chriſtian will, 
I doubt not, accord with me in theſe ideas; and 
be gratified to find, that Man's JUDGMENT,” 
however ſevere and cruel, was © a very ſmall 
thing,” in lord Cobham's eſtimation; and that 
when all earthly ſupports muſt have failed, this 
martyr for the Goſpel-of Chriſt, ſteadily fixed his 
eye on 60D's JUDGMENT, and derived all his hope 
and comfort from that fingle ſource. 1 

At the time of his execution, many perſons of 
rank and diſtinction were preſent; and the eccleſi- 
aſtics are ſaid to have laboured to the utmoſt to 
prevent the people from praying for him. Lord 
Cobham, however, reſigned himſelf to a painful 
and ignominious death, with the utmoſt bravery 
and moſt triumphant joy, exhorting the people to 
follow the inſtructions which God had given them 
in the ſcriptures ; and to diſclaim thoſe falſe teach- 
ers, whoſe lives and converſation were ſo contrary 
to Chriſt and his religion +.” 


Henry Chicheley, now archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, continued at the head of that See, from , p. 
February, 1414, to April, 1443 f. This man , 414. 
deſerves to be called the firebrand of the age in 
which he lived. To ſubſerve the purpoſes of his 
own pride and tyranny, he engaged king Henry 
in his famous conteſt with France, by which 
a prodigious carnage was made of the human 
race, and the moſt dreadful miſeries were brought 

upon 
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upon both kingdoms. But Henry was a ſoldier, 
and underſtood the art of war, though perfectly 
ignorant of religion; and that ardour of ſpirit, 
which, in youth, had ſpent itſelf in vicious exceſſes, 
was now employed, under the management of 
Chicheley, in deſolating France, by one of the 
moſt unjuſt wars ever waged by ambition, and in 
furniſhing for volgar minds matter of declamation 
on the valour of the Engliſh nation. While this 
ſcene was carrying on in France, the archbiſho 
at home, partly by exile, partly by forced abjura- 
tions, and partly by the flames, domineered over 
the Lollards; and almoſt effaced the veſtiges of 
godlineſs in the kingdom. 

This was one of the moſt gloomy ſeaſons, which 
the church ever experienced. The doctrines of 
Wickliff, indeed, had travelled into Bohemia; but, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, the fires of perſecution 
were alſo lighted up in that country, at the ſame 
time that in England, no quarter was given to 
any profeſſors of the pure religion of Chriſt. Even 
the duke of Bedford, the brother of the king“, 
one of the wifeſt men of his age, thought it no 
diſhonour to be the miniſter of Chicheley's cruel- 
ties. A chaplain of lord Cobham, through terror 
of puniſhment, was induced to recant his creed: 
the ſtrifteſt ſearch was made after Lollards and 
their books; and, while a few ſouls, diſperſed through 
various parts, fighed in fecret; and deteſting the 
' reigning, idolatry, worſhipped God in ſpirit and in 
truth, they yet found no KUMAN. conſolation or 
fupport whatever.—The principal uſe to be made 
of theſe ſcenes is to excite a ſpirit of thankfulnels 
for the ſuperior privileges of the times in which 
we live. 

The 
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The dioceſe of Kent, was particularly expoſed to 
the bloody activity of Chicheley. Whole families 
were obliged to relinquiſh their places of abode, 
for the ſake of the goſpel. 

In the midſt of theſe tragedies, and in the year 
1422, died Henry V. whoſe military greatneſs is 
known to moſt readers: His vaſt capacity and 
talents for government, have been alſo juſtly cele- 
brated. But what is man without the genuine fear 
of God? This monarch, in the former part of his 
life, was remarkable for diffipation and extrava- 
gance of conduct; in the latter, he became the 
ſlave of the Popedom; and, for that reaſon, was 
called the PRINCE OF PRIESTS, Voluptuoul els, 
ambition, ſuperſtition, each in their turn, had the 
aſcendant in this extraordinary character. Such, 
however, 1s the dazzling nature of perſonal bravery 
and of proſperity, that even the ignorance and 
folly of the bigor, and the barbarities of the per- 
ſecutor, are loſt or forgotten amidft the enterprizes 
of the hero, and the ſucceſſes of the conqueror. 
Reaſon and juſtice lift up their voice in vain. The 
great and ſubſtantial defects of Henry V. muſt 
hardly be touched on by Engliſhmen. The battle 
of Agincourt throws a delufive ſplendor around 
the name of this victorious king, 


The perſecution of the Lollards continued during 


the minority of Henry VI. William Taylor, a 
prieſt, was burnt, becauſe he had aſſerted, that 
every prayer, which is a petition for ſome ſuper- 
natural gift, is to be directed only to God*. The 
four orders of friars were directed by the arch- 
biſhop to examine the man; and they convicted 
him of hereſy for aſſerting a maxim, which pecu- 
liarly diſtinguiſhes true religion from idolatry. Not 

to 
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to dwell on the caſes of many perſons of leſs note, 
who ſuffered much vexation in this calamitous 
1 of che church, it may be proper to mention 
Villiam White, who, by reading, writing, and 
preaching “, exerted himſelf in Norfolk ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he was condemned to the ſtake in 
1424. His holy life and blameleſs manners had 
rendered him highly venerable in that county, 
He attempted to ſpeak to the people before his 
execution, but was prevented. It is remarkable, 
that his widow, following her huſband's footſteps 


nin purity of life and in zeal for the goſpel, con- 


A. D. 
1473. 


firmed many perſons in Evangelical truth; on 
which account ſhe was expoſed to much trouble 
from the biſhop of Norwich. 

Nor did the civil wars between the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, which filled the whole king- 
dom with confuſion, put an end to the perſecution 
of the Lollards. A perſon, named John Gooze, 
was burnt at the Tower-hill, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. in the year 1473 T. This victim was 
delivered to one of the ſheriffs with an order to 


have him executed in the afternoon. The officer, 


compaſſionating the caſe of his priſoner, took him 
to his own houſe, and endeavoured to prevail on 
him to retract. But the martyr, after liſtening to 
a long exhortat ion, deſired him to forbear: and 
then, in ſtrong terms, requeſted ſomething to eat, 
declaring, he was become very hungry. The 
ſheriff complied with his requeſt. © I eat now a 
good dinner,” — ſaid the man very cheerfully, - 
e for [ ſhall have a briſk ſtorm to paſs through be- 
fore ſupper.” After he had dined, he gave thanks 
to God, and deſired to be led to the place, where 
he ſhould give up his ſoul to his Creator and 
Redeemer. 

The 
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The civil conteſts, with which the kingdom 
were convulſed, were at length terminated by the 
union of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, at 
the acceſſion of Henry VII. But the church of 
God continued ſtill an unremitted object of perſe- 
cution. The ſufferings of the Lollards were even 
greater during the eſtabliſhed governments of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., than they had been 
during the civil wars. To give a minute detail of 
all the horrid cruelties, that were inflicted on thoſe 
who were condemned as heretics for reading the 
Scriptures, and for denying popiſh ſuperſtitions, is 
not the object of theſe memoirs. It may be ſuffi- 
cient to remark, that all, who were convicted of 
what was then called herefy, and adhered to their 
opinions, were firſt condemned as obſtinate heretics, 
afterwards delivered to the ſecular arm, and laſtly 
burnt to aſhes, without mercy, and without excep- 
tion v. Neither age nor ſex were ſpared. Mr. Fox has 
collected, from the regiſters of the dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, for the year 152 7, a moſt ſhocking catalogue, 
both of the victims and of their accuſers, who 
ſuffered under the grievous and cruel perſecution 
of biſhop Langland, the king's confeſſor. He 
has alſo, with ſingular induſtry, recorded the par- 
ticular names of many who, through fear of a 
painful death, renounced their faith during the 
memorable perſecution of that ſame year. Upon 
theſe unfortunate perſons, various penances, and 


A.D, 
1521. 


many very ſevere and ignominious puniſnments 


were inflicted: ſeveral, who were found to have 
abjured before, were condemned for relapſe and 
committed to the flames. 

A conciſe account of a perſon named John 
Brown, of Aſhford in Kent, ſhall conclude this 
diſtreſſing detail of the ſufferings of the Lollards. 

This 
* Henry's Hiſt, of Britain, 


A. D. 
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This martyr ſuffered in the year 1511, under 


1511. the perſecution of William Warham, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury: He was diſcovered to be a heretic 


as follows *. A flight altercation had taken place 
between him and a prieſt, as they were both paſſing 


down to Graveſend, in the common barge.— The 
prieſt perceived ſymptoms of hereſy; and imme- 
diately upon landing, lodged, with the archbiſhop, 
an information againſt Brown, — The man was 
ſuddenly apprehended by two of the archbiſhop's 
ſervants, who, by means of aſſiſtants, placed him on 
his own horſe, bound his feet under the horſe's belly, 
and carried him to Canterbury, where he remained 
in confinement forty days; during which time 
neither his wife, nor any of his friends, could re- 


ceive the ſmalleſt intimation concerning him. 


Art length he was brought to Aſhford, the town 
where he lived, and placed in the ſtocks. It was 


now almoſt night; but, one of his own female 


domeſtics, in paſſing by the place, happened to 
become acquainted with his ſituation ; and ſhe 
inſtantly carried home to her miſtreſs the afflicting 
news. His mournful wife fat near her huſband all 
the night, and heard him relate the melancholy ſtory 
of every thing that had happened to him. The treat- 
ment this good man had met with, from Warham, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and from Fiſher +, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, was infamous in the —_—_ 

With 


* Fox, p. 551. 

+ Fiſher was born at Beverley in Yorkſhire, in 1459. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and became Maſter, or Preſident 
of Queen's College in that Univerſity. He was made biſhop of 
Rocheſter in 1504. It was during the time of his Preſidentſhip 
that Eraſmus came to ſtudy at Cambridge, and took up his 


reſidence at Queen's College. This prelate was beheaded, by 


Henry VIII. in 1535, for denying the king's ſupremacy, and for 
ſpeaking with freedom in behalf of the queen. The pope was 
2 pleaſed with his conduct, that, even while Fiſher ou 
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With unparallelled barbarity, they had directed his 
bare feet to be placed upon hot burning coals; 
and to be kept there, till they were burnt to the 
bones. Notwithſtanding all this, Brown would 
not deny his faith, but patiently endured the pain, 
and continued immoveable, fighting manfully the 
“good fight.” — To his wife he then ſaid, The 
biſhops,” good Elizabeth, have burnt my feet, 
till I cannot ſet them on the ground: they have 
done ſo to make me deny my Lord; but, I thank 
God, they will never be able to make me do that; 
for, if I ſhould deny iM in this world, he would 
deny me hereafter. Therefore, I pray thee, con- 
tinue, as thou haſt begun, and bring up thy 
children in the fear of God. Thy huſband is to be 
conſumed at the ſtake to morrow.” 

He was burnt, on Whitſun-even, lifting up his 
hands, and uttering the moſt fervent prayers, —par- 
ticularly the words of the Pſalmiſt, . Into thy 
hands I commend my ſpirit; tor thou haſt redeemed 
me, O Lord, thou God of truth*.“ 

Such were the ſanguinary methods by which the 

relates of England attempted to extirpate Lol- 
Ferdifom and bereſy. And they ſo far ſucceeded, 
that the few diſciples of Wickliff, who ſtill remained 
alive, ſeem to have been afterwards confounded 
with the favourers of the GRAND REFORMATION : 


bur, 


conſined in the tower and attainted of high treaſon, he made 
him a cardinal, and ſent him the proper hat belonging to that 
dignity. Henry was ſo much provoked, that he would not permit 
the hat to be brought into the kingdom: he alſo ſent Cromwell tg 
ſound biſhop Fiſher, whether he intended to accept it. Yes,” 
ſaid Fiſher. The king then exclaimed with an oath, - Well; — 
let the pope ſend him the hat when he pleaſes, he ſhall wear it 
on his ſhoulders, for I will leave him never a head to ſet it on.” 
The tyrant was as good as his word. Eraſmus ſpeaks of Fiſher 
in ſtrong terms of commendation. 


- * Mr. Fox tells us, he had this account from Brown's own 
daughter. | 
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but, in their main object of ſtrengthening the Ro- 
man catholic religion, they utterly failed. The 
burning. of heretics was found to be not the way 
to extinguiſh herely. On the contrary, both in 
England and on the continent, ſuch deteſtable 
cruelty increaſed the compaſſion, of the people for 
the ſufferers, excited their indignation againſt the 
perſecutors, and rouſed a ſpirit of inquiry and of 
oppoſition to the exiſting hierarchy, which at 
length, under the direction of a kind, over-ruling 
Providence, proved fatal both to papal corruptions 
of ſound doctrine, and alſo to papal uſurpation 
of dominion. 

When the human mind has been thus fatigued 
and diſguſted with a review of the cruelties 2 
piſh perſecutors, it is diſpoſed to pronounce the 
Roman religion wholly a pretence, and all the ec- 
clefiaſtical judges and rulers of thoſe times, bar- 
barous hypocrites and deceivers. * It is impoſſible,” 
we are apt to ſay, but that natural conſcience 
Mould have informed them they were doing wrong, 
in committing to the flames, for ſlight differences 
of opinion, ſo many innocent victims; — nay, often, 
—perſons of the moſt exemplary lite and conver- 
ſation.” — However, 

A more cool and ſedate reflection may convince 
us, that though, in all ages, there have exiſted 
wicked men of great ability, who have ſhewn them- 
ſelves ever ready to ſacrifice principle and conſci- 
ence to their ambition and avarice, and even to 
wade through much blood in ſupport of their dar- 
ling objects, yet ALL tormenters of the human race 
have not been preciſely of this claſs. Theſe are of the 
firſt magnitude, and we ſuppoſe them to have had 
their eyes open. But there are others, who knew not 


what they did *; and towards ſuch therefore, though 
we 


* Luke xxiii. 34. 
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we are never to defend their faults, - much leſs to 
palliate their enormities, - yet are we bound to 
exerciſe an equitable diſcrimination. The reader 
will underſtand me to have in view, thoſe deluded 
votaries, who have had the misfortune to be taught, 
and the weakneſs to believe, that the favour of God 
is to be obtained, chiefly by paying a ſcrupulous 
d to external forms and obſervances. The 
following remarkable paragraph is extracted from a 
popiſh writer *; and will ſerve to explain my mean- 
ing (till further. | 
“The diſciples of Wickliff are men of a ſerious, 
modeſt deportment; avoiding all oſtentation in 
dreſs, mixing little with the buſy world, and com- 
plaining of the debauchery of mankind. They 
maintain themſelves wholly by their own labour, 
and utterly deſpiſe wealth; being fully content 
with bare neceflaries. They are chaſte and tem- 
perate; are never ſeen in taverns, or amuſed by the 
trifling gateties of life. Vet you find them always 
employed; —either learning or teaching. They are 
conciſe and devout in their prayers; —_— an 
unanimated prolixity. They never {wear ; ſpeak 
little; and in their public preaching, they lay the 
chief ſtreſs on charity.” This paſſage is not pro- 
duced as a proof of the candour of a Roman catha- 
lic, but of his wretched ſtandard of virtue and 
holineſs. For theſe excellencies of character in the 
followers of Wickliff are not here mentioned by the 
author in terms of approbation, but, on the con- 
trary, are with great - ſimplicity noted by him, as 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of a heretical people. So 
little, in the times of Wickliff and his followers, had 
the prevailing religion to do with morals and with 
the heart. 


Though 


* Reinher. quoted by Gilpin. 
Vor. IV. M 
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Though this and many other ſimilar teſtimonies, 
which might be adduced, from popiſh authors, in 
proof of the innocence and virtues of the heretics, 
may ſatisfy us, that by no means all the perſecutors of 
the godly, were deceivers and hypocrites in the groſs 
ſenſe of thoſe terms, yet we muſt remember,—as 
indeed has already been intimated, —that the dil. 
tinctions we would eſtabliſh, ſtill only ſerve to ſhow 
that «the ſufferings of the righteous, during the 
period we are reyiewing, are, probably, to be aſcribed 
to very different degrees of guilt and wickedneſs in 
the hearts of thoſe, who inflicted thoſe ſufferings, 
Far be it from us to pretend to exculpate, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, the perpetrators of any of the various 
and horrid crimes related in this chapter. Rather 
let St. Peter's example direct our judgments. That 
Apoſtle thought it right to ſuggeſt to the Jews, 
that their cal would have been worle, if, what 
they did, had not been done 1n ignorance, yet, he in 
nowiſe excuſes them: he tells them plainly, that 
they had denied the Holy One and killed the Prince 
of life, and had preferred a murderer to him *; 
and in the preceding chapter, he directly accuſes 
them of having taken Jeſus of Nazareth ; and, by 
WICKED HANDS, crucified and ſlain him. 

Our Saviour's remarkable prediction + naturally 
occurs on this occaſion. For, even on the ſuppoſi - 
tion that it ought to be taken literally, and not 
extended to all ſucceeding ages of the Church, it 
moſt decidedly proves, that perſons may be per- 
ſecutors vxTo BLOOD,“ without being groſs hy- 
pocrites.— The time cometh, that whoſoever 
killeth you, will think that he doth God ſervice.” 
And here it deſerves to be noted that, though it 
is ſaid theſe murderers would think they were doing 

F G 


Acts iii. 14. + John xvi, 2. 
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God ſervice, in killing his faithful ſervants, yet not 
one word is added in extenuation of their crimes.— 
For ought we know, therefore, ſuch men might be 
in a ſtate of judicial hardneſs and impenitence of 
heart, on account of long continued habits of ſin, 
and long oppoſition to light and truth. After all 
the candid conceſſions and reaſonable conjectures 
that can be made, reſpecting the MEAsvRE of the 
wickedneſs of the various papal perſecutions, it 
muſt be owned, both that the ſubject is delicate, 
and alſo that we have not much to do with it. 
When we are wearied and aſtoniſhed with the con- 
templation of the barbarous, and bloody ſcenes of 
this century, one of the moſt profitable, and moſt 
certain concluſions we can arrive at, is, - that the 
human * heart is deceitful above all things and 
delperately wicked.” 
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V. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, INCLUDING THE 
CASES OF JOHN HUSS, AND JEROM OF PRAGUE. 


HIS celebrated councit did not make any 

eſſential reformation in religion: On the con- 

trary, they perſecuted men who truly feared God; 

and they tolerated all the predominant corruptions. 

Their labour, therefore, do not deſerve to be re- 

corded, on account of the piety and virtue of thoſe 

who compoſed the council. Yet the tranſactions 

at Conftance claim conſiderable attention in theſe 

Memoirs. They tend to throw light on the ſtate 

of religion at that time: They alſo ſerve to illuſtrate 

the character of John Huls and of Jerom; and they 

afford various inſtructive reflections to thoſe, who 

love to attend to the diſpenſations of Divine Pro- 

- vidence, and would underſtand the comparative 

power of nature and of grace, of mere human 

reſources, and of the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

A. D. The council met in the year 1414. Its objects 

1414. were various and of high importance . The neceſ- 

fity of the times had called aloud for an aſſembly of 

this kind. Eccleſiaſtical corruptions had increaſed 

to an intolerable magnitude; and Chriſtendom had 

been diſtracted, nearly forty years, by a Schiſm in the 
Popedom. To ſettle this diſpute, and reſtore peace 

to 


| * Lenfant's haſtory of the council of Conſtance. 

ö It is foreign to my deſign to follow this author through the 
| | details of his very accurate and circumſtantial narration. The 
| * of John Huſs and of Jerom deſerve a minute 
attentson. | 
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to the church was the moſt urgent concern of the 
council. Three Pretenders to the chair of St. 
Peter, ſeverally, laid claim to infallibility. The 
very nature of their ſtruggle was ſubverſive of the 
authority to which each of them made pretenſions ;— 
and “of their vain conteſt there ſeemed no end.“ 
The princes, ſtatemen, and rulers, of the church in 
thoſe times, wanted not diſcernment to ſee the 
danger to which the whole eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem was 
expoſed by theſe contentions; but it ſeems never to 
have come into the minds of them or of any of the 
members of the council, to examine the foundation 
on which the popedom itſelf was erected. Tr, 
on all ſides, was looked on as ſacred and inviolable, 
though allowed to be burdened and encumbered 
with innumerable abuſes. 

However, they depoſed the three exiſting popes, 
and choſe a freſh ſucceſſor of St. Peter, Martin V.; 
and we are to remark a providential benefit, which 
aroſo from the accompliſhment of this firſt object 
of the council ; namely, that while they had their eye 
only on the reſtoration of the unity of the Roman 
See, they were led to decree the ſuperiority of 
councils over popes. Thus a deep wound was 
given to the tyrannical hierachy, which proved of 
conſiderable fervice to thoſe real Reformers, who 
aroſe about a hundred years after the council of 
Conſtance. 

I fay real Reformers ;—for, I cannot give this 
venerable name to the members of that aſſembly. 
That there needed a reformation of the church in 
all its component parts, and that church-diſcipline 
ought to be re-eſtabliſhed, —theſe were ideas, indeed, 
which lay within their competence; and the mem- 
bers of this council univerſally confefled, that refor- 
mation and diſcipline ought to be proſecuted with 

7 M 3 vigour. 
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vigour. But they brought not to the council the 
materials, which alone could qualify them for ſuch 
a work. In general, the beſt individuals among 
them were merely moraliſts ; had ſome * zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge ;” and knew 
no higher principles than the voice of natural con- 
ſcience, the dictates of common ſenſe, and ſome 
information concerning the preceptive part of 
chriſtianity. Their ſyſtem of religion was letter, 
not ſpirit; law, not goſpel. They had ſome degree 
of inſight into the diſtemper of human nature, little 
or none into the remedy. To promote the recovery 
of depraved mankind, they knew no methods but 
thoſe of moral ſuaſion, upon principles merely natural. 
The original depravity of man, ſalvation through 
the atonement of a Redeemer, and regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, were doctrines, the uſe and efficacy 
of which they did not underſtand: yet, theſe are 


tbe only effectual inſtruments for the reformation 


either of a corrupted church, or of a corrupted 
individual, though they are, by the world, generally 
ſuſpected to be productive of enthuſiaſm, and are alſo 
too often profeſſed by men of counterfeit religion. 

A hundred years after the council of — 2 
a reformation was attempted and carried on, with 
permanent ſucceſs, by men furniſhed with truly 
evangelical views and materials. But the members 
of this celebrated council undertook tomake ©bricks 
without ſtraw ;” and their projects of reform ferved 
only, in the event, to teach poſterity, that the 
real doctrines of the Goſpel ought to be diſtincth 
known, cordially reliſned, and powerfully experi- 
enced, by thoſe who undertake to enlighten man- 
kind; and that without this apparatus, the efforts 
of the wiſeſt and moſt dignified perſonages in Eu- 
tope, — for ſuch were thoſe aſſembledat OD 

Wl 
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will evaporate in the ſmoke of fair words and 
ſpeeches, and of promiſing, but inefficient and un- 
ſubtantial ſchemes, 

A moment's attentive conſideration may convince 


us that this muſt unavoidably be the caſe. How 


could it be expected, in the inſtance before us, that 
popes and cardinals, biſhops and clergy, would 
enact, and what is ſtill more, would execute, laws, 
which bore hard on their own pride, their ſloth, and 
their love of gain? Or, that the laity, noble or vulgar, 
would ſubmit to ſtrict rules of church-diſcipline ? 
Nothing but the principle of divine love in the 
heart could effect theſe things; and divine love is 
learnt only in the ſchool of Chriſt, and under the 
foſtering influence of Scripture-doctrine, connected 
with ſpiritual diſcernment *. I need not put the 
reader in mind how ignorant in general, in regard 
to theſe things, men were in the fifteenth century. 
And hence, we are no more to wonder at the failure 
of the attempts of the council of Conſtance, than 
at the inefficacy of the complaints, made from age 
to age, of the wickedneſs of men, both by philoſo- 
phers of old and by nominal chriſtians in our own 
times, while thoſe, who complain and even endea- 


vour to effect reforms, are deſtitute of real chriſtian 


perceptions, and regard no other light than that of 
mere nature. Thus the inſtitution of mere laws 


however good, can never give life ;“ © the 


motions of fin by the law work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death J.“ If even the beſt 
characters, among the prodigious congregation at 
Conſtance, thus failed, through. ignorance of the 
true method of relieving of human evils, we need 
not be ſurpriſed, that thoſe who were actuated by 
bad motives, ſhould contribute nothing towards a 
| real 
9 1 Cor, ii. 14. + Gal. iii. t Rom, vii. 
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real reformation. The conſequence was, that the 


Prevailing abuſes remained in the church in full force, 


The council managed to reſtore unity to the pope- 
dom, which was indeed a very difficult point; but 
they found it more eaſy to procure conſent to the 
depoſition of wicked popes, than to compel the 
clergy to diveſt themſelves of that avarice, ambition, 


and ſenſuality, which were the grand ſources of the 


exiſting eccleſiaſtical diſorders * However, THar 
which men attempted in vain by methods merely 
human, God himſelf, about a century afterwards, 
effected, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching +, and by 
his own Spirit of grace. 

It was propoſed, that the biſhops and other paſtors 
ſhould be compelled to refide in their cathedrals 
and pariſhes, to viſit their flocks, to renounce plu- 
ralities, and to preach the word of God themſelves, 
inſtead of committing that charge -to ignorant or 
profane prieſts. —Amendments truly juſt and lauda- 
ble! But thoſe, who propoſed theſe excellent things, 
were themſelves in a high degree proper objects of 
cenſure, Some of the orators of the council declared 
that, they ſtrained at a gnat and ſwallowed acamel.” 
In fact, ſeveral little punctilios were reformed ; but, 
as we have juſt obſerved, all the ſubſtantial evils 
remained 1n the church, | 

There can be no doubt but they ought to have 
begun with chriſtian doctrine itſelf, and its influence 


on the heart, if they had expected ſucceſs. © 


The knights of the Teutonic order, at this time 
ranged through all their own neighbourhood with fire 
and ſword, under the pretence of converting infidels, 
and had been juſtly complained of by the king of 
Poland; yet this council ſupported them in their 
enormities; nor would they even condemn a libel 

ä written 
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written by a Monk, who had exhorted all chriſtians 
to murder that monarch and to maſſacre the Poles. 
John Petit, a friar, had publickly vindicated the 
aſſaſſination, committed by the duke of Burgundy's 
order on the duke of Orleans, brother to the king of 
France. It may ſeem incredible, but it is true, that 
the king of France, who proſecuted this friar before 
the council of Conſtance, could not procure his 
' condemnation. All the dignified orders in Europe, 
there aſſembled together, had not ſufficient ſpirit 
and integrity to puniſh crimes of the moſt atrocious 
nature. Yet they could burn without mercy thoſe 
whom they deemed heretics, though men of real 
godlineſs This part of the conduct of the aſſembly 
particularly deſerves our attention; and {till more fo, 
if we keep conſtantly in mind who the members 
were that compoſed it. Italy, France, Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, were repreſented by deputies : Four electors 
were preſent, namely, thoſe of Mentz, and Saxony, 
the elector Palatine, and the burgrave of Nurem- 
berg, who there received the electoral cap, beſides 
envoys from the other electors: The emperor 
Sigiſmund was never abſent, unleſs employed in the 
expreſs buſineſs of the council: Many other Ger- 


man princes were preſent, beſides the clergy, * | 


whom were twenty archbiſhops, nearly one hundr 

and fifty biſhops, about one hundred and fifty other 

dignitaries, and more than two hundred doctors. 
After this general review, it may now be pro 


to lay before the reader a connected view of the 


proceedings of this council, chiefly in regard to 
thoſe ſubjects which relate to the concerns of the 
real church of Chrift. | 

At the opening of the council of Conſtance, 
Pope John XXIII. and the emperor Sigiſmund, 


Were 
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were at the head of it ; and they continually endea- 
$ voured to baffle the views of each other. The 
L former was by far the moſt powerful of the three 
popes, who at that time ſtruggled for the chair of 
St. Peter: but his character was infamous in the 
extreme ; and Sigiſmund, while he pretended to 
acknowledge the authority of John, had formed a 
ſecret reſolution to oblige him to renounce the Pon- 
tificate. This ſame Sigiſmund was remarkable for 
hypocriſy and diſſimulation: political artifices, how- 
ever, were multiplied by both theſe potentates, and 
| by many others connected with the council. But 
what has the church of Chriſt to do with the in- 
200906 of politicians ?- Theſe were the men who 
undertook to puniſh heretics and to reform the 
church,” 
| John XXIII. ſecretly deſigned to leave the council 
'F | as ſoon as poſſible; particularly if their pulſe did not 
beat in his favour. His conſcience ſuggeſted to him, 
5 that an inquiry into his own conduct would termi- 
nate in his diſgrace; and the very ſituation of 
F Conſtance, an imperial city, in the circle of Suabia, 
\ expoſed him too. much to the machinations of the 
7 emperor, As he had, however in a council at 
Rome, already condemned the opinions of John 
| Huſs, he was determined to confirm that judgment 
1 at Conftance, and in that way to ſignalize his zeal 
3 for what was then called the church. 
*þ John Huſs had been ſummoned to the council 
| to anſwer for himſelf, though already excommuni- 
7 cated at Rome. He obtained, however, a ſaſe 
1 5 conduct * from the emperor, who, in conjunction 
1 with his brother Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia, bad 
3 committed him to the care of feveral Bohemian 
4 lords, particularly of John de Chlum. Theſe * 
| velle 


1 A ſafe conduct here means an engagement in writing that 
$ he ſhould be allowed to paſs without moleſtation. | 
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yelled with him to Conſtance, where they arrived 
ſix days after the pope. 

John Huſs was born in Bohemia in 1373. He A. P. 
was of mean parentage, but was raiſed to eminence 1373 
by his ſuperior genius and induſtry. All the authors 
of that time acknowledge, that he was a man of 
capacity and eloquence, and highly eſteemed for 
the probity and decency of his manners. This is 
the teſtimony of the famous Aneas Sylvius after- 
wards pope of Rome. But the letters of Huſs 
written from Conſtance, which he ſpecially requeſted 
might never be publiſhed, afford a ſtill more ſtriking | 
atteſtation to his character. He was appointed | 
rector of the univerſity of Prague, which was then | 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate. His character was no 
leſs eminent in the church than in the academy. ; 
He was nominated preacher of Bethlehem in the 
year 1400; and was in the ſame year made con- A+ P. 
feſſor to Sophia of Bavaria, the wife of Wenceſlaus 1400. 
king of Bohemia, a princeſs who highly eſteemed 
John Huſs, and was a perſonage of great merit: 
how far ſhe was affected by the doctrine which he 
preached, it is not eaſy to aſcertain; but there is 
no doubt that, after his condemnation, ſhe was 
obliged, by the order of the emperor Sigiſmund, ro 
retire to Preſburg. | J 

In 1405 Huſs preached in the chapel of Bethle- 4: P. 
hem with great celebrity. Some of Wickliff's 1405+ [ 
works had been brought into Bohemia by a Bohe- | 
mian gentleman, named Faulfiſch, when he re- 
turned from Oxford. Hence, and probably by 
other modes of conveyance, the evangelical views 
of the Engliſh reformer were introduced into that 
country. It is not eaſy to determine the point of 
time, when John Huſs received a favourable impreſ- | 
ſion of the works of Wickliff. At firſt he is ſaid to | 
have held them in deteſtation. The effect of pre- 
| judice g 
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judice. indeed on a ſerious mind, againſt a perſon 
who has been condemned for hereſy was not eaſily 
to be overcome; and it is not impoſſible, but that 


Luther's account of his own firſt reception of the 


works of Huſs might reſemble the celebrated Bo- 


demian's reception of the works of Wickliff. 


* When ſtudied at Erford,” ſays that truly great 
man, I found in the library of the convent, a 
book entitled, The Sermons of John Hufs.* 1 
was anxious to know the doctrines of that arch. 
heretic. My aſtoniſhment in the reading of them 
was incredible. What, thought I, could move the 
council to burn ſo great a man, ſo able and judicious 
an expoſitor of Scripture! But then the name of 
Hufs was held in abomination : if I mentioned him 
with honour, 1 imagined the fky would fall, and 
the fun be darkened; I therefore ſhut the book 
with indignation. But I comforted my ſelf with the 
thought, that perhaps he had written this before he 
fell-into hereſy Sich were the juvenile 
reflections of that renowned reformer. | 

But it is not in the power of prejudice tp prevent 
the progreſs of the divine counſels, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart. Notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of prejudice, habit, and natural cor- 
ruptions, Hufs was gradually convinced of the power 
and excellency of evangelical doctrine. It was not 
neceflary that he thould fee all things in the fame 
light as other reformers; but there are certain truths, 
in which all, who are taught of God, in every age, 
do and muſt agree; and certain points of experience 
alſo m . in which it is even impoffible for 


them to differ. The doctrinal knowledge of the 


Bohemian reformer was indeed always very limited 
and defective; but the little fundamental light 
which, through grace, he attained, was directed to 
the beſt practical purpoſes. He preached loudly 

„ ee | againſt 
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againſt the abuſes of the Romiſh, church; and par- 
ticularly againſt the impoſtures of falſe miracles, 
which then abounded. Aud about the ſame year “ P 
1405 he allo preached in a ſynod at Prague, in the £495: 
archbiſhop's preſence, with amazing freedom againſt , 

the vices of the clergy. 

It was impoſſible, that a man who rendered him- 
ſelf ſo obnoxious to the hierarchy, ſhould eſcape the 
aſperſions of calumny : accordiagly we find that, in 5 
the latter part of the year 1408, and the beginning | * 
of 1409, a clamour was raiſed againſt him on the w_ 
following occaſion . Gregory XII. one of the RP 
three popes, whoſe ſchiſm gave riſe to the council 
of Conſtance, was received by Bohemia. But when 
meaſures were propoſed for calling a general council 
to compoſe the ſchiſm, Huſs engaged the univerſity 
to ſupport thoſe meaſures, and exhorted all Bohemia 
to the ſame purpoſe. The archbiſhop of Prague, 
who was attached to Gregory, oppoſed Huſs, called 
him a ſchiſmatic, and forbad him to exerciſe the 
paſtoral functions in his dioceſe. About the ſame 
time, on occaſion of a diſpute between the natives 
and the foreigners who belonged to the univerſity, 

Huſs having ſupported the former, and gained his 

point, the Germans in diſguſt retired from Prague. 
This circumſtance enabled the Bohemian teacher 
to ſpeak more publicly according to the views of 
Wickliff. The archbiſhop of Prague committed, „ 
the books of the latter to the flames in 1410. But | 
the progreſs of his opinions was rather accelerated hy 
than retarded by this ſtep. 

The troubles of John Huſs were now multiplied. 
He was excommunicated at Rome. He had ſent 
his proctors thither to anſwer for him; but they 
were committed to priſon +, after having remained 

there 


* Page 29. Lenfant. bid p. 33. 
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happineſs and a ſpeedy delivery from purgatory. 
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there to no purpoſe a year and a half Huſs, after his 


excommunication, had no other remedy, but do ap- 
peal to Almighty God in very ſolemn terms. In his 
appeal, - which was charged on him as a crime, 


among many other things, he ſays, . Almighty 


God, the one only eſſence in three perſons, is the 
firſt and laſt refuge of thoſe who are oppreſſed. Our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, -very God and very Man, being 
defirous to redeem, from eternal damnation, his 
children, elected before the foundation of the world, 


has given, by ſuffering a bloody and ignominious 


death, this excellent example to his diſciples, — to 
commit their cauſe to the judgment of God.” He 
continued till ro preach on ſubjects, which he 
deemed ſeaſonable and uſeful, In one ſermon he 
treated of the uſes of the commemoration of the 
ſaints, among which, he reckons meditation on the 


- miſery of man, ſubject to death for ſin; and on the 


death which Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered for our fin. In 
this fame ſermon, while he zealouſly oppoles the 
abuſes of the times, he diſcovers that he himſelf was 
not yet entirely clear of the popiſh notion of purga- 
tory. In praying devoutly for the dead,” ſays he, 
ee procure relief to the ſaints in purgatory.“ It 1s 
ſufficiently plain, however, that he could not lay 
much ſtreſs on the prayers of the living for the 
dead; for he alſo ſays exprefily, that there is no 
mention of ſuch a practice in the holy ſcriptures: 
and, that neither the prophets nor Jeſus Chriſt, nor 
his apoſtles, nor the ſaints that followed cloſe after, 
taught prayer for the dead.” © I verily believe,“ 
continues Huſs, this cuſtom was introduced by the 
avarice of prieſts, who don't trouble themſelves to 
exhort the le to live well, as did the prophets, 
Jeſus Chriſt and the apoſtles; but take great care 
to exhort them to make rich offerings in hopes of 

A.. At 
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At length John Huſs was forbidden to preach 
at Prague any more. All that he could then do was 
to inſtruct his countrymen by writings. Being ſum- 
moned, as we have ſeen, to Conſtance, he obeyed; 
and before his departure, offered to give an account 
of his faith in the preſence of a provincial ſynod at 
Prague, but was not able to obtain an audience. 
In this and ſome other particulars he appears to have 
ated with great frankneſs and ſincerity; and, though 
his mind ſtrongly foreboded that which happened 
in the iſſue, his reſolution to appear at the general 
council was conſtant and unmoved. By a letter *, 
which he wrote to a friend, immediately before he 
left Prague, he intreats him, on the outſide of it, not 
to open the letter, till he ſhould have hadcertain news 
of his death. And among other things, he ſays, 
« You know,—wo is me!—before my prieſthood I 
freely and frequently played at cheſs, neglected my 
time, and often unhappily provoked others and myſelf 
into blamable heat of temper by that game.” About 
the ſame time he wrote a letter to his flock in terms 
which ſhewed how much their ſpiritual advantage 
lay at his heart. He exhorted them to ſtedfaſtneſs 


in the doctrine which he had taught them; prayed 


for grace that he himſelf might perſevere, and nor 
betray the Goſpel by cowardice ; and he begged 
them alſo to pray, that he might either glorify God 
by martyrdom ; or return to Prague with an un- 
blemiſhed conſcience, and with more vigour than 
ever to extirpate the doctrine of anti-Chriſt. He 
expreſſed himſelf to be very uncertain of the event, 
but ſpake like one reſigned to the divine will, and 
joyful to die for the cauſe of Chriſt. In the courſe 
of his journey to Conſtance he acted the fame open 
part, and every where declared his readineſs to be 
heard by all mankind. — Such was the character and 

| conduct 
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conduct of Huſs,—who, as we have ſeen, arrived at 
Conſtance ſix days after the pontiff John XXIII. 
On the ſucceeding day, he gave notice of his 
arrival to the pope through his friend John de 
Chlum, who at the ſame implored for him the 
protection of his holinels. This pope himſelf was 
then in much fear on his own account, and it be- 
hoved him not, in his preſent circumſtances to 
Exerciſe the fulneſs of papal domination. He there- 
fore anſwered courteouſly ; declared that he would 
uſe all his power to prevent any injuſtice being * 
done to him while at Conſtance; and he took off 


- his excommunication. 


John Huſs appears to have expected that he 
ſhould have been allowed to preach before the 


council; for he had prepared ſermons for that pur- 


poſe, which are inſerted among his works. 

In the firſt of theſe he profeſſed his chriſtian 
creed. He declares his reliance on the word of 
God, which, he obſerves, is the true rule, and ſuffi- 
cient for ſalvation. He declares his veneration alſo 
for fathers and councils, ſo far as they are conformable 
to ſcripture. © Faith,” he adds, © is the foundation 
of all virtues. Every man muſt be a diſciple either 
of God or of Satan. Faith is the rudiment of one of 
theſe ſchools, infidelity of the other. A man muſt 
believe in God alone, not in the virgin, not in the 
faints, not in the church, not in the pope : for none 
of theſe are God.” He diſtinguiſhes faith into 
three kinds. 1. To receive a poſition, but with 
fome doubt, he apprehends to be the faith which we 
give to mere men, who yet are fallible. 2. To adhere 
without any doubt to the ſentiments of holy doctors: 


A ſtill this is only to treat their ſentiments as opini- 


ons, not as articles of faith, 3. To believe ſimply and 
purely is the faith due to the ſcriptures; This is 
the 

* Ibid, p. 43- 
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the faith which, he apprehends, involves in it all 
acts of obedience and love; the faith which no 
wicked man poſſeſſes: the wicked man is a 
chriſtian,” ſays he, in Name only, and cannot 
rehearſe the creed without making himſelf a liar. 
The church,” he ſays, © is an aſſembly of all the 
eſtinated; and conſiſts, he thinks, of the trium- 
zhant church in heaven, the militant church onearth, 
and the fleeping church, = pitiable blindneſs! — 
who are now ſuffering in purgatory.” He allows 
the interceſſion of the Virgin Mary and of other 
faints; and, in favour of this popiſh tenet, he ſpeaks 
far more forcibly, than might have been expected 
from one, who had ſo unlimited a veneration for 
the Holy Scriptures. | 
If Huſs had been allowed to preach this, and his 
other ſermon which treats of peace and unity, the 
injuſtice of his condemnation muſt have appeared 
evident to all mankind, and the council would have 
been covered with diſgrace and ignominy. For 
there was ſomething very peculiar in his caſe; he 
may juſtly be faid to have been a martyr for 
holy practice irſelf. He does not ſeem to have 
held any one dofrine which at that day was 
called hererical. The ſuperſtitious notions of the 
times were, in general, parts of his creed: and 
as far as a judgment can now be formed, he was 
not poſſeſſed of more light than was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute the chatacter of a genuine 
chriſtian. On this account the wickednefs of his 
enemies was more palpably evident. The world 
hated him, becauſe he was not of the world, and 
becauſe he teſtified of it, that its works were evil. 
In what then did the peculiarities of his doctrine 
conſiſt? The little ſpecimen, which has been given 
of his creed explains this matter. He held the 
faith of God's ele&,—a divine faith neceflarily pro- 
ductive of love and obedience, diſtinct in its whole 
Vor. IV. N kind 
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kind from the mere human faith of wicked men, 
With them faith has nothing in its nature that draws 
a man to God in confidence and affection; with 
them, the term * vicious believer,” appears not to 
be a ſoleciſm in language; and indeed, it may 
generally be obſerved, that godly men in all ages, 
even thoſe men, whoſe evangelical knowledge, like 
that of Huſs, is extremely imperfect, always diſtin- 
guiſh between a dead and a living faith; and that 
their views of this diſtinction are the conſequences 
of the work of the Holy Spirit on their own hearts, 


They have known in common with the reſt of man- 


kind what a formal aſſent to chriſtianity means; 
they have known alſo, by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, what a lively faith means: The former is 
merely human, has a dead uniformity, or an unani- 
mated ſameneſs: The latter has life and power; is 
productive of ſpiritual exerciſes and actions; is ca- 
pable of great varieties, augmentations, declenſions, 
and intervals; and is felt to be not of man, but of 
God. It is the diſtinctive mark of a child of God, 
THAT HE is IN POSSESSION OF THIS LIVELY 
FAITH; and this, no doubt, was the ſpark of 
Divine Fire, which inflamed the heart of the Bo- 
hemian martyr; and which was there preſerved alive 
amidſt the contagion of ſuperſtition, the temptations 
of the world, and the menaces of infolent and 
tyrannical domination *. 

Thoſe who look only at the ſurface of religion, 
might be tempted to think, that the council in 
general was influenced by the Spirit of God. In all 
their public ſeſſions. they ſang an anthem, and then 


time 

* I have here deſcribed what the faith of the Goſpel implies 

and produces, rather than in what it ſpecifically conſiſts. This 

has been done on former occaſions, and may be done again in 

the courſe of this hiſtory, when we are reviewing characters who 
underſtood evangelical truth much better than Huſs did, 
' + Ibid. p. 50. | 
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time in this poſture, a deacon called out to them 
to riſe; and the preſident, addreſſed himſelf to the 
Holy Ghoſt in a loud voice in a collect, which, in 
very ſolemn and explicit terms, ſupplicated his effec- 
tual influence, that notwithſtanding the enormity 
of their fins, which filled chem with dread, he would 
deign to deſcend into their hearts, to dire& them, 
to dictate their decrees, and to execute them himſelf, 
and alſo to preſerve their minds from corrupt paſſions, 
and not ſuffer them, through ignorance or ſelfiſhneſs, 
to ſwerve from juſtice and truth. The ideas, and 
perhaps the very words, of the prayer were taken 
from better times, when the operations of the Holy 
Ghoſt were not only profeſſed, but FELT in chriſtian 
aſſemblies.—The formalities of true religion often 
remain a long time, after the ſpirit of it has been 
almoſt extinguiſhed. It is not eaſy to ſay how much 
wickedneſs may be united with religious formalities. 
The rulers and great men of the Jewiſh nation, 
in the time of Chriſt, were remarkable examples 
of the hypocriſy here alluded to; and thoſe, who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of their flagitious 
conduct, will not be ſurpriſed to hear of ſimilar in- 
ſtances, —Both the emperor Sigiſmund and his con- 
ſort Barba attended the religious ceremonies of this 
council, and both were infamous for lewdneſs “. 
Sigiſmund in a deacon's habit read the goſpel, 
while the pope celebrated maſs! | 
. Huſs was ſoon deprived of his liberty in the fol- 
lowing manner. He was accuſed by Paletz, profeſſor 
of divinity at Prague, and by Cauſis, a paſtor of one 
of the pariſhes of the ſame city. Theſe men cauſed 
bills to be poſted up againſt him in Conſtance, as an 
excommunicated heretic. When Huſs complained, 
the pope replied, * what can I do in the caſe? your 
| own 
„» ZEneas Sylvius, Hiſt. 
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* own countrymen “ have done it.” The biſhops of 


Augſburg and of Trent were directed to ſummon 
him to appear before John XXIII. © I had ex- 


| ar wan ſaid Huls, © to give an account of myſelf 


fore the general council, and not before the pope 
and his cardinals; however, I am willing to lay 
down my life, rather than to betray the truth.” 
He ſet out therefore without delay, accompanied by 
his generous friend John de Chlum. On his arrival 
at the pope's palace he was committed to priſon, 
Chlum made loud complaints to the pope, but in 
vain. Eight articles were exhibited againſt Huſs 
by Cauſis, and the pope appointed commiſſioners 
to try him. The vexations and inſults, to which 
he was expoſed, were endleſs: And there was this 
peculiar injuſtice praiſed againſt him,—that he 
was accuſed of being more inimical to the doctrines 
of the church of Rome, than he really was. What- 
ever Wickliff maintained, Huſs was accuſed of 
maintaining: Nor were his own expreſs declarations 
reſpected, particularly in regard to tranſubſtantia- 
tion, a doctrine, which he certainly believed, and 
on which he wrote his thoughts while under con- 
finement at Conftance. Such however was the 
ſtrength of mind with which he was endowed, that, 
during the ſame period, he wrote alſo ſeveral tracts 
on ſubjects of practical godlineſs, which were ſent 
to Prague by friends whom he had at Conſtance. 
With great clearneſs he vindicated himſelf againſt 
the charge of hereſy; but, his holy life was unpar- 
donable in the eyes of his enemies: moreover, all 
thoſe, whom the faithfulneſs of his paſtoral ſervices 
in Bohemia had provoked, now found an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance upon him. . 
| | The 


= Pilate anſwered, Am I a Jew? thine own nation and the 
chief prieſts have delivered thee unto me. John xvii. 35. 
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The generous count de Chlum, grieved and in- 
cenſed at the impriſonment of Huſs, wrote to Sigiſ- 
mund on this ſubje&, That prince immediately ſent 
expreſs orders to his embaſſadors to cauſe him to 
be ſet at liberty, and even to break the gates of the 
priſon in caſe of reſiſtance. We naturally expect 
to hear, in the next place, of the priſoner's enlarge- 
ment ; for, independently of this application of count 
de Chlum, the honour of Sigiſmund himſelf, who 
had poſitively promiſed a ſafe conduct to Huſs, 
ſeemed to require it, But notwithſtanding all 
this, the unfortunate: Bohemian teacher was not 
releaſed! The crooked arts and intrigues both of 
the pope and of the emperor, were too powerful for 
dhe ſincerity and open dealings of Huſs: and, he ſoon 
found, that to commit himſelf to him, that judgeth 
rightecuſly, was his only expedient. In the mean 
time, the doctors, in their preachings, exclaimed 
moſt pathetically againſt the prevailing evils and 
abuſes, and exhorted the council to reform the 
church with vigour. Its growing corruptions and 
enormities were, by them, — in the ſtrongeſt 
colours. Wickliff himſelf, or Huſs, could ſcarcely 
have ſpoken in a more pointed or ina ſeverer manner. 
—But theſe inNovaToRs, we find, were not per- 
mitted, to cenſure, with impunity, even the moſt 
ſhameful practices. The explanation is,—THEIR 
attachment to the See of Rome itſelf was doubted; 
whereas the divines juſt mentioned, preached 
order of their ſuperiors, and conſtantly took parti- 
cular care, in the midſt of their keeneſt animadver- 
ſions, to expreſs an unequivocal reſpect to the pope- 
dom in general. | 

In the beginning of the year 1415, the commiſ- 
honers for examining Huſs, found themſelves im- 
peded by the emperor's grant of a ſafe conduct; 
and they ſcrupled not, at once to intreat that prince 
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to violate his moſt ſolemn engagement. To be 
brief; Sigiſmund was at length perſuaded, that his 
conſcience ought not to be burdened in this matter; 
but that he was excuſed from keeping faith with a 
man, accuſed of hereſy; and that to acquieſce in the 
deſires of the venerable council, was the proper line 
of conduct for an obedient and good ſon of the 
church *. Such was the language of the Roma- 
niſts. A direct breach of faith 1s, however, ſo ſtrong 
a violation of the law WRITTEN IN THE HEART of 
man, that it was not eaſy even for the moſt able 
defender of a bad cauſe, to vindicate actions of this 
kind. Laboured apologies have been publiſhed to 
ſoften the tranſactions before us +. But to what 
purpoſe is it to multiply words, in order to miſre- 
preſent a plain fact, which may be told in very few 
lines? The authority of Sigiſmund extended over 
the empire; HE, by virtue of that authority, RE - 
QUIRED ALL HIS SUBJECTS, TO SUFFER Huss To 
PASS AND REPASS SECURE; AND, FOR THE 
HONOUR OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, IF NEED 
BE, TO PROVIDE HIM WITH GOOD PASSPORTS}. 
Conſtance was an imperial city: From this city he 
was NOT ALLOWED to repaſs, but was detained in 
priſon, till he was unjuſtly burnt by the order of 
the council. Was this for the honour of his impe- 
rial majeſty ? 

The perfidious character of Sigiſmund indeed 
was well known. It appears from one of the letters 
of John Huſs, that, before his departure. he had 
been told by ſome perſons, that the emperor would 
betray him, But, this ſervant of God, in honour 
of his maſter, ventured every thing for the caule of 
divine truth, | | 


Before 
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Before the death of their countryman, the Bohe- 
mian nobility, enraged at the perfidy of Sigiſmund, 
repeatedly remonſtrated, by letters, againſt his pro- 
ceedings:— but all to no purpoſe. At the ſolici- 
tationof Paletz, Huſs was confinedin the Dominican 
convent, where he became dangerouſly fick, through 
the bad air and other inconveniences of a noiſome 
dungeon. | 

But ſuffering is not the pRHIAR lot of godly 
men: wickedneſs has, alſo, its hardſhips and its in- 
conveniencies. That ſame John XXIII, who had 
moſt unrighteouſly perſecuted Huſs, gradually found 
himſelf in fo diſagreeable a ſituation at Conſtance, 
partly from the accuſations of his enemies, to the 
juſtice of which his own conſcience could not but 
afſent,—and partly from the intrigues and maneu- 
vres of Sigiſmund and the majority of the council, 
that he determined to depart, in ſecret, from the 
aſſembly. Four nations were repreſented at Con- 
ſtance, namely, the Italians, the Germans, the 
French, and the Engliſh. The laſt of theſe had 
propoſed even to arreſt the pope; and, though this 
propoſal did not take effect, there ſeemed a general 
agreement in the four nations to oblige him to 
reſign his authority. The other two anti-popes, 
Benedict XIII, who was chiefly owned in Spain; 
and Gregory XII. who had 1ome partiſans in Italy, 
were alſo preſſed to reſign; but, lixe John XXIII. 
they were determined to preſerve the ſhadow of power 
as long as poſſible. The three popes ſeemed to vie 
with one another in equivocation, artifice and diſin- 
genuity.— However, Benedict and Gregory were not 
preſent at Conſtance, but ſent thither their reſpec- 
tive legates, during the ſeſſions. At this moment, 
when the councilſeemed not a little embarraſſed what 
courſe they ſhould take, William Fillaſtre, a cardinal 
and a French divine, compoſed a memorial, which 
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was highly acceptable both to the emperor and to 
the nations. He even advanced a ſentiment, which, 
at laſt, very much prevailed in the aſſembly, and 
was actually reduced to practice; namely, that a 
* general council was authoriſed to depoſe even a 
lawful pope “.“ This, as we have already obſerved, 
was the moſt beneficial effect of the council of 
Conſtance, The wiſdom of divine providence 
weakened the ſtrength of Anti-Chriſt by the mea. 
ſures of a council, which, in the main, was deſtitute 
both of piety and of probity ! 

It is a remarkable inſtance of the love of power, 
in men who have been habituated to it, that John 
XXIII., even in the decline of his authority, was 
glad to fignalize the relicks of his pontificate by 
the canonization of Bridget, a Swediſh woman, 
which took place in this ſame year 1415. 

After numberleſs intrigues, in which the pope and 
the emperor ſeemed to Be which ſhould exceed 
the other in diſſimulation, the former fled from the 
council to Schaffhauſen; —whence he wrote to the 
emperor a letter couched in the moſt reſpectſul 
terms. Schaff hauſen, it ſhould be obſerved, was a 
city belonging to Frederic, duke of Auſtria, who 
had promiſed to defend pope John. 

By this ſtep, the deſigns of thoſe, who really in- 
tended to put an end to the ſchiſm, ſeemed to be 
quaſhed entirely, Among theſe was the emperor 
himſelf, in whole conduct, ſcandalous and hypocri- 
tical as it was in the extreme, one object 1s yet 
plainly diſcernible, —a ſincere defire of reſtoring the 
unity of the hierarchy. He aſſured the council, on 
the day after the departure of pape John, that he 
would defend their authority to the laſt drop of his 
blood, He obſerved, that there were many Anti- 
Chriſts in the world, who ſought their own intereſt, 
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not that of Jeſus Chriſt : He inveighed againſt the 
conduct of John; he expoſed his tyranny, fimony, 
chicanery, and inſincerity, and exhorted them tojudge 
ou according to his deſerts. Thus, while the mem- 
ers of this aſſembly agreed in perſecutingthe church 
of God, and ſtill detained in priſon the excellent 
John Huſs, they were involved incxtremedifficulties, 
and ſcarcely knew how to ſupport the ſyſtem of ido- 
latry, and fecular formality of religion, to which they 
were in 2 attached. The doctrine of the ſupe- 
riority of a council, ſtarted by Fillaſtre, was, however, 
maintained and preſſed at this time in an elaborate 
diſcourle of John Gerſon, chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, who was looked upon as the ſoul of 
the aſſembly, and who, in fact, was one of the greateſt 
menof that age in erudition and knowledge. He ad- 
mits the pope to be Chriſt's vicar on earth; but aſſerts 
that his power 1s limited, and ought to be reſtrained 
by certain rules and laws for the edification of the 
church, to which the authority of the pope and all 
other perſons ought to be devoted. Gerſon ſeems 
to have diſregarded the authority of ſcripture, which 
knows nothing of ſuch a vicar of Chriſt : Common 
ſenſe, however, and the experience of the neceſſity of 
ſome reſtrictions of the papal power appear to have 
ſuggeſted to this great man ſeveral ſalutary argu- 
ments and propoſitions; nor is this the only inſtance 
in which we may ſee, that even mere natural princi- 
ples, without the aid of revelation, can proceed to 


a CERTAIN LENGTH in correcting the enormous 


abuſes of a corrupt church, 

While the imperial and papal parties were thus 
contending, the commiſſioners endeavoured to ob- 
lige John Huſs to retract,.— but in vain, Though 
infirm, and haraſſed, during his confinement in 
priſon, with a variety of vexations, he anſwered to 
eyery particular inquiry and objection; at the ſame 
time, 
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time, always defiring to be heard by the council itſelf. 
The pope's officers hitherto guarded him; but theſe 
being gone to their maſter, de was delivered to the 
biſhop of Conſtance : and was afterwards carried 
to the fortreſs of Gottleben. In his letters to his 
friends, he commends the pope's officers for their 
gentle treatment, and expreſſes his fears of worſe 
uſage in his new circumſtances. 

It was one of thoſe remarkable inſtances of the 
conduct of divine providence, with which the 
hiſtory of the council of Conſtance abounds, that 
John XXIII. himſelf, the unrighteous perſecutor 
of Huſs, was ſoon after brought as a priſoner to the 
ſame caſtle of Gottleben, and lodged in the fame 
place with the victim of his cruelty, For Sigiſ- 
mund, determined to ſupport the authority of the 
council, took ſuch meaſures as effectually quaſhed 
the power of Frederic, duke of Auſtria, reduced 
him to ſurrender at diſcretion, and obliged him to 
abandon the cauſe of the pope. Whence this pon- 
tiff, who at firſt had preſided at the council, after 
having been driven to the neceſſity of fleeing from 
Place to place, was at length confined at Gottleben, 
which was within half a league from Conſtance. 
Seldom has there been a caſe, which more remark- 
ably ſhewed that, in external things, the ſame events 
often attend the righteous and the wicked. The 
real difference of condition between the pope and the 
martyr was INTERNAL, and ought to be meaſured 
by the different frame of their M1NDs. The one 
was haraſſed with all the pangs of diſappointed 
ambition; and had neither the knowledge nor the 
diſpoſition to conſole himſelf with the DivixE 
PROMISES; the latter “ in patience poſſeſſed his 
ſpirit, and rejoiced in hope of the glory of God.” 

Johh XXIII. was, at length, ſolemnly depoſed, 
and was alſo rendered in capable of being _—_— 
N 8 
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The ſame ſentence was iſſued againſt Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII. The conduct of theſe three 
men, particularly of the firſt, had been ſo infamous, 
that all the world applauded theſe determinations 
of the council.—In general the members of this 
aſſembly were influenced, by ſuperſtitious, ſelfiſh, 
worldly motives; but this deciſion is among the 
very few important inſtances in which they merit 
commendation. | HF 

While the Bohemian reformer, contrary to every 
principle of juſtice, honour, and humanity, was till 
detained in confinement, and ſtill in vain ſolicited 
a fair hearing of his cauſe, there was exhibited at 
this council another ſtriking example of the ſame 
ſpirit of perſecution. | 

Jerom of Prague arrived at Conſtance. He was 
a maſter of arts; but had neither the clerical nor 
the monaſtic character. He is univerſally allowed 
to have been a man of very ſuperior talents. He 
had adhered to John Huſs; and very vigorouſly 
ſeconded all his endeavours to promote a reforma- 
tion in Bohemia. He had travelled into England 
for the ſake of his ſtudies; and had thence brought 
the books of Wickliff into his own country x. 
When Huſs was ſetting out from Prague, Jerom 
had exhorted him to maintain with ſtedfaſtnefs the 
doctrines, which he had preached; and had pro- 
miſed that he would himſelf go to Conſtance to 
ſupport him, if he ſhould hear that he was oppreſſed. 
Huſs, in one of his letrggs, exprelsly deſired a friend 
to prevent Jerom's 2 Fx2he of this promiſe, 


leſt he ſhould meet with the ſame treatment as he 


himſelf had experienced. But Jerom had the ge- 
neroſity to diſregard the intreaties of Huſs, and 
came directly to Conſtance. Hearing, however, 
that Huſs was not allowed a fair examination, and 
that ſome ſecret machination was carrying on againſt 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, he retired to Uberlingen, whence he wrote 
td the emperor to requeſt a ſafe conduct. Sigiſ- 
mund refuſed to grant his petition. Upon which 
Jerom publiſhed a paper, declaring it to be his 
defire to anſwer any charges of hereſy that could 
poſſibly be brought againſt him. And for the 
purpoſe of executing ſo honeſt a purpoſe, he 
begged, in the name of God, to have a ſafe con. 
duct granted to him. If,“ ſays he, © I am put 
in priſon, and violence is uſed againſt me before ] 
am convicted, the council will manifeſt to the 
whole world their injuſtice by ſuch a proceeding,” 
The publication of this writing produced no fatis- 
factory anſwer; and Jerom finding it impoſſible to 
be of any ſervice to his friend Huſs, he reſolved to 
return to his own country. After his departure 
from Conſtance, he was ſummoned to appear before 
the council; and a SAFE CONDUCT or PASSPORT 
was diſpatched to him; which promiſed him, in- 
deed, all manner of ſecurity, but it contained ſuch 
a SALVO TO JUSTICE and the INTERESTS OF THE 
FAITH, as rendered it, in effect, a mere nullity: 
and as to the citation for his appearance, Jerom 
proteſted, on his firſt examination, that it had never 
reached his hands. 

To omit a long detail of unintereſting particulars, 


this perſecuted reformer was arreſted at Hirſaw on 


his return to Bohemia; and led in chains to Con- 

ſtance. | 
He was immediately brought before a general 
congregation, which ſeems, on this occaſion, to 
have aſſembled for the expreſs purpoſe of inſulting, 
enſnaring, and brow-beating their virtuous priſoner. 
A biſhop queſtioned him concerning his precipitate 
flight from Uberlingen, and his non-obedience to 
the citation. Becauſe,” anſwered Jerom, 1 
was not allowed a fafe conduct: notwithſtanding, 
however, if I had known of the citation, I 1 
| ave 
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have returned inſtantly, though I had been actually 
on the confines of Bohemia.” Upon this anſwer, 
there aroſe ſuch a clamour in the aſſembly, that no 
one could be heard diſtinctly: every mouth opened, 
at once, againſt Jerom; and the impartial ſpectator 
ſaw rather the repreſentation of the baiting of a 
wild beaſt, than of a wiſe aſſembly inveſtigating 
truth, and diſpenſing juſtice. — When order was 
reſtored, Gerſon who had formerly known Jerom 
in France, and who diſcovered much acrimony 
towards BOTH the Bohemian reformers, reproached 
him for having formerly given much offence to the 
univerſity of Paris, by introducing ſeveral erroneous 
propoſitions. With great ſpirit Jerom anſwered, that 
it was hard to have opinions objected to him, of fo 
long a date; and that, moreover, the diſputations of 
young ſtudents were never to be conſidered as ſtrict 
diſquiſitions of truth. © As I was admitted maſter 
of arts,” ſaid he, I uſed the liberty of diſcuſſion, 
allowed to philoſophers ; nor was I then charged with 
any error: I am ſtill ready to maintain what I 
advanced at that time, if I am allowed; and alſo to 
retract if I be convicted of miſtake.” 
This was not the only inſtance in which Jerom 
had occaſion to ſhew his promptitude in anſwering 
calumnies. He was repeatedly attacked in a ſimilar 
ſtile; - for a perſecuted follower of Chriſt is looked 
on, by the world, as lawful game. The governors 
of the univerſities of Cologne and of Heidelburg 
made heavy complaints of the herefies which the 
priſoner had maintained in thoſe places reſpectively. 
« You vented ſeveral errors in our univerſity,” ſaid 
a doctor from Cologne. Be pleaſed to name 
one,” anſwered Jerom. The accuſer was inſtantly 
ſtopped in his career, and pleaded that his memory 
failed him. © You advanced moſt impious herefies 
among us,” faid a divine from Heidelburg, I 
remember one particularly concerning the * 
ou 
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You. declared that it reſembled, water, ſnow, and 
ice.” Jerom avowed, that he till perfiſted in his 
opinions, but was ready to retract with humility 
and with pleaſure, when he ſhould be convinced of 
an error. However, no opportunity was allowed 
either for explanation or defence: all was confuſion 
and uproar: voices burſt out from every quarter, 
% Away with him, Away with him; To the fire;— 
To the fire. | | 

Jerom ſtood aſtoniſhed at the groſs indecency of 
this ſcene; and as ſoon as he could, in any degree, 
be heard, he looked round the aſſembly with a 
ſteady and moſt fignificant countenance, and cried 
aloud, ** Since nothing but my blood will ſatisfy 
you, I am reſigned to the will of God.” With 
tufficient adroitneſs, —if the paſſage had but been 
quoted in ſupport of a better cauſe, the archbiſhop 
of Saltzbourg replied, © No Jerom, —God hath 
no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but that he 
turn from his way and live.” 7 

After this tumultuous examination Jerom was 
delivered to the officers of the city, and immediately 
carried to a dungeon. Some hours afterward, 
Wallenrod, archbiſhop of Riga, cauſed him to be 
conveyed privately to St. Paul's church, where he 
was bound to a poſt, and his hands were chained 
to his neck. In this poſture he remained ten days, 
and was fed with bread and water only. His friends, 
all this time, knew not what was become of him; till 
at length one of them received notice of his pitiable 
ſituation from the keeper of the priſon, and pro- 
cured him better nouriſhment. But notwithſtand - 
ing this, the various hardſhips he had undergone, 
brought upon him a dangerous illneſs, in the courſe 
of which Jerom preſſed the council to allow him a 
confeſſor. With difficulty he at length obtained 
his requeſt; and, through the means of his confeſ- 
ſor, the poor heretic procured ſome ſmall * 
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of his ſufferings from bonds and other cruel treat- 
ment. But he remained in priſon till his death. 

A number of important, coincident, circum- 
ſtances, tending to illuſtrate the ſtate of religion in 
thoſe times, have given vaſt celebrity to the council 
of Conſtance; otherwiſe, the reader muſt now be 
convinced, that the members who compoſed that 
immenſe aſſembly, merit the deſcription which we 
have already given of their general charaQter.— 
Many of them were learned and able; many of them 
ſuperſtitious and bigoted; and moſtof them worldly- 
minded and unprincipled, and totally ignorant of 
evangelical truth. | 

As the works of the famous Wickliff had un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation of the religious inno- 
rations in Bohemia, they now proceeded to condemn 
the doctrines of that obnoxious reformer. In this 
point they harmonized with John XXIII., whom 
they had depoſed and now held in cuſtody. For 
this ſame pontiff, John XXIII., had formerly at the 
defire of Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- 
demned the doctrines of Wickliff“ . Theſe very 
doctrines, digeſted into forty-five articles, which had 
formally been pronounced heretical at Rome, were 
now read in the council; and as far as appears, they 
were reprobated without one diſſenting voice, and 
the author of them was pronounced a heretic. 

The decrees of ſo violent and ſo iniquitous a 
council as that of Conſtance, concerning articles of 
faith, are of little moment. The heads of the articles, 
however in the main andin ſubſtance, expreſs the real 
ſentiments of Wickliff, which have been alreadycon- 
ſidered and reviewed. His oppoſition to the po- 
P1$K doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, was poſitive 
and unequivocal. In ſome particular points, his 

meaning 

* Wilkin's council, p. 3 5. 


+ It has been before obſerved, that on this article of faith 
Wickliff approached nearly to co x ſubſtantiation. 
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meaning ſeems to have been diſtorted, through pre. 
judice or malice. In regard to his opinions concern- 
ingtithes andthe temporal poſſeſſions oftheclergy, let 
the reader, when he has compared the ſeveral argu- 
ments advanced by the parties, judge for himſelf, 
whether Wickliff or the council had the advantage 
in that controverſy. After what has been tated in 
chapter the third, cent. 14, I ſhall make no further 
obſervations on the ſubje&,—except that the coun- 
cil, on this head, do not appear to have miſrepre- 
{ſented Wickliff's notions. | 
- < Tithes,” fays Wickliff, © are not of divine 
right, becauſe it cannot be proved from the goſpel, 
that Jeſus Chriſt either paid or ordered them to be 
id.” In his complaints to the king and parlia- 
ment he defired, that tithes aud offerings might be 
GIVEN, as before, to honeſt and able perſons, not 
EXTORTED by force. He thinks it wrong, that the 
latty ſhonld be fo much oppreſſed for the purpoſe 
of pampering the luxury of a prieſt, as not to be 
able to maintain their own families, and to relieve 
the poor. As the laity only,“ ſays he, © paid 
tithes to be inſtructed in the word of God, there 
are many caſes, in which according to the laws of 
God and man, the people may refuſe to pay them. 
However, a 600D prieft ought to have a handſome 
maintenance: and the appropriation of pariſh- 
churches to rich monaſteries is a great evil.” 
'Even the council of Conftance will deſerve to be 
heard, when they appeal to ſcripture, and give 
reaſons to ſupport their decrees, © The right,” 
fay they, which the clergy have to the poſſeſſion 
temporalities, is eſtabliſhed by ſeveral arguments 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. The clergy 
undef the old law poſſeſſed forty-eight cities with 
their ſuburbs. They had tithes of all the Iſraelites, 
and the firſt-fruits of their corn, wine, oil, &c. as 


well 
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well as of all things conſecrated to God. Beſides, 


if according to St. Paul, a biſhop muſt be given to 


hoſpitality, and a deacon muſt rule his houſe, 
they muſt have houſes and ſubſtance. It appears 
by the book of the Acts, that the believers had 
poſſeſſions; and among thole believers were the 
clergy. © Jeſus Chriſt himſelf had money, of which 
Judas was the treaſurer. God orders Jeremiah to 
buy a field, which belonged to a Levite, who is 
called in — Hanameel. Auguſtine, in an 
epiſtle to a biſhop, named Boniface, © obſerves, that 
what the clergy poſſeſs more than neceſſary, be- 
longs to the poor. What other practical tendency 
can Wickliff's doctrine on this ſubje& have, than 
to ſtir up the laity to ſeize the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy?” | 
ickliff is accuſed alſo of ſaying, that all things 
happen from abſolute neceſſity. The council uſe 
the common Arminian arguments in oppoſition to 
the Engliſh reformer, whoſe ſentiments, however, 
on this ſubject have never been ſhewn to be 
materially different from what by far the greater 
part of good chriſtians have maintained in all ages. 
If the council of Conſtance had ſtudied to vin- 
dicate Wickliff's reaſonings reſpecting the abuſes of 
popery, and to caſt an odium upon their | own 
doctrines and proceedings, they could ſcarcely, it 
ſhould ſeem, have effected their purpoſe by ſurer 
means, than by uſing certain arguments which they 
thought proper to bring forward in confutation of 
the opinions of the man whom they looked on as 
a moſt dangerous innovator.——Thus; on one 
occaſion, they boldly affirm, ** That there is no 
alvation out of the church of Rome.” A pro- 
poſition of this magnitude, one would have thought, 
required all the proof and illuſtration that could be 
given to it. Whereas the learned council content 
Vor. IV. O themſelves 
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themſelves with gravely appealing to a decree of the 
Lateran council, and to a decretal of pope Callixtus, 
which eſtabliſh the two following points; 1. that 
the church of Rome is the miſtreſs of all churches; 
and 2dly. that. it is not lawful to depart from her 
deciſions. Hence, ſay they, it clearly follows, 
that the pope is the immediate vicegerent of Jeſus 
Chriſt, becauſe the church of Rome has ſo deter- 
mined. Though this or that particular pope be 
corrupt, the church of Rome itſelf can never, 
decay.” Thus do theſe men give the palm of 
truth to the man whom they condemn as a here. 
tic. For us appealed to the ſcriptures; THEY to 
the church of Rome ;—on a ſubje& too, in which 
that church is more particularly bound to adduce 
another ſort of argument than that of her own 
authority. 


In the ſame year commiſſioners were appointed | 


to enquire into the diſputes between the Teutonic 
knights and the Poles. And though nothing was 
decided at preſent in that buſineſs, it may throw 
ſome light on the ſtate of Chriſtendom, to give a 
neral idea of the caſe. The Pruſſians, as we have 
— were among the laſt of the nations of Europe, 
who received the forms of chriſtianity. Barbarous 
and untractable in their manners, they invaded and 
haraſſed their neighbours the Poles, who called to 
their aſſiſtance the Teutonic knights, the remnants 
of thoſe warlike cruſaders, who ſo long had deſo- 
lated the eaſt. The knights, in conſideration of 
the ſuccours afforded to the Poles, received from 
them the grant of Pruſſia and of ſome neighbouring 
diſtricts; which grant was confirmed py the Roman 
ntiff. In this manner Pruſſia it length was 
obliged to profeſs itſelf chriſtian; nor do there ſeem 
to be in hiſtory any inſtances of national conver- 
ſions, more contrary to the genius of the Goſpel, 
than 
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than this of the Pruſſians. The knights, atmed 
with indulgences for the converſion of infidels, and 
with bulls for putting themſelves in poſſeſſion of 
conquered countries, gratified their military paſſion, 
while they imagined they were doing God ſervice, 
and while they waſted all the neighbourhood with 
fire and (word, and affaulted even the Poles their 
benefactors. Several pitched battles were fought 
between them and the king of Poland, in which 
they were generally defeated. Their perfidy was equal 
to their ambition; for though truces were made from 
time to time, they continually violated them, as if 
they had been determined with all their might to 
diſgrace the holy religion for which they profeſſed 
ſo much zeal. Ladiffaus, king of Poland, had 
views more honourable to the chriſtian name, In 
a letter, which he wrote to a friend, he proteſted, 
that he could not refrain from tears before a battle, 
in which he foreſaw the defeat of the knights, and 
that he entered into the engagement with much 
commiſeration of his enemies. 

The repeated violences of theſe fighting profeſ- 
ſors of chriſtianity, obliged this prince, though 
victorious in the field, to ſend embaſſadors to the 
council of Conſtance. The queſtion of law for the 
deciſion of the aſſembly was, whether it is right for 
chriſtians to convert infidels by force of arms, and 
to ſeize their eſtates: The knights maintained the 
afirmative, the Poliſh embaſſydors the negative; 
and ſuch was the ſtate of religion at that time, 
that the authority of a council was deemed neceſ- 
fary to decide a caſe, which to us does not appear 
to involve the ſmalleſt difficulty. When men 
are heated by ambition, or blinded by prejudice and 
ſelf-intereſt, they often forget the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, and the firſt principles of morality, : 

O 2 n 
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In the ſame year 1415, another object of con- 
troverſy was ſtarted in the council, which was 
afterwards attended with important conſequences, 
and produced one of the uſual ſubjects of conten- 
tion between the papiſts and the proteſtants; 1 
mean the doctrine of the communion in both 
kinds *. John of Prague, biſhop of Litomiſſel in 
Moravia, cenſured in the aſſembly the practice of 


"the followers of Huſs, who adminiſtered the wine 


to the laity. About 25 years before the council of 
Conſtance, Matthias, a curate of Prague, had ven- 
tured to preach publicly againſt the general diſuſe 
of the cup in the communion, and is ſaid to have 
actually adminiſtered the ſacrament to the laity in 
both kinds. It is not eaſy to ſay preciſely, at what 
period the general diſuſe took place, but we 
have ſeen that it was gradually effected in the dark 


ages, long after the time of Gregory the firſt of 
- Rome; and that it was, moſt probably, a con- 


A. D. 
1389. 


A. D. 
1394. 


comitant of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. Mat. 
thias was obliged to retract in a ſynod aſſembled at 
Prague in 1389. It is however agreeable to the 
general views of this hiſtory to obſerve, from a Bo- 
hemian writer, that Matthias was a paſtor of 
great piety aad probity, fervently zealous for the 
truth of Jeſus Chriſt and the doctrine of the Gol- 
pel, an enemy to the reigning corruptions and 
abuſes, and one who ſuffered greatly for his aſſiduity 
in preaching the word of God. He died in 1 394- 
Some months after the departure of John Hu{s for 
Conſtance, Jacobel, a paſtor of Prague, a man re- 
nowned for learning and purity of manners, revived 
the doctrine of Matthias. Peter of Dreſden, being 
expelled from Saxony for maintaining the Walden- 
ſian doctrines, retired to Prague and there 1 

youth. 


* Lenfant, p. 256. + Procopius of Prague, 
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youth. From him Jacobel learnt that the with- 
holding the cup from the laity was an error“. The 
man was faithful to his convictions : he preached 
with perſpicuity and with vebemence : he rouſed 
men's attention and excited their zeal; and by 


theſe means a flame was kindled throughout Bohe- 


mia reſpecting this matter. The clergy of that 
kingdom complained to the council of Conſtance ; 
and the biſhop of Litomiſſel, while he impeached 
Jacobel, reprelented the circumſtance of this new 


controverſy, as a conſequence of the doctrine of 
John Hus, in order to haſten his condemnation, 


That reformer had probably been inclined to the 
views of Jacobel before he left Prague ; but it was 
not till after he came to Conſtance, that he pub- 
liſhed his approbation of the communion 1n both 
kinds. The principal author, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the principal reviver of this practical truth 
in the church of Chriſt, was Jacobel, who ſeems 
to have been a zealous, active, iaborious, miniſter 
of Chriſt. Little indeed is known of his paſtoral 
ſervices, becauſe here, as in other caſes, we have 
to lament that the accounts of vital godlineſs are 
general and ſhort, while thoſe of the controverſies 
in external affairs are verbolc and prolix, Let the 
Chriſtian reader, however, contemplate with a lively 
ſatisfaction the providential effects of Waldenſian 
light and knowledge in ſpiritual things. 

The appearance of the new controverſy, added 
to the queſtion concerning Jerom of Prague, in- 

creaſed the fury of the ſtorm againſt Huſs ; and 
his 


It appears from Perrin's Hiſtory of the Waldenſes, p. 1 56, 
that this people rejected the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation.——— 
According to them, the eating of the ſpiritual bread is the 
eating of Chriſt's body 2 — Otherwiſe, Chriſt muſt have 
been eaten ually. For we need to feed on him continually 
in a ſpiritual ſenſe. To eat him, is to abide in him.“ 
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his enemies laboured day and night for his deſtruc- 
tion. His health and ſtrength were decayed by 
the rigour of confinement. The great men of Bo- 
hemia, repeatedly inſiſted on juſtice being done to . 
their countryman. But juſtice was a ſtranger at 
Conſtanee : the emperor himſelf had perfidiouſly 
given up this faithful ſervant of God to the malice 
of his enemies; and the council, as if conſcious of 
the difficulty of condemning him openly, had re- 
courſe to the deſpicable means of attempting, by 
repeated inſults and vexations, to ſhake his con- 
fancy, and render a public trial unneceſſary. He 
was frequently examined in private. An air of 
violence and of menace was employed on thoſe oc- 
caſions, of which we may form ſome idea from one 
of the letters of Huſs; Cauſis, ſays he, was there, 
holding a paper in his hand, and ſtirring up the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople to oblige me to anſwer 
diſtinctly to each article it contained. Every day 
he is brewing ſome miſchief or other. God, for 
my fins, has permitted HIM AND PALETZ to riſe 
up againſt me. Cauſis examines all my letters and 
words with the air of an inquiſitor; and Paletz has 
written down all the converſation which we have 
had together for many years,,—I have this day 
ſuffered great vexation,” 

The approbation of a good conſcience, and the 
comforting preſence of the ſpirit of God, appears to 
have ſupported this holy man 1n all his ſufferings. 
He gave his adverſaries no advantage over him 
either through warmth or timidity ; he refuied to 
give anſwers in private; he reſerved himſelt to the 
public trial which he had always ſolicited ; he te. 
tracted nothing of what he had openly preached, 
and he poſſeſſed his ſoul in patience and reſignation. 

The unrighteous views of the council being thus 


far baffled, he was conducted to Conftance, lodged 
| in 
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inthe Franciſcan monaſtery, and loaded with chains; 
in which condition he remained till the day of his 
condemnation. | 

His firſt hearing before the council was attended 
with ſo much confufion, through the intemperate 

e of his enemies, that nothing could be con- 
cluded. In the ſecond, in which the emperor was 
preſent, for the purpoſe of preſerving order, Huſs 
was accuſed of denying the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation. Some Engliſhmen, who knew what Wick- 
liff held on that point, and who were ready to take 
for granted, that Huſs diſſented in no article from 
their countryman, preſſed him vehemently on the 
ſubject. It appeared however, that the Bohemian 
teacher followed the church of Rome on this im- 
portant doctrine; and the ſincerity of his creed, 
though a miſtaken one, appears from his treatiſe 
on the body of Chriſt. 

A tedious diſpute enſued concerning the refuſal 
of Huſs to join with thoſe, who condemned the 
errors of Wickliff. He explained himſelf with 
ſufficient preciſion on this head: he declared, that 
he died the conduct of the arch-biſhop Subinco 
at Prague, only becauſe he had condemned Wick- 
liff's books without examination, and without diſ- 
unction; and he added, that moſt of the doctors of 
the univerſity of Prague found fault with that pre- 
late, becauſe he produced no reaſons from the ſcrip- 
tures. Huſs further obſerved to the council, that, 
not having been able to obtain juſtice from John 
XXIII. he had appealed from him to Jeſus Chriſt, 
His ſeriouſneſs in mentioning this appeal expoſed 
him to the derifion of the council, It was even 
doubted whether it was lawful to appeal to Jeſus 
Chriſt. Huſs, however, with great gravity affirmed, 
—that it was always lawful to appeal from an in- 
ſerior to a higher court,—that in this caſe the 


04 judge 
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judge was infallible, full of equity and compaſſion, 
and one who would not refuſe juſtice to the miſer- 
able. The levity of the aſſembly, and the ſeriouſneſs 
of the priſoner were remarkably contraſted in theſe 
proceedings. —The reader will of courſe underſtand 
John Huſs in the ſenſe in which, no doubt, he in- 
tended to be underſtood. In appealing to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the conſcientious martyr had his own mind 
fixed on the laſt judgment, and he aimed at 
making an impreſſion on the court by directing 
their attention to that awful tribunal. 

It would be tedious and unintereſting to take 
notice of the variety of calumaies with which he 
was aſperſed. One inſtance may deſerve to be 
mentioned. * You one day, faid his accuſers, 
adviſed the people to take up arms againſt thoſe, 
who oppoſed your doctrine.“ © I one day, replied 
Huſs, while I was preaching on the chriſtian ar- 
mour, deſcribed in the fixth chapter to the Ephe- 
fians, exhorted my audience to take the ſword of 
the ſpirit, and the helmet of falvation; but I ex- 


-prefily admoniſhed them, that I meant the ſword 


of the ſpirit, which is the word of God, and not a 
material {word,” Sigiſmund exhorted him to re- 
tract his errors, and declared, that rather than 
ſupport him in his hereſy, he would with his own 
hands kindle the fire to burn him. 

John de Chlum, however, was not to be dil- 
mayed by the power and multitude of the adverſaries 
of Huſs: He — the inſulted victim of their 


fury with courage and conſtancy. In his third 
hearing, John Huſs, anſwered the inquiries made 
to him concerning articles of ſuppoſed hereſy, 
which were extracted from his own works. He 
anſwered ſeverally to the queſtions with much 
clearneſs and candour, owning, denying, or ex- 

| n plaining, 


* Lenfant, p. 330. Vol. 5 
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plaining, as occaſions required, He was vehe- 
mently preſſed to retract his errors, to own the 
juſtice of the accuſations, and to ſubmit to the 
decrees of the council. But neither promiſes nor 
menaces moved him. To abjure, ſaid he, is to 
renounce an error that hath been held. But, as in 
many of thoſe articles, errors are laid to my charge 
which I never thought of, how can I renounce 
them by oath? As to thoſe articles, which I own 
to be mine, I will renounce them with all my 
heart, if any man will teach me ſounder doctrines 
than what I have advanced.” His conſcientious 
integrity, however, availed him not. The court 
demanded a univerſal retraction; and nothing 
ſhort of that could procure him their favour, The 
tedious malignity of the third day's examination 
oppreſſed at length both the mind and body of 
Huſs; and the more ſo, becauſe he had paſſed 
the preceding night ſleepleſs through pain of the 
tooth- ach. For ſome days before, he had alſo 
been afflicted with the gravel, and was, in other 
reſpects, in a weak ſtate of health. At the cloſe of 
the examination he was carried back to priſon, 
whither John De Chlum followed him. “ Oh 
what a comfort, ſaid he, was it to me, to ſee that 
this nobleman did not diſdain to ſtretch out his 
arm to a poor heretic in irons, whom all the world, 
as it were, had forſaken!” In the ſame letter in 
which he mentions this, he begs the prayers of his 
friend, - becauſe ** the ſpirit indeed is willing, but 
the fleſh is weak.” 


Such is the treatment, which the deareſt and 
moſt faithful ſervants of God are frequently called 
upon to endure from an evil world. After the 
departure of Huſs, Sigilmund, with the moſt un- 
relenting barbarity, expreſſed himſelf againſt him, 
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as a heretic worthy of the flames. On the next 
day a form of retraction was ſent to this perſecuted 
priſoner, which, though it was penned in equivo- 
cal and ambiguous terms, plainly appeared on the 
whole, to imply a confeſſion of guilt. Huſs therefore 
refuſed to fign it; and added, — that he had rather 
be caſt into the ſea with a millſtone about his neck, 
than give offence to his pious neighbours by 
acknowledging that to be true, which they knew to 
be falfe;—that he had preached patience and con- 


| fancy to others, —and that he was willing to ſhew 


an example of theſe graces, and hoped by divine 
aſſiſtance to be enabled to do ſo. 


We have conftantly ſeen in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, that the holineſs of heart and life, which 


real chriſtians have evidenced from age to age, 
was always connected with the peculiar doctrines of 
chriſtianity. Sometimes one of theſe doctrines, and 
ſometimes another, conſtituted the prominent 
feature of their profeſſion z but it is in vain to 
look for men of real holineſs and virtue, who were 
1nimical or even indifferent to the fundamentals of 
the goſpel. If there were any one doctrine more 
particularly inſiſted on than another by fincere 


chriſtians, that doctrine was always, in its nature, 


.of conſiderable importance ; and by juſt connex- 
on it implied and involved the whole of godlineſs, 


even though that connexion might not be under- 
ſtood or reliſhed in every part by all perſons of 
true piety. Should we then be aſked, what peculiar 
doctrine was maintained and eſpouſed by John 
Huſs, whoſe holineſs and integrity were undoubt- 


edly eminent, the anſwer is,—lIt was the doctrine of 
the depravity of human nature and of the neceſſity 
of a divine influence. This I doubt not, will appear 
ſufficiently evident to the evangelical reader, who 


will 
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will take the trouble fully to conſider ſeveral of the 
articles, which were objected to him, and alſo 
ſome extracts from his letters; for, notwithſtand- 
ing that the frequent uſe of the terms PREDESTI- 
NATE, CHOSEN, ELECT, &c. in thoſe articles and 
extracts, might lead an uninformed and ſuperficial 
reader to conclude that Huſs was merely a ſpecu- 
lative defender of the doctrine of abſolute decrees, 
without being an advocate for a real change of 
heart and perſonal holineſs, it deſerves to be re- 
marked, firſt, - that this reformer uſed the terms in 
queſtion preciſely in the ſenſe in which they are 
uſed in ſcripture; and ſecondly, that the doctrine 
of the total inability of man to ſave himſelf, both 
from the puniſhment and from the dominion of 
fin, was the great practical point he had in view.— 
Among the expreſſions, which he had uſed, and 
which were objected to him, we may mention the 
following, „The aſſembly of the predeſtinated is 
the holy church, which has neither ſpot nor wrinkle, 
which Jeſus Chriſt calls his own: a reprobate is 
never a member of holy church.” Theſe and fimi- 


uur paſſages, produced in accuſation againſt him, 


he partly admitted as his own ; and partly qualified 
by a fair and candid explanation, On the whole, 
it is very evident, that he gave offence, by ſtudi- 
ouſly diffiogviſhing thoſe, whom God hath choſen 
to be his peculiar people in Chriſt, and are evidently 
pointed out, by their real practical holineſs, as dif- 
ferent from the common bulk of nominal Chriſtians. 
Even the pope and his cardinals, if not predeſti- 
nated *, to him appeared to be no members of the 
body of Chriſt. * The church of Chriſt is,” — ſays 
he, from Bernard, -“ his own body more evidently, 
than the body which he delivered for us to death. 
The church is as it were the * Barn-floor 4 of 

| the 
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the Lord, in which are the predeſtinate and the 
reprobate, the former being as wheat, and the 
latter as chaff.” In theſe ſubjects he followed the 
ideas of Auguſtine, with whoſe writings he appears 
to have been much acquainted. Divine influence, 
therefore, implying and involving all the eſſentials 
of the goſpel according to the views of Auguſtine, 
and evidencing itſelf in particular perſons by real 
humility,, piety, and integrity, was one of the 
grand doctrinal points of John Huſs; and this 
holy man, defective as he was in chriſtian light, 
and obſcured with much ſuperſtition, was yet 
enabled to diſtinguiſh his ſcriptural creed from that 
of the mere religion of nature, both in theory and 
in practice; and he accordingly underwent that 
crols of Chriſt from the perſecutions of the 
wicked, which muft ever be expected by thoſe who 
will not allow merely nominal chriſtianity to be the 
real religion of Jeſus. For it is well known that no- 
thing more irritates thoſe who live according * to 
the courſe of this world*,” than to be told that 
God has a holy peculiar people, formed for him- 
ſelf to ſhew forth his praiſe. | 

The following paſſages are extracted from his 
letters : 

« Almighty God will confirm the hearts of his 
faithful people, whom he hath choſen before the 
foundation of the world, that they may receive the 
eternal crown of glory.—I am greatly comforted 
with thoſe words of our Saviour, Happy are ye 
when men ſhall hate you, and ſhall ſeparate you 
from their company, &c, O precious conſolatory 
leſſon, difficult, indeed, not to underſtand, but to 

actiſe in time of tribulation.— Let patience have 
bo perfect work.—It is a light matter to ſpeak of 
patience, but a great matter to fulfil it. Our moſt 


patient 
* Epheſians, chap. ij. 
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patient Champion himſelf, who knew that he ſhould 
riſe again the third day, and redeem from damna- 
tion all his ele&, was troubled in ſpirit. Yet be, 
though ſorely troubled, ſaid to his as, let not 
your hearts be troubled, &c.—l tru ſtedfaſtly, 
the Lord will make me a partaker of the crown 
with you, and with all them who love the Lord 
jeſus Chriſt, —Merciful Chriſt! draw us weak 
creatures after thee ; for except thou draw us, we 
are not able to follow thee, Give us a courageous 
ſpirit that it may be ready; for without thee we 
can do nothing. Give us an upright faith, a firm 
hope and perfect charity *.“ 

The integrity of the Bohemian martyr was ſeverely 
tried by the ſolicitations of ſeveral perſons. But 
Divine grace had given him the virtue of ſincerity 
to a very eminent degree, ſo that the very leaſt 
equivocation was abominable in his eyes. Even 
his enemy Paletz, inwardly reverencing the virtue 
of the man, took pains to induce him to retract. 
Put yourſelves in my place, ſaid Huſs, what would 
you do, if you were required to retract certain er- 
rors, which you were ſure you never held. «I 
own, it is an hard caſe,” anſwered Paletz, with 
tears in his eyes. It is not improbable, that this man 
had never meant actually to expoſe his countryman 
to the flames; and it is extremely probable that he 
had never before conſidered the dilemma to which 
the ſpirit of perſecution muſt reduce a perſon of real 
integrity, namely, either to perjure himſelf, or to be 
conſumed in the flames. One of the doors, who 
viſited Huſs, ſaid to him, “if the council ſhould 
tell you, that you have but one eye, though you have 
really two, you would be obliged to agree with the 
council.“ © While God keeps me in my ſenſes,” 

replied 
„Fox, Vol. I. p. 716. 
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replied Huſs, © I would not ſay ſuch a thing 
againſt my conſcience, on the intreaty or command 
of the whole world.” 

This holy perſonage foreſeeing his end to be 
near, redeemed * the little time which was left to 
bim, by writing letters, which were publicly read 
at Prague, in his chapel at Bethlehem, the once 
delightful ſcene of his miniſtry. One of theſe let- 
ters may be conſidered as a farewell ſermon addreſſed 
to his flock, He intreats them to adhere ſolely to 
the word of God, and not to follow himſelf, if 
they have obſerved any thing in him not agreeable 
to it; and he particularly begs them to pardon 
him, where he had been guilty of any levity in 
diſcourſe or behaviour. He begs them to be 
grateful to John De Chlum and another nobleman, 
who had been faithful to him in his ſufferings. He 
adds, that he hears no news of Jerom, except that 
he was a priſoner like himſelf, waiting for the ſen- 
rence of death ; and he concludes with an earneſt 
prayer that the goſpel of Chriſt may be always 
preached to them in his dear chapel of Bethlehem, 


_ His firmneſs was that of a chriſtian, not of a ſtoic; 


founded in humility, not in pride. He experienced 
fome attacks of the fears of death ; but ſoon re- 
covered his courage. I am far,” faid he, © from 
the ſtrength and zeal of the Apoſtle Peter. Jeſus 
Chriſt has not given me his talents : beſides“ 1 
have more violent conflicts, and a greater number 
of ſhocks to ſuſtain. I ſay therefore, that, placing 
all my confidence in Jeſus Chriſt, I am determined, 
when I hear my ſentence, to continue ſtedfaſt in 
the truth, even to the death, as the ſaints and you 
ſhall help me.” Thus modeſtly does he write to 
a friend ; and it 1s, from his private epiſtolary cor- 


reſpondence, that the moſt genuine features of his 


| character 
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character may be drawn. John Huſs appears in- 
deed to have been one of thoſe of whom * the 
world was not worthy *; and of no mere man could 
it ever be ſaid with more propriety, that the world 
hated him, becauſe he teſtified of it, that its works 
were evil, Undoubtedly his open rebukes of fin, | 
both by his public preaching and writings, and by 

the uniform purity and innocence of his manners, | 
had inflamed the tempers of the great men of the 

age, both in church and ſtate; yet, it was ſcarcely 

to be expected, that the council of Conſtance, 

ſhould, even upon their own principles, proceed, „ 
without the leaſt proof of hereſy, to condemn to | 
the flames the moſt upright of men, becauſe he 
refuſed to acknowledge that to be true which he 
believed to be falſe; or that this ſame council 
ſhould juſtify the deceit and perfidy of their Impe- 
rial Preſident: Their conduct therefore, is to be 
conſidered as a ſtriking proof not only of the general 
depravity of human nature, but alſo of the general 
wickedneſs and hypocriſy of the Roman church at 
that time, 

The council ſettled before hand after what 
manner he was to be treated, in caſe he ſhould 
retract T. He was to have been degraded from the 
prieſthood, and to be for ever ſhut up between 
four walls. This was the only reward which the 
unfeeling tyrants had intended to beſtow on him, 
in the event of his wounding his conſcience to 
gratify them. To lay the whole weight of blame 
on the popes, on account of the enormities of the 
Roman church, is to view that church ſuperfi- 
cially, It was generally and ſyſtematically corrupt: 
it had recently depoſed three popes: it was, at 
preſent, without a pope; and yet could be guilty 
of crimes, not leſs heinous than ſome of the worſt, 
which the popes ever committed. 
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The council,-ſo Huſs wrote the night before 
his death, —exhorted him to pronounce every one 
of the articles, which had been extracted from his 
books, to be erroneous : but he abſolutely refuſed 


to accede to ſo unreaſonable a requiſition ; except 


they could, from the ſcriptures, yRove his doc- 
trines to be erroneous, as they afferted them to be. 
It may be proper to have mentioned this circum. 
ſtance here by way of anticipation, to obviate a 
miſrepreſentation which was ſtudiouſly made con- 
cerning John Huſs, as if he had PROuISED to 
retract, On the contrary, it appears that he 
perſiſted to the laſt in the defence of his innocence 
with UNSHAKEN INTEGRITY, 

While the council was preparing the formalities 
of his condemnation, they enacted a decree to for- 
bid the reception of the communion in both kinds; 
and aſſigned no other reaſon for it, except their 
regard to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; at the 
ſame time they owned that, 1N THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH, THIS SACRAMENT IN BOTH KINDS 
WAS RECEIVED BY THE BELIEVERS®*, Thus 
the triumph of the Roman church ſeemed to be 
complete. She dared to own, that ſhe contra- 
dicted primitive chriſtianity; and ſhe dared to enact 
that thoſe, who refuſed to obey HER inſtitutions, 
though confeſſedly contrary to thoſe of the primi- 
tive church, ought to. be treated as heretics! What 
is this but open, undiſguiſed, oppoſition to the 
commands of Jeſus Chriſt? And what other name 
but that of anti-chrifſt can ſo well expreſs the cor- 
rupt and preſumptuous domination of the Romiſh 


hierarchy? 


But there is a voice in natural conſcience, which 
it is not in the power of Satan eaſily to filence. 
Sigiſmund, inwardly aſhamed of his baſeneſs and 

perfidy, 
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perfidy towards Huſs, wiſhed to fave the life of that 
good man, though he ſaw that, according to the 
wicked policy of the council, this was not to be 
done, except the priſoner could be induced to for- 
ſwear himſelf. Many perſons, to ſecond the views 
of the emperor, endeavoured to overcome the con- 
ſtancy of Huls: even the council ſent ſeveral 
deputations to him for that purpoſe. One of this 
martyr's letters throws ſome light on theſe tranſ- 
actions v. Paletz,” ſays he, attempts to perſuade 
me, that I ought to abjure, becaule of the great 
advantage which will accrue to me from it. I told 
him, that to be condemned and burned was not ſo 
ſcandalous, as to be guilty of falſehood.” He ſpeaks 
thus ot his other accuſer Cauſis. That poor man 
has been often with the deputies before the priſon. 
heard him ſay to the guards; if it pleaſe God, 
we ſhall ſhortly burn this heretic, who has coſt me 
ſo many florins in proſecuting him.“ 

He wrote about the ſame time to a preacher of 
his acquaintance concermng the decree of the 
council lately mentioned. They have condemned 
the communion of the cup- with regard to the 
laity, as an error, and have condemned of hereſy 
every one, who violates their decree, though they 
have nothing but cuſtom to oppoſe to an inſtitu- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

The council now ordered the works of Huſs to 
be burnt; on occaſion of which circumſtance, he 
writes to his friends; That he was not diſcou- 
raged on this account; that Jeremiah's books met 
with the ſame treatment; nevertheleſs the Jews 
ſuffered the calamities, which that faithful prophet 
had foretold. Conſider, that they have condemned 
the pope, their God upon earth, for his crimes, 
particularly for ſelling indulgences, biſhoprics, and 

| the 
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the like. But in this they are his accomplices, 
The biſhop of Litomiſſel, who is at the council, 
went twice to buy the archbiſhopric of Prague, 
but others outbad him. — They follow this traffic 
even at Conſtance, where one ſells and another buys 
a benefice.” 

At length he received another ſolemn deputation, 
in which were two cardinals and ſome prelates, who 
tried their utmoſt to induce him to recant. Hu, 
however, perſiſted in his integrity, and announced 
his reſolution in terms of great vehemence and ſo- 
lemnity. Having withſtood one more attempt of 
the emperor to ſhake his reſolution, he was. thus 
accoſted by his friend John de Chlum. I ama 
perſon of no learning, my dear Huſs, and unfit to 
adviſe ſo learned a perſon as you. If you are con- 
vinced of any error, I venture however to adviſe 
you to retract it; if not, to endure whatever puniſh- 
ments ſhall be inflifted on you, rather than to do 
violence to your conſcience!” An inſtance this of 
common ſenſe and artleſs honeſty, which deſerves 
to be contraſted with the ſubtilty and intriguing 


ſpirit of the council. Huſs anſwered with tears, 


that he called God to witneſs, how ready he was 
to retract ſincerely and upon oath, the moment he 
was convinced of an error by the teſtimony of Holy 
Scripture. One of the prelates obſerved, © For 
my part I am not ſo preſumptuous, as to prefer my 
private opinion to that of the whole council. Let 
the meaneſt member of that council, replied Hußs, 
convince me of a miſtake, and I am perfectly diſ- 
poſed toobey their injunctions.“ Some of the biſhops, 

obſerved, ** See, how obſtinate he is in his errors.” 
He was now preſented before the council in the 
preſence of the emperor, the princes of the empire, 
and of an incredible concourſe of people. Thebiſhop 
of Lodi preached a ſermon from thoſe words - 
| | . 
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St. Paul, that the body of fin might be deſtroyed *.“ 
With the groſſeſt ignorance or the moſt virulent 
and indecent malice he perverted the words to 
the purpoſe of the council, Deſtroy hereſies and 
errors,” ſaid he, but chiefly that obſtinate 
heretic,” pointing to the priſoner, While they 
were reading the articles extracted or pretended to 
be extracted from his works, Huſs was beginning 
to anſwer to each diſtinctly, but was told that he 
might anſwer to them all at the ſame time, and was 
ordered at preſent to be ſilent. He expoſtulated 
againſt the unreaſonableneſs of this injunction in 
vain, Lifting up his hands to heaven, he begged 
the prelates in God's name to indulge him with 
the freedom of ſpeech, that he might juſtify him- 
ſelf before the people; after which ſaid he, You 
may diſpoſe of me, as you ſhall think fir.” Bur 
the prelates perſiſting in their refuſal, he 
kneeled down; and with uplifted eyes and hands, 
and with a loud voice, he recommended his cauſe 
to the Judge of all the earth. Being accuſed in 
the article of the. ſacrament of having maintained 
that the material bread remains after conſecration, 
he loudly declared, that he had never believed or 
taught ſo, Nothing could be more iniquitous 
than this charge, which he had fully refuted on 
his former examination. But the council was 
determined to burn him as a heretic, and it 
behoved them to exhibit at any rate, ſome ſhow 
of proving his heretical opinions. A ſtill more 
ſhameleſs accuſation was introduced. It was faid, 
A certain doctor bears witneſs, that Huſs gave 
out, that he ſhould become the fourth perſon in 
the Trinity“ “What is the name of that doctor, 
replied the priſoner, proteſting againſt the charge 
as a flagrant calumny, and making an orthodox 

confeſſion 
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confeſſion of his faith on the ſubject of the Trinity. 
Nevertheleſs, the biſhop, who had read the accu- 
ſation, refuſed to mention the doctor's name, 
Being again upbraided with his appeal to Jeſus 
Chriſt, < See,” faid he with his hands lifted up 
toward Heaven, ** moſt gracious Saviour, how the 
council condemns as an error what thou haſt 
preſcribed and practiſed, when, overborne by 
enemies, thou committedſt thy cauſe to God thy 
Father, leaving us this example, that when we 
are oppreſſed, we may have recourſe to the judg- 
ment of God. Yes, continued he, turning toward 
the aſſembly, I have maintained and do (til! 
maintain, that an appeal made to Jeſus Chriſt is 
moſt juſt and right, becauſe he can neither be 
corrupted by bribes, nor be deceived by falſe 
witneſſes, nor be over-reached by any artifice,—[ 
came voluntarily to this council, under the public 
faith of the emperor here preſent.” In pronounc- 
ing theſe laſt words, he looked earneſtly at 
Sigiſmund, who bluſhed at the ſudden and unex- 
pected rebuke *. 

Sentence was now pronounced againſt both 
John Huſs and his books; and he was ordered 
to be degraded. I he biſhops clothed him with the 
prieſts' garments, and put a chalice into his hands. 
While they were thus employed, he faid, that “the 
Jeus put a white garment on our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
to'mock him, when Herod delivered him to Pilate,” 
and he made reſlections of the ſame kind on each 
of the ſacerdotal ornaments. When he was fully 
apparelled, the prelates once more exhorted him to 
retract; and to this exhortation he replied with his 
uſual 
We are told, that when Charles V. was ſolicited at the 
Diet of Worms to arreſt Luther, notwithſtanding the ſafe con- 


duct which he had granted him, he replied, «1 ſhould not chooſe 
bluſh with my predeceſſor Sigiſmund.“ Op, Huſ. Tom. ii, 
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uſual- firmneſs. They then cauſed him to come 
down from the ſtool on which he ſtood, and 
pronounced theſe words, © O curſed Judas, who 
having forſaken the counſel of peace, art entered 
into that of the Jews, we take this chalice from 
thee, in which is the Blood ot Jeſus Chriſt.” But 
God was with the martyr, who cricd aloud, I truſt 
in the mercy of God, I ſhall drink of it this very 
day in his kingdom.” Then they ſtripped him 
of all his veſtments, one alter another, uttering a 
curſe on {tripping him of each. Having completed 
his degradation by the addition of ſome other 
ridiculous inſults not worthy of a diſtinct relation, 
they put a paper coronet on his head, on which they 
had painted three devils with this inſcription, 
ARCH-HERETIC, and ſaid, We devote thy ſoul 
to the infernal devils” © I am glad,” ſaid the 
martyr, © to wear this crown of ignominy for the 
loye of him, who wore a crown of thorns.” | 

When the painted paper was placed upon his 
head, one of the biſhops ſaid, * Now we commit 
thy foul to the devil.” “ But I,” faid Huſs, 
„commit my ſpirit into thy hands, O Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, unto thee I commend my ſpirit which thou 
haſt redeemed+,.” The council now ordered this 
ſentence to be pronounced, namely, *The holy 
ſynod of Conſtance declares, that Taka Huſs ought 
to be given up to the ſecular power, and does 
accordingly ſo give him up, conſidering that the 
church of God has no more to do with him.” 
Sigiſmund committed the execution of Huſs to 
the elector Palatine. The martyr walking amidſt 
his guards, declared his innocence to the people. 
When he came near the place of execution, he 
kneeled and prayed with ſuch fervour, that ſome 
of the people ſaid aloud, © What this man has 

f done 
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done before, we know not; but now we hear him 
offer up moſt excellent prayers to God.” The 
elector of Palatine prevented him from ſpeaking to 
the people, and ordered him to be burned. © Lord 
Jeſus,” ſaid Huſs aloud, „I bumbly ſuffer this 
cruel death for thy ſake, and I pray thee to forgive 
all my enemies.” His paper crown falling from off 
his head, the ſoldiers put it“ on again, ſaying, that 
it muſt be burnt with the devils, whom he had 
ſerved. His neck was faſtened to the ſtake, and 
the wood was piled about him. The elector 
advanced to exhort him once more on the often 
repeated ſubject of retractation, What I have 
written and taught,” —theſe were the words of 
Huſs,—*< was in order to reſcue ſouls from the power 
of the devil, and to deliver them from the tyranny 
of fin ; and I do gladly ſeal, what J have written and 
taught, with my blood.” The eleQor withdrawing, 
the fire was kindled, and Huſs was ſoon ſuffocated, 
having called on God as long as he could ſpeak. 

Many other circumſtances of the cruel indignity 
with which he was treated, it is not neceflary to 
relate. It is more to our purpoſe to obſerve what 
Eneas Sylvius a Roman Catholic hiſtorian records 
of John Huſs and of Jerom of Prague, They 
went,” ſays he, to the ſtake, as to a banquet; 
not a word fell from them, which diſcovered the 
leaſt timidity; they ſung hymns in the flames to the 
laſt gaſp without ceaſing.” 

Thus by a death, which has affixed eternal 
infatny on the council of Conſtance, ſlept in Jeſus 
the celebrated John Huſs, one of the moſt upright 
and blameleſs of men. Human depravity has not 
often produced a ſcene fo completely iniquitous, 
and ſo much calculated to bring diſgrace on the 
Roman church. The uncommon pains taken to 
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prevent his death by a retractation, demonſtrates the 
conviction of the council, that they were doing 
what they could not juſtify to their own conſciences, 
At the ſame time the grace of God was marvellouſly 
diſplayed in ſupporting and ſtrengthening the 
martyr, who appears indeed to have exhibited all 
the graces of a true diſciple of Chriſt. It has often 
been ſaid, that good men would not ſuffer perſe- 
cution, if they were not ſo bigoted in points of 
ſentiment. But what ſhall we ſay of the caſe before 
us? A man of the moſt irreproachable character 
ſuffers the moſt cruel death, attended with a ſevere 
courſe of inſult and indignity, even though he 
could not be proved to have held any point of 
doctrine abſolutely diſtinct from the creed of his 
adverſaries ;—But he was a holy man; and the whole 
world lieth in wickedneſs *. 

The parts and acquirements of John Huſs ſeem to 
have been above mediocrity; and yet neither ofthem 
are by any means to be ranked in the higheſt claſs. 
A vein of good ſenſe runs through all his writings; 
inſomuch that Luther calls him the moſt rational 
expounder of {cripture he had ever met with. — His 
natural temper was mild and condeſcending ; all 
the traces of harſhneſs or ſeverity which are to be 
found in this reformer muſt be looked for in his 
conteſts with vice, —The events of his life prove 
him to have poſſeſſed an exquiſite tenderneſs of 
conſcience, together with great piety and almoſt 
unexampled fortitude. Moreover, as the piety of this 
champion of the faith was perfectly free from 
enthuſiaſm or myſticiſm, ſo was his fortitude 
unſullied with vanity or oftentation. A mind of 
equal energy and reſolution, at the ſame time leſs 
ſcrupulous and conſcientious than that of Huſs, 
ſomewhat leſs attentive to religious practice, and 

more 
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more inquiſitive and ſolicitous concerning matters 
of opinion, ſuch a mind, it may be ſuppoſed, would 
probably have got $00NER rid of the chains of 
ſuperſtition. There is, however, good reaſon to 
think that he had gained ſo conſiderable an inſight 
into the prevailing eccleſiaſtical abuſes, that it was 
not poſſible for him to have been held much longer 
in flavery by papal corruptions. But the wicked 
decree of the council of Conſtance ſhortened 
his life. | 

The council, with Sigiſmund at their head, ſtill 
preſerved the moſt ſolemn forms of religion, though 
their conduct continued to be deſtitute of humility, 
juſtice, and humanity. Gerſon preached a, ſermon 
concerning the reformation of the church, the 
object of which ſeems to have been, to transfer to 
the general council, that deſpotic power, which 
had been ſuppoſed, on divine authority, to reſt with 
the pope. In the mean time Jerom of Prague was 
repeatedly examined; and he continued to ſuſtain 
the rigour of his confinement with patience and 
conftancy. * — 

It is remarkable, that a divinity-profeſſor, 
named Bertrand, preached on the neceſſity of the 
reformation of the church; and ſtrenuouſly 
exhorted the council to uſe the moſt ſpeedy and 
effeual; means, to correct abules ; — © particularly 
the inſatiable avarice, the. exceſſive ambition, the 
grols ignorance, the ſhameful lazinefs, and the exe- 
crable pride of the clergy.” The council itlelf 
affected to undertake, the work of reformation, 
They could not but, be ſenſible, that the world had 
a right to expect it from them: but what hopes 
could be indulged of ſucceſs, from men, who, 
at the very fame time, gloried in their iniquity; and 
wrote impęrious letters into Bohemia, charging the 
clergy there to uſe all poſſible diligence to extirpate 
the followers of John Huſs; that is, the very 
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rſons who had been moſt fincerely zealous in 
promoting that ſame reformation of the clergy, 
which the council pretended to regard as their 


capital object. 
Non tali auxilio, nec defenſotibus iſtis 
Tempus eget. Virg. 


Something even beſides ſolid learning and good 
ſenſe was requiſite for a work of this nature. 
Gerſon excelled in both theſe qualities. A treatiſe, 
which he compoſed at this time on the trial of 
ſpirits, abounds with excellent rules for the detection 
of feigned revelations and viſions, and contributed 


to prevent the canonization of ſome pretended 


ſaints. But. there was not in the council the 
*unftion from the Holy One, of which St. John 
ſpeaks; that is, the true faith of Chriſt and real 
Chriſtian humility were not the ruling au N in 
the famous aſſembly at Conſtance. 

Toward the latter end of the ſame year 1415, a 
letter was ſent to the council from Bohemia ſigned 
by about ſixty principal perſons, Barons, Noble- 
men, and others of Bohemia , an extract of which 
1s as follows; —“ We know not from what motive 
ye have condemned John Huſs, bachelor of divi- 
nity, and preacher of the goſpel. Ye have put 
him to a cruel and ignominious death, though 
convicted of no hereſy. We wrote in his vindica- 
cation to Sigiſmund, king of the Romans. This 
apology of ours ought to have been communicated 
to your congregations; but we have been told that 
ye burnt it in contempt of us. We proteſt there- 
tore, with the heart as well as with the lips, that 
John Hulſs was a man very honeſt, juſt,” and 
orthodox; that for many years he converſed among 
us with godly and blameleſs manners; that during 
all thoſe ren he explained, to us and to our 

ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, the Goſpel and the Books of the Old and 
New Teftament, according to the expoſition of holy 
doctors approved by the church; and that he has 
kft writings behind him in which he conſtantly 
abhors all hereſy, He taught us allo to deteſt every 
thing heretical. In his dicourſes he conſtanily 
exhorted us to the practice of peace and charity, and 
his own life exhibited to us a diſtinguiſhed example 
of theſe virtues. After all the inquiry which we 
have made, we can find no blame attached to the 
doctrine or to the life of the ſaid John Huſs; but 
on the contrary every thing pious, laudable, and 
worthy of a true Paſtor. Ye have not on 
diſgraced us by his condemnation, but have allo 
unmercifully impriſoned, and perhaps already put 
to death Jerom of Prague, —a man of moſt pro- 
found learning and copious eloquence, Him alſo ye 
have condemned unconvicted.—Notwithſtanding 
all that hath paſſed, we are reſolved to ſacrifice 
our lives for the defence of the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
and of his faithful preachers.” This letter was 
unanimouſly approved in an aſſembly of Bohemian 
lords held at Prague. 

John de Trocznow, chamberlain to Wenceſlaus, 
king of Bohemia, known by the name of Ziſca, or 
the one-eyed, was one of the Bohemian noblemen, 
who highly reſented the baſe conduct of the council. 
Wenceſlaus aſking him one day what he was muſing 
upon, I was thinking, faid he, on the affront offered 
to our kingdom by the death of John Hvſs. It 
is out of your power or mine, to revenge it,” ſaid 
the king; * but if you know which way to do it, 


exert yourſelf.” From that time Ziſca mediated 


thoſe military projects, for which he was afterwards 

ſo famous in hiſtory. 
The council, ftartled at the expoſtulations of 
the Bohemian lords, yet being ſtill determined to 
| maintain 
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maintain their own unjuſt authority, at length, 
partly by promiſes, and partly by threatenings, 
induced Jerom of Prague to retract his ſentiments. 
To carry this point they appear to have uſed their 
utmoſt efforts. Nor is it difficult to comprehend 
their motives. They were anxious to avoid the 
infamy, which would unavoidably be connected with 
their execution of another great and good man. 
Jerom's retractation was at firſt ambiguous and 
equivocal, afterwards explicit and circumſtantial. 
He anathematized the articles both of Wickliffe 
and of Huſs, and declared that he believed every 
thing which the council believed. He even added, 
that if in future any doctrine ſhould eſcape from 
him contrary to his recantation, he would ſubmit 
to everlaſting puniſhment ! — Thus was diſgraced 
before all the world, and humbled in his own eyes, 
a man of moſt excellent morals, of ſuperior parts, 
and of great learning and fortitude, Reader! this 
is an event, memorable in the annals of human 
imbecility. Conſider diligently the inſtruction it 
affords. The power and the mercy of God, in 
owning his fallen ſervant, and in afterwards reſtor- 
* ſupporting him, were magnified, in this 
inſtance, 1n a very ſtriking manner. | 

Jerom, notwithſtanding his retractation, was re- 
manded to priſon, where, however, we find he was 
allowed a little more liberty than before.* 

The council, during theſe tranſactions, made a 
conſtant parade of reforming the church. On 
ſundays and holidays, ſermons were preached on 
that ſubje& from time to time. One preacher ſaid, 
When a prelate is conſecrated, they aſk him if he 
knows the Old and New Teſtament. Moſt of 
them, I will venture to ſay, cannot affirm this with 
a ſafe conſcience.” This ſame preacher inveighed 
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in general, with great vehemence againſt the vices 
of the clergy, which he might do with little danger to 
his own ' perſon, and with as little probability of 
profiting his audience, becauſe he always took care 
at the ſame time to affert the unlimited power of 
the pope. Other ſermons, to the ſame purport, 
were preached, in which the wickedneſs of the 
clergy was fo keenly reproved, that we cannot but 
conclude that their manners muſt have been at 
that time licentious beyond meaſure. Dr. Abendon 
of Oxford particularly exhorted biſhops and other 
ſuperior clergymen to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures, rather than to the litigious 
and lucrative fcience of the canon Jaw. He 
inveighed againſt the non- reſidence and the ſimony 
of the prelates. The council by their ſilence could 
bear to give a ſanction to theſe exhortations, 
though they had juſt before condemned to the 
flames a paſtor, Who had been fingularly exempt 
from all theſe vices. There were alſo thoſe, who, 
not content with the unhappy retractation of 
Jerom, inſiſted upon his being tried a ſecond time; 
and Gerſon himſelf, with his uſual zeal againſt 
hereſy, was not aſhamed to uſe his utmoſt efforts in 
promoting this moſt iniquitous meaſure. 

The council actually proceeded to examine 
Jerom again upon the articles formerly exhibited 
againſt him, and alſo upon freſh articles, collected 
in Bohemia by certain Carmelite friars, and now 
for the firſt time brought forward. The priſoner 
refuſed to be worn, becauſe they denied him the 
liberty of defence. U 

Then it was that this great man, whom a long 
ſeries of affliction and cruel perſecution, and above 
all, the conſciouſneſs of his late prevarication had 
brought into the loweſt diſtreſs, began to exhibit 
that ſtrength of mind, that force of genius and 
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eloquence, and that integrity and fortitude, which 
will be the admiration of all ages. How bitterly 
he had repented in ſecret, and mourned over his 
fall, and with what exerciſes of ſoul he had been 
diſciplined in ſecret, the intelligent chriſtian may 
eaſily conceive, though we have no particular 
account on record. We know indeed, that after 
he had ated againſt his conſcience, he retired from 
the council with a heavy heart, His chains had 
been taken from him, but the load was transferred 
from his body to his mind; and the careſſes of thoſe 
about him ſerved only to mock his ſorrow. The 
anguiſh of his own reffections rendered his priſon a 
more gloomy ſolitude than he had ever found it 
before. ſerom, however, was not an apoſtate; and 
the God whom he ſerved, had compaſſion on the 
infirmities of his nature, and did not deſert him in 
his humiliation. No—He made his latter end to 
be bleſſed, and glorious. 

« How unjuſt is it,“ exclaimed this Chriſtian 
hero, “that ye will not hear me | Ye have confined 
me three hundred and forty days in ſeveral priſons, 
where I have been cramped with irons, almoſt 
poiſoned with dirt and ſtench, and pinched with the 
want of all neceſſaries. During this time ye always 
gave to my enemies a hearing, but refuſed to hear 
me ſo much as a ſingle hour. I wonder not, that, 
fince ye have indulged them with ſo long and fo 
favourable an audience, they ſhould have had the 
addreſs toperſuadeyou, that I ama heretic, an enemy 
to the faith, a perſecutor of the clergy, and a 
villain. Thus prejudiced ye have judged me un- 
heard, and ye {till refuſe to hear me. Remeraber 
however, that ye are but men; and as ſuch ye are 
fallible, and may ſuffer others to impole on you. 
It isfaid, that all learning and all wiſdom is collected 
in this council, The more then does it behove you 
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to take heed that ye act not raſhly, leſt ye ſhould be 
found to act unjuſtly. I know that it is the defign 
of this council to inflict ſentence of death upon me, 
But when all is done, I am an object of ſmall im- 
portance, who muſt die ſooner or later. Therefore 
what I ſay is more for your fakes than my own. It 
ill becomes the wiſdom of ſo many great men to 
paſs an unjuſt decree againſt me, and by this to 
eſtabliſh a precedent for conſequences much more 
pernicious than my death can be.“ The council 
was ſo far moved by his reaſonings, that they re. 
folved, after he had anſwered to the articles, to grant 
him liberty of ſpeech. All the articles were read 
to him, one after another; and his anſwers were 
delivered with an acuteneſs and dexterity, which 
aſtoniſhed the court, When he was upbraided with 
the groſſeſt calumnies, he ſtood up, with extended 
hands, and in a ſorrowful tone cried out, Which 
way, Fathers, ſhall I turn, whom ſhall I call upon 
for help, or to bear witneſs to my innocence? Shall 
I make my addreſs to you? But my perfecutors 
have entirely alienated your minds from me by 
ſaying that I am myſelf a perſecutor of my 
judges.— If ye give them credit, I have nothing to 
hope for.” Bur, it being impoſſible to bring the 
affair to an iſſue at that time becauſe of the number 
of the accuſations, the court was adjourned to 
another day*®. | 

The former examination took place on May 23d, 
1416, and he was called again before the council 
according to adjournment, on the ſucceeding 26th 
of the ſame month. — On that day the remaining 
articles were read to him. After he had anſwered 
all the charges, owning ſome, denying others, and 
clearing up the reſt, he was told, that though be 
had been convicted of hereſy by proofs and — 
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moſt unexceptionable, yet they gave him liberty to 
ſpeak, ſo that he might defend himſelf or retract; 
only, if he perſiſted in his errors, he muſt expect 
judgment without mercy. 

Jerom, having gained this liberty of ſpeech, 
though with much dithculty and oppoſition, deter- 
mined to avail himſelf of the opportunity. He 
began with invoking the grace of God fo to govern 
his beart and his lips that he might advance nothing 
but what ſhould conduce to the ſalvation of his 
foul. I am not ignorant,“ continued he, © that 
many excellent men have been borne down by falſe 
witneſſes, and unjuſtly condemned.” He proved 
this from various inſtances adduced both from ſacred 
and profane hiſtory. *4* Moſes,” ſaid he, . was 
often ſcandalized by his brethren; Joſeph was fold 
through envy ; and afterwards impriſoned upon falſe 
reports. Iſaiah, Daniel, and almoſt all the prophets 
were unjuſtly perſecuted. And was not John the 
Baptiſt, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and moſt of his 
apoſtles, put to death as ungodly, ſeditious perſons? 
In other books as well as the Bible we have ſimilar 
inſtances. Socrates was moſt unjuſtly condemned 
by his countrymen ; he might indeed have ſaved his 
life by doing violence to his conſcience, but be 
preferred death to a diſingenuous recantation. Plato, 
Anaxagoras, Zeno, and many others, were mal- 
treated in various ways. It is a ſhameful thing,” 
continued Jerom, for one prieſt to be con- 
demned unjuſtly by another ; but the height of 
iniquity is, when this is done by a council, and a 
college of prieſts.” He gave ſo probable an account 
of the reaſons of the malice of his adverſaries, that 
for ſome moments he ſeemed to have convinced his 
judges, * I came here of my own accord,” ſaid 


he, to juſtify myſelf, which a man conſcious of 


guilt would ſcarcely have done. Thoſe who know 
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the courſe of my life and ſtudies, know that my 
time has been ſpent in exerciſes and works of a 
very different tendency from any thing wicked or 
heretical. As to my ſentiments, the moſt learned 
men of all times have had different opinions con- 
cerning religion; they diſputed about it, not to 
combat the truth, but to illuſtrate it. St. Auguſtine, 
and his contemporary St. Jerome, were not always 
of the ſame opinion, yet were not on that account 
accuſed of hereſy. I ſhall make no apology for my 
fentiments, becauſe I am not conſcious of main- 
taining any error, nor (hall I retract, becauſe it 
becomes not me to retract the falſe accuſations of 
my enemies.” He then extolled John Huſs, vin- 
dicated the innocence of that holy martyr, and 
declared that he was ready to ſuffer after his 
example. This paſtor,” ſaid he, * by finding 
fault with the abuſes of the clergy, and the pride of 
the prelates, did not act againſt the church of 
God.” He declared that he hoped one day to ſee 
his accuſers, and to call them to judgment before 
the tribunal of the' Sovereign Judge of the world, 
He accuſed the council of an a& of high injuſtice 
in trying him a ſecond time on the ſame indict ment, 
and declared that he ſhould never acknowledge the 
authority of the new commiſſioners, but ſhould 
look on them as judges* fitting in the chair of 
PESTILENCE. I came,” faid he, “to Conſtance 
to defend John Huſs, becauſe I had adviſed him 
to go thither, and had promiſed to come to his 
aſſiſtance, in caſe he ſhould be oppreſſed. — Nor am 
T aſhamed here to make public confeſſion of my 
own cowardice. I confeſs, and tremble while 1 
think of it, that through fear of puniſhment by 
fire, I baſely conſented againſt my conſcience to 
the condemnation of the doctrine of Wickliff and 
N Huſls.” 
„ p. 583, Ibid. 
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Huſs.“ He then declared that he diſowned his 


recantation, as the greateſt crime of which he had 
ever been guilty; and that he was determined to 
his laſt breath to adhere to the principles of thoſe 
two men, which were as ſound and pure, as their 
lives were holy and blameleſs. He excepted 
indeed Wickliff's opinion of the ſacrament, and 
declared his agreement with the Roman church in 
the article of tranſubſtantiation. Having concluded 
his ſpeech, he was carried back to priſon, and was 
there viſited by ' ſeyeral perſons, who hoped to 
reclaim him, but in van. N 
On May 3oth., Jerom being brought again before 
the council, the biſhop of Lodi preached a ſermon 
from theſe words, “ he upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardneſs of heart &. He exhorted 
the priſoner not to ſhew himſelf 1ncorrigible, as he 
had hitherto done. He paid ſome tribute of praiſe 
to his extraordinary abilities, and at the fame time 
extolled the lenity and generoſity with which he had 
been treated by the council. The reader, now in 
poſſeſſion of the ſacts, might ſmile at this groſs flat- 
tery, if the ſubject were leſs grave and leſs affecting. 
Jerom, raiſing himſelf on a bench, undertook to 
confute the preacher. He declared again, that he 
had done nothing in his whole life, of which he ſo 
bitterly repented, as his recantat ion; that he revoked 
it from his very ſoul, as alſo the letter which he. had 
been induced to write on that ſubject to the Bo- 
hemians; that he had been guilty of the meaneſt 
lalſehood by making that recantation; and that he 
eſteemed John Huſs a holy man. At the ſame 
time he declared, that he knew no hereſy to which 
Huſs was attached, unleſs they. ſhould call by that 
name his open diſapprobation of the vices of the 
clergy; and that it after this declaration. credit 
| ths - ſhould 
* Mark xvi. 
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ſhould till be given to the falſe witneſs borne 
againſt him, he ſhould conſider the fathers of the 
council themſelves as unworthy of all belief... 
© This pious man,” ſaid Ferom, alluding to John 
Huſs, could not bear to ſee the revenues of the 
church, which were principally defigned for the 
maintenance of the poor, and for works of liberality, 
our in debauchery with women, in feaſts, hounds, 
urniture, gawdy apparel, and other expences, 
unworthy of « Chꝛriſtianity. 8 

The firmneſs, eloquence, and zeal of Jerom, 
ſenſibly affected the council. They propoſed to 
him once more to retract. But he replied, * Je 
have determined to condemn me unjuſtly; but 
after my death I ſhall leave a fting in your conſci- 
ences, and a worm that ſhall never die. I appeal 
to the Sovereign Judge of all the earth, in whoſe 
preſence ye muſt appear to anſwer me.” Aſter 

tence had been pronounced againſt him, he was 
delivered to the ſecular power. He was treated 
with ſcorn and infult, fimilar to that which his friend 
Huſs had experienced. He put the mitre with his 
own hands on his head “, ſaying that he was glad 
to wear it for the ſake of him, who was crowned 
with one of thorns. As he went to execution, he 
fung the apoſtle's creed, and the hymns of the 
church, with a lond voice and a cheerful coun- 
tenance. He kneeled at the ſtake, and prayed, 
Being then bound, he raiſed his voice, and ſung a 
paſchal hymn then much in vogue in the church. 


Hail! happy day, and ever be adored, 
When hell was conquered by great heaven's Lord, 


The executioner approaching to the pile behind 
| | his 


6 
* Lenfant, Vol, I. p. gg. 
+ Salve, feſta dies, toto venerabilis zvo, 
Qua Deus infernum vieit, et aſtra tenens. 
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his back, leſt Jerom ſhould ſee him, Come for- 
ward,” ſaid the martyr to him, * and put fire to it 
before my face T. He continued alive in the flames 
x full quarter of an hour. And there is the moſt 
unanimous teſtimony given by all writers, Huſſite 
and Roman Catholic, to the heroic courage and 
fortitude with which he ſuſtained the torment, 
When he was much ſcorched with the fury of the 
fire, and almoſt ſmothered in its flame, he was 
heard to ery out, O Lord God, have tnercy on 
me! have merey on me! And a little afterward, 
Thou knoweſt how I have loved thy truth.” By 
and by, the wind parted the flames, and exhibited 
his body full of large bliſters, a dreadful ſpectacle 
to the beholders; yet even then his lips are ſaid to 
have continued ſtill moving, as if his mind was 
actuated by intenſe devotion. ' 

Poggius, a celebrated Florentine, who had been 
the ſeeretaty of John XXIII. and was preſent at 
theſe ſoenes, has left the moſt unequivocal teſtimony 
to the abilities, fortitude, and eloquence of Jerom. 
[ have already given the moſt material hiſtorical 
facts, which he mentions, 

«T confeſs,” ſays this writer, I never knew the 
att of ſpeaking catried ſo near the model of ancient 
2 ence. It _ ane. to hear — 2 
of expreſſion, flue of lang and excellent 
reaſohing he nfrerea his 5 nor was I 
le ſttuck with the gracefulneſs of his manner, the 
dignity of his action, and the firmneſs and „ 
of his whole behaviour. It grieved me to think 
great a man was labouring under ſo atrocious an 
accuſdtion, Whether this accuſation be juſt or 
not, God knows: I make no inquiry into the 
merits of the eaſe ; I reft ſatisfied with the deciſion 
of my ſuperiors.” 

«© The 


Lenfant, Vol. I. p. 599. 
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The aſſembly continues Poggius, was very 
unruly and indecent; yet it is incredible with what 
acuteneſs the priſoner anſwered, and with what 
ſurpriſing dexterity he warded off every ſtroke of his 
adverſaries. Nothing eſcaped him: his whole 
behaviour was truly great and pious. 

He took great pains to ſhew that very little credit 
was due to the witneſſes produced againſt him. 
He laid open the ſources of their hatred to him; 
and in that way made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
minds of his hearers. He lamented the cruel and 
unjuſt death of that holy man John Huls, and ſaid 
he was armed with a full reſolution to follow the 
ſteps of that bleſſed martyr. [1 
It was impoſſible to hear this pathetic orator 
without emotion. Every ear was captivated, and 
every heart touched. Throughout his whole 
oration. he ſhewed a moſt amazing ſtrength of me- 
mory. He had been confined almoſt a year in a 
dungeon, the ſeverity of which uſage he complained 
of, but in the language of a great and good man.— 
In this horrid place he was deprived of books and 
paper, yet notwithſtanding this, and the conſtant 
anxiety. of his mind, he was no more at a loſs for 
proper authorities and quotations, than if he had 
ſpent the intermediate time at leiſure in his ſtudy. 

His voice was ſweet and full, and his action every 
way proper to expreſs either indignation or to naiſe 
pity; but he made no affected application to the 
paſſions. Firm and intrepid he ſtood before the 
council; collected in himſelf, and not only con- 
temning, but ſeeming deſirous of death. The 
2 character in ancient ſtory could not poſlibly 
have exceeded him.—If there be any juſtice in 
hiſtory, this man will be admired by all poſterity. 
I call him a prodigious man, and the epithet 1s not 
extravagant. I was an eyewitneſs of his whole 

| behaviour, 
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behaviour, and could eafily be more prolix on a 
ſubje& ſo copious *.“ 

Such is the teſtimony of this ingenuous papiſt 
to an adverſary. His friend Aretin, to whom he 
wrote the letter of which the above is an extract, 
was much leſs candid. “ You attribute,” ſays he, 
«to this man more than I could wiſh. You ought 
at leaſt to WRITE more cautiouſly of theſe 
ere has been well obſerved that Poggius 
would probably have written more cautiouſly, had 
he written a few days afterward. —But his letter is 
dated on the very day of Jerom's execution. It 
came warm from the writer's heart, and proves 
ſufficiently what HE thought of the council of 
Conſtance and their proceedings, | 
' Notwithſtanding this valuable memoir, I could 
wiſh to have been enabled to give a more edifying 
account of the martyrdom of Jerom: but in this 
point the materials of hiſtory are defective. We 
muſt ever expect that writers will record what they 
eſteem important; and paſs over what they conceive 
is better buried in oblivion, Unleſs, therefore, they 
have ſome ' taſte for evangelical principles, and 
evangelical practice, they will take no notice of 
many things, which to them appear bordering upon 
fanaticiſm or enthuſiaſm. —In the inſtance before us, 
indeed, it is very probable, that Jerom himſelf had 
no very accurate or ſyſtemarical acquaintance with 
the truth of the goſpel. The knowledge, however, 
which he had, doubtleſs reſpected the effential 
doctrines of Chriſtianity; and his ſpirit and con- 
ſtancy in ſuffering, his dependance on the grace of 
Chriſt, his joyful expectation of a bleſſed reſurrect ion, 
and his humble confeſſion of ſinfulneſs and unwor- 
thineſs, ſufficiently diſtifiguiſh him from the Stoie 
philoſopher, or the mere moraliſt, who, whatever 

| . 10 portion 
Letter of Poggius to Aretin. f Gilpin's Jerorn. 
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portion he may have of the firſt of theſe qualities, 
is totally void of all the reſt. It is remarkable, that 
Poggius obſerves, in the ſame letter, that“ Jerom met 
his fate with a cheerful countenance and with 
more than Stoical conſtancy.” SIT 


Among other yaluable purpoſes to which the 
council of Conſtance was rendered ſubſervient un- 


der Divine Providence, this was not of the leaft im. 


portance, — that the wickedneſs of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem, then prevalent in Europe, was demonſtrated 
before all the world. All the knowledge and abi. 
lity, which Europe could afford, was collected at 
Conſtance, yet the able and learned fathers of this 
council were ſo far from reforming the evils of what 
they called the church, that they proved it to be 
Anti-Chriſt more certainly than ever. It could no 
longer be ſaid, that the particular character of ſuch 
or fuch popes was the cauſe of the crimes of the 


clergy; the whole of the then clerical eſtabliſimem 


concurred in ſupport of iniquity. 

1 have already taken notice of the confeſſion, 
which in the ſermon preached at Conſtance, they 
themſelves made of the extreme wickedneſs of the 
church. Another remarkable inſtance of the ſame 
kind occurred on Whitſunday, the ſeventh of June, 
a very little time after the death of Jerom. A 
doctor preached a ſermon from theſe words: They 
were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt,” © Inſtead of 
the ſeven gifts,” ſays the preacher, © which God 
granted to the apoſtles, I fear that the devil keeps 
his Pentecoſt in the hearts of moſt of the clergy, 
and that he has inſpired them with the ſeven con- 
trary vices,” He then gave a catalogue df 
thoſe vices, 11:1 M0 

But let not malicious infidelity exult in theſe in- 
controvertible proofs of the corrupt ſtate of the 
church. One of the eſſential doctrines of chriſt: 


anity, 
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anity, namely, original fin, or the native depravit 

of man, as an apoſtate creature, is ſtrongly illub. 
trated by the general wickedneſs of merely nominal 
chriſtians. The real goſpel itſelf was then neither 
underſtaod, nor preached, nor valued in the Roman 


church. Hence the natural wickedneſs of mankind 


met with no refiſtance ; even the papiſts could ſee 
that the whole church was vicious in its head and 
members, yet they trifled reſpecting fins with the 
the moſt ſcandalous levity, and perſecuted to death 
thoſe very perſons, who earneſtly oppoſed the cor- 

ruption of the times. | 
All this, however, affords no juſt ground of 
triumph to the infidel, The mere nominal chriſ- 
tian is, in a ſcriptural ſenſe, an unbeliever as well as 
himſelf; and while neither of theſe characters 
OVERCOMES THE WORLD, becauſe he has not 
true FAITE *, it is abundantly evident, and I truſt 
it has appeared ſo from the courſe of this hiſtory, 
that where real chriſtianity is underſtood, and 
received, there fincerity, and all genuine virtues do 
actually thrive, and adorn the _ 
In the year 1417, on the day of Epiphany 
ſermon was 
deſcribed the abuſes of the church in fo ſtrong a 
manner, that if the preacher had intended to juſtify 
the reformation, attempted by Huſs and Jerom, 
and completed a hundred years after in feveral 
parts of Europe by the proteſtant reformers, he 
could not bave added much to the vehemence of 
bis ĩnvectives. The clergy were by him taxed with 
pride and the love of power, with the bad diſtribu- 
tion of benefices, the mal - adminiſtration of the 
laeraments, the neglect of the ftudy of the ſcriptures 
and of the preaching of the goſpel, and the 
injuſtice of their eccleſiaſtical decrees * Abomi- 
| nation, 
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nation,” cried he, appears even within theſe walls, 
nor are we without inſtances both of the moſt 
ſcandalous paſſions, and the baſeſt actions.“ Could 
a preacher have been permitted with impunity to 
draw ſo frightful a picture of the face of the church 
in full council, if it had not been corrupt in the 
extreme, and muſt there not have been a radical 
apoſtacy from the real faith of Chriſt, where ſuch 
fruits were ſuffered to abound ? 

In this year the followers of Huſs, under: the 
famous Ziſca and Nicolas de Huſfinetz, began to 
exert themſelves in oppoſition to the hierarchy, but 
certainly in a manner by no means agreeable to the 
genius of chriſtianity. They made uſe of fire and 
tword ; and the latter of theſe leaders is ſaid * to 
have collected together in a mountain, which was 
afterwards called Tabor , forty thouſand Huſſites, 
to have arranged them in companies, and admi- 
niſtered to them the communion in both kinds, 
This laſt point of ecclefiaſtical regulation ſeems to 
have been the predominant article of the faith of 
the majority of the party, ſo little did they under- 
ſtand the nature of the goſpel! It was indeed the 
great defect of this whole Bohemian reformation, 
that, zealous as it was againſt the popiſh abomina- 
tions, it entered not into the genuine, eſſential, doc- 
trines of the goſpel with energy and perſpicuity ;and 
thus, as muſtever be the caſe, while external practice 
is the principal object, theſe.reformers were not able 
to improve, in any conſiderable degree, that very 


practice to which they directed their chief attention. 


Inſtead of laying the axe to the root, inſtead of 
expounding the doctrines of grace, and preaching 
the real faith of Chriſt, , and patiently ſuffering per- 


{ecution, 
#* Dubravius. | 
+ The Huſſites erefed tents in the mountain. And the 
word Tabor means TENT in the Bohemian language. The 
mountain Tabor is only a few miles from Prague, 
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ſecution, they took the cauſe into their own hands, 
and avengèd themſelves of their enemies by the 
ſword. Their ill ſucceſs in the iſſue, compared with 
the deciſive victories gained over popery afterwards 
at the reformation by thoſe who preached the real 
ſcripture- doctrine of juſtification before God, and 
who allowed the uſe of no other arms againſt popery 
than ( FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE,” gives 
us a ſalutary leſſon, how upon all occafions, in this 
earthly ſcene of the trial of the patience and reſig- 
nation of the*righteous, divine truth ought to be 
defended. To be incited by a zeal, however flam- 
ing, againſt the errors and evils of popery, is not ſuf- 
ficient : it behoves the chriſtian champion to fight 
with ſpiritual, not with carnal weapons, to regulate 
his zeal by chriſtian knowledge, humility, faith, 
meekneſs, and patience, and to aim chiefly at the 
purification of the heart by the practical uſe of the 
doctrine of Chriſt crucified, under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, But in theſe things the Huſſites 
were poorly furniſhed; and they miſcarried, becauſe 
they attempted to cleanſe the oVvTsIDE OF THE 
CUP AND PLATTER, before they had cleanſed that 
WHICH Is WITHIN“. 


It was a gloomy ſeaſon of the church when the 


majority of thoſe, who had the greateſt ſincerity in 
religion, made their capital object to be a + facra- 


mental circumſtance, though certainly ſcriptural 
and perfectly well founded. The fact is, they under- 
ſtood very little of the native depravity of man, on 
which the uſe and neceſſity of the goſpel depend. 
A gloomy ſeaſon truly! when two men, of talents 
and learning, and uncommonly honeſt and upright, 
loſt their lives for the ſupport of a good conſcience ; 
and when even theſe, who, it is not tobe doubted, died 

| | in 
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inthe faith of Jeſus,-poſſefſed littleclearneſs of un- 


derſtanding in that faith, and were encumbered with 
ſo much rubbiſh af ſuperſtition as to be incapable 
of giving clear and effectual inſtruct ion to their fol- 
lowers and admirers. And further, when the 


general maſs of chriſtians, even all the dignitaries 


aſſembled at Canſtance, cauld do na more than 
acknowledge the neceſſity of reformation, while 
many of them conſtantly practiſed the fouleſt abo- 
minatiqns, and were ready to burn in the flames as 
heretics any perſons, whaſe knowledge, and zeal, and 
morals, and conduct, conyeyed, by a laudable con- 
traſt, a cenſure an their own principles and practice. 
Ahe preciquſneſs af real gaſpel-light, and the 
duty of cheriſhing and obeying it, when it is once 

underſtood, was never more ſtrikingly evinced. 
Whether this account may be thought to bear too 
hard upon the character af the clergy at that time 
in general, and af the council in particular, let the 
reader judge when he has attended to a few extracts 
from a ſermon of Bernard, a French abbot. This di- 
vine told the council, that, with very fewexceptions, 
they were an aſſembly of Phariſees, who made a 
farce of religion and the church, under the mak of 
proceſſions, and other external acts of devotion, 
* I am ſorry,” proceeds he, to ſay it, that in our 
days the catholic faith is reduced to nothing; hope 
1s turned into a raſh preſumption, and the love cf 
God and our neighbour is quite extinct. Among 
the laity, falſchood bears the chief ſway; and avarice 
predominates among the clergy. Among the 
prelates there is nothing but malice, iniquity, &c. 
At the pope's court there is no ſanctity ; law- ſuits 
and quarrels being the felicity of that court, and 
impoſture it's delight,” He then exhorted them to 
make a real reformation, to puniſh the guilty, and 
to chooſe a good pope. This zealous preacher faw 
| not 
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not the root af all theſe eyils, namely, the lamentable 
departure from chriſtian principles ; and, like many 


other declaimers againſt vice, he knew no remedy 


byt the arguments of mere moral - ſuaſion and ex- 
ternal diſcipline. The power of the blood of 
Chriſt, in purging the conſcience * fam dead works 
ta ſerve the living God, ſeems ta have been gene- 
rallyunknown at that time; and, till men are brought 
to know ſomething of their own native depravity, 
they are always top proud ta ſubmit to the right- 
eouſneſs of God +. We 


We have already mentianed the beginning of the 
inteſtine diſtractions in Bohemia. Theſe proceeded ta 
ſuch a length as to produce ſcenes perfectly tragical. 
The univerſity of Prague declared in favqur of the 
communion in-both kinds, and the greateſt part of 
both the clergy and laity followed their deciſion. 
Wencenlaus the king, more out of fear than good 
will to the Huſſites, granted them a great many 
churches, in which they adminiſtered the euchariſt 


according to the ſcriptural inſtitution, and alle 


entered every day into new engagements not to 
obey the council. By thele means, many of the 
Bobemian clergy were ſtripped of their revenues, 
and they ſtirred up the friends of the church of 


Rome to oppoſe the innovations. Vaſt numbers 
af bighwaymen and banditti took the opportunity 


of this confuſion to exerciſe all acts of violence and 
robbery with impunity. Wencenlaus, inſtead of 
exerting the requiſite authority, abandoned Prague, 
retired to a caſtle, and minded nothing but his 
pleaſures, while his whole kingdom was in com» 
buſtion 3. a 

It was not probable that the council of Conſtance 


ſhould 
* Heb. ix. | Rom. x. 
$ Theobald's war of the hallen 
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ſhould be able to reſtore peace and good order to 


Bohemia: For they themſelves, in a great meaſure 


had been the cauſe of the exiſting troubles. It is, 
however true, that they left no ſtone unturned in 
their endeavours to reeſtabliſh the corrupt cuſtom 
of adminiſtering the facrament in one kind only. 
By their order, Gerſon compoſed. a treatiſe againſt 
the communion in both kinds, which was publicly 
read in the aſſembly; but which, in fact, was little 
calculated to compoſe the differences. Conſcious 
of the difficulty of ſupporting his main point by 
the authority of ſcripture alone, he obſerves, that in 
order to underſtand revelation aright, recourſe 
ſhould be had to human laws, decrees, and the 
gloſſes of holy doctors. He maintains, that thoſe, 
who preſume to interpret ſcripture, contrary to 
what is taught in the ſcripture, as DECLARED BY 
THE CHURCH, and obſerved by the faithful, ought 
to be ſeverely puniſhed, rather than dealt with by 
argument, The whole treatiſe was unworthy of the 
learning and ſagacity of Gerſon, and deſerved no 
notice here, except for the purpoſe of ſhewing 
under what ſtrong deluſions thoſe are permitted to 
lie, who love not the truth, but have pleaſure in 
unrighteouſneſs. The judicious Lenfant, who is 
rarely liberal in his cenſures, breaks out on occaſion 


of the laſt mentioned ſentiment of Gerſon, in the 


following terms. — I own, I don't underſtand 
Gerſon's logic on this occaſion. He draws a very 
blunt and raſh inference ; eſpecially as it was the 
moſt improper thing in the world he could ſay 
to induce the Huſſites of Bohemia to come to 
Conſtance, whither they were ſummoned.” 

The five nations, —for the Spaniards were now 


added to the French, the Germans, the Engliſh, 


and the lralians, —proceeded to elect a pope; and 
the choice fell upon Otho de Colonna, who took 
the name of Martin V. This happened in the latter 

end 
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end of the year 1417. All theſe nations, on the day 


after the pope's coronation, concurred in a reſo- 1417. 


lution to demand of the new pope the reformation 
of the church which he had promiſed to make after 
he ſhould be elected. He gave them good words, but 
did nothing effectual. The Germans were uneaſy at 
his delays, and ſo were the French; though theſe, by 
joining with the Italians and the Spaniards, had cauſed 
the deferring of the reformation till after the election 
of a pope. The; anſwer, which Sigiſmund gave 
to the French, was ſevere, but juſt. When J urged 
you that the church might be reformed before the 
pope was elected, you would not conſent. You 
would have a pope before the reformation. Go to 
him yourſelves. I have not the ſame power which 
I bad while the See was vacant “.“ It is the office 
of hiſtory to do juſtice to all characters; on which 
account it behoves us to declare, that Sigiſmund, 
groſſiy 222 as he had ſhewn himſelf in regard 

to Huſs, appears to have been ſincerely deſirous of 
a partial reformation in the church. He had 
neither. the knowledge nor the zeal, ſufficient to 
lead him to any thing like an evangelical reforma- 
tion; but, with many other popiſh 22 he 
wiſhed to ſet bounds to the tyranny of the pope, to 
reduce him from, the ſtate of a deſpot to that of a 
limited monarch, to check his encroachments on 
the rights and property both of ſovereigns and of 
ſubjects, and to bring, the church into a ſtate of 
decorum and order. Sigiſmund certainly intended 
all this; and if he failed of obtaining the bleſſing 
of God even on his laudable purpoſes, the chriſtian 
reader will recollect that this man perſecuted the 
church of God, lived wickedly, and hatcd the 
real principles of the goſpel of Chriſt. Before the 
election of Martin V., the emperor, with the 
Germans 


„ Lenfant, Vol. II. p. 207. 
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Germans and the Engliſh, was zealous that the 
reformation of the church ſhould precede the 
election of a new pontiff; and Robert Halam, 
biſhop of 8 had diftinguiſhed himſelf parti. 
cularly in this point. He was the favourite of the 
emperor; but his death at Conſtance gave a fatal 
blow to the defigns of thoſe who were anxious to 
oppoſe the ambition of the Ttalians. Not only the 
French, but even the Enpliſh, ſtrenuous as they 
had been for the correction of abuſes while Halam 
lived, deſerted the emperor; and he was left in a 
minotity with his Germans. The memorial of 
this laſt nation deſerves to be mentioned. They 
complained, that * the popes had affumed to them- 
ſelves the judgment of all cauſes both ecclefiaſtical 
and civil ;=that, by a horrid abuſe even more ſcan- 
datous than fimony, they taxed and rated crimes 
like merchandife; ſelling pardons of fins for ready 
money, and ing indulgencies altogether un- 
uſual; that they admitted perſons of licentious 
mannets into ſacred orders, and that ſince offices 
were become thus faleable, no one thought know- 
ledge and virtue to be neceſſary qualifications.” 

It is extraordinary, that any modern writers 
ſhould undertake to vindicate the papacy from the 
charges of ptoteſtants, when it appears repeat- 
edly, that nothing could be faid worſe of it by itsene- 
mies, than what was confeſſed by the very members 
of the chutch of Rome. It is very true that the 
conduct of theſe members of the Romiſh church 
was in the main inconfiftent with their proſeſſions 
and declatations. With what face could theſe 
Germans charge Huſs with hereſy, for ſaying the 
very fame things which they themſelves did? And 
why ſhould Luther be condemned as roo ſevere 
againſt the practice of indulgencies, when he only 


reprefented that grand corruption in the ſame light, 
1x75 | in 
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in which it had been openly repreſented by his an- 
ceſtors in this council? But fo imperious were the 
Italian cardinals, that they uſed very threatening 
language, acculing both-the emperor, and thoſe who 
favoured his views, of herefy. They alſo added craft to 
their menaces, and by degrees drew over the Ger- 
man deputies themſelves to their party; and at 
length Sigiſmund, being left alone, conſented that 
the choice of a pope ſhould be previous to the 
reformation. This was all that the Italians deſired : 
for Martin and his cardinals contrived to elude the 
wiſhes of the nations for reform. And thus,—the 
French, who, with Gerſon as their adviſer, had 
condemned the upright ſervants of God, — the 
Germans, who, with Sigiſmund at their head, 
had ſupported the accuſation againſt them,. 
and the Engliſh who had perſecuted the followers 
of Wickliff, and joined in the cry againſt Huſs and 
Jerom, —all theſe very deſervedly became the dupes 
of papal artifice; and the nations were deſtined for 
another century to groan under one of the moſt 
intolerable of all governments. The glory of God, 
the truths of the goſpel, and the real kingdom of 
Jeſus Chrift being kept out of fight by all parties, 
none of them regarding reformation much further 
than it concerned their own intereſted views, no- 
thing that deſerved the name of Reformation enſued. 


Among the valuable leſſons to be learnt from the 


hiſtory of the council of Conſtance, this is one; 
namely, Thoſe who really mean to ſerve God and 
his Chriſt, and to profit mankind in religion, 
whether they be paſtors, or ſynods, muſt begin, - 
if the people be in a ſtate of ignorance, - with ex · 
plaining the written word of God; they muſt 
plainly ſet forth the eſſential doctrines of ſalvation by 


Jeſus Chriſt, and then erect the whole ſtructure of 


their reformation upon thoſe doctrines. 
How void the council was of all true knowledge 
of 
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of the ſeripture- doctrines of ſalvation, will appear 
from the Bull, by which the pope diſſolved that 
aſſembly. An extract of it is as follows, . Martin, 
biſhop, ſervant of the ſervants of God, gat the 
requeſt of the facred council, we diſmiſs it. 
Moreover, by the authority of Almighty: God, and 
of the bleſſed Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
by our own authority, we grant to all the members 
of the council plenary abſolution of all their ſins 
once in their lives, ſo that every one of them, within 
two months after the notification of this privilege 
has come to his knowledge, may enjoy the benefit 
of the ſaid abſolution in form. We alſo grant them 
them the ſame privilege in the moment of death; 
and we extend it to the domeſtics, as well as to the 
maſters, on condition, that from the day of the 
notification, both the one and the other faſt every 
friday, during a whole year, for the abſolution 
granted to them while alive; and another year for 
their abſolution in the moment of death, unleſs 
there be ſome lawful impediment, in which caſe 
they ſhall do other works of piety. And after the 
ſecond-year they ſhall be obliged to faſt on fridays 
during life, or to do ſome other acts of piety; on pain 
of incurting the diſpleaſure of Almighty God and 
of the bleſſed Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul.“ 


I haſten to cloſe the hiſtory of this council, be- 
cauſe in the latter part of their proceedings there is 
little that falls within my plan. Martin V., by 
making agreements with the nations, ſeparately, 
found means to defeat all attempts after any thing 
that might deſerve the name of a general and effec- 
tual: refotmation.— But though this new pontiff 
ſeemed reluctant and dilatory in cortecting abuſes, 
he ſoon diſcovered a diſpoſition ſuſhciently active in 
ſupporting his own authority. | 1 
rh c 
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He perſecuted the Huſſites moſt vigorouſly. — 
Theſe were divided into two bodies, the Calixtines *, 
ho differed from the church of Rome only in the 
affair of the new communion in both kinds; and 
the Taborites mentioned above, who are thought 
to have much reſembled the Waldenſes. A 
greater encomium, the circumſtances of thoſe 
times being fully conſidered, could ſcarcely be 
+ paſſed upon them. But, it is difficult to reconcile 
this encomium with the accounts of their military 
ferocity. Moſt probably, wheat was mixed with 
the tares; and while one part of the people lived 
the life of the faith of the Son of Godt,” the 
other could produce few marks of, zeal in the 
cauſe of religion, except thoſe, which were of a 
bloody and violent kind. 

Under the auſpices of the council of Conſtance 

niſm was extirpated in Samogitia by the 
king of Poland, Hiſtorical juſtice required that 
this fact ſhould be mentioned :—yet, I know no 
evidences of real converſion among the Samo- 
na but, the very introduction of chriſtian 

lities among 1dolaters, ought to be eſteemed, 
on the whole, a conſiderable advantage to a 
nation. 

This celebrated council, which began to fit 

in 1414, was diſſolved in 1418. 

I the materials of evangelical hiſtory appear 
by no means in quantity proportioned to the 
length of this chapter, the importance of the 
lutary leſſons, connected with the information 
t contains, may be thought a ſufficient apo- 
logy for the defect. A great effort was made 


by the united wiſdom of Europe, but in vain, 


to effect that reformation, which God alone 
bo in 

® From calix the cup. + Gal, xi. 20. 
Vor. IV. —_— 
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in his own time produced in ſuch a manner, 
as to illuſtrate the divine declaration, namely, 
Salvation is * not by power, but by my Spirit, 
ſaith the Lord of hoſts.” 
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CHAP. III. 


THE HUSSITES TILL THE BEGINNING OF THE 
REFORMATION, 


E have ſeen with what indignation the 

Bohemians heard of the murder of John 
Huſs and Jerom of Prague. To this cauſe hiſ- 
torians aſcribe the commencement of the Huſſite 
war, which was carried on by the enraged Bo- 
hemians for three years under the famous Ziſca, 
and for ten years after his death. 

The hiſtorian of the church of Chriſt withdraws 


from a ſcene, crowded with almoſt incredible 


victories over the emperor, and with inhuman 
cruelties on both ſides. The main body of the 
diſcontented Bohemians were at length ſatisfied with 
the liberty of the cup 1n the ſacrament, and with the 
adminiſtration of the ordinance in their own lan- 
guage. Theſe points, after the effuſion of a deluge 
of blood, were given up by the papal party in 
the year 1433, and a treaty of peace was made, of 
which theſe formed the baſis. In other reſpects, 
the Calixtines reſembled the papiſts, by whoſe arti- 
fices they were induced even to perſecute the ge- 
ruine followers of Huſs. Theſe laſt mentioned, 
the true Huſſites, beſides the ſcriptural celebra- 
tion of the ſacrament, deſired to ſee a real refor- 
mation of the church, and the eſtabliſhment of 
purity of doctrine and diſcipline. But, after a 
Jong ſeries of military confuſion, they found 
themſelves ſtill a perſecuted body of men; and 
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thoſe of them, who had been inclined to have 


recourſe to the ſword, were gradually convinced, 
that patient faith and perſeverance in prayer are 
the proper arms of a chriſtian foldier. Never 
indeed was there a more ſtriking inſtance of the 
inefficacy of carnal weapons in defending the church 
of Chriſt. The Bohemians had carried on war 
for thirteen years, often with great ſucceſs, and 
always with undaunted courage and fortitude; and 
in the end, they gained only two privileges, merely 
of an external nature 1n the adminiſtration of the 
Lord's ſupper. With theſe the majority of the 
people remained content, and ſtill adhered to the 
papal abominations, while the real chriſtians were 
expoſed as much as ever to the perſecutions of the 


church of Rome, and were not only abandoned, 


but allo cruelly treated by their brethren. 


In the mean time the council of Baſil ſucceeded 
that of Conſtance. But the reader who has 
with me examined the motives which appear to 
have influenced the laſt mentioned council will not 
perhaps be diſpoſed to take the ſame pains with 


that of Baſil, which was conducted on a ſimilar plan 


of ſecular intrigue and ambition, Among its other 
objects, the reduction of Bohemia to the papal 


ſyſtem was not forgotten; and Rokyzan, a Calixtine, 


A.D. 
1436. 


was allured, by the hopes of the archbiſhopric of 
Prague, to ſecond the views of the papal party. He 
was elected archbiſhop in 1436, and laboured to 
induce the Bohemians to be content without the 
cup, and in all other things to contorm to the 
Romiſh doctrine and worſhip. 

The genuine followers of Huſs, were, however, 
not without hopes of engaging him to promote 
a more complete eformation. His ſiſter's on, 
Gregory, who was in a great meaſure the founder 


of 
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of the unity of the Huſſite brethren, ſolicited 
him in the moſt preſſing manner to promote 
vital godlineſs. But Rokyzan, though he had 
light enough to approve of the pious intentions of 
his nephew, could not, through fear of loſing his 
archiepiſcopal dignity, be prevailed on to oppoſe 
the Romiſh corruptions; yet, he adviſed the Huſſites, 
to edify one another in private, and gave them 
ſome good books for that purpoſe, e allo ob- 
tained for them, permiſſion to withdraw to the 
lordſhip of Lititz, on the confines of Sileſia and 


| Moravia, and there to regulate their plan of worſhip 


according to their own conſciences. 

About the year 1453, a number of Huſſites 
repaired to Lititz; and choſe Michael Bradazius for 
their miniſter. He with ſome aſſiſtants, under the 
direction of Gregory, held a conference in 1457, in 
which the plan of the Huſſite church, or that of the 
united brethren was formed, idolatrous rites were pro- 
hibited, and a ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, reſembling that 
of the primitive chriſtian church, was inſtituted. 
Diſcipline indeed, was a favourite object of this peo- 
ple; and if their attention to this ſubordinate circum- 
ſtance had been connected with what is of much 
greater moment,—an accurate and luminous ſyſtem 
of chriſtian doctrine, far more ſalutary conſe- 
quences would have enſued.—lIn this the Huſſites 
were certainly defective, though by no mean funda- 
mentally ſo ; and hence, while they were purſuing a 
matter of inferior importance, they failed to promote 
the ſpirit of godlineſs in ſo great a degree as they 
had expected. The inward life and vigour of their 


church correſponded not with the r of its 
external ſyſtem, nor could diſtreſſe 


conſciences 
find among them that comfort and liberty which 
are ſo neceſſary to propagate godlineſs to any great 
txtent, Inone point, however, they proved them Elves 
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the genuine followers of Chriſt; they determined to 
make uſe of no carnal weapons for the defence of 
religion; and no more to ſuffer the name of Hug. 
fites to be diſgraced by fuch unchriſtian methods, 
as it formerly had been. 

They were ſoon called to the exerciſe of that 
paſſive courage, which they profeſſed. The increaſe 
of their congregations in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was beheld with ſufpicion both by Romiſh and 
Calixtine prieſts, and they were accuſed of an 


| Intention to renew the Taborite - tumults and to 


ſeize the government. Thoſe profeſſors of god. 
lineſs, who have been fo far miſled by falſe zeal, or 


the love of the world, as to take the ſword in 


defence of religion, little know the injury which they 
do to the cauſe which they undertake to ſupport, 
Profane minds are always malicious, and will be 
ever apt to charge all who profeſs the fame truths, 
with the ſame ſeditious ſpirit, of which they have 
once ſeen ſome inſtances. The Huſſites therefore, 
loaded with the infamy of their predeceſſors, had 
now no remedy, Even George Podiebrad, who 


was elected king of Bohemia in 1458, and who 
+ had hitherto protected them, now conſented to 


perſecute the united brethren. 

They had hoped for ſupport in Rokyzan, whoſe 
miniſtry had formerly been uſeful to their ſouls. 
With a degree of evangelical light, this man itil 


followed the world, and lived in miſerable grandeur, 


dearly purchaſed at the expence of a good conſci- 
ence, The following is an extract of a letter, which 
the brethren wrote to him while they laboured under 
the imputations of promoting needleſs diviſions, 
It will give the reader ſome 1dea of their prin- 
ciples and ſpirit . Your ſermons have been 

N highly 
2 Joachim Camerarius de Ecclefiis in Bohemia et Moravia, 
p. 61. I have conſulted this treatiſe, and made uſe of it as my 
— in this chapter, in connection with Crantz's hiſtory of be 

ethren, publiſhed by La Trobe, 48 
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light grateful and pleaſant to us. You earneſtly 
e 


orted us to flee from the horrible errors of anti 
chriſt, revealed in theſe laſt days. You taught us 
that the devil introduced the abuſes of the ſacra- 
ments, and that men placed a falſe hope of ſalvation 
in them. You confirmed to us, from the writings 
| of the Apoſtles and from the examples of the 

imitive church, the true doctrine of thoſe divine 
inſtitutions. Being diſtreſſed in our conſciences, 
and diſtracted by the variety of opinions, which 
prevailed in the church, we were induced to follow 
your advice, which was to attend the miniſtry of 
Peter Chelezitius, whoſe diſcourſes and writings 
gave us a clearer inſight into chriſtian truths, 
inſomuch that when we ſaw that your life and practice 
were at variance with your doctrine, . we were con- 
ſrained to entertain doubts concerning your reli- 
gious character. When we converſed with you on 
this occaſion your anſwer was to this effect, I know 
that your ſentiments are true; but if I ſhould patro- 
nize your cauſe, I muſt incur the ſame infamy and 
diſgrace which you do.” Whence we underſtood, 
that you would deſert us, rather than relinquiſh 
the honours of the world; Having now no refuge 
but in God, we implored him to make known to 
us the myſtery of his will. As a gracious Father, 
he bath looked upon our afflictions, and hath heard 
our prayers. Truſting in our God, we have aſſem- 
bled ourſelves in the unity of the faith by which we 
have - been juſtified through Jeſus Chriſt, and of 
which we were made partakers in conformity to the 
image of his death, that we might be the heirs of 
eternal life, Do not imagine, that we have ſeparated 
ourſelves from you on account of certain rites and 
ceremonies inſtituted by men; but on account of evil 
and corrupt doctrine. For if we could, in connex- 
jon with you, have preferved the true faith in Jeſus 
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Chriſt our Lord, we never ſhould have made this 
ſeparation.” . 
Thus does it ap that the Huſſite brethren 
were not mere ſchiſmatics, but properly reformed 
Proteſtants, who ſeparated from the church of 
Rome on account of the eſſentials of godlineſs, 
and becauſe, in that church, they could not 
preſerve the genuine faith of the goſpel, and purity 
of worſhip. And the conſtancy, with which they 
endured perſecution, ſhewed, that they had not 
received the grace of God in vain. For now they 
were declared unworthy of the common rights of 
ſubjects; and, in the depth of winter, were driven 
-out of the cities and villages, with the forfeiture of 
all their effects. The ſick were thrown into the open 
fields, where many periſhed with cold and hunger. 
Various ſorts of torture were inflicted on the bre- 
thren: numbers were barbarouſly murdered ; and 
many died in the priſons. ta: 
During theſe melancholy ſcenes Gregory, the 
nephew of Rokyzan, was diſtinguiſhed by his zeal, 
fortitude, and charity. To thele virtues he added 
prudence and diſcretion, of which he gave a remark- 
able inſtance . The governor of Prague appre- 
hending danger to the brethren to be at hand, had 
the kindneſs-to warn Gregory to withdraw from 
Prague, which he did accordingly +. Some of the 
brethren were diſguſted at this conduct, and boaſted, 
that the rack was their breakfaſt, and the flames their 
dinner. Part, however, of theſe men failed on the 
trial, and recanted, to fave their lives; though x 
; x tae 
lt is not eaſy to give a regular account of theſe tranſac- 
tions according to the order of time. There is, 1 find, ſome 
diverſity in this reſpect, between the two authors whom | 
follow. But I retain the ſubſtance of the narrative, collected 
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the lapſed, ſome bemoaned their fall, and recovered 
by repentance. Gregory himſelf, on another occaſion, 
underwent with patience the tortures of the rack. 
In the extremity of his ſuffering he fell into a ſwoon, 
and was believed to have expired *, His uncle 
Rokyzan haſted to the priſon at the news, and la- 
mented over him in theſe words, My dear Gre- 
ory, I would to God I were where thou art.” So 

ong was the power of conſcience ſtill in this 
unhappy archbiſhop! But Gregory recovered, 
and was preſerved by providence to be a 
nurſing father to the church to a very advanced 


e. a 

be brethren, hearing of the ſenſibility diſco- 
vered by Rokyzan, addreſſed themſelves to him 
again; but his anſwers were of the ſame kind as 
formerly. He was determined not to ſuffer perſe- 
cution; and they, in their farewel letter, ſaid to him, 
with more zeal · than diſcretion Thou art of the 
world, and wilt periſh with the world.“ The perſe- 
cution now took a different turn; the Huſſites were 
no longer tortured, but were driyen out of the coun- 
try; whence they were obliged to hide themſelves in 


mountains and woods, and to live in the wilderneſs. 

In this ſituation in the year 1467 they came to a A D. 
reſolution to form a church among themſelves, and 1467. 
to appoint their own miniſters. In 1480 they A. 5. 
received a great increaſe of their numbers from the 1480. 


acceſſion of Waldenfian refugees, who eſcaped out 
of Auſtria, where Stephen, the laſt biſhop of the 
Waldenſes in that province, was burnt alive, and 
where the vehemence of perſecution no longer 
allowed this people to live in ſecurity. An union 
was eaſily formed between the Waldenſes and the 
Huffites, on account of the ſimilarity of their ſen- 
* | timents 


„ Camerarius, p. 80. 
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timents and manners. The refugees, however, 
found their ſituation but little meliorated by a 
junction with a people, who were obliged to 
conceal themſelves in thickets and in clefts of 
rocks; and who, to eſcape detection by the ſmoke, 
made no fires except in the night, when they read 
the word of God and prayed. What they muſt 
have ſuffered in theſe circumſtances, may be eaſily 
conceived. The death of king Podiebrad, in 1471, 
bad afforded them, indeed, ſome relief; and about 
the ſame time had died alſo the unhappy Rokyzan, 
who, in his latter days, promoted the perſecutions 
againſt them, and who expired in deſpair. 

In 1481 the Huſſites were baniſhed Moravia; 
but returned into that country fix years afterwards, 
In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, they 
counted two hundred congregations in Bohemiaand 
Moravia, Their moſt violent perfecutors were the 
Calixtines, who certainly for the moſt part re- 
ſembled the papiſts in all things except in the 

icularity, from which their name was derived. 

And here cloſe, for the preſent, the biftory of the 
Huſſites, who doubtleſs as a body of men feared God 
and ſerved him in the goſpel of his Son. They 
alſo maintained a degree of diſcipline among them- 
ſelves vaſtly ſuperior to that of any others of the 
chriſtian name, unleſs we except the churches 
of the Waldenſes. Both of theſe however were 
defective in evangelical L16uT, There wanted 
an exhibition of the pure doctrines of Chriſt, 


luminous, attractive, and powerful, which ſhould 


publiſh peace and ſalvation to mankind through 
the croſs of Chriſt, and engage the. attention 


of the ſerious and thoughtful, who knew not 


the way of peace. Theſe could find little in- 


ſtruction or conſolation in the view of a ſociety of 


well 
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, well diſciplined chriſtians, whoſe manners indeed 
i were pure and holy, but in the eyes of the ignorant 
g forbidding and auſtere. God in his mercy was 
f now haſtening this exhibition by the light of 
, the reformation, which, after we have very briefly 
1 ſurveyed the fifteenth century in GENERAL, muſt 
. engage our attention, 
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CHAP. IV. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


HE moſt remarkable events, which diſtinguiſh 

this period in general hiſtory, appear to have 

been directed by Divine Providence with a parti- 
cular ſubſerviency to the reformation. Only in this 
view they will deſerve the notice of the hiſtorian of 

A. D. the church of Chriſt. In the year 1453 Conſtan- 
1453. tinople was taken by the Turkiſh emperor Ma- 
- homer II. From the year 1299 when the four 
angels were looſed, which had. been bound in the 
river Euphrates “, that is to ſay, when four Turkiſh 
Sultanies were eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, the Turks 
had gradually increaſed their power, and filled the 
world with carnage and confuſion. In the mean 
time the princes of Europe, abſorbed in the vortex 

of narrow and contracted politics, indolently beheld 
theſe ferocious barbarians advancing further and 
further to the weſt, and formed no generous plan 
of defenſive combination. It was in vain that the 
diſtreſſed emperors of the eaſt implored the aid of 
the weſtern princes. The common enemy ovkx- 
FLOWED AND PASSED OVER,—to uſe the pro- 
phetic language of Daniel, —and having once gained 

a footing in Europe, he continued to domineer 
over a large part of Chriſtendom, and to deſolate 
the nations. The ſame unerring ſpirit of prophecy 


which 
* Rev. ix. 14 
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which foretold theſe amazing ſcenes by St John, 
foretold alſo the continued obduracy and impeni- 
tence. of the nominal chriſtians. They repented 
not of their idolatry and practical wickedneſs &. 
There cannot be a more melancholy contem- 
plation, than to obſerve the infatuation of nations, 
who have provoked God to forſake them. Though 
the voice of providence is addrefled to their ſenſes, 
they conſider not the works of the Lord, and at the 


ſame time ſeem to be as deſtitute of political ſaga- 
city, as they are of religious principle. This - 


fifteenth century affords an awful inftance of theſe 
things. The Turks oppreſſed Europe with perſe- 
vering cruelty; but Europe neither humbled itſelf 
before God, nor took any meaſures to check the 
ambition of the Mahometans. The ſovereign of 
the univerſe, however, was bringing order out of 
confuſion, and light out of darkneſs. The learned 


men, who emigrated from Greece, revived the 


ſtudy of letters in Europe, and paved the way for 


that light of claſſical erudition, which was one of 
the moſt powerful of all thoſe ſubordinate means, 
which were employed in the demolition of idolatry 
and ſuperſtition. By a ſurpriſing concurrence of 
circumſtances, the noble art ef printing was 
invented about the year 1440 . Learning was 
cultivated with incredible ardour : the family of 


the Medici was raiſed up to patronize ſcience ; and 


toward the end of this ſame century, Eraſmus aroſe, 
whoſe good ſenſe, taſte and induſtry, were uncom- 
monly ſerviceable to the reformation. By his 
labours, monaſtic ſuperſtition received a wound 
which has never ſince been healed; and learned 
men were furniſhed with critical {kill and ingenuity, 
of which they failed not to avail themſelves in the 

. inſtruction 

Rev. ix. 21. + Moſheim, Vol, I. p. 764. 
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inſtruction of mankind to a degree beyond what 


Eraſmus himſelf had ever conceived. 


Thus, under the care of divine providence, mate- 
rials were colle&ed, for that beautiful edifice,which 
began to be erected in the next century. In the 
fifteenth century the great value and benefit of theſe 
materials ſcarcely appeared; the ſame corruptions 
both of faith and of practice, which have ſo often 
been deſcribed, ſtill prevailed in all their horrors, 

In the mean time there were ſome individuals, 
who, though not connected with any particular 
chriſtian ſocieties, evidenced the power of godlineſs. 
Among theſe, Thomas Rhedon, a Freachman and a 
Carmelite friar was diſtinguiſhed*. This man 
came to Rome with the Venetian embaſſadors, 
having undertaken this journey in the hope of im- 
proving his underſtanding in religious concerns. He 

ad bithertono conception of the enormous corrup- 
tions of that venal city, and was therefore aſtoniſned to 
find that even the habitation of St. Peter was become 
a den of thieves, His zealous ſpirit was ſtirred up in 
him, to give an open teſtimony to evangelical truth; 
and at length bycontinual preaching he incurred the 
hatred ofthe ruling powers. In fine, he was degraded 
from the prieſthood, and was burnt four years after his 


. arrival at Rome, in the year 1436, during the ponti- 
. ficate of Eugenius, the ſucceſſor of that ſame Martin 
who was raiſed to the popedom by the council 


of. Conſtance. Several others, who like him were 
enlightened, and like him were faithful to their God, 
though unconnected with any particular church, 
were executed in Germany, not long after the 
burning of John Huſs. | 

Jerom Savanarola, an Italian monk, by his zeal, 


learning, and piety, incurred in an eminent manner 


the hatred of the court of Rome. Notwithſtanding 
the 


Fox, Vol. I. p. 758. 
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the repeated menaces of the pope, he continued to 


preach the word of God with great vehemence, and 
with a degree of light and knowledge, which ſeems 
ſuperior to that of moſt, if not of all men, in that 


age. In 1496 he upheld the ſtandard of the a. v. 
goſpel at Florence, though many warned him of the 1496. 


danger, to which he was expoſed by his great bold- 


neſs. At length, in the year 1498 *, he and twoother A. v. 
friars, named Dominic and Silveſter, were impri- 1498. 


ſoned. During his confinement, he wrote a ſpiritual 


meditation on the thirty- firſt pſalm, in which he de- 


leribed the conflict between the fleſh and the ſpirit, 
A ſubject peculiarly evangelical, and which needs 
ſome real exerciſe of practical godlineſs, in order to 
be duly underſtood and reliſhed by mankind. 
The pope's legates arriving at Florence, Jerom and 
his two companions were charged with maintaining 
various heretical opinions,—one of which will deſerve 
to be diſtinctly mentioned as characteriſtic of-the 
times in which they lived. For example, they 
were accuſed in explicit terms of having preached 
the doctrine of free juſtification through faith in 
Chriſt; and after they had perſevered in what was 
called an obſtinate hereſy, they were degraded, deli- 


vered to the ſecular power at Florence, and burnt X- D. 


to death 1n the year 1499. 

There were alſo ſome ſouls who, in ſecret, ſerved 
God in the goſpel of his Son; and who knew what 
ſpirituality in religion meant, though from ſome 
particular circumſtances they never were expoſed 
to ſuffer in any conſiderable degree for righteouſ- 
ness fake. - Among theſe was the famous Thomas 


a Kempis, who died in 1471 +. Inſtead of enter- A. 5. 
ing into the tedious diſpute concerning the author 1471. 


of the well known book of the imitation of Jeſus 

Chriſt, let us be content with aſcribing it to this 

| monk, 
Fox, p. 830. + Du Pin. 
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monk, its reputed author. It would be imper- 
tinent in me to enter into any detail of a perform- 
ance, ſo familiar to religious readers: and let it 
fuffice to ſay, that it abounds with the moſt pious 
and devotional ſentiments, and could not have been 


24 written but by one well verſed in chriſtian expe- 


rience, though it partakes of the common defect of 
monaſtic writers; that is to ſay, it does not ſuffici- 
ny illuſtrate the doctrine of juſtification by faith. 

incent Ferrer, though bred in the midſt of 
darkneſs, and connected with the worſt of eccleſiaſ- 
tical characters, was a ſhining model of piety#, 
He was born at Valentia in Spain, became a Domi- 
nican friar, and what was far better, a zealous 
e of the word of God. A quotation from 


is book on ſpiritual life will deſerve the attention 


of ſtudents. ©** Do you deſire to ſtudy to advan- 
tage? Conſult God more than books, and aſk him 
humbly to make you -underſtand what you read. 


Study drains the mind and heart. Go from time 


to time to be refreſhed at the feet of Chriſt under 
his croſs. Some moments of repoſe there give 
freſh vigour and new light: interrupt your 


ſtudy by ſhort, but fervent ejaculations. Science 


is the gift of the Father of lights. Do not 
conſider it as attainable, merely by the work 
of your own mind or induſtry.” This holy perſon 
was retained in the ſervice of Peter de Luna, who, 
as pope, took the name of Benedict XIII., and was 
one of thoſe three popes, that were depoſed by the 
council of Conſtance. Very few men are repre- 
ſented in hiſtory to have been of a more proud and 


deceitful character than Peter de Luna. Vincent in- 


treated his maſter to reſign his dignity. Benedict 
rather artfully eluded than directly refuſed the 


requeſt. Biſhoprics and a cardinal's hat were then 


| offered 
* Butler, Vol. IV, 
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offered to Vincent; but his heart was inſenſible to 
the charms of worldly honours and dignities. He 
very earneſtly wiſhed to become an Apoſtolic miſ- 
fonary ; and, in this reſpect, he was at length 
gratified by Benedict. At the age of forty-two he 
began to preach with great fervor in every town 
from Avignon towards Valentia. His word is ſaid 
to have been powerful among the Jews, the Ma- 
hometans, and others. After he had laboured in 
Fpain, France, and Italy, he then, at the deſire of 
Henry IV. king of England, exerted himſelf in 
the ſame manner throughout the chief towns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Still finding Peter 
de Luna entirely obſtinate in his ambition, he re- 
nounced his ſervice, and, by the deſire of king 
Henry V., made Normandy, and Britanny, the 
theatre of his labours during the laſt two years of 
his life —He died at the age of ſixty-two. 

How truly humble this man was, appears from 
the whole of this little account which I can collect 
concerning him ; and particularly, from his own 
confeſſion ; * my whole life is a fink of iniquity : 
I am all infection: I am corruption throughout. 
I feel this to be ſo more and more. Whoever is 
proud, ſhall ſtand without. Chriſt manifeſts his 
truth to the lowly, and hides himſelf from the 
proud,” WS 


Antoninus, arch-biſhop of Florence, born in 
the year 1389, ſeems to have been a ſimilar cha- A. p. 
nQter®, Great things are related of his paſtoral 1389. 
labors and ſervices. His ſecretary, obſerving his 
indefatigable exertions, once ſaid to him, The 
life of a biſhop is truly pitiable, if he is doomed to 
lve in ſuch a conſtant hurry as you live.“ To 
enjoy inward peace,“ replied he, we muſt, _ 


Butler, = V. 


vol. IV. 
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all our affairs, ever reſerve a cloſet as it were in our 
hearts, where we are to remain retired within our- 
ſelves, and where no worldly buſineſs can enter.“ 
He died aged ſeventy; and is ſaid to have frequently 
repeated, in his laſt moments, words which he had 


been accuſtomed to uſe in the time of his health; 


namely, To ſerve God is to reign.” 


Let Bernardin “ of the republic of Sienna, cloſe 

this conciſe review of the fifteenth century. He 

A. D. was born in the year 1380, and on account of his 

1380. uncommon zeal in preaching, was called * the 

burning coal.” He gave this advice to clergymen, 

« Seek firſt the kingdom of God; and the Holy 

Ghoſt will give you- a wiſdom, which no adverſary 

can withſtand.” This excellent man expreſſed an 

earneſt wiſh to be able to cry out with a trumpet 

through the world, How long will ye love ſim- 
plicity ?“ He died aged ſixty-three years. 


* Id, 
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CENTURY XVI. 


CHAP. I. 


THE REFORMATION UNDER THE CONDUCT 
OF LUTHER, 


PRELIMINARIES. 


—_ ſixteenth century opened with a proſpect 
of all others the molt gloomy, in the eyes of 
every true Chriſtian. Corruption both in doctrine 
and in practice had exceeded all bounds; and the 
general face of Europe, though the name of Chriſt 
was every where profeſſed, preſented nothing that 
was properly Evangelical. Great efforts indeed had 


been made to emancipate the Church from the 


powers of darkneſs;” and in conſequence many 
individual fouls had been conducted into the path 
of ſalvation. Still nothing like a general reforma- 


tion had taken place in any part of Europe. For 


it muſt be confeſſed, that the labors of Claudius 
of Turin, of the Waldenfian Barbs, of Wickliff, 
and of Huſs, had not been ſufficiently directed 
againſt the predominant. corruptions in docttine, 
though the practical abuſes of the popeddm had 
been oppoſed with ingenuous freedom and diſin- 
tereſted courage, The external branches only, 
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rather than the bitter root itſelf, which ſupported 
all the evils of falſe religion, being attacked, no 
288282 or extenſive change had enſued. The 

aldenſes were too feeble to moleſt the popedom; 
and the Huſſites, divided among — and 
worn out by a long ſeries of contentions, were re- 
duced to ſilence. Among both were found perſons 
of undoubted godlineſs, but they appeared incapa- 
ble of making effectual impreſſions on the kingdom 
of antichriſt. The Roman pontiffs were ſtill the 
uncontrouled patrons of impiety: neither the ſcan- 
dalous crimes of Alexander VI., nor the military 
ferocity of Julius II., —pontiffs whoſe actions it is 
impertinent to the plan of this hiſtory to detail, 
ſeem to have leſſened the dominion of the court of 
Rome, or to have opened the eyes of men ſo as to 
induce them to make a ſober inveſtigation of the 
nature of true religion. | 

But not many years after the commencement of 
this century, the world beheld an attempt to reſtore 
the light of the goſpel, more evangelically judici- 
ous, more ſimply founded on the word of God, 
and more ably and more ſucceſsfully conducted than 
any which had ever been ſeen ſince the days of 
Auguſtine. Martin Luther, whom Divine Provi- 
dence raiſed up for this purpoſe, was evidently the 
Inſtrument rather than the agent of this reforma- 


tion. He was led from ſtep to ſtep, by a ſeries of 


circumſtances, far beyond his original intentions; 
and in a manner, which might evince the excellency 
of the power to be of God and not of man“. Even 
the reformations, which took place in ſeveral other 
pans of Europe, beſides Germany, the ſcene of 
uther's tranſactions, were in a great meaſure de- 
rived from the light, which he was enabled to 
diffuſe among mankind. And as the peculiar ex- 
-Fellency of the revival of godlineſs now before 5 
2 Cor. iv. 5. F 
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lay in this, that it was converſant in fundamentals 
of doctrine, rather than in correction of mere abuſes 
of practice, hence the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm re- 
commends itſelf in an eſpecial manner to the ſtudy 
of every theologian. 

That I may be able to furniſh the reader with a 
clear and ſatisfactory view of this important part of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, I ſhall particularly avail myſelf 
of the labors of the learned Seckendorf, who pub- 
liſhed a latin tranſlation of Maimbourg's* hiſtory, 
and who, in a diffuſive comment, often corrected 
and refuted it, and at the ſame time ſupplied. from 
the very beſt materials whatever might be wanted 
to illuſtrate the progreſs of Lutheraniſm. The au- 
thentic documents derived from the archives of the 
royal houſe of Saxe Gotha, and the original papers 

Luther, Melancthon, and other reformers are 
largely |» way by this author. He adverts alſo 
continually to the oppoſite accounts of the Romiſh 
writers. In fine, he ſeems to have examined all 


the beſt ſources of information on this ſubject, and 


to hive placed before his readers, whatever might 
be needful to inform their judgments. I follow 
Seckendorf therefore as my principal guide, yet not 
excluſively ; I alſo make uſe of father Paul, of Du 


Pin, ef Sleidan, Thuanus, &c. &c. The merely mo- 
dern writers, who too commonly treat theſe inte- 


reſting matters in a ſuperficial manner, content with 
elegance of ſtile, and an indulgence to the popular 
taſte, afford little ſervice towards the execution of 


my plan. 


In a manuſcript hiſtory, extending from the year 
1524 to 1541, compoſed by Frederic Myconius, a 
very able coadjutor of Luther and Melancthon, the 
author deſcribes the ſtate of religion in the begin- 

; ning 

* Louis Maimbourg, a learned Jeſuit, wrote celebrated hiſ- 

tones of Calviniſm, Lutheraniſm, Arianiſm, &c. &c, 
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ning of this century in ſtriking terms. © The paſſion 
and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, were treated as a bare hiſ- 
tory, like the Odyfley of Homer : Concerning faith, 
by which the righteouſneſs of the Redeemer and 
eternal lite are apprehended, there was the deepeſt 
filence: Chriſt was deſcribed as a ſevere judge, 
ready to condemn all who were“ deſtitute of the 
interceſſion of ſaints and of pontifical intereſt. In 
the room of Chriſt, were ſubſtituted as ſaviours 
and interceſſors, the Virgin Mary, like a Pagan 
Diana, and other ſaints, who from time to time 
had been created by the popes. Nor were men, it 
ſeems, entitled to the benefit of their prayers except 
they deſerved it of them by their works. What 
ſort of works was neceflary for this end was diſ- 
tinctly explained; not the works preſcribed in the 
decalogue, and enjoined on all mankind, but ſuch 
as enriched the prieſts and monks. Thoſe, who 
died neglecting theſe, were configned to hell, or at 
leaſt to purgatory, till they were redeemed from it 
by a ſatisfaction made either by themſelves or by 
their- proxies. The frequent-pronunciation df the 
Lord's prayer and the ſalutation of the Virgin, 
and the recitations of the canonical hours, con- 
ſtantly engaged thoſe who undertook to be religi- 
ous. An incredible maſs of ceremonious obſervances 
was every where viſible; while groſs wickedneſs was 
practiſed, under the encouragement of indulgences, 
by which the guilt of the crimes was eafily expiated. 
The preaching of the word was the leaſt part of the 
epiſcopal function: rites and proceſſions employed 


the biſhops perpetually, when engaged in religious | 


exerciſes. The number of clergy was enormous, 
and their lives were moſt ſcandalous. I ſpeak of 
thoſe whom I have knowa in the town of Gothen, 
&c.” If we add to this the teſtimony of Pellica- 

| nus, 


* Seckendorf, Vol. I. p: 4. 
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nus, another of Luther's followers, „that a Greek 
Teſtament could not be procured at any price in 
all Germany F, what can be wanting to complete 
the picture of that darkneſs in which men lived, 
and in what did the Chriſtian nations differ from 
Pagans, except in the name? It may be proper to 
mention, that even the univerſity of Paris, the firſt of 
all the famous ſchools of learning, could not furniſh 
a ſingle perſon capable of ſupporting a controverſy 
againſt Luther on the foundation of Scripture. And 
ſcarcely any Chriſtian doctor in the beginning of this 
century had a critical knowledge of the word of 
God. The reader may find it uſeful to be detained 
a little longer in contemplating the ſituation of the 
Chriſtian world at the time of Luther's appearance, 
The obſervations I have to offer for this purpoſe 
ſhall be arranged under four diſtinct wal a and 
they will, I truſt, aſſiſt us in demonſtrating the im- 

rtance of the reformation, and fully evince that 
the difference between popery and proteſtantiſm is 
not merely verbal. 

1. The popiſh doctrine of indulgences was then in 
the higheſt reputation. We ſhall be in no danger of 
miſrepreſenting this doctrine, if we ſtate it accord- 
ing to the ideas of one of the ableſt champions of 


popery- F. The church, he tells us, impoſes painful 


works or ſufferings on offenders; which, being diſ- 
charged or undergone with humility, are called ſatis- 
factions; and when regarding the fervor of the peni- 
tents or other good works, ſhe remits ſome part ofthe 
taſk, this is called * an indulgence.” For he pretends. 


that the infinite ſatisfaction of Chriſt may be ap- 


plied in two ways, either by entire remiſſion, with- 
out the reſervation of any puniſhment, or by the 
WO. _ changing 


® Page 132, Id. | 
+ Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux, in an expoſition of the doctrine 


of the Catholic church in matters of controverſy. 
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changing of a greater puniſhment into a leſs, 
The firſt, he ſays, is done in baptiſm, the ſecond 


1n-the caſe of fins committed after baptiſm.” And 
here he gives us the authority of the council of 
Trent, to ſupport his aſſertion, namely, The power 


to grant indulgences has been committed to the 
church by Jeſus Chriſt, and the vſe of them is be- 
neficial to ſal vation.“ Thoſe, he obſerves, who 
depart this life indebted to divine juſtice for ſome 
of the pains reſerved, muſt ſuffer them in another 
life in the ſtate of purgatory.” 

Reliefs are however provided in this caſe alſo; 


the benefit of indulgences extends, it ſeems, beyond 


the grave, and the doctrine of commutation for of- 
fences, applied in real practice by the friends of the 
deceaſed, was held to be valid in heaven. The 


foundation of all this ſyſtem was generally believed 
to be this: There was ſuppoſed to be an infinite 


treaſure of merit in Chriſt and the Saints ; which 
was abundantly more than ſufficient for themſelves; 
thus, what is ſtrictly true of the Divine Saviour, was 
aſſerted alſo of Saints, namely, that they had done 
works of ſupererogation. This treaſure was de- 
poſited in the church, under the conduct of the See 
of Rome, and was ſold, —for literally fold it was for 
money, —at that See's diſcretion to thoſe who were 


able and willing to pay for it; and few were found 


willing to undergo the courſe of a ſevere penance of 


, unpleaſant auſterities, when they could afford to 


commute for it by pecuniary. payments. The 
popes, and under them the biſhops and the clergy, 
particularly the Dominican and Franciſcan friars, 
had the diſpoſition of this treaſure ; and as the pon- 
riffs had the power of canonizing new ſaints at their 


own will, the fund was ever growing; and ſo long as 


the ſyſtem could maintain its credit, the riches of 


their church, thus ſecularized under the * 
| 0 
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of religion, became a Sea without a ſhore. No 
impartial examiner of authentic records will ſay, 


that I have overcharged this account of indul- 


nces. In fact, theſe were the ſymptoms of the 
an ſtage of papal depravity; and as the moral 
evils, which they encouraged, were plain to every 
one not totally deſtitute of diſcernment, they were 
the firſt objects, aſſaulted by the reformers. 
2. But the views of thoſe wiſe and holy perſon- 
were far more extenſive. They ſaw, that a 
practice ſo ſcandalouſly corrupt, was connected with 
the groſſeſt ignorance of the nature of Goſpel- grace. 
The doctrine of juſtification, in its explicit form, 
had been loſt for many ages to the Chriſtian world. 
If men had really believed, that by the grace of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſalvation was obtained, and that 
God “ juſtifies the ungodly” through faith alone, 
how could they have been impoſed on by the traffic 
of indulgences? In whatever manner the papiſt 
might ſubtilize and divide, he was compelled by his 
ſyſtem to hold, that by a compliance with the rules 
of the church, either in the way of indulgences, or 
by ſome ſeverer mode, pardon was to be obtained; 
and that the ſatisfaction of Chriſt was not ſuffici- 


ently meritorious for this end; in other words that 


the gift of God is not eternal life by Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord *. And in fact the preachers of indul- | 
gences, whether popes themſelves or their miniſters, 
held out to the people with ſufficient clearneſs, that 
the inheritance of eternal life was to be purchaſed 
by indulgences. .. Proofs of this have already ap- 
peared in the courſe of this hiſtory, and more will 
be given hereafter. The teſtimony of Sleidan, one 
of the moſt judicious and diſpaſſionate hiſtorians, 
to the nature of indulgences, well deſerves to be 


| Franſcribed in this place. It is contained in the 


| beginning 
* See Rom, vi. end. 
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beginning of his excellent hiſtory. Pope Leo X. 
making uſe of that power, which his predeceffors 


bad uſurped over all Chriſtian churches, ſent abroad 


into all kingdoms his letters and bulls, with ample 
promiſes of the full pardon of fins, and of eternal 
ſalvation to ſuch as would purchaſe the ſame with 
money !!“ Even when the traffic of indul. 
gences was checked by the pontiffs, as being 
carried on in too groſs a manner, no clear account 
Was given in what the abuſe conſiſted. In fine, it 
was evident, that no reformation could take place 
through the medium of qualifying and correcti 
abuſes of this traffic. The ſyſtem itſelf was wholly 
impious, and the right knowledge of Juſtification 
was the only remedy adequate to the evil. This, 
therefore, the reader is to look for, as the moſt capital 
object of the reformation : and thus, in the demoli- 
tion of one aof the vileſt perverſions of ſuperſtition, 


there ſuddenly aroſe and revived, in all its infant 


ſimplicity, that Apaſtolical doctrine, in which is 
contained the great myſtery of the Scriptures. 

3. The ſtate of mankind at that time was pecu- 
Liarly adapted to the reception of fo rich a dil- 
play of eee God ſent a plentiful rain, 
whereby he did confirm his inheritance, when it 
was weary *, Men were then bound faſt in fetter 
of iron: their whole religion was one enormous 
mals of bondage. Terrors beſet them on every 
fide; and the fiction of purgatory was ever teeming 
with ghoſts and apparitions. Perſons truly ferious,— 
and ſuch there ever were and will be, becauſe there 
ever was and will be a true church on carth,—were 
ſo clouded in their underſtandings by the prevall- 


ing corruptions of the hierarchy, that they could 


find no acceſs to God by Jeſus Chriſt. The road of 
ſimple faith, grounded on the divine promiſes, yt 
| | | | ne 
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nected always with real humility, and always produc- 
tixe of hearty and grateful obedience, was ftopped 
up with briars and thorns. No certain reſt could 
be afforded to the weary mind, and a ftate of doubr, 
of allowed doubt and anxiety, was recommended by 
the papal ſyſtem. What a joyful doctrine then was 
that of the real goſpel of remiſſion of fins through 
Chriſt alone received by faith!—a doctrine, which is 
indeed to be found every where in the Scriptures 
but theſe were almoſt unknown among the people 
at the beginning of the reformation. 

4. Should the Philoſophical ſceptic, or the Pha- 
riſaical formaliſt expreſs his ſurpriſe, that I ſhould 


lay ſo great a ftreſs on the Chriſtian article of Juſti- 
fication, and wonder that any perſons ſhould ever - 


be at a loſs to diſcover the way of obtaining true 
peace of conſcience, it may be uſeful towards ſatiſ- 
fying his ſcruples, to remind ſuch a character of a 
FOURTH mark of corruption, which much prevailed 


in the times previous to the reformation. This is, 


the predominance of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in 
Europe at that period, —a philoſophy, which knew 


nothing of original fin and native depravity, which 


allowed nothing to be criminal but certain external 


_ flagitious actions, and which was unacquainted with 
the idea of any righteouſneſs of grace, imputed to 


a finner. How many in this age, who neither know 


ſelf. righteous notions of religion! Theſe. are con- 
genial to our fallen nature, and are incapable, while 
they prevail in the mind, of adminiſtering any cure 
to papal bondage, except that which is worſe than 
the diſeaſe ſelf, They tend to lead men into the 
depths of Atheiſtic profaneneſs. But the perſon, 
whom God raiſed up particularly at this time to 
inſtruct an ignorant world, was moſt remarkably 
eminent for ſelf- Knowledge. Only characters of this 

| | ſort 


—— 


nor value Ariſtotle, do yet altogether follow his 
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ſort are qualified to inform mankind in ſubjects of 
the laſt importance towards the attainment of their 
eternal happineſs. —Luther knew himſelf; and he 


knew alſo the ſcriptural grounds on which he ſtood 


in his controverſies with the ecclefiaſtical rulers, 
His zeal was diſintereſted, his courage undaunted. 
Accordingly, when he had once erected the ſtandard 


of truth, he continued to uphold it with an uncon- 


querable intrepidity, which merits the gratitude and 
eſteem of al facceeding ages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


* 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY con- 
CERNING INDULGENCES. 


OPE Alexander VII., the moſt flagitious of 
men, died in the year 1503. After the ſhort 


A. D. 


interval of the dominion of Pius III. who ruled the 1503. 


church leſs than a year, Julius II. was elected Pon- 
tiff. A circumſtance attended this election, which 
deſerves to be recorded “ as a memorable indication 
of thoſe times. The cardinals agreed upon oath be- 
fore the election, and obliged the new pontiff after 
his election to take the ſame oath,—that a general 
council ſhould be called within two years to reform 


the church. The effect of this meaſure, which ſo 


ſtrongly implied the conſent of the Chriſtian world 
to the neceſſity of a reformation, was the council 
of Piſa. But nothing good was to be expected from 
- Julius, a man, in the language of worldly greatneſs, 
renowned for military ambition. By his intrigues the 
council of Piſa was diffolved, and Julius died in 
1513, after he had filled the Chriſtian world with 
blood and confuſion by his violence and rapacity. 

Leo X. ſucceeded, - a man famous for the en- 


couragement of letters and the fine arts; and 


gSechendorf, Vol. I. p. 3. | 

+ This prelate, the ſon of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was ordain- 
ed at the age of ſeven years, made an abbot before he was eight 
years old, and at the age of thirteen became a cardinal ! Such 
was the influence of his father in the court of Rome! Lorenzo, 
in a prudential letter to his ſon, tells him, that he had heard 
with pleaſure of his attention to communion and confeflion ; and 


A. D. 
CSI 3s 


deſervedly | 


that there was no better way for him to obtain the favour of 


heaven, than by habituating himſelf to the performance of ſuch 
duties, -Roſcoe's life of Lorenzo de Medici. 

Lorenzo appears to have known the art of riſing in this world, 
better than the narrow road to eternal life, 
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deſervedly celebrated among the patrons of learned 
men. But hiſtorical veracity can ſcarcely admit 
any further encomium on his character. He was a 
Florentine of the illuſtrious houſe of the Medici, 
and inherited the elegant taſte and munificent ſpirit 


of that family. He was elected pope in the thiny. 


ſeventh. year of his age. Though refined and hu. 
manized by his love of the liberal arts, and extremely 
abhorrent from the ſavage manners of Alexander and 
of Julius, he poſſeſſed other qualities, no leſs in. 
conſiſtent than theirs with the character of a paſtor 


of the church of Chriſt. An exceſſive magnifi- 


cence, a voluptuous indolence, and above all, a 
total want of religious principle, rendered him per. 
haps more ſtrikingly void of every ſacerdotal quali- 
fication than any pontiffs before him. He has 
been accuſed of open infidelity ; but the proofs are 
faid to be only negative ; certainly, however, he at 
no time took the leaſt pains to diſcover to man- 
kind, that he had a fincere reverence for religion. 
It was during the. pontificate of this man, that 
Providence gave the ſevereſt blow to the authority 
of the Roman hierarchy, which it had ever received 
ſince the days of Gregory II. | 

Both before his exaltation and after it, he op- 
poſed with dexterity and ſucceſs the laudable at- 
tempts after a reformation, which have been men- 
tioned. A council called by this pope, and held 
in the Lateran palace, was directed under his au- 
ſpices againſt the determinations of the council of 
Piſa. Afterwards in the year 1517, the univerſity 
of Paris, renowned at that time through Europe 
for learning and knowledge, appealed from its de- 


ciſions to a future general council. It is not neceſ- 


ſary to enter into the detail of theſe tranſactions. 
They are here briefly mentioned in a general wa 


for the purpoſe of ſhowing that common — 


* 
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and the voice of natural conſcience had agreed to 8 
the neceſſity of a reformation, though men knew 
not the principles on which it ought to proceed. 
The greateſt perſonages of the times had delivered 
their ſentiments to the ſame. The exiſtence of the 
diſtemper was admitted. The true remedy was un- 
known: That was to be drawn only from the word 
of God; — and almoſt all parties were equally 
ignorant of the contents of the ſacred volumes. In 
bs fame year, however, 1517, the ſpirit of Luther A. D. 
was raiſed up, to inſtruct the ignorant, to rouſe the 1517. 
negligent, and to oppoſe the ſcandalous practices of 
intereſted and ambitious eccleſiaſtical rulers. 
No reformer had ever an opportunity more 

favourable to his deſigns. Such was the temerity 
of the exiſting hierarchy, that they might ſeem 
even to have purpoſely afforded to their opponents 
an advantage for the beginning of a conteſt, or 
rather to have been providentially infatuated. Leo 
X., after he had preſided almoſt five years, having 
reduced himſelf to traits by his prodigal expences 
of various kinds, and being deſirous to complete 
the erection of St. Peter's Church, begun at Rome 
by his predeceſſor Julius II., after his example had 
— to the ſale of indulgences, the general na- 
ture of which Maimbourg deſcribes much in the | 
ſame manner” as has been done in the foregoing 
chapter . Theſe be publiſhed throughout the 
Chriſtian world, granting freely to all, who would 
pay money for the building of St. Peter's Church, 

| the 


® Seckend. p. 8. Let the reader remember, that this incom- 
parable anthor, S. . us all along the very words of his 
antagoniſt, whence the Papal as well as the Proteſtant materials 
are continually held up to view. ; 
| _ Even Du Pin allows, that Leo was naturally proud and lofty ; 
and he confeſſes, that the erection of St. Peter's Church was 
the oocaſion of that pope's having recourſe to the ſale of indul- 
gences, Book II. I, f f : 
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the licence of eating eggs and cheeſe in the time of 
Lent. This is one of the many ridiculous circum- 
ſtances which attended Leo's indulgences, and it 
is gravely related by the papal hiſtorians. The pro- 
mulgation of theſe indulgences in Germany, was 
committed to a prelate, the brother of the elector 
of Brandenburg. His name was Albert, a man who 
at that very time held two arch-biſhoprics, namely, 
thoſe of Mentz and of Magdeburg, and who him- 


ſlelf received immenſe profits from the ſale. Albert 


delegated the office to John Tetzel, a Dominican 
inquiſitor, well qualified for an employment of this 
kind. He was a bold and enterpriſing monk of 
uncommon impudence, and had already diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf in a fimilar tranſaction. He had 
proclaimed indulgences in ſupport of the war 
againſt the Muſcovites, and by that means had 
much enriched the Teutonic knights, who had 


* undertaken that war. This frontleſs monk,” 


ſays a celebrated eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian “, * exe- 
cuted this iniquitous commiſſion not only with 
matchleſs inſolence, indecency, and fraud, but 
even carried his impiety ſo far as to derogate from 


the all fufficient power and influence of the merits 


of Chriſt.” Myconius aſſures us, that he himſelf 
heard Tetzel declaim with incredible effrontery con- 
cerning the unlimited power of the pope and the 
efficacy of indulgences. The people believed, that the 


moment any perſon had paid the money for the in- 
dulgence, he became certain of his ſalvation, and that 


the ſouls, for whom the indulgences were bought, 
were inſtantly releaſed out of purgatory. So Maim- 
bourg allows; and if the people really believed the 
current doctrine of the times, and looked on the 
preachers of indulgences as men worthy of credit, 
they muſt have believed ſo. We have * 
: | | ſeen 
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ſeen popes themſelves to hold this confident lan- 
guage. Joh Tetzel boaſted, that he had ſaved 
more ſouls trim hell by his indulgences, than St. 
Peter had converted to Chriſtianity by his preach- 
ing. He aſſured the purchaſers of them, that their 
cnmes, however enormous, would be forgiven ; 
whence it became almoſt needleſs for him to bid 
them diſmiſs all fears concerning their ſalvation. 
For remiſſion of fing being fully obtained, what 


doubt could there be of ſalvation? In the uſual 


form of abſolution, written by his own hand, he 
faid, “I, by the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, through 
the merits of his moſt holy paſſion, and by the 
authority of his blefſed Apoſtles, Peter and Paul, 
and of our moſt holy pope, delegated to me as 
commiſſioner, do abſolve thee,—firſt from all eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures however incurred; ſecondly, from 
all ſins committed by thee however enormous, — for 
ſo far the keys of the ſacred church extend: and, 
I do this by remitting to thee all * wen 
due to thee in purgatory on account of thy crimes, 
and I reftore thee to the innocence and purity in 


which thou waſt when baptized, ſo that the gates 


of puniſhment * may be ſhut to thee when dying, 
and the gates of paradiſe be opened.” Such was 


the ſtile in which theſe formulas were written. It 


is impertinent to blame the abuſes, committed by 
the officials; it is not to be ſuppoſed, that thebs 
formulas were without papal authority ; neither 
bas any thing of that kind ever been aſſerted. In 


regard: to the effect of indulgences in delivering 


perſons from the ſuppoſed torments of purgatory, 
the groſs declarations of Tetzel in public are-well 
known. The moment the money tinkles in the 
cheſt, your father's ſoul mounts up out of purga- 
tory,” It does not appear, that the rulers of the 
0 | hierarchy 
2 Seckend. p. 14. | 
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hierarchy ever found the leaſt fault with Tetzel as 
exceeding his commiſſion, till an oppoſition was 
openly made to the practice of indulgences. Whence 
it is evident, that the proteſtants have not unjuſtly 
cenſured the corruptions of the court of Rome in 
this reſpect. Leo is declared to have granted, im- 
mediately and without heſitation *, the profits of 
the indulgences collected in Saxony and the neigh- 
bouring countries as far as the Baltic, to his ſiſter 
the wite of prince Cibus, by way of gratitude for 
Perſonal favors which he had received from the 
family of the Cibi. The indulgences were farmed 
to the beſt bidders, and the undertakers employed 
| ſuch deputies to carry on the traffic, as they thought 
moſt likely to promote their lucrative views. The 
inferior officers concerned in this commerce were 
daily ſeen+ in public houſes, enjoying themſelves 
in riot and voluptuouſneſs : In fine, whatever the 
greateſt enemy of popery could have wiſhed, was 
at that time exhibited with the moſt undiſguiſed 
impudence and temerity, as if on purpoſe to render 
that wicked eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem infamous betore ail 
mankind, Te. | 
Indulgences were granted alſo at this time on 
many PARTICULAR occaſions. The conſecrated 
Hoſt had been loſt at the pariſh church at Schinie- 
deberg in the dioceſe of Miſnia; in conſequence of 
which, the paſtor had excommunicated the deacon 
and the porter of the church. Theſe men, whom 
the ſuperſtition of the times had made culprits, 
had however recourſe ta the generoſity of Tetzel, 
who was in the neighbourhood, and who furniſhed 
them with a diploma of abſolution . The prices 
of theſe indulgences were accommodated to the 
various circumſtances of petitioners; and thus hs 
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plan was formed and was ſucceſsfully carrying into 
execution, which would infallibly lay all orders of 
men under contribution. The prodigious ſale of 
indulgences evinces both the profound ignorance 
of the age, and alſo the power of ſuperſtitious fears, 
with which the conſciences of men were then diſ- 
trefſled. This however was the very ſituation of 


things, which opened the way for the reception of 


the Goſpel, Bur who was to proclaim the Goſpel 
in its native beauty and fimplicity ? To give a ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer to this queſtion was no eaſy mat- 
ter, The princes, the biſhops, and the learned 
men of the times, ſaw all this ſcandalous traffic 
reſpecting the pardon of fins, but none was found 
who poſſeſſed the knowledge, the courage, and the 
honeſty, neceſſary to detect the fraud, and to lay 
open to mankind the true doctrine of ſalvation by 
the remiſſion of fins through Jeſus Chriſt. But at 
length an obſcure paſtor appeared, who alone and 
without help, began to erect the ſtandard of ſound 
religion. No man who believes that The prepara- 


tion of the heart is from the Lord,” will doubt 


whether Martia Luther, in this great undertaking, 
was moved by the Spirit of God. This extraordi- 
nary perſon, at that time an Auguſtine monk, was 
profeſſor or lecturer of the univerſity of Wittemberg 
in Saxony. That Academy was at once a college 


of ſtudents and a ſociety of monks, Frederic the 


Wiſe, elector of Saxony, ardently defirous of pro- 


moting literary knowledge, had added the former 


character to the latter, and always ſhewed a ſteady 
regard to Luther, on account of his ſkill and in- 
duſtry in advancing the reputation of that infant 
ſeminary of knowledge, which then was yery low 
and abject both in its revenues and its exterior 
appearance. Luther preached alſo from time to 
+ Ys | + I 5." - Ws, 
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time, and heard confeſſions*. In the memorable 
year 1517, it happened, that certain perſons, re- 
ting their confeſſions before him, and ownin 

themſelves to be atrocious offenders, yet refuſed to 
comply with the penances which he enjoined them, 
becauſe they ſaid they were poſſeſſed of diplomas of 


indulgences. Luther was ſtruck with the evident 


abſurdity of ſuch conduct, and ventured to refuſe 


them abſolurwn. The perſons thus rejected, com- 


plained loudly to Tetzel, who was preaching in a 
town at no great diſtance. The Dominican In- 
quiſitor had not been accuſtomed to contradiction. 
He ſtormed, and frowned, and menaced every one, 
who dared to oppoſe him; and ſometimes he or- 


dered a pile of wood to be conſtructed and ſet on 


fire for the purpoſe of ſtriking terror into the minds 


of heretics. Luther was at that time only thirty- 


four years old, vigorous both in mind and body, 
freſh from the ſchools, and fervent in the Scrip- 


+ tures. He ſaw crowds flock to Wittemberg and 


the neighbouring towns to purchaſe indulgences, 
and having no clear idea of the nature of that 
traffic, yet ſenſible of the obvious evils with which 
it muſt be attended, he began to ſignify, in a gentle 
manner, from 'the pulpit, that the people might 
be better- employed than in running from place to 
place to procure INDULGENCES. . So cautiouſly 
did this great man begin a work, the conſequence 
of which he then ſo little foreſaw. He did not ſo 
much as know at that time, who were the receivers 
of the money. In proof of this, we find he wrote 
to Albert, arch-biſhop of Mentz, who, be under- 


. ſtood, had appointed Tetzel to this employment, 


but with whoſe perſonal + concern in the gains he 
was then unacquainted, intreating him to withdraw 
the licence of.Tetzel, and expreſſing his. fears of 

5 N ; the 
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the evils which would attend the fale of Indul- 

nces. He ſent him likewiſe certain theſes which 
e had drawn up in the form of queries concern- 
ing this ſubject. He expreſſed himſelf with the 
greateſt caution and modeſty. In fact, he ſaw 
enough to alarm a tender conſcience, but he knew 


not well where to fix the blame. He was not, 


as yet, fully ſatisfied in his own mind either as to 
the extent of the growing miſchief, or the preciſe 
nature of its cauſe.—In this ſtate of doubt and 
anxiety, he wrote alſo to other biſhops, and par- 
ticularly to his own dioceſan the | biſhop of 
Brandenburg“, with whom he was a particular 
favourite. | a 
Nothing can be more orderly, candid, and open, 


than this conduct of our reformer . Zeal and - 


charity were here united with the moſt perfect 


regard to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The biſhop of 
Brandenburg reverenced the integrity of Luther, 
while he was aware of the dangerous ground on 
which he was advancing, © You will oppoſe the 
church,“ he replied, „you cannot think in what 
troubles you will involve yourſelf; you had much 
better be till and quiet.“ This was not a language 


calculated to repreſs the firm and intrepid ſpirit |, 


of the Saxon monk ; for, though by no means as 
yet a competent maſter of the points in debate, he 
| ſaw 
N * Id. p. 16. | IJ” : 

+ Du Pin, in conjunction with all the Roman catholic wri- 
ters, afſerts that Luther's zeal for the intereſt of his own order, 
led him to oppoſe the doctrine of indulgences. The beſt refu- 
tation of this calumny is to be derived from a fair ſtatement of 


fats. It has been ſaid likewiſe, that Staupitius, the vicar gene- 


ral of Luther's order of monks, and that the elector of Saxony, 
ſimulated Luther to commence his oppoſition. But there is no 
where to be found the ſmalleſt proof of theſe aſſertions. - The 
love of truth itſelf appears from his whole conduct to have in- 
his meaſures, and the ſtory needs only to be fairly 

__ order to convince any candid perſon, that this was 
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ſaw they were of too great magnitude for a con. 
ſcientious paſtor to paſs them by unnoticed ; He 
knew too the manners of lower life, and could 
judge, far better than the biſhops in general could 
do, of the miſchievous conſequences, which were to 
be app rehended. With deliberate ſteadineſs he ven. 
tured therefore to perſevere; and having tried in vain 
to procure the concurrence of the dignitaries of the 
church, he publiſhed his theſes, ninety · five in num- 
ber; and in fifteen days they were ſpread through- 
out Germany. Their effect on the minds of men 
was rapid and powerful, though Tetzel by threats, 
had filenced ſome paſtors who had faintly oppoſed 
him, and though biſhops and doors, through fear 
of the flames, remained perfectly filent. 

Thus,“ ſays Luther, — for much of the foregoing 
account is taken from his own words, I was com- 
mended as an excellent doctor, who, alone had 
the ſpirit to attempt ſo great an undertaking ; but 
the fame, which I had acquired was by no means 
agreeable to my mind ; becauſe I had then ſome 
doubts concerning the nature'of indulgences, and 
becauſe I feared that the, taſk was beyond my 
powers and capacity“. | 

But the real motives of Luther will be diſcovered 
in the ſureſt manner by a brief review of the man- 
ners and ſpirit of the man, previous to his open 
declarations reſpecting indulgences.— This Saxon 
reformer was born in the year 1483 at Iſſeben, a 
* town belonging to the county of Mansfield. His 
father wrought jn the mines of Mansfield which 
were at that time very famous; and, after the birth 

of his fon Martin Luther, removed to that town, 
became a proprietor 1n the mines, diſcharged public 
offices there, and was eſteemed by all men for his 


integrity. He gave a very liberal education ta 


8 Martin, 
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Martin, who was remarkable for dutiful affection 


to his parents in general, though in one inſtance, 
to be mentioned preſently, he was led away by 
the ſuperſtition of the times, ſo as to offend his 
facher exceedingly: After he had made great pro- 
ficiency/ in his ſtudies at Magdeburg, Eiſenach, 
and Erfurt, he commenced maſter of arts in the 
univerſity of Erfurt, at the age of twenty; and 
having now finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy, he 
began to give cloſe attention to the ſcience of the 
civil law, and is faid to have intended to advance 
himſelf by pleading at the bar; but he was diverted 
from his purpoſe by an accident“. As he was 
walking in the fields with one of his moſt intimate 
friends, his companion was ſuddenly killed by 
lightning; and Luther himſelf was fo terrified, 
partly, by this event, and partly by the horrid noiſe 
of the thunder, that while his mind was in the ut- 
moſt conſternation, he formed the haſty reſolution 


of withdrawing from the world, and of throwing 


himſelf into the monaſtery at Erfurt. His father, 
2 man of plain, but ſound underſtanding, ſtrongly 
remonſtrated. The fon as ſtrongly pleaded, what 
he conſidered as a terrible call from heaven, to take 
upon himſelf the monaſtic vow. *© Take care” 


_ replied the father, that you are not enſnared by 


a deluſion of the devil.” .But the mind of Martin 
was determined; and filial diſobedience, in ſuch a 
cale, was looked on as a virtue. To the great 
grief and mortification of his father, he entered the 


-monaſtery in the year 1 505. 


In one of his letters, he owns that, from the very 
beginning of his monaſtic life, he was cnt 
© Du Pin; /Moreri, Maimbourg. 8 


Some authors ſay, that Luther's intimate friend was found 


murdered about the ſame time that he himſelf was fo terrified by 
the thunder, | 
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ſad and dejected *; and being unable to give peace 


to his mind, he at length opened his griefs to John 
Staupitius, vicar general of the Auguſtine monks 
in Germany, a man highly eſteemed by Frederic 
the Wiſe, and conſulted by him particularly in 
things which concerned the univerſity of Wittem- 


berg. Stavpitius himſelf appears to have had ſome 


ſerious views of religion, and a degree of knowledge 
at that time very uncommon. After Luther had 
explained to him the uneaſy thoughts with which 
he was burdened, « You do not know, faid he, 


how uſeful and neceſſary this trial may be to you; 
God does not thus exerciſe you for nothing; you 
will one day fee that he will employ you as his 


ſervant for great purpoſes.” The event gave ample 
honor to the ſagacity of Staupitius, and it is very 
evident, that a deep and folid conviction of fin, 
leading the mind to the ſearch of ſcripture - truth, 
and the inveſtigation of the way of peace, was the 


main ſpring of Luther's whole after- conduct; and 


indeed this view of our reformer's ſtate of mind fur- 
niſhes the only key to the diſcovery of the real mo- 


tives, by which he was influenced in his public tranſ- 
actions. Raſh and prejudiced writers of the popiſh 


perſuaſion chooſe to repreſent him as having been 


under the dominion of avarice or ambition, but 


till they can produce ſome proofs beyond their own 
ſuſpicions or bare affirmations, all ſuch flanderous 
accuſation muſt fall to the ground. In truth, no 
man was ever more free from avarice and ambition: 
the fear of God predominated to a very bigh de- 


| _ gree in Luther's mind; and a nice ſenſipility of 
conſcience, attended with an uncommon infight 
_ Into the depth of our natural depravity, allowed 


him no reſt. As yet he underſtood: not the ſcrip- 
tures; nor felt that peace of God which paſleth 
SEARS wy . underſtanding. 
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underſtanding. He had too much light to fit 
down in flothful content and indifference, and too 
little to diſcern the rich treaſures of the Goſpel, and 
apply its healing promiſes to deep convictions of 
fin and miſery. He remained for above a year not 
only in conſtant anxiety and ſuſpenſe, but in per- 
petual dread and alarm. All theſe” things are 
abundantly evident, and beyond all contradiQtion, 
to thoſe who are acquainted with his writings.— 
In the ſecond year after Luther had entered into 
the monaſtery, he accidentally met with a latin bible 
in the library. It proved to him a treaſure. Then 
be firſt diſcovered, that there were MoRE ſcripture- 
paſſages extant than thoſe, which were read to the 
people. For the ſcriptures were at that time very 
little known in the world, In reading the ward of 
God with prayer, his underſtanding was gradually 
enlightened, and he found ſome beams of evange- 
lical comfort to dart into his ſoul. The ſame year he 
was refreſhed in his ſickneſs by the diſcourſe of an 
old monk, who ſhewed him that remiſſion of fins 
was to be apprehended by faith alone, and referred 
him to a paſſage in Bernard's ſermon on the an- 
nunciation, where the ſame doctrine was taught. 
With incredible ardor he now gave himſelf up to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures and the books of Au- 
guſtine. He was at length regarded as the moſt 
ingenious and learned man of his order in Ger- 
many. But the ſoul of Luther was conſtantly 
panting for ſomething very different from ſecular 


He was ordained in the year 1507, and in the 


next year was called to the profeſſorſhip at Wit- 
temberg by Staupitius, where a theatre was opened 
for the diſplay of his talents both as a teacher of 
philofophy and as a popular preacher; He excelled 


in both capacities. Eloquent by nature, and power- 


ful 
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ful in moving the affeftions, acquainted alſo in a 


very uncommon manner with the elegancies and 


energy of his native tongue, he became the wonder 
of his age. Theſe things are allowed very liberally 
by his enemies *; but it ought to be obſerved, that 
the exerciſes of his own mind, by which, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, he was led more and 
more into Chriſtian truth, would naturally add a 
ſtrength to his oratory, unattainable by thoſe who 
ſpeak not from the heart. Martin Polichius, a 
doctor of law and medicine, exclaimed ; © This 
monk will confound all the doQors, will exhibit 
new doctrine, and reform the whole Roman church; 
for he is intent on reading the writings of the pro- 
phets and apoſtles, and he depends on the word of 
Fefus Chriſt ; this, neither the Philoſophers nor the 
Sophiſts can ſubvert.” He, who ſpake thus, was 
himſelf looked on as a prodigy of wiſdom ; and, I 
ſuppoſe, a degree of diſcernment, lefs than his, might 
have ſhewn an attentive obſerver, that the didactic 
plan of Luther was that of an Original Thinker, 
who was not likely to confine himſelt to the beaten 
track, but to produce ſomething new to mankind. 
Melancthon's conciſe account entirely agrees with 
this ſtatement. '** Polichius,” ſays he, * often 
declared, that there was a ſtrength of intelle& in 
this man, which he plainly foreſaw would produce 
a revolution in the popular and ſcholaſtic religion 
of the-times.”-—Nor does it ſeem at all improbable, 
but that if Luther had followed merely the dictates 
of his own adventurous genius, he might have been 
the inventor of ſome novel theological ſchemes and 
doctrines. But all tendency to fanciful excurſions 
in the important concerns of religion, was effec- 
tually reſtrained and chaſtiſed in the mind of our 
reformer by his profound reverence for the written 


word: 
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word : moreover, from his firſt entrance into the 
monaſtery, he appears to have been taught of God, 
and to have been led more and more into ſuch 
diſcoveries of native depravity, as render a man low 
in his own eyes, and diſpoſe him to receive the 
genuine goſpel of Chriſt. | 

In the year 1510, he was ſent to Rome on ſome 


buſineſs, which related to his own monaſtery, and 1510. 


this he diſcharged with ſo much ability and ſuc. 
ceſs, that on his return, he was compelled by the 
vicar-general to aſſume the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He writes, that he did this with great 
reluance, and entirely from obedience to his ſupe- 
riors. It is eaſy indeed for a man to ſay this; but, 
from the mouth of Luther it is with me deciſive 
of its truth. For veracity and integrity do evidently 

r to have remarkably entered into the charac- 
ter of this reformer, as indeed theſe virtues are always 
to be eminently found in thoſe, who have had the 
moſt genuine experience of Chriſtianity. The ex- 
. pences attending this high degree were defrayed by 
the elector of Saxony, who always admired Luther, 
and was perfectly convinced of the profundity of 
his learning and the rectitude of his views in reli- 
gion. While he had been at Rome, he had diſ- 


covered ſomething of the ſingularity of his charac- // 
ter, which had attracted the attention of the Italian 
prieſts. The external rites of religion, which to 


them were matter of political formality, with him 
were ſerious exerciſes. While they burried over 
- their exerciſes of the maſs, he performed his with a 
ſolemnity and devotion, which excited their ridi- 
cule, and they bad him to repeat them with more 
rapidity. A thoughtful mind like his, could not 


conceive that religious employments ſhould be 


diſcharged with levity, and he returned to his 
monaſtery more fully convinced than ever, that 
| PITT Rome 
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Rome was not the ſcene, in which a ſerious paſtor 


- clit 1 the rudiments of religion. He 


ſtudied and taught the ſcriptures with increaſing 


ardor and alacrity, and after he -had been created | 
. doctor, in the year 1512, he expounded the Pſalms 
Hand the epiſtle to the Romans, to the great ſatis. 


faction of his audience. He ſtudied the Hebrew 


and the Greek Janguages, and highly valued the 


philological labours of the famous Eraſmus of Rot- 


terdam, the renowned reviver of claffical literature; 


and while he concurred with that great man in his 
contempt of monaſtic trifles, he was intenſely ſtu- 
dious to learn better and more ſcriptural notions of 


God and his attributes, than thoſe which Eraſmus 


ſo ingeniouſly ſatirized. To build was, however, 
found much more arduous, as it is certainly a far 
more important work, than to pull down; and 
from the time that Luther was created a doctor of 
divinity, he conſcientiouſly devoted his time and 


talents to the ſacred office. Already he was ſuſ- 


pected of hereſy,, becauſe of his diſlike of the ſcho- 


laſtic doctrines; and he was induced, both from the 


natural ſoundneſs of his underſtanding, and from 
the ſpiritual exerciſes of his own heart, to reject 
the Ariſtotelian corruptions of theology, and to 
ſtudy the genuine doctrines of Scripture. | 
In 1516, he thus wrote to a friend“. I defire 


to know what your ſoul is doing ; whether wearied 


at length-of its own righteouſneſs, it Tearns to re- 
freſh itſelf and to reſt in the righteouſneſs of Chriſt. 
The temptation of preſumption in our age is ſtrong 
in many, and ſpecially in thoſe who labour to be 
juſt and good with all their might, and at the ſame 
time are _ of the righteouſneſs of God, 
which in Chriſt 1s conferred upon us with a rich 
exuberance of gratuitous liberality. They ſeek in 

- 48 | __ themſelves 
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themſelves to work that which is good, in order that 


they may have a confidence of ſtanding before God, 


adorned with virtues and merits, which is an im- 


poſſible attempt. You, my friend, uſed to be of 
this ſame opinion, or rather—this ſame miſtake; . 


ſo was I; but now I am fighting againſt the error, 
but have not yet prevailed.” & 

This intereſting and inſtructive letter demon- 
ſtrates what was the religious frame of our monk at 
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that time. He had received the grace of Chriſt, 


and knew the true. and only way of falvation; 
though, in his own eyes at leaſt, he was weak in 
the faith. He both felt and preached the funda- 
mentals of the Goſpel, before he appeared in the 
field againſt popery, and if he had not been abſo- 
lutely perſecuted into a ſeceſſion, ſuch was his 
modeſty and love of peace and order, and fo little 


had he then ſtudied the particular corruptions of tho 


hierarchy, that he would, in all probability, have 


continued to his death an obedient fon of the 
Roman church. Many excellent men had done 


ſo before him; becauſe, through inadvertency, they 


had remained unconſcious of the abſurdities of the 


predominant religion. The methods of Providence 
were however admirable in conducting Luther into 
the depths of a controverſy, to which he ſeems to 
have had no inclination. Indulgences were preach- 


ed, and he ſaw the evil of them in a practical, 


rather than a theoretical light, and was thence 
drawn undeſignedly into a conteſt, the effects of 
which were ſalutary to ſo many nations. Thoſe, 
who apprehend, that when he began the conteſt, he 
was ignorant of the nature of the goſpel, appear 
not to have known the order and method, by 
which the mind of the Saxon reformer was con- 
ducted into religious truth. 
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In the ſame year he was appointed, by Staupi- 
tius, ſubaltern vicar; by which office he was autho- 
rized to viſit about forty monaſteries in Miſnia and 
Thuringia. Returning to Wittemberg in June, 

he wrote to Spalatinus, who was the ſecretary of the 
Ele&or, and always ſhewed himſelf a ſteady friend 
of Luther, in terms which expreſſed the frank 
effuſions of his own heart, on a review of the ſtate 
of religion in the country, which the viſitation had 
given him an opportunity of accurately obſerving. 
Many things pleaſe your prince, and look great 
in his eyes, which are. diſpleaſing to God, In 
ſecular wiſdom I confeſs that he is of all men - moſt 
knowing; but, in things pertaining to God and 


which relate to the ſalvation of ſouls, I muſt own 
that he is blind ſeven. fold.” This was the true 


character of Frederic at that time, though juſtly 
eſteemed the wiſeſt prince of the age ; and though 
he was fincerely and ingenuouſly defirous of pro- 
moting religion and virtue. In fact, his good under- 
ſtanding was oppreſſed with a heavy load of the 


moſt pitiable ſuperſtitions. He was, however, by 


no means diſpleaſed with Luther, for uſing freedom 
of ſpeech, and there is reaſon to believe thar, after- 
wards, he learnt more of the true nature of the 


goſpel, though by very flow degrees. 


In the October of the fame year, Luther com- 
municated to his learned friend Spalatinus, his 
thoughts concerning certain of the fathers, and 
alſo concerning Eraſmus's method of interpreting 
Scripture®. This memorable epiſtle will deſerve 
the particular attention of the reader, as it furniſhes 
judicious and connected obſervations on Auguſtine 


and his contemporaries, and on the fathers both 


who preceded and who followed them ; and as it 
likewiſe ſuggeſts very uſeful reflections on the com- 
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tive merits of theologians in different periods, 
from the days of Cyprian to thoſe of Luther and 
Eraſmus. 
Luther, to Georg. Spalatinus 
© That, which ſtrikes my mind in conſidering 
Eraſmus, is. this; In interpreting the apoſtle's ac- 
count of the righteouſnets of works, or, of the law, 
he underſtands by theſe terms ceremonial obſer- 
vances ONLY. In the next place, though he ad- 
mits the doctrine of original fin, he will not allow, 
that the apoſtle ſpeaks of it in the fifth chapter to 
the Romans. Now, if he had carefully read Au- 
guſtine's Pelagian tracts, eſpecially his account of 
the ſpirit and the letter, of the guilt of fin and the 
remiſſion of it; and had obſerved how he ſpeaks in 
perfect uniſon with the beſt of the fathers, from 
Cyprian to Ambroſe, he might have better under- 
ſtood the apoſtle Paul, — alſo have conceived 
more highly of Auguſtine as an expoſitor, than he 
has hitherto done. In diſſenting from Eraſmus? 
judgment in this point, I muſt frankly declare, 


that I as much prefer Auguſtine's expoſitions to 


thoſe of Jerome as he prefers thoſe of Jerome to 
Auguſtine's. I am, it is true, an Auguſtine monk; 
but 'that circumſtance has no influence on my 
judgment ; for till I had read this Father's works, I / 
had not the leaſt prejudice in his favour. But 1 
ſee that Jerome ſtudiouſly endeavours to draw 
every thing to a merely hiſtorical meaning *, an 

what is very extraordinary, where he expounds the 
{criptures as it were occaſionally or accidentally, 
as in his epiſtles for inſtance, he does it in a much 


founder manner than when he interprets profeſſedly 


and on purpoſe. The righteouſneſs of the law is 
| by 


A merely hiſtorical meaning. A mere narration of facts, 
as Oppoſed to a ſpiritual meaning, and a practical application 
to every man's conſcience, ; 
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by; no means confined to ceremonies ; for, though 
it includes theſe, it ſtill more directly reſpects an 
obedience to the whole decalogue, which obedi- 
ence, when it takes place to a certain degree 


and yet has not Chriſt for its foundation, though 


it may produce ſuch men as your Fabricius's, and 
your Regulus's, that is, very upright moraliſts 


according to man's judgment, has nothing in it 
of the nature of genuine righteouſneſs. For men 
are not made truly. righteous, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, 


by performing certain actions which are externally 
good. for they may ſtill be counterfeit charaQters;— 
but, men muſt have righteous principles in the firſt 
place, and then they will not fail to perform righ- 
teous actions. God firſt. reſpects Abel, and then 
his offering *. I beg you would put Eraſmus in 
mind of theſe things, In fo doing, you will dif- 
charge the duties both of a friend and of a 
chriſtian. As on the one hand, I hope and wiſh 
that he may be celebrated through the Chriſtian 


world, ſo on the other, I fear many may be induced 
by the authority of his name, to patroniſe that. 


literal and lifeleſs mode of interpreting ſcripture, 
into which almoſt all commentators have fallen, 
fince the time of Auguſtine.—I may be thought 
preſumptuous and perhaps ſevere in thus criticiſing 


many great men: my apology is, that I feel a con- 


cern for the cauſe of true theology, and for the 


ſalvation of the brethren,” Sh 
A little before the controverſy concerning indul- 


gences, George, duke of Saxony, intreated Staupi- 
tius to {ſend bim ſome learned and worthy preacher. 
The vicar-general in compliance with his requeſt, 
diſpatched Luther with ſtrong recommendations to 
Dreſden. George gave him an order to preach : 
The fum of Luther's ſermon was this +; That 

BE 
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no man ought to deſpair of the poſſibility of 
ſalvation; that thoſe, who heard the word of God 
with attentive minds, were true diſciples of Chriſt, 
and were elected, and predeſtinated to eternal life. 
He enlarged on the ſubject, and ſhewed that the 
whole doctrine of predeſtination, if the foundation 
be laid in Chriſt, was of ſingular efficacy to diſpel 
that fear, by which men, trembling under the 
ſenſe af their own unworthineſs, are tempted to 
fly from God, who ought to be our ſovereign 
+ * An honourable matron, who attended the 
palace, and who had heard Luther, was aſked b 
George the duke at dinner how ſhe liked the diſ- 
courſe. I ſhould die in peace, ſaid ſhe, if I could 
hear ſuch another ſermon. The duke, in much 
anger, replied, I would give a large ſum of 
money, that a ſermon of this fort, which en- 
courages men in a licentious courſe of life, had never 


been preached.” And he repeated this ſeveral times. 


Within the ſpace of a month, the lady was confined 
in bed by ſickneſs, and ſoon after died rejoicing in 
ber proſpe&s of future glory. Fabricius concludes 
the account with ſaying ®, From that time Luther 
came no more to Dreſden.” 'That capital of mo- 
dern Saxony was then part of the dukedom of 
George,, who proved one of the moſt virulent ene- 
mies of Lutheraniſm. He was the uncle of prince 
Frederic the wiſe. Like Phariſaic formaliſts in all 
ages, he perverſely miſconſtrued the doctrine of 
tree ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, which Luther preach- 
ed, and which is intended to enable humble and 
repenting ſouls to ſerve God with lively faith and 
cheerful hope. The duke of Saxony, 1 obſerve, 
3 miſconſtrued this doctrine, as though it 
ad a tendency to perſuade men to live in ſin; but 
the good matron abovementioned, who — 
| 18 
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his court, appears to have taſted of that bitterneſz 
of true conviction of fin, which only can render 
_ the * of grace delightful and ſalutary to the 
min 

How precious this doctrine muſt have been to 
the mind of Luther himſelf, may be conceived 
from a well authenticated circumſtance“, which 
. evinces the ſtate of mental bondage, in which he 
had been held. Having for many days neglected, 
through the intenſeneſs of his ftuches, to recite 
the canonical hours, he, in compliance with the 
pope's decrees, and to ſatisfy his conſcience, ac- 
tually ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet, and recited 
what he had omitted, with punctilious exactneſs 
- and with ſuch ſevere attention and abſtinence, as 
reduced his [ſtrength exceedingly, brought on 
nearly a total want of fleep for the ſpace of five 
weeks, and almoſt produced ſymptorus of a weak- 
ened intellect.— Is it to be wondered at, that he, 


who at length found relief and liberty by the grace 


of Chriſt, ſhould be zealous to preach the myſtery 
of the Croſs to his fellow-creatures ? 

I have now laid before the curious reader ſome 
intereſting particulars of the private life of Luther, 
previous to his aſſumption of that public character, 
which has made his name immortal. The ſerious 
chriſtian will adore the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Divine Providence, which, by preparatory exerciſes 
of ſoul, had directed this extraordinary perſonage 
into the true light and liberty of the goſpel of 

Chhriſt, and fitted him for the great work to which 
he was called. At the ſame time it ſeems a certain 
fact, that the Saxon reformer was not induced to 
act the part, which has given ſo great a celebrity to 


: his name, from motives of perſonal malice, or of 
ambition, or of avarice, but purely from the fa 
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of God, from a conſcientious regard to lical 

truth, from a zeal for the divine glory, and for the 
of the fouls of his fellow-creatures. 

There are two points concerning Luther, on 


which all the moſt reſpectable, even of the papal - 


party, unanimouſly concur 1n their teſtimony. The 


one 18,— That his learning, genius and capacity 


were of the firſt magnitude. It may ſeem proper 
to mention this, becauſe ſome modern writers, 
who appear almoſt wholly ignorant of the real cha- 
rafter of the man, have raſhly repreſented him as a 
perſon of contemptible knowledge. But-this is the 
common method of treating many great 'men, 
whoſe ſtudies and attainments have happened to 
be but little connected with the purſuits and diſ- 


coveries of the eighteenth century; and till readers 


learn the practice of ſo much candor, as may diſpoſe 


them to make equitable allowances for the taſte of 
the times in which men of great abilities and great 
accompliſhments have made their appearance, ſuch 
ſuperficial authors will always find admirers. The 
other particular, relative to our illuſtrious reformer, is 
this. That his life is allowed to be without blemiſh. 
In fact, the Romaniſts, for the purpoſe of indulg- 


ing the ſpirit of cenſure, are obliged to have recourſe 


to ſurmiſes, for want of realities. When we are 


much out of humour with a perſon, it is human 
nature to aſcribe his very beſt actions to bad mo- 
tives. But the ſlanderous repreſentations of enemies 


ought never to be ſubſtituted in the place of au- 


thentic documents. The writers alluded to may 
FANCY, that Luther's conduct is beſt accounted for 
on the ſuppoſition, that pride, vanity, ambition and 
reſentment, were the ruling paſſions of the man 
they diſlike ; nevertheleſs, all readers of cool judg- 
ment will take care to diſtinguiſh between their 
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prejudiced, ill-natured, conjectures, and ſubſtantial 


proofs. | 
Far be it, however, from the hiſtorian's defign 


to infinuate, that there were no faults or defects in 
the character which he ſo much admires. Beſides the 
inceſſant ebullitions of native depravity,—in the 
confeſſion of which no man was ever more earneſt 
than Luther, — all real Chriſtians, the moſt emi. 
nent ſaints not excepted,—have their infirmities, 
and their faults, which coſt them much inward 
pain and ſorrow; yet, it ſhould ever be remembered, 


that in judging of true followers of Chriſt, by 


whatever name we may chooſe to call either their 
defective attainments or their poſitive blemiſhes, 
no fault, no imperfeQtion, no falling ſhort of the 
perfect man in Chriſt Jeſus,” can be allowed, 
but what is abſolutely conſiſtent with fincerity of 
heart.— The very candid and accurate memorialiſt 
Seckendorf, who is ſo uſeful to my reſearches, 


defies all the adverſaries of Luther to fix any juſt 


cenfure on his character, except what may be 
ranked under two heads, namely, a diſpoſition to 
anger, and an indulgence 1n jeſting. ond all 
doubt the Saxon reformer was of a choleric temper, 


and he too often gave way to this conſtitutional. 


evil, as he himſelf bitterly laments. Neither js it 
to be denied that he alſo too much encouraged his 
natural propenſity to ſacetiouſneſs. The monks of 
his time were, in general, guilty of the like fault, 
and often to fo great a degree, as very improperly 
to mix ſcurrilities with ſacred ſubjects. Moreover, 
the vices and the follies of thoſe, whom Luther 
oppoſed, afforded a ſtrong temptation both to a ſpirit 
of anger and of ridicule. For, however ſevere he 
may be thought in many of his invectives, we are 


compelled by unqueſtionable evidence to confels, 
chat his keeneſt ſatyrical pieces never reached the de- 
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merits of thoſe who ruled the church in that age, 
But, after all that can be ſaid in mitigation, it muſt 
be owned, that a reformer ought to have conſidered 
not ſo much what they deſerved, as what became 
the character he had to ſupport; namely, that of a 
ſerious Chriſtian, zealous for the honor of his God, 
diſpleaſed with the vices of his clerical brethren, 
and grieved on account of the pitiable ignorance of 
the people, yet, more defirous of curing the pre- 
vailing evils, than of expoſing them. 
Theſe unhappy blemiſhes in Luther, doubtleſs 
much more offenſive to us, than they did in 
his own time among men of ruder manners, and 
accuſtomed to a greater freedom both of action and 
of expreſſion in-their mutual intercourſe. - They 
form the darkeſt ſhades in his writings, which, in 
all other reſpects, are truly admirable. One cannot 
but feel both ſome ſurpriſe and regret, that this 
t and good man ſhould have failed, in fo con- 
derable a degree, to imitate his favourite author. 
An uniform ſpirit of meekneſs is the ſingular excel- 
lence, which adorns the page of Aua. 
The defects, which we have mentioned, were too 
conſiderable to be paſſed over in filence; and, having 
now diſcharged the duty of an impartial hiſtorian, we 
leave it to the judicious reader himſelf to appreciate 
their juſt operation in leſſening his eſteem and ve- 
neration for this extraordinary perſonage.— In con- 
templating the other qualities and endowments: of 
our reformer we have no heſitation in affirming, 
that it is not eaſy to find a more blameleſs or even 
a more excellent character. No man fince the 
apoſtles days had penetrated into the facred oracles 
with ſuch ſingular felicity. He was endowed with 
| & greatneſs of ſoul far beyond the common lot of 
men: — Dangerous gift in a fallen creature! It was 
through diyine grace, that he was enabled to 
| i | U 3 92 diſplay 
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_ diſplay and perſevere in a conduct the moſt con- 


ſiſtent, uncorrupt, and diſintereſted. His bold and 
adventurous ſpirit never appears.in any one inſtance 
to have made the ſmalleſt encroachment on the moſt 
& integrity. Humane, generous, and placable, 

ze was rarely diverted from the path of equity; 
and, notwithſtanding the uncommon vehemence 


of his temper, he was often ſubmiſſive and con- 


deſcending. With an exquiſite ſenſibility and readi- 
neſs of conception, with a zeal and an imagination, 
which never remitted their ardor for a fingle moment, 


he was moſt perfectly free from enthuſiaſm ; and 


with a great capacity and unparalled intrepidity, he 


| ſeems to have been devoid of ambition, and con- 


tented to live all his days in very moderate circum- 
ſtances. OxLy the Wiſe Diſpoſer of all events, for 
the glory of his own name and for the revival of true 
religion in Europe, by the effectual operation of 
his Holy Spirit, could have produced, at the ſeaſon 
when moſt wanted, ſo faithful a champion, and 
poſſeſſed of ſo much. vigour of intellect, of ſo daring 
a ſpirit, and of ſo truly humble and Chriſtian-like 
a temper. | 8 

Such was the illuſtrious Luther, when he was 
called upon by Divine Providence, to enter the 
liſts, alone and without one aſſured ally, againſt the 
hoſts of the pretended ſucceſſor of St. Peter, who 
was then domineering over the Chriſtian world in 
all his grandeur and plenitude of power. — 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with laying before 


the reader ſeveral conciſe teſtimonies to the talents 


and virtues of Luther, extracted from the writings 
of popiſh authors, who will not be ſuſpected of any 
partiality rowards the man, whom they have been 
accuſtomed to conſider as a deteſtable heretic. To 
tranſcribe the various encomiums which have been 


written on this celebrated character by his — 
A a | | ”" 
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and admirers, by proteſtant authors, and by hiſ- 
torians in general, would be an endleſs labor. 

The Jeſuit Maimbourg, in his hiſtory of Luthe- 
raniſm, records many particulars reſpecting the 


learning and abilities of this celebrated heretic, as 


he calls him, which have not yet been mentioned. 
He poſſeſſed a quick and penetrating genius: 
he was indefatigable in his ſtudies; and frequently 
ſo abſorbed in them as to abſtain from meat for 
whole days together. He acquired great know- 


| ledge of languages and of the fathers. He was 


remarkably ng and healthy, and of a ſanguine, 
bilious, temperament, His eyes were piercing and 
full of fire. His voice ſweet, and vehement when 
once fairly raiſed. He had a ſtern countenance ; 
and though moſt intrepid and high ſpirited, he 
could diflemble the appearance of modeſty and 
humility whenever he pleaſed, which however was 
not often the caſe. In his breaſt was lodged plenty 
of fuel for pride and preſumption : Hence his in- 
diſcriminate contempt of whatever oppoſed his 
herefies ; hence his brutal treatment of kings, em- 
perors, the pope, and of every thing in the world 
that is deemed moſt facred and inviolable. Paſ- 


ſionate, reſentful, and domineering, he was con- 


tinually aiming to diſtinguiſh himſelf by venting 


duced to retract what he had once advanced. He 
maintained, that Ariſtotle, Thomas Aquinas, Sco- 
tus, Bonaventura, and others, had undermined the 
foundations of true philoſophy. and of Chriſtian 
theology; and he endeavoured to raiſe up a ſyſtem 
of his own, upon the ruins of thoſe very great 

iuſes. This is an exact portrait of Martin 
Luther, of whom it may be truly ſaid, there was 
in the man a great mixture both of good and of 


bad qualities: the bad predominated ; but he was 
. 8 SR ag” abundantly 


novel doctrines, and on no occaſion could be in- 
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abundantly more corrupt in his thoughts and ſen- 
timents, than in his life and manners. He was 
always reckoned to live ſufficiently blameleſs while 
he remained in the monaſtery, and till he abſolutely 
ruined all his good qualities by his hereſies.“ 
Varillas, or Varillaſius, a celebrated French hiſ- 
torian, in his diffuſe hiſtory of various hereſies, 
r of Luther in the following manner. . This 
uguſtine monk united in bis ſingle perſon all che 
and all the bad qualities of the hereſiarchs of 
is time. To the robuſtneſs, health, and induſtry 
of a German, nature ſeems here to have added the 
ſpirit and vivacity of an Italian. Nobody exceeded 
him in philoſophy and ſcholaſtic theology; nobody 
equalled him in the art of ſpeaking. He was a 
molt perfect maſter of eloquence. He had com- 
pletely diſcovered where lay the ſtrength or the 


weakneſs of the human mind ; and, accordingly, he 


knew how to render his attacks ſucceſsful. However 
various or diſcordant might be the paſſions of his 


audience, he could manage them to his own pur- 


ſes; for he preſently ſaw the ground on which 
he ſtood; and even if the ſubject was too difficult 


for much argument, he carried his point by popu- 


lar illuſtration and the uſe of figures. In ordinary 
converſations, he diſplayed the ſame power over the 
affections, which he had ſo often demonſtrated in 


the profeſſorial chair and the pulpit. He rarely 
_ attempted to convince; his method was to inflame 


men's paſſions, and afterwards gradually to inſinuate 
his opinions. No man, either of his own time or 
fince, ſpoke or wrote the German language, or un- 
derſtood its niceties, better than Luther. Often, 
when he had made his firſt impreſſion by bold ſtrokes 
of eloquence, or by a bewitching pleaſantry of con- 


verſation, he completed his triumphs by the ele- 


gance of his German ſtyle. On the contrary, be 
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was rude, ſatyrical, ambitious, and ungrateful. 
Diſpoſed to anger on the ſlighteſt occaſions, and 
for the moſt part implacable. He was much ad- 
dicted to exceſſes at the table, and was CAPABLE of 
the uſual concomitant vices ; though his monaſtic 
life deprived him almoſt entirely of opportunities 
of indulging himſelf in them.” 

No remarks need be made on theſe entertaining 
deſcriptions of Luther, The ſurmiſes and the 


exaggerations they contain, are ſufficiently obvi- 


ous: The reader will eaſily ſeparate them from the 
truth, and will at the ſame time perceive how 
much the account, which we have given of our re- 
former, is corroborated by theſe enemies of the 
reformation, F rtr 

Moreri, in his Hiſtorical Miſcellany, ſays of 
Luther, This hereſiarch gloried in his apoſtacy 
and in the lamentable ſchifon of the church, and 
filled his writings with his poiſons. He compoſed 


various works; and it cannot be denied that he 
was a man of much learning and fire of genius. 
Vanity was his motive, whatever pains may 


have been taken to repreſent him as a perſon of 
integrity and moderation. Henry VIII. king of 
England, in. anſwer to Luther, had ſent to pope 
Leo, a learned defence of the ſeven ſacraments. 


Luther replied to the monarch in fo inſolent a 


manner, that it was eaſy to ſee from this ſingle | 
inſtance, that a man of ſuch a temper could not 
be under the influence of the Spirit of God. Be- 
ſides, he publiſhed a ſeditious book againſt the 
biſhops; and had the 1MPUDENCE TO OPPOSE 
THE POPE'S BULL, in which he himſelf was 
excommunicated.” 

As my chief object in giving theſe extracts is to 
fatisfy the reader, from the teſtimony of Luther's 
enemies, of his great learning and talents, I con- 
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tent myſelf with quoting briefly 'the ſubſtance of 


what has been repeatedly and diſtinctly conceded 
by the moſt noted Roman catholic writers, in re- 


E to theſe points; and I entirely omit many 


andalous falGhoods: which have been invented 
by malicious advocates for the papal ſyſtem, with 
= view of defaming the character of our reformer. 
His two blemiſhes have been mentioned above, as 
allowed by the incomparable Seckendorf, — and 
theſe, no judicious defender of proteſtants or of 
proteſtantiſm will ever undertake to defend. 
Thoſe, who wiſh to ſee a full account, and alſo 
a confutation, of the idle inventions and abominable 
falſchoods here alluded to, may conſult, with ad- 
vantage, the celebrated Hiſtorical and Critical Dic- 


tionary by Peter Bayle. This author, though juſtly 


eſteemed an infidel in religion, was a man of bril- 
liant parts, and acute intelle&; and he has collected 
together much uſeful information reſpecting Martin 


Luther, and both his friends and his adverſaries. 
1,“ ſays this writer, “ ſhall chiefly inſiſt on. 
the many falſehoods, which have been publiſhed 
reſpecting Luther. No regard has been paid, in 


this point, to the rules of the art of ſlandering. 
And yet the authors of them have aſſumed all the 


confidence of thoſe, who fully believe that the pub- 


lic will implicitly eſpouſe their ſtories, be they 
ever ſo abſurd. They accuſe him of having con- 
feſſed that he had ſtruggled for ten together 


with his conſcience, and at laſt become per- 
ſectly maſter of it, and fallen into Atheiſm. They 


impudently maintain that he denied the immor- 
tality of the Soul, They charge him with having 
groſs and carnal ideas of heaven, and with com- 
poſing hymns in honor of drunkenneſs. Moſt of 
theſe calumnies are grounded upon ſome words in 
a certain book publiſhed by Luthet's 5 h 
whic 
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which his adverſaries give a horrid meaning, and 


very different from this eccleſiaſtick's real thoughts, 


His greateſt, enemies could not deny, that he had 
eminent qualities; and hiſtory affords nothing more 
ſurpriſing than his exploits. For a ſimple monk 
to give ſo rude a ſhock to popery, is what we can- 
not ſufficiently admire. He had made great pro- 
greſs in Scholaſtic learning, yet no one fell ſo foul 
upon the method of philoſophizing at that time, 
nor was any man more vehemently bent againſt the 
great Ariſtotle.“ 


The ſame author produces the following remark- 


able citation from a noted French writer, who was 
one of Luther's flanderers “. Luther was a 
perfect atheiſt, His own diſciple Dr. Aurifaber, 
depoſes, as an ear-witneſs, —that he heard Luther 
himſelf ſay in the pulpit, he thanked God 
he felt no longer any diſturbance of his con- 
ſcience, and that he began to ſee the fruits of 
his goſpel among his diſciples. © Nam poſt reve- 
latum Evangelium meum.,” ſaid he, Virtus eſt 
occiſa, juſtitia oppreſſa, temperantia ligata, veritas 
lacerata, fides clauda, nequitia quotidiana, devotio 
pulſa, hæreſis relicta.“ Mons*, Garaſſe tranſlates 
this paſſage thus: I have fought with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that 1 h 


aye ſtifled the ſeeds of virtue, opprefied 
juſtice, extinguiſhed ſobriety, rent truth to pieces, 


broken the pillars of faith, made villany familiar, 
baniſhed devot ion and introduced hereſy,” Upon 
which P. Bayle makes the following excellent ob- 
ſervation. There is no need to obſerve here, 
that all this is to be underſtood by the rules of 
contraries: the thing ſpeaks for itſelf; and I am 
certain there is no honeſt man, whatever religion 
25 of, but will deteſt or pity the extravagance of 

a flanderer.” It is not at all * 
; | | bable 
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bable but Luther might uſe, in his pulpit, the 


very words here brought againſt him in accuſation; 
nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that, in the warmth 


and haſte of eloquence, he ſhould even have uſed 


the words, THEY SAID, Or MINE ENEMIES CRIED 
our, to make his r clear, Nothing can be 
more obvious than the ſenſe of the citation, even as 


it ſtands. © After my way of expounding the goſ- 
pel became known,” ſays Luther “, Tazy $a, 


or MINE ENEMIES CRIED our, © Virtue is ſtifled, 


\ juſtice is oppreſſed,” and ſo on; and we are left to 


wonder how an omiſſion, which is quite common 
in all vehement harangues, whatever be the lan- 


guage ſpoken, could poſſibly be made, by any 
. man, the occaſion of ſo much calumny. 


Thoſe, however, will wonder leſs, who have been 


accuſtomed to obſerve, how frequently t t happens 


in our times, that ſound and zealous preachers 


of the goſpel are miſrepreſented and reviled, as 


8 their interpretations of the nature of 


Chriſt's ſalvation had a tendency to promote licen- 
tiouſneſs. . 


Let not the reader forget, that my preſent object 
is to produce evidences of Luther's learning and 
talents from the mouths of his adverſaries, or at 
leaſt from the mouths of thoſe, who have ſhewn 
no particular predilection for the pure-goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. It would be with much pain and 
reluctance, that I ſhould be compelled to place the 
famous Eraſmus among either of theſe claſſes.— 
His great learning, his elegant taſte, and his acute 
underſtanding, are all unqueſtionable ; neither is 
there any doubt how very ſerviceable his — 
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proved in preparing men's minds to approve the 
bolder and more deciſive meaſures of Luther *. 
But till, in my judgment, the proofs of his love of 
eaſe, of fame, and of the eſteem of perſons of rank 


and conſequence, are far more numerous, than any 


examples which can be produced of his fincere 
rd for the effential doctrines of chriſtianity, or 
ike evangelical humility of his own mind. 
Though it may be extremely difficult to delineate 
accurately a character of this ſort, his obſerva- 
tions, nevertheleſs, on the great men and 
tranſactions of his own times, cannot fail to be 
valuable. Moreover, as Eraſmus at no time, I 
believe, was very fond of Luther, and as they very 
much oppoſed and controverted each other's opi- 
nions, the judgment of this illuſtrious” ſcholar 
reſpecting the great Saxon reformer, may be laid 
before the reader in this place with much pro- 
jety,—Indeed the following extracts are the more 
important and alſo ſuitable ro be cited here, be- 
cauſe, firſt, they deciſively prove the abilities of 
Luther, and, ſecondly, they contain many facts 


and circumſtances, which demonſtrate the know- 


ledge, learning and integrity of our reformer, and 
laſtly, they very materially corroborate the pre- 


ceding account of the ſtate of the religious world 
in general, when this extraordinary man began his 


oppoſition to the exiſting eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 
Eraſmus had ſo good an opinion of Luther's 
intentions, that in one of his epiſtles, he expreſſes 
his belief, That God had ſent him to reform 
mankind.” Melancthon, in his life of Luther, 
aſſures us from his own knowledge, that the elec- 
tor of Saxony, beſought Eraſmus in the very kindeſt 
manner, to tell him freely, whether he judged 
Luther to be miſtaken, reſpecting the principal 


controverſies in which he was then engaged; and 


- that 
o See p. 269. of this Vol, 
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that Eraſmus, on this occaſion, ſpoke out,. 
„That Luther's ſentiments were true, but that he 
wiſhed to ſee more mildneſs in his manner.” In 
another letter to the elector he ſays, © The cauſe 
of Luther is invidious, becauſe, he at once attacks 
the bellies of the monks and the diadem of the 
pope.” In various other letters, and particularly, in 
one written to cardinal Campegius in the year 
. 1520, Eraſmus opens his mind freely concerning 
Luther and his proceedings. He acknowledges 
that he poſſeſſed great natural talents ; and that he 
bad a genius particularly adapted to the explana- 
tion of difficult points of literature, and for re- 
kindling the ſparks of genuine evangelical doctrine, 
which were almoſt extinguiſhed by the trifling ſub- 
tilties of the ſchools; He adds, that men of the 
very beſt character, of the ſoundeſt learning, and 
of the moſt religious principles, were much pleaſed 
with Luther's books; further, that in proportion 
as any perſon was remarkable for upright morals and 
goſpel-purity, he had the leſs objections to Luthers 
ſeatiments. Befides,” ſaid he, © the life of the man 
is extolled even by thoſe who cannot bear his doc- 
trines. Some, indeed, in hatred to his perſon, 
condemn what is true, pervert and miſinterpret what 
is right, and make him paſs for a heretic, for ſaying the 
fame things which they allow to have been pious and 
orthodox in Bernard and Auſtin.” Eraſmus declares, 
that he had endeavoured, to the utmoſtof his power, 
to hinder Luther from being oppreſſed by a ſaction 
of raging zealots. It grieved him that a man' of ſuch 
FINE PARTS ſhould be rendered deſperate by the 
mad cries and bellowings of the monks. We 
ought, continued this ſagacious Hollander, to 
take notice of the ſource and ſpring of all this evil. 
The world was burthened with human inventions 
in the buſineſs of religion, loaded with the — 
| | — 
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CENT, XVI. LUTHER, 319 
and doctrines of the ſchools, and oppreſſed with 
the tyranny of the monks and begging friars: I 


do not condemn them all, but many of them are 


ſo mad, that for the ſake of intereſt and rule, they 


4 hamper the conſciences of men on purpoſe. They 


lay aſide Chriſt and modeſty, they preach nothing 
but their. own innovations, and oftentimes ſcan- 
dalous doctrines. They ſpeak of indulgences after 


ſuch a manner, as is inſupportable even to the laity. 


By theſe and ſuch like methods, the power of the 
goſpel is dwindled to nothing; and it is to be fear- 
ed, that matters becoming continually worſe, the 
little ſpark of chriſtian piety,” by which the Rifled 
ſpirit of charity might be re- ki „vill be entirel 

quenched. The chief parts of religion are loſt 
in ceremonies more than judaical. Good men la- 
ment and weep for theſe things; and even di- 
vines, who are not monks, acknowledge the truth 
of them, as alſo ſome of the monks in their private 
converſations. Theſe things, I believe, firſt put 
Luther upon the dangerous work of oppoſing ſame 
of the moſt intolerable and ſhameleſs abuſes. For 
what can we think otherwiſe of a n, who neither 
aims at worldly honour or riches? I do not now con- 
ſider the charges which they bring agaiaſt the man; 


I ſpeak only of the apparent grounds of their ani- 
moſity towards him. Luther had the boldneſs to call 


in queſtion the Go of indulgences; but others 
had firſt ſpoken too much and too boldly for them. 
Luther has dared to ſpeak indecently of the-power 
of the pope of Rome; but others had firſt exalted 
it too indecently; and in particular, three preach- 
ing friars, Alvarus, Sylveſter, and the cardinal of Sr. 
Sixtus. He dared to deſpiſe the decrees of Thomas 
Aquinas ; but the Dominicans had extolled them 
almoſt above the goſpel. He dared to diſcloſe ſome 
doubts in the matter of confeſſion, but the monks 


continually 
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continually perplexed the conſciences of men upon 
that head. He dared to reje& the concluſions of the 
ſchools in part; but others aſcribed too much to 
them, and yet diſagreed with them as well as he, 


altering them often, and introducing new notions in 


the 7 of thoſe they aboliſhed. It was matter of 

ief to pious minds, to hear almoſt nothing ſaid 
in the ſchools of the doctrines of the goſpel, —and 
that, in the ſermons, little mention was made of 
Chriſt, but much of papal power, and of the opi- 
nions of recent writers.— Luther has written a great 
deal that reliſhes more of imprudence than irreligion; 


but the greateſt offence he has . rap is, his want 


of reſpect to Thomas Aquinas; his leſſening of the 


profits of indulgences; his deſpiſing of the Mendi- 


cant friars; his preferring of the goſpel to the 
doctrines of the ſchools; his oppoſing of the 


 lophiſtries of diſputants; —all theſe are intolerable 


herefies*.”? | 

'The reader, in this laſt inſtance, has had before 
him a witneſs, perfectly competent to decide on 
many of the points, which, uſually, afford matter for 
much. controverſy between papiſts and proteſtants ; 
and, as we truſt, the true character of the Saxon 
reformer, in regard to his motives, abilities, and 
learning, is now fully aſcertained; we return to the 
narrative of the progreſs of the diſpute concerning 
the ſale of indulgences. | 


„ Vid. Ern. Bpis, and Brandes Hiſtory of the Reformation 
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CH A IL 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY CONCERN- 
ING 'INDULGENCES, TILL THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE .CONFERENCES BETWEEN LUTHER 

AND CAJETAN, 


ETZEL the Dominican, alarmed at the pub- 

lication of Luther's theſes, oppoſed to them 
one hundred and fix propoſitions, in which he at- 
tempted to refute the arguments of the Auguſtine 
monk; and not content with this, by virtue of his 
inquiſitorial authority, he alſo directed Luther's 
compoſitions to be burat, It appears from very 
authentic documents, that this ſhameleſs monk 
was an experienced veteran in the traffic of indul- 
gences. He himſelf, in the year 1507, that is, 
ten years before the preſent diſpute with Luther, 
had collected at Friberg two thouſand florins in 
the ſpace of two days by the iniquitous ſale of that 
article. The fale of indulgences, therefore, was 
no new thing in the papal ſyſtem; and the inſtance 


before us proves, that, occaſionally at leaſt, the 
; ſcandalous practice might be carried to a very great 


extent. It is, however, a relief to the indignant 


mind, to find that eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſnes 


ſome few examples of pious Chriſtians with en- 
ligbtened underſtanding, who had bravely with- 
ſtood the growing corruption. To mention one: 
ma, biſhop of Miſnia, had effectually diſcharged 
om his own dioceſe the popiſh proclaimers of 


Indulgences, who, like merchants, had been vend- 


ing every where their certificates of pardon of fins, 
22 3 as 


* Moller, Crow, Friberges 
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as if they were an ordinary commodity v. He had 
blamed the people for fooliſhly putting their money 
into a cheſt, of which they had not the key; and 
had declared that, by reading the bible, he had diſ- 
covered the Apoſtolical religion to be very different 
from that which prevailed at preſent. This good 
prelate, a little before his death, happening to hear 
that Tetzel was again employed in a ſimilar way, 
prophecied he would be the laſt of the dealers in 
indulgences, on account of his ſhameleſs auda- 
city . Notwithſtanding this, and every other 
warning or remonſtrance, the Dominican commiſ- 
ſioner perſevered in the traffic with augmented 
induſtry; and ſo much incenſed the minds of 
Luther's diſciples at Wittemberg, that they ven- 
tured, by way of retaliation, to burn publicly his 
propoſitions, or Theſes 4, as they were called, with 

* every 


* Chytr, Lib, II. | 
1.“ A ſoul,” ſaid Tetzel in his Theſes, © may go to heaven, 
in the very moments, in which the money is caſt into the 
cheſt.—The man, who buys off his own fins by indulgences, 
merits more than he who gives alms to the poor, unleſs it be in 
extreme neceſſity. Other extraordinary affertions are likewiſe 
contained in his tracts, which demonſtrate that Proteſtant wri- 
ters have not miſrepreſented the controverſy before us. Suffice 
it to mention two ſentences more. The miniſters of the 
church do not barely declare men's fins forgiven, but do really 
pardon them by. virtue of the ſacraments, and by the power of 
the keys. They may impoſe a puniſhment to be ſuffered 
AFTER DBATH; and it is better to ſend a penitent with a ſmall 
nance into purgatory, than by refuſing him abſolution to ſend 
im into Hel.” Du Pin, B. II. Seck. Lib. I. 
t When Tetzel was at Leipſic, and had ſcraped together a 
t deal of money from all ranks of people, a nobleman, who 
the impoſture, put this queſtion to him, Can you 
t abſolution for a fin, which a man ſhall intend to com- 
mit in future? Les,“ replied the frontleſs commiſſioner, 
« but on condition that the proper ſum of money be actually 
paid down.” The nobleman inſtantly produced the ſum de- 
manded ; and in return, received a diploma ſealed and figned by 


etzel,. 
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every mark of diſapprobation and ignominy. Lu- 
ther was much grieved at this rath action; and 
finding himſelf to be accuſed of inſtigating his fol- 
lowers to commit it, writes thus to a friend. [ 
wonder, you could believe, that I was the author 
of the deed. Think you that I am fo deſtitute of 
common ſenſe, as to ſtigmatize, in ſuch a manner, 
a perſon in ſo high an office? I know better the 
rules of ecclefiaſtical ſubordination, and have more 
regard to my own character, both as a monk and as 
a theologian than to act ſo.” There were alſo per- 


- ſons, who, pretending to be in poſſeſſion of court 


intrigues, were fond of circulating the report, that 
Luther had publiſhed his theſes by the ſecret in- 


ſtigations of the elector Frederic. Luther, with 


at concern, takes notice of this falſe ſurmiſe. 
— letter to his friend Spalatinus he thus expreſſes 
his feelings. I am heartily vexed at the ſcanda - 
lous report, which 1s- diffuſed with much malig- 
nity.— namely, — that in all I do, I am only the 
ENGINE of our illuſtrious prince, for the purpoſe 
of diſgracing the arch-biſhop of Mentz. What do 
you think I ought to do on the occaſion? Shall I 


open the matter to the elector? I am extremely con- 


cerned, that the prince ſhould be ſuſpected on my 
account, and I cannot bear the thought of being the 


origin 


Tetzel, abſolving him from the unexplained crime, which he 
ſecretly intended to commit. Not long after, when Tetzel 
was about to leave Leipſic, the nobleman made inquiry reſpect- 
ing the road he would probably travel, waited for him in am- 
bulk at a convenient place, attacked and robbed him; then 


beat him ſoundly with a ſtick, ſent him back again to Leipſic 


with his cheſt empty, and at parting ſaid : * This is the fault I 
intended to commit, and for which 1 have your abſolation.” 
This humorous Rory may ſeem ſcarcely worthy of the dignity 

of hiſtory ; but it is recorded by the cautious Seckendorf, and 
may ſerve to ſhew the almoſt incredible lengths to which the 
popiſh agents proceeded in the deteſtable traffic ſo clearly laid 
open by this anecdote, 
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origin of contention among perſons of ſo great 
dignity.” 

Luther alſo publiſhed a ſermon, preached againſt 
indulgences, which Tetzel anſwered ; and this pro- 
duced a reply from Luther. About the ſame time, 
Henry, duke of Brunſwic, who was afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed among the moſt active enemies of 
Lutheraniſm, appeared in the conteſt; and in a 
public writing accuſed Frederic of ſecretly ſupport- 
ing Luther. The well known character of the 
elector, for caution and prudence, ſeems however 
to have prevented the report from gaining much 
credit. This prince took extraordinary care not to 
involve himſelf unneceſſarily in the concerns of 
Luther. Our intrepid reformer, in all his oppoſition 
to Tetzel, moſt certainly had no colleague or 
aſſiſtant; and he himſelf declared, that he never 
had converſed with the elector Frederic in his 
whole life. | | 

Luther never did things by halves. Accordingly, 
as the affair of ſelling indulgences had laid firm 
hold of his mind, .he could neither quiet his un- 
eaſineſs, nor ſmother his indignation. He till 
continued to preach and to write on the ſame ſub- 
ject, till the end of the year 1517. In the next 


year he went to Heidelberg, and was courteouſly 


received by Wolfgang, the brother of the elector 
Palatine, who was the ſcholar of Oecolampadius, 
a name, afterwards renowned among the reformers. 
Luther had been adviſed by his friends not to go 
to Heidelberg on account of the danger to which he 
might be expoſed. But, as a general aſſembly of the 
Auguſtinian monks had been called at that place, 
he thought it right to obey his ſuperiors, what- 
ever might be the event. The official buſineſs of 
the aſſembly was of no great moment; and there- 
fore we need not be {ſurpriſed that the zealous and 
active ſpirit. of Luther was not content with barely 

| diſcharging 
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diſcharging the duties of his order. A providential 
opportunity was offered of propagating Divine 
Truth, and it behoved him not to neglect it. 
While, therefore, he remained at this place, he 
wrote ſome propoſitions, in which he oppoſed the 
prevailing notions * concerning juſtification, faith, 
and works. His capital object in them was to de- 
monſtrate the doctrine of juſtification, before God, 
by faith, and not by our works and deſervings. 


The theſes or poſitions, which he intended to de- 


fend, were publicly expoſed to view in writing 
according to cuſtom ; and he called upon Leonard 
Bejer, a monk of the Auguſtinian order to be his 
reſpondent, The profeſſors of the univerſity diſ- 
approved of the controverſy ; and therefore it was 
held in the Auguſtinian monaſtery, A large con- 
courſe of people attended, and a number of the 
learned bore a part in the diſputation. Among 
the hearers were Martin Bucer, and John Brentius, 
men, afterwards eminent in the work of reforma- 
tion. Theſe and other perſons, who in proceſs of 
time became celebrated theologians, admired the 
acuteneſs, promptitude, and meekneſs of Luther, 
were ſtruck with the truths of the goſpel which 
were new to their ears, and deſired further inſtruc- 
tion of him in private. This was the ſeed-time of 


the goſpel in the Palatinate; and theſe were the 
beginnings of the reformation in that eleCtorate. 


Luther's diſciples cultivated and taught the ſame 
doctrines in private, and after a time ventured to 
teach them publicly in the univerſity. 

While the cauſe of evangelical truth was thus 
making gradual advances in Germany, two cele- 
brated Romaniſts, Eckius of Ingolſtadt, and Prie- 
rias a Dominican, maſter of the ſacred palace at 

Rome, 


* Seckend. 29. from a MS. Hiſt, of the Palatine Churches 
Altingius. 
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Rome, took up their pens againſt the Theſes of 
Luther, who, by theſe means was led into a 
freſh literary conteſt. Luther publiſhed elaborate 
anſwers on all the diſputed points; and managed 
this part of the controverſy with fo much modera- 
tion and gentleneſs, that his inimical hiſtorian 
Maimbourgh, has no way left of reviling the man 
he diſlikes, but by ſaying, —On this occaſion, he 
acted © contrary to his natural diſpoſition.” Let 
the reader infer the real diſpoſition of Luther from 
authenticated facts, and not from the infinuations 
of prejudiced papiſts. At this time, he wrote alſo 
to his own dioceſan, and to his vicar-general. To 
his dioceſan, the biſhop of Brandenburgh, he de. 
clared, that he did not DETERMINE, but DisPUTE, 
uſing the liberty allowed to ſcholaſtic men in all 
ages. I fear not,” ſays he, Bulls and mena- 
ces; it is the audaciouſneſs and the ignorance of 
men, that induce me to ſtand forth, though with 
much reluctance: Were there not a weighty cauſe 
for it, no one, out of my own little ſphere, ſhould 
ever hear of me. If the cauſe I defend, be not the 
work of God, I would have nothing to do with it; 
let it periſh. Let him alone have glory, to whom 
alone glory belongs.” He endeavoured to rouſe 
the ſpirit of his vicar-general, thus: When | 
firſt heard you ſay, that true repentance begins 
with the love of righteouſneſs and of God,” the 
words made a deep and durable impreſſion on my 
heart, as if they had come by a voice directly from 
heaven.” Hence, he faid, he was filled with griet to 
ſee the true doctrine of repentance, ſuperſeded by 
indulgences. He expreſſed his great unwillingnels 
to be drawn into the conteſt; but, being defamed as 
an enemy of the pope, he felt himſelf conſtrained to 
defend his own character. He, therefore, begged 
Staupitius to tranſmit his trifling writings, as WE 
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them, to pope Leo X., that they might ſpeak for 
him at Rome. * Not,” ſays he, that I would in- 
yolve You in my dangers. I defire alone to ſtand the 
ſhock of the conteſt. Let Chriſt ſee to it, whether 
the cauſe be mine or his.” - To the kind admoni- 
tions of my friends who would warn me of danger, 
my anſwer is, © the poor man has no fears; I pro- 
teſt, that property, reputation, and honors, ſhall 
all be of no eſtimation with me, compared with 
the defence of truth. I have only a frail body to 
loſe, and that weighed down with conſtant fatigue. 
If, in obedience to God, I loſe it through violence 
or fraud, what is the loſs of a few hours of life ? 
Sufficient for me is the lovely Redeemer and Ad- 
vocate, my Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to whoſe praiſe I 
will ſing as long as J. live.” 

In a private letter of this kind, written to a 


friend much older than himſelf, and whom he 


honoured as his father, every candid perſon muſt 
ſee that Luther would open the genuine feelings 
of his ſoul. This ſingle fact, therefore, is deciſive 
againſt the conſtant, but groundlels, aſſertion of 
bis adverſaries, © that he was ſecretly encouraged 
and ſupported in this perilous conteſt by Staupi- 
tius.” There is no doubt, that both his dioceſan 
and his vicar-general valued him extremely for his 
talents and piety nor were either of them deſti- 


tute of ſome evangelical light: The latter eſpeci- 


ally,—-as we have ſeen, —had been ſerviceable to the 
young Auguſtine monk in his early conflicts of 
temptation. But neither the former, nor the latter, 
had the knowledge, the courage, the faithfulneſs 
of Luther. | 
His controverſial writings, publiſhed in the year 
1518, in explanation and ſupport of the various 
doctrines he had advanced, are full of important 
matter, and very much lay open the real ſtate of 
34 | his 
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his mind at that time, And theſe writings allo, - 
ſuch was his regard for eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, —he 
thought proper to tranſmit both to his Ordinary and 
to his vicar-general. Among many other poſitions 
maintained in them, are the following; * That 
every true Chriſtian may become partaker of the 
grace of Chriſt without pontifical indulgences, 
A Chriſtian,” ſays he, * may glory that in Chriſt 
he has all things; that all the righteouſneſs and 
merits of Chriſt are his own by virtue of that ſpiri- 
tual union with him, which he has by faith : On 
the other hand, that all his fins are no longer his, 
but that Chriſt, through the ſame union, bears the 
burden of them. And this is the confidence of 
Chriſtians, this is the refreſhment of their conſci- 
ences, that by faith our fins ceaſe to be ours 
zudicially, becauſe they are laid on him the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the ſin of the world.” 
„I was compelled,” continues Luther, © in my 
conſcience to expoſe the ſcandalous ſale of indul- 
gences. I ſaw ſome ſeduced by them into mil- 
chievous errors, others tempted into an audacious 


profaneneſs. In a word, the proclaiming and ſelling 


of pardons proceeded to ſuch an unbounded licen- 
tiouſneſs, that the holy church and its authorities 
became ſubjects of open derifion in the public 
taverns. There was no occaſion to excite the 
hatred of mankind againſt prieſts to a greater de- 
gree. The avarice and profligacy of the clergy 
had, for many years paſt, kindled the indignation 
of the laity. Alas! they have not a particle of 
reſpe& or honor for the prieſthood, except what 
ſolely ariſes from fear of puniſhment; and I ſpeak 
plainly, unleſs their diſlike and their objections 


be attended to and moderated, not by mere power, 


but by ſubſtantial reaſons and reformations, all 
theſe evils will grow worſe.” | 


From 
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From thele extracts* the reader will be enabled 
to form his own judgment of Luther, as a divine, 
as a ſtateſman, and as an boneſt man.—He wrote 
4 letter to the pope himſelf, reſpecting the ſame 
tranſactions, in which he expreſſes himſelf in fo 
dutiful and ceremonious a manner, and even in 
ſtrains of ſuch ſubmiſſive and proſtrate ſubjection, 
as ſufficiently ſhow, that at that time he was far from 
meditating a ſeparation from the church of Rome. 
Maimbourg himſelf appears to have very much 
felt the force of Luther's ingenuous declarations 
and general conduct in theſe proceedings. He 
thinks, he probably might have been ſincere in his 
profeſſions of obedience to the Roman See, be- 
cauſe,” ſays he, © it was ſo contrary to his nature 
to play the hypocrite for any conſiderable time 
together.” The ſame author adds, © Whether he 
was really ſincere, or not, his modeſt and plauſible 
manner of expreſſing his doubts, procured him the 
approbation of many. He was looked on as an 
honeſt inquirer after truth who had detected the 
frauds of his adverſaries, and, in that way, had un- 
juſtly brought upon himſelf the name of heretic.” 

The preceding detail of facts and obſervations 
unayoidably lead the mind to this concluſion. 
Luther was far advanced in evangelical knowledge, 
and appears to have been an experienced Chriſtian | 
ſome time before he became known to the world. 
Yet was he till ſtrongly wedded to the habits of 
ſuperſtition; and he ſlowly admitted the conviction 
of the Anti-chriſtian character of the hierarchy. 


He 


The extracts here given are almoſt literal tranſlations. But 
every one, who has been uſed to the making of extracts, knows, 
that in many caſes where a great deal is omitted for the ſake of 
brevity, it is neceſſary to add a few words to prevent obſcuri- 
ties. This, however, ſhould always be done with the greateſt 
care, ſo as not to affect the ſenſe. NES * 

+ Maimb, p. 28. in Seck. . 
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He dreaded the fin of ſchiſm : and the impetuous 
fire of his temper was perpetually checked by the 


admonitions of conſcience, and by the fear of of. 


fending his Maker. In this ſingular character, 
there was certainly united an aſſemblage of quali- 
ties, rarely found together in the ſame perſon; in 
particular, the greateſt caution in conduct with a 
temper remarkably ardent and choleric. Too often 
this laſt betrayed him into a blameable aſperity of 
language, yet ſeldom does it ſeem to have influ- 
enced his meaſures or plans of action. The poet's 
ſimple, but ſublime, deſcription of one of his 
dramatic heroes *, he feared God, and he feared 
none beſides,” is eminently true of the Saxon 
theologian. | 

Whoever keeps in view the natural and religious 


- diſpoſitions of Luther, while he contemplates the 


critical ſituation of this reformer, during the ſuſ- 
penſe of his conteſt with the papal authorities, 
cannot fail to conclude, that he muſt have experi- 
enced great anxiety and even perturbation of mind 
in that memorable. ſeaſon. The preciſe nature of 
his feelings will be beſt underſtood from his own 
account of them, in a preface to the edition of his 
Theſes, which was publiſhed by himſelf many 
years after the termination of the diſpute. I 
permit,” ſays he, * the publication of my propoſi- 
tions againſt indulgences for this reaſon, —that the 
greatneſs of the ſucceſs may be attributed to God, 


and that I may not be exalted in mine own eyes. 


For, by theſe propoſitions it will appear how 
weak and contemptible I was, and in how fluc- 
tuating a ſtate of mind, when I began this buſineſs. 

88 I found 


Racine in his Athaliah. | 

+ Ir is not n ta enter into a detail of theſe propoſi- 
tions or theſes, becauſe the cauſe of indulgences has now no 
ad vocates in this country, N 
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| found myſelf involved in it alone, and as it were, | 


by ſurpriſe. And when it became impoſſible for 
me to retreat, I made many conceſſions to the 
pope; not, however, in many important points; 
but, certainly, at that time I adored him in earneſt. 
In fact, how deſpiſed, and wretched a monk was I 
then; more like a lifeleſs body than a human 
being! Whereas in regard to the pope, how great 
was his majeſty! The potentates of the earth 
dreaded his nod. How diſtreſſed my heart was in 
that year, — 1517, —-and the following, how ſub- 
miſſive my mind was to the hierarchy, not feignedly 
but really ;—nay, how I was almoſt driven to de- 
ſpair, through the agitations of care and fear and 
doubt, thoſe ſecure ſpirits little know, who at this 
day infult the majeſty of the pope with much 
pride and arrogance! But I, who then alone ſuſ- 
tained the danger, was not fo certain, not ſo confi- 
dent. I was 1gnorant of many things, which now, 
by the grace of God, I underſtand. I diſputed, 
and I was open to conviction. Not finding ſatiſ- 
faction in the books of theologians and canoniſts, 
I wiſhed to conſult the living members of the 
church itſelf, There were indeed ſome godly 
fouls, who entirely approved my propoſitions, but I 
did not conſider their authority as of weight with 
me in ſpiritual concerns. The popes, cardinals, 


A. D. 


1517. 


biſhops, and monks, were the objects of my confi- 


dence. I waited for divine inſtruction with ſuch 
ardent and continued eagerneſs, and was ſo over- 
loaded with cares, that I became almoſt ſtupid, or 
diſtracted : I ſcarcely knew when I was aſleep, or 
when awake.—At length, after I became enabled 
to anſwer every objectjon that could be brought 
againſt me from the ſcriptures, one difficulty ſin 
remained, and only one ;—namely,—that the 
CHURCH ought to be obeyed. By the 8 
| ri 
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- Chriſt I, at laſt, overcame this difficulty alſo, 


Moſt certainly I had formerly a much greater yene. 
ration for the Roman church than thole have, who 
at this day, with a perverſe ſpirit of oppoſition, 
extol popery ſo exceedingly againſt me,” 

Let us now liſten to a few fentences of Luther, 
written ſo late as the year 1545, that is, about 
twenty-eight years after the beginning of the dif. 
pute concerning indulgences . Before all things 
I intreat you, pious reader, for our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake, to read my writings with cool con- 


ſideration, and even with much pity. I wiſh you 


to know, that when I began the affair of the in- 
dulgences at the very firſt, I was a monk, and a 
moſt mad papiſt. So intoxicated was I and drenched 
in papal dogmas that I wauld have been moſt ready 
at all times to murder or aſſiſt others in murdering 
any perſon, who ſhould have uttered a {ſyllable 
againſt the duty of obedience to the pope, I was 
a complete Saul; and there are many ſuch yet. 
There were, however, and are now, others, who 
appear to me to adhere to the pope on the princi- 
ples of Epicurus; that is, for the fake of indulging 
their appetites; when ſecretly they even deride 


him, and are as cold as ice, if called upon to de- 


fend the papacy. I was never one of theſe: I was 
always a fincere believer; I was always earneſt in 
defending the doctrines I profeſſed; I went ſeri- 


ouſly to work, as one who had a horrible dread of 


the day of judgment, and who, from his inmoſt 
ſaul, was anxious for ſalvation. - 

You will find, therefore, in my earlier writings, 
with how much humility, on many occaſions, I 
gave up very canſiderable points to the pope, 
which J now deteſt as blaſphemous and abominable 
in the higheſt degree. This eg wal 
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Latin preface to the firſt volume of Lather's works. 
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derers call 1NcoNS$ISTENCY : but you, pious 
reader, will have the kindneſs to make ſome allow- 
ance on account of the times and my inexperience. 
| ſtood abſolutely alone at firſt; and certainly I 
was very unlearned and very unfit to undertake 
matters of ſuch vaſt importance. It was by acci- 
dent, not willingly or by deſign, that I fell into 
theſe violent diſputes: I call God to witneſs. 

In the year 1517, when I was a young preacher, A, D. 
and diſſuaded the people from purchating indul- 1 517. 
gences, telling them they might employ their time 
much better than in liſtening to the greedy pro- 
claimers of that ſcandalous article of ſale, I felt 
aſſured I ſhould have the pope on my fide; for he 
himſelf, 1n his public decrees, had condemned the 
exceſſes of his agents in that buſineſs, 

My next itep was to complain to my own Ordi- 
nary, and allo to the arch-biſhop of Mentz; but J 
knew not at that time that half of the money went 
to this laſt mentioned prelate, and the other half to 
the pope. — The remonſtrances of a low, mean, 
poor, brother in Chriſt had no weight. Thus 
deſpiſed, I publiſhed a brief account of the diſ- 
pute, along with a ſermon in the German language 
on the ſubject of indulgences ; and very ſoon after 
| publiſhed alſo explanations of my ſentiments, in 
which, for the honor of the pope, I contended, 
that the indulgences were not entirely ro be con- 
demned, but that real works of charity were of FAR 
MORE CONSEQUENCE. 

This was to ſet the world on fire, and diſturb 
the whole order of the univerſe. At once and 
againſt me fingle, the whole popedom roſe!!”..... 

It will be needleſs to proceed further with this 
extract: the account is in entire uniſon with the 
preceding one written many years before, The 
candid and ingenuous acknowledgments and de- 
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clarations contained in each of them cannot fail to 
affect the reader's mind, particularly as they were 
all made by our reformer long after the tranſac- 
tions to which they relate, and at times when 
diſguiſe and miſrepreſentation could ſerve no ima. 
ginable purpoſe. A more complete anſwer to the 
unwarrantable cenſures of thoſe, who accuſe Luther 
of ſelfiſh motives in promoting the reformation, 
can ſcarcely be conceived.—But after all, the beſt 
uſe to be made of the information here given is, to 
admire and adore the providence and grace of that 


God, WHO is WONDERFUL IN COUNSEL AND 


EXCELLENT IN WORKINGE, 


While the literary conteſt was carrying on be- 
tween Luther and his antagoniſts, there were at 
Rome thoſe, who blamed the pope for not intereſt- 
ing himſelf in a controverſy, which, by exciting a 
ſpirit of reſiſtance, and producing diviſions, daily 
increaſed in magnitude and importance, and which, 
in its termination, might prove extremely injurious 
to the authority of the Romiſh church. With 
how much indifference and contempt Leo X. at 
firſt beheld the eccleſiaſtical diſputes in Germany, 
how indolent was the diſpoſition of this pontiff, and 
how 1mprovident he ſhewed himſelf in defending 
the papal juriſdiction, —all this appears in the 
ſtrongeſt light from the abſurd and careleſs anſwer 
which he is ſaid to have given to Silveſter Prierias+, 
when that zealous and learned Dominican ſhewed 
bim ſome of Luther's heretical publications con- 
cerning indulgences. BROTHER MARTIN,” 
{aid he, 1s A MAN OF A VERY FINE GENIUS, 
and theſe ſquabbles are the mere effuſions of 2 

naſtic 


® Tfaiah, xxviii. 


I Prierias was maſter of the facred palace, and general of 


his order, He died of the plague in 1523. 
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naſtic envy.” —Prierias, however, undertook the 
ſupport of the pontifical authority; but, in —— 
againſt the reformer, he managed the Romi 


cauſe with ſo much heat and imprudence, that the 


himſelf preſently directed him to be ſilent in 
future n. This writer, in the event, did much 
ſervice to Lutheraniſm. In an affair, which required 
the utmoſt delicacy, he expreſſed his fentiments 
without the leaſt caution or moderation; and 
exalted the pope's power even far beyond that of 
all general councils. Luther availed himſelf of the 
temerity of his adverſary, and publicly expoſed, 
with much ſeverity, the odious doctrines which he 
had inculcated. 

In the ſame year,—t 518,—a raſh author of 
a ſimilar deſcription, attacked Luther with all the 
virulence of an enraged and bigoted Roman catho- 
lic. This was Hogoſtratus, a German dominican 
inquiſitor, who repreſented the growing hereſy as 
now become incurable by any of the milder me- 
thods. Penal and compulſory remedies, he ſaid, 
were abſolutely neceſſary; and he exhorted the pon- 
tiff, by means of the ſword and fire, to deliver 
mankind from the deteſtable innovatorÞ.,—Many 
of the monks} joined in this clamor with incet- 
fant vociferation among the people. Scarcely a 
word came from their mouths, except, —Herelſy !— 
Blalphemy !——Schiſm! « I relate,” ſays Eraſ- 
mus, what I faw with my own eyes; and am 
convinced that no one thing tended more to diſpoſe 
the people in Luther's favor, than this imprudent 
conduct of the clergy. His propoſitions concern- 


ing the indulgences were ſoberly ſtated ;—and if 
' THEY had but argued the points in diſpute in the 


ſame. 


* Eraſm, Epis. + Maimb. p. 38. 
1 Eraſm. Epis. 


A. D. 
1518. 
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ſame cool way, theſe ruinous conſequences would 
never have taken place.” | 

At length the Roman pontiff was rouſed from 
his ſlate of indolence and ſecurity. Not only the 
avaricious venders of indulgences vociferated againſt 
Luther, as Demetrius and the ſilverſmiths did 


. againſt St. Paul, when their craft was in danger“, 


but, from all quarters, complaints of the progreſs of 
hereſy were ſent to Rome. Even the Emperor 
Maximilian I. repreſented to the pope, how neceſ- 
fary his interference was become. The Auguſtine 
monk, he ſaid, was diſſeminating heretical and 
deſtructive doctrines, was obſtinate in adhering to 
his opinions, and active in propagating them; and 
he had made many converts, even among perſons of 
rank and diſtinction . 

The imprudence of Leo X., at this critical mo- 
ment, may ſeem almoſt the conſequence of judicial 
infatuation. At once he paſſed from the extremes 
of neglect and indifference to thoſe of tyrannical 
violence and blind temerity. He ordered Luther 
to appear at Rome within ſixty days to anſwer for 
himſelf before certain judges, of whom his anta- 
goniſt Silveſter Prierias, was appointed one. Our 
reformer took the wiſeſt method to protect himſelf 
againſt the impending ſtorm. He inſtantly ſent an 
account of the pope's citation to his friend Spala- 
tinus, who was then with the elector Frederic at 
the diet of Augſburg; and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
requeſted that, through the interpoſition of the 
prince, his cauſe might be heard in Germany and 
not at Rome. Frederic the wis underſtood the 
arts and practice of the court of Rome, and was 
1 of the propriety, and even the neceſſity 


of ſeconding Luther's wiſhes. — Accordingly he 
urged | 


Acts xix. 24. The 
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urged the competency of a German tribunal in an 
ecclefiaſtical controverſy of that nature; and it 
ſeems entirely owing to the addreſs, the penetra- 
tion, and the firmneſs of this great prince, that the 
Roman pontiff at laſt conſented, that cardinal Caje- 
tan, who was.then his legate at Augſburg, ſhould 
take cognizance of the matter. If rhe delinquent 
ſhowed proper marks of penitence and ſubmiſſion, 
he was to be kindly received again into the 
boſom of the church ; but if he refuſed to appear 
before his appointed judge, the legate was com- 
miſſioned then to denounce publicly, againſt him 
and his adherents, all the thunders and anathemas 
of papal indignation &. 

Leo X., perceiving how great a favourite Luther 
was with the elector of Saxony, judged it expe- 
dieat, by all the means in his power, to ſecure the 
ſupport and concarrence of that prince in an affair, 


which he had now begun to conſider as of the greateſt . 


moment. For this purpoſe, he acquainted Frederic, 
in a polite and affectionate, but very artful epiſtle, 
of the meaſures which he had been compelled to 
adopt, through the diſobedience of an Auguſtine 
monk, whoſe very © order and profeffion ſhould 
have perpetually reminded him of the duties of 
humility and obſequiouſneſs.“ He ſtyles Luther a 
ſon of iniquity, a prevaricator, who boaſts of the 
protection of the elector, but, in fact, reverences no 
ſuperior whatever. I know, ſays the pope, he has 
no ground for repreſenting you as one, who en- 
courages and ſupports him; nevertheleſs I exhort 
you in the Lord, and as you would prelerve the 
reputation' and dignity of a good catholic prince, 


to be on your guard, left the luſtre of your highly 


honored anceſtors ſhould be in any degree tarniſhed 
by 


The pope's directions to Cajetan, Luther, Op. Vol. I. 
Vor, IV. Y 


| 
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by this calumny. I know of no blame reſpecting 
you; but I would wiſh you to avoid the ve 
ſuſpicion of blame, in which the raſhneſs of this 
man may involve you. He then proceeds, 
As many learned and religious perſons, and in 
particular, our beloved ſon, Prierias, the maſter 
of our ſacred palace, have informed us of the hete- 
tical proceedings of Martin Luther, we have or- 
dered him to be called upon to anſwer for himſelf, 
and for this purpoſe, we have given ExPL1ctt 
DIRECTIONS to cardinal Cajetan, our legate.— 
Laſtly, he concludes with a ſtrong exhortation and 
injunction ; that Frederic, in virtue of the holy 
obedience which he owed to the Roman church, 
ſhould contribute his utmoſt to ſecure the perſon 
of Luther, and deliver him up to the power of the 
holy See: he declared, however at the ſame time, 
that if he was found innocent, he ſhould be dil 
miſſed in peace and in favor; and even if he was 
guilty, he would exerciſe clemency towards him 
largely upon his repentance “. 

It is well worthy of notice that, in this epiſtle, 
the pope ſuppreſſes a very material fact, namely, 
that Luther had, already and without trial, been 
condemned at Rome, as a heretic, by the biſhop 
of Aſcoli, the auditor of the Apoſtolic chamber. 
This clearly appears from the pope's own BR1EF, 
which he by to cardinal Cajetan along with the 
above mentioned directions; and the poor perſe- 
cuted monk, in his writings, makes ſeveral pertinent 
obſervations upon the occaſion. The pleaſanteſt 
thing of all, ſays he, is this. The pope's BRIEF 
is dated Auguſt the twenty- third. I was cited and 
admoniſhed on the ſeventh of Auguſt, to appear 


at Rome, within ſixty days. Thus it is very wr 
: that, 


* Pope's letter to the elector of Saxony. Tom, I. Witt. 
p. 204. 
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that, either before the citation was delivered to 
me, or at moſt within ſixteen days after, the biſhop 
of Aſcoli proceeded againſt me, judged me, and 
pronounced me an 1ncorrigible heretic. If I ſhould 
aſk, What are become of the ſixty days mentioned 
in the citation delivered to me, which are to be 
reckoned from the ſeventh of Auguſt, and would end 
about the ſeventh of October? ls it the uſage of the 
pope's court to cite, admoniſh, accuſe, judge, con- 
demn, and pronounce ſentence, —all on the ſame 
day, —and eſpecially, when the ſuppoſed culprit is 
at a conſiderable diſtance and totally ignorant of 
the proceedings? Again, How can they charge me 
wich having abuſed the pope's kindneſs, and with 
perſevering obſtinately in hereſy? Would they be 
able to give any other anſwer to theſe queſtions 


than that, when they fabricated the falſehoods re- 


ſpecting me, they had loſt their memory, and 
ſtood in need of a few doſes of hellebore. 

The condemnation of Luther at Rome, previous 
to his examination before Cajetan, was ſo impor- 
tant a fact, and implied ſo much violence and 
animoſity in Leo-and his adviſers, that it may well 
be doubted whether our reformer, intrepid as he 
was, if he had been acquainted with all the circum- 
ſtances of his diſgrace and danger, would have 


" ventured to have appeared at all at Augſburg. It 
is clear from one of his letters to Spalatinus®, that 


on his return from that place, he firſt learnt at 
Nuremburg the nature and extent of the papal 
commiſſion to the cardinal, —namely, that already: 
being pronounced a pertinacious heretic, his per- 
fon was to be ſecured and kept in ſafety, till further 
orders for his removal to Rome. 1 

The elector of Saxony conducted himſelf through- 
out this difficult tranſaction with the moſt extraor- 


dinary 


Lib. I. Epiſt. 
1 2 
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dinary diſcretion, He was determined not to per- 
mit Luther to be ſent to Rome, where he would be 
at the mercy of his enraged adverſaries ; bur, for the 
purpoſe of carrying this point the more eaſily, and 
alſo in the hope that an accommodation might take 
place with the Roman See, he promiſed the pope's 


- legate, that he would take effectual care to place the 


ſuppoſed heretic before him, for examination, at 
Augſburg. We have obſerved indeed*, that it was 
part of the pope's inſtructions to Cajetan, to ſhew 
every kindneſs to Luther provided he came volunta- 
rily to confeſs his fault and ſue for pardon ; but, 
what was to be done in caſe he ſhould refuſe, which 
was the thing by far the more probable to happen ? 
Luther himſelf in his account of this matter ſays, 
Every thing, I doubt not, would have been ſettled 
in the moſt peaceable and affectionate manner, if! 
would but have written down fix letters, REVOCO, 
I RECANT.” 

Frederic provided for the ſafety of his favourite 
Luther in the following manner. — He gave him let- 
ters of recommendation to the ſenate and principal 
inbabitants of Augſburg ; who, inſtantly on his ar- 
rival, exhorted him not to appear before the cardinal, 
till he had obtained a promiſe of ſafe conduct from 
the emperor, who was then hunting at ſome diſtance 
from the city. Through the influence of theſe ſame 
perſons, this important requeſt of ſafe conduct was 
granted ; and after three days the emperor's coun- 
cil announced to the cardinal, that the public 
faith was pledged to Luther, and therefore he muſt 
take no violent ſteps againſt him. The cardinal 
anſwered, * Ir is very well, nevertheleſs I ſhall do 
my duty.” 

Luther informs us, that, during thoſe three days, 
he was conſtantly prefſed by a very troubleſome 

1 emiſſary 
Page 337. line 7. 
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emiſſary of Cajetan to recant. If I would but re- 
cant, he ſaid, all would be right. He further 
relates a curious converſation which took place 
between himſelf and this emiſſary. He came on 
the third day and expoſtulated as follows ; 

Why will you not go to the cardinal ; he is 
waiting to receive you in the kindeſt manner? 

I muſt liſten to the advice of thoſe excellent 
perſons to whom I am recommended by the elec- 
tor; and they tell me, I muſt by no means go to 
him till I have obtained the public faith. The 
moment THAT 1s obtained, I am ready to go. 

What, —ſaid he, evidently in much agitation, — 
Do you think that prince Frederic will take up 
arms on your account ? 

It is very far from my wiſh. 

Where do you mean to ſtay ? 

In the open air. 

Pray, ſuppoſe you had the pope and his cardi- 
nals all in your power, what would you do with 


* 


them? 5 | 
I would treat them with the greateſt reſpe& and 
honor. 


So; ſaid he, waving his hand in the Italian 
manner, and went away, and returned no more x. 

A ſhort time before theſe tranſactions at Aug- 
ſburg, the celebrated Melancthon had been . 
as Greek profeſſor at the univerſity of Wittemberg, 
in the twenty-ſecond year of his age. The lec- 
tures of this truly learned and good man, together 
with thoſe of Luther, were attended by crowds of 
ſtudents: and the univerſity of Leipfic,—a city 
wholly under Roman influence, on account of the 


principles of its Sovereign, George of Saxony,— 


declined in its luſtre. The conſequence was, that 
Luther became ſtill more odious to the hierarchy. 
Add 


Luth. Præf. | 
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Add to this, his defence of his thefes, and a ſermon, 
againſt the abuſes of officials in excommunications, 
juſt publiſhed, had exaſperated his adverſaries to the 
higheſt degree. We learn, from his letters to 
Staupitius and Spalatinus, what were the feelings 
and reflections of our hero at this alarming con- 
juncture.— To the former he ſaid, © doubt not but 


I mean to be free in ſearching and handling the word 


of God. Theſe citations and menaces move me 
not.“ — To the latter he writes thus; From the 
bottom of my heart, I wiſh not to involve the elector 
in my perils. There is but one thing, which I hope 
he may be able to do for me,—namely to prevent 
any violence on my perfon. And if he cannot 
do even that conveniently, I would have all the 
danger to be my own.—What I have undertaken 
to defend, I truſt, I (hall defend effectually. It 
may be found neceſſary to pay ſome regard to {elt- 
preſervation, but a regard to truth 1s paramount to 
every conſideration.” This is the language of one 
who was well inſtructed in Chriſtian principles, 
and knew the practice of holy men in the pureſt 
times, 8 | 
Certainly, at firſt, Luther ſeems to have doubted 
whether he ſhould not be guilty of an unjuſtifiable 
temerity, in ſtirring a ſingle ſtep towards Augſburg, 
without the previous grant of a ſafe conduct. But, 
his ſcruples were done away by the generous be- 
haviour of the elector. This excellent prince not 
only gave him the above- mentioned letters of re- 
commendation, but alſo furniſhed him with money 
for his journey; informed him, by Spalatinus, that 
he might proceed to Augſburg, without need of a 
fafe conduct, —ſuch was the legate's benevolent 
intentions towards him ;—and encouraged him to 
believe that, whatever might happen, he would not 
permit him to be dragged to the papal ER at 
| > ome, 
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Rome. It is moſt probable however, that Frederic 
the wis E, either | refaw the effect which his let- 
ters of recommendation would produce at Aug- 
ſburg, or had otherwiſe ſecretly provided that the 
public faith ſhould be engaged for the perſecuted 
reformer. He was a prince, ſays Luther *, of 
incredible capacity and penetration, and was ac- 
cuſtomed to take effectual meaſures for diſconcert- 
ing the Romaniſts, long before they entertained the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that he was aware of their deſigns, 
It was much againſt the inclination of Cajetan, 
that the emperor Maximilian granted a ſafe conduct 


on this occaſion. That irritated legate wrote to Fre- 


deric, and in much anger informed him, that he 
had expreſsly told the imperial council he would 


not have the name of Cajetan mentioned in that part 


of the tranſaction . He is uſually called Cajetan, 
though his real name was Thomas de Vio, of the 
town of Cajeta. He is allowed by Luther himſelf 
to have been naturally a man of a benevolent temper. 


Yet the chooſing of this cardinal for the purpoſe of 


reconciling matters muſt not be produced as an ex- 
ample of diſcretion in Leo X. Thomas de Vio was 
exceſſively ſuperſtitious, and alſo entertained the 
moſt lofty ideas of papal authority. He wrote a 
book on the power of the Roman pontiff, which is 
faid to have procured for him the arch-biſhopric of 
Palermo and a cardinal's hat. Add to all this, he 
was a Dominican, and conſequently the declared 
enemy of Luther and the friend of Tetzel. Such 
a perſon was ill fitted to fit as judge or arbitrator in 
this nice and perilous controverſy. 


At the firſt interview, Luther proſtrated himſelf 


before the cardinal, and was courteouſly received. 


But, 
Luther. Op. Vol. I. f 
+ Epiſt, Cajet. ad Sax, duc. Father Paul, C. Trent. B. 2. 
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But, at the ſame time, he was required to retract his 
errors, - to avoid them in future,—and to abſtain 
from every thing, which might diſturb the peace 
of the church. And theſe three things were ſlated 
expreſsly to be the order of the moſt holy pope. 
Luther defired that he might be permitted to ſee 
the pope's BRIEF. But this requeſt was peremp— 

torily refuſed “. | 
The heavieſt charge againſt him ſeems to have 
been, that he had tranſgreſſed the bull of Clement 
VI., which had defined the nature and extent of 
indulgences; and it may eaſily be conceived, with 
how much indignation the cardinal would hear the 
defence of Luther, — namely, — that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which he could produce in ſupport of his own 
doctrines, had abundantly more weight with him 
than a pontifical bull, which in fact proved nothing, 
but merely recited the opinion of Thomas Aquinas. 
Cajetan, in anſwer, exalted the authority of the 
pope above all councils, above the church, and 
even above the ſcriptures themſelves. To this 
Luther oppoſed the appeal of the univerſity or 
Paris, whoſe reputation had always ſtood high, as 
the parent of ſcience, and the defender of the 
pureſt chriſtianity.— Cajetan, in a rage, * 
l that 


This important circumſtance is not taken notice of by the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians; though I find Luther himſelf in his 
celebrated letter to the elector of Saxony, written after the con- 
ference. with Cajetan, uſes the words nam exemplar BrEev1s 
petenti denegabat” Dominus Legatus. It is eaſy enough. to 
underſtand why the legate, who was affecting to treat Luther with 
the greateſt kindneſs, ſhould not chooſe to ſhew him a BRIEr, 
in which it appeared, that, at that very moment, he ſtood con- 
demned as a heretic at Rome, though he had never been heard. 
On a view of all the circumſtances, it ſeems by no means impro- 
bable, that the cardinal, purſuant to his inſtructions, was intend- 
ing to make the poor heretic a priſoner, notwithſtanding the 
emperor's promiſe of ſafe conduct. But a ſight of the BRIEr 
could not have failed to alarm and put on his guard any man in 
ſo critical a ſituation, 
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that the Pariſians would meet with due puniſh- 
ment; and that Gerſon “, whoſe writings Luther 
had quoted, was DAMNED together with all his 
followers. So extravagantly high were the ideas 


of papal power conceived by this cardinal, that 


even the very moderate contradiction, given in 
France to the pontiff, appeared in his eyes an un- 
pardonable fin. Little did he then imagine how 
much more openly his magnificent lord and maſ- 
ter was to be oppoſed within the ſhort ſpace of a 
few' months. 

Frowns and menaces were by no means adapted 
to intimidate the determined mind of the Saxon 
reformer. He continued to inſiſt on the authority 
of ſcripture. He owned he might have erred, but 
he thought it reaſonable that his errors ſhould be 
pointed out, on $CRIPTURAL grounds, before he 
ſhould be required to retract. 

When Luther. found, that not the ſmalleſt pro- 
greſs was made by converſation with the cardinal, 
and that all his fine promiſes of kind treatment 
amounted preciſely to this, „you muſt either re- 
cant, or ſuffer puniſhment,” he wiſely determined 
to commit his anſwers to writing. In fo doing, 
ſays he, the oppreſſed find comfort in two ways; 
in the firſt place, what is written, may be ſub- 
mitted to. the judgment of others; and in the 
ſecond, one has a better opportunity of working 
upon the fears and the conſcience of an arrogant 
deſpot, who would otherwiſe overpower one by his 
imperious language . 

Agreeably to this reſolution, he appeared before 
the cardinal with a notary and witneſſes, repeated 

his 


* The reader will remember, that this celebrated chancellor 


of the univerſity of Paris, maintained, at the council of Con- 


ance, the ſuperiority of a general council over the pope. 
+ Luther's Letter to Fred, 
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bis proteſtations of general obedience to the 


church, and his perfect readineſs to recant any 
error of which he could be convicted. Cajetan 
replied with ſo much acrimony, that the accuſed 
monk had no opportunity of explaining or of vin- 


dicating his ſentiments, He abſolutely refuſed to 


diſpute with Luther either in public, or in private; 
he would not even conſent that a ſingle word of his 
own anſwers ſhould be put down in writing. He 
continued to preſs for a recantation. 

Staupitius, who was preſent at the ſcene, and 
who hitherto had acted the part of a ſteady friend 
of Luther, roſe up, and intreated the legate to 
permit the accuſed to return his anſwers at length 
in writing. To which requeſt, he, with great 
difficulty, at laſt acceded. 

At the next conference, Luther exhibited his 
written explanation and defence, which the cardi- 
nal treated with the greateſt contempt. He told 
him, be had filled his paper with paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, which were irrelevant, and in general, that 
his anſwers were thoſe of a perfect ideot. He con- 
deſcended, however, to ſay, he would ſend them 
to Rome. Laſtly, he ordered Luther to depart, 
and to come no more into his fight, unleſs he was 
diſpoſed to recant. 

Notwithſtanding this rough treatment, it was 
Luther's firm opinion, that it would haye given the 
cardinal great pleaſure to haye heard him recant. 
It may be thought ſome confirmation of this ſeati- 
ment, that, in the evening of the very day in 
which this laſt conference took place, he ſent for 
the vicar-general' Staupitius, and deſired him to 
perſuade his young monk to retract. Staupitius 
promiſed to do his utmoſt. © You muſt anſwer his 
ſcriptural arguments,” ſaid Cajetan. Staupitius 
replied ingenuouſly, 4 That is above my 2 

am 
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I am his inferior both in capacity and in know- 
| ledge of the ſcriptures.” 

Throughout this whole conference at Augſburg, 
cardinal Cajetan appears to have been conſcious 
how ill qualified he was to enter the liſts with 
Luther, as a diſputant in theological queſtions. In- 
deed the doctrines of the goſpel, as far as we can 
judge, gave him little concern, His anxiety was, 
bow he might beſt enſure obedience to the pontifi- 
cal mandates. He inquired not whether thele 
mandates were reaſonable or repugnant to ſcrip- 
ture, it was ſufficient for him to know that they 
were the dictates of a pope.— The decretal of pope 
Clement VI., which he urged with ſo much heat 
and poſitiveneſs againſt Luther in the diſpute re- 
ſpecting indulgences, maintained that, — One 
drop of Chriſt's blood being ſufficient to redeem 
the whole human race, the remaining quantity, 
that was ſhed in the garden and upon the crols, 
was left as a legacy to the church, to be A TREA- 
SURE FROM WHENCE INDULGENCES were to be 
drawn and adminiſtered by the Roman pon- 
tiffs*.” The Auguſtine monk had, for ſome time 
paſt, been too much enlightened to digeſt ſuch 
wild ſuperſtitious inventions; and the man, who 
could call upon him, upon theſe grounds, to re- 
nounce his errors, was not to be reaſoned with. 
Still it required extraordinary courage to deliver in 
a formal proteſt againſt the belief of tenets, which 
at that time were both eſtabliſhed by the higheſt. 
authority, and alſo ſuppoſed to have been dictated 
by an infallible judgment. 

Some objections were made to Luther's ideas of 
juſtification by faith, but Cajetan did not ſcruple 
to confels, —that, if he would but have retracted 
his oppoſition to the indulgences, all other differ- 

ences 

Maclaine in Maſheim, Vol. II. Chap, ii, 
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ences might have been compoſed in an amicable 
manner; and that his opinions concerning the effi- 
cacy of faith in juſtification and in the facrament 
admitted of being modified and interpreted, ſo as 
to be inoffenſive. When Staupitius was informed 
of this circumſtance, he expreſſed a wiſh, that the 
cardinal had avowed that ſentiment in the preſence 
of the n6tary and the witneſſes; becauſe then, ſaid 
he, there would have been clear proof that, at 
Rome, MONEY was held in greater eſtimation than 
FarTH. 

Luther, on the contrary, conſidered the ſcrip- 
ture -· doctrine of juſtification by faith as of infinite 
importance. He declared, That he would rather 
retract every thing which he had ſaid upon other 
ſubjects, than THAT which he muſt adhere to with 
his dying breath. That in regard to indulgences, 
their intrinſic nature, whatever it might be, could 
not be altered by oftentatious praiſes and honors, 
but that if he gave up the article of juſtification 
by faith, he ſhould, in fact, deny Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf. That, though the cardinal had promiſed 
to conduct the inquiry according to the facred 
ſcriptures, and the rules of the church, he had 
not produced a fingle text of ſcripture againſt him, 
nor any one authority from the holy fathers, 
Laſtly, That he was confident no anſwer could ever 
be given to the ſcriptural arguments and the au- 
thorities, which he had produced in fupport of the 
doctrine in queſtion*. Our peace; ſays he, con- 
fiſts in coming to Chriſt in lively faith : If a man 
believe not the promiſe, he may practiſe confeſſion 
to all the world, and he may be abſolved a thou- 
ſand thouſand times even by the pope himſelf, but 
he will never obtain, on good grounds, a quiet 
conſcience . 

t 
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It was on Friday the fourteenth of October 1518, A. O. 
that Luther made his laſt appearance before the 1518. 


pope's legate. A report was ſpread that, notwith- 
ſtanding the engagement of a fate conduct, he was 
to be ſeized and confined in irons, He remained, 
however, at Augſburg till the ſucceeding Monday. 
He heard nothing from the cardinal. How great 
muſt have been his anxiety ! On the Monday; 
by a letter couched in the moſt reſpectful terms, 
he begged pardon for any irreverent or unbecoming 
language towards the pontiff, which might have 
eſcaped him in the heat and hurry of the debate; 
he even promiſed to deſiſt from treating the ſubject 
of indulgences any more, provided his antagoniſts 
were injoined to obſerve a ſimilar filence. But to 
retract his ſentiment or give. up the truth, he ab- 
ſclutely refuſed. He ſaid, his conſcience would 
not permit him to act in that manner, He ac- 
knowledged, that his friends, and eſpecially his 
vicar-general, had taken great pains to make him 
think humbly, ſubmit his own opinion, and form 
a right judgment: But, ſaid he, neither the favor 
nor the advice, nor the command of any man 
ought ever to make me do or {ay what is contrary 
to my conſcience. To this letter he 
received no anſwer. 

On the next day he ſent another letter to Caje- 
tan, expreſſed in more ſpirited language and nearer 
to his uſual ſtrain. * He conceived he had done 
every thing which became an obedient fon of 
the chutch. He had undertaken a long and 
dangerous journey ; he was a man of a weak body, 
and had very little money to ſpend. He had laid 
the book, which contained his opinions, at the feet 
of his holineſs the pope; he had appeared before 
his moſt reverend father the cardinal ; and he was 
now waiting to be inſtructed how far he was right 

in 


friends began to ſu 
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in his opinions, and how far wrong.—It could no 


longer ſerve any good purpole to ſpend his time 
there, and be a burden to his friends. He was really 
in want of money. Beſides, the cardinal had told 
him, viva. voce, to come no more into his ſight, 
unleſs he would recant;”—and ſaid Luther, In 
my former letter I have diſtinctly pointed out all 
the recantation I can poſſibly make.” He then 
ſignified his poſitive determination to leave the 
place ; but not before he had formally appezled 
trom the pope's legate, nay from the pope himſelf 
„ill informed to the ſame moſt holy Leo X. that 
he might be better informed.” In profecuting this 
appeal he confeſſed that he acted rather from the 
judgment of ſome perſons of diſtinction than from 
his own. If he had been left entirely to himſelf, 
he ſhould have thought an appeal unneceffary in 
this caſe. He wiſhed to refer every thing to the 
determination of the church. What could he do 
more? He was not a contentious adverſary, but a 
tractable ſcholar. Even the elector Frederic, he 
knew, would be better pleaſed with his appeal than 
his recantation. He therefore beſought the cardi- 
nal to conſider both his departure and his appeal 
as the effect of neceſſity and of the authority of his 
friends. They ſaid, waar will you retra& ? Is 
YouR retractation to be the rule of our FA1TtH? 
If any thing, which you have advanced, is to be 
condemned, let the church decide and do you 
obey.—This reaſoning, in his mind was irre- 


ſiſtible. 


Luther waited four whole days, —reckoning from 
the day of his diſmiſſion by the cardinal ;—and 
ſtill received no further orders. The ſuſpenſe was 
extremely afflicting; and both himſelf and his 

beat that this TOTAL SILENCE 
portended violence to his perſon. To prevent be- 


ing 
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ing ſeized and impriſoned, he quitted Augſburg 


very early in the morning of the nineteenth* of 
October 1518. A friendly ſenator ordered the 
gates of the city to be opened, and he mounted a 
horſe, which Staupitius had procured for him. He 
had neither boots nor ſpurs, nor ſword; and he 
was fo fatigued with that day's journey, that when 
he deſcended from his horſe, he was not able to 
ſtand, but fell down inſtantly among the ſtraw in 
the ſtable T. He had, however, taken care before 
his departure, that every thing relative to his ap- 
peal, ſhould be done in a proper manner and in the 
preſence of a notary public. 

Such was the concluſion of the conferences at 
Avgſburg, in which the firmneſs and plain deal- 
ing of Luther was no leſs conſpicuous than the 
unreaſonable and imperious behaviour of the car- 
dinal, * | 


Whatever might be the cauſe of that s1LExcE 
for ſeveral days, on the part of Cajetan, which our 
reformer and his friends beheld with ſo much juſt 
ſuſpicion and jealouſy ; whether the legate till 
hoped to bring the affair to a happy termination by 
the milder methods of influence and perſuaſion; or 
whether his ambiguous conduct is beſt explained 
on the ſuppoſition that he was intending to ſeize 
the perſon of Luther, but did. not dare to proceed 
to extremities, in defiance of the imperial grant of 
ſafe conduct, without further orders from the 

| | Roman 


Some hiſtorians ſay, this happened on the 20th of October, 
others on the 18"), but 1 think Luther's own account of the 
proceedings at Augſburg ſhow that he muſt have left that city 
on the 19**, It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader further 
reſpecting a matter of ſo little conſequence, 

+ Tom. I. Altemb. p. 150. 

Paul Sarpi ſays, what is not at all improbable, that Luther 
had John Huſs's caſe in his head. 
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Roman See;—on almoſt every imaginable view of 
his motives, it ſeems natural to conclude that he 
muſt have been much mortified at the ſudden de- 
parture of Luther. He had neither puniſhed the 
heretic nor reduced him to ſubmiſſion. The court 
of Rome would probably be highly diſpleaſed when 
they heard of his eſcape; and, in their diſappoint- 
ment, would be apt to forget the difficult circum- 
ſtances under which the cardinal ated, and to 
attribute both the preſent and the conſequent miſ- 
chiefs to his bad management. In fact, as ſoon 
as the events at Augſburg were known at Rome, the 
pope's legate was blamed exceedingly for his ſevere 


and illiberal treatment of Luther at the very mo- 


ment, it was ſaid, when he ought to have promiſed 
him great riches, a biſhopric, or even a cardinal's 
hat *. | 

Cajetan, no doubt, underſtood the diſpoſition of 
the court of Rome ſufficiently to foreſee how harſh 
a conſtruction would be put upon his conduct in a 
buſineſs, which had terminated ſo unfavorably to 
their wiſhes and expectations, In the bitternels of 
his heart he complained to the elector of Saxony of 
Luther's infolent and infincere behaviour ; and 
even reproached his Highneſs for ſupporting ſuch a 
character. He ſaid, that he had converſed for 
many hours privately with Staupitius, and one or 
two more learned friends reſpecting this buſineſs; 
that his obje& had been to preſerve the dignity of 


the Apoſtolic See without diſgracing BROTHER 


MaRrrTiN, and that when he had put matters into 
ſuch a train, as to have reaſonable hopes of the 
ſucceſs of his plan, he had found himſelf com- 
pletely deluded. Martin, his ſeveral aſſociates, 
and his vicar-general, had ſuddenly diſappeared. 
Martin indeed had written letters, in which he 

pretended 

* Father Paul, 
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pretended to beg pardon, but he had retracted not 
one word of the ſcandalous language he had uſed. 
Laſtly, Cajetan warned the prince to conſider, how 
much he was bound in honor and confcience, either 
10 ſend Brother Martin to Rome or to baniſh him 
from his dominions. As to himſelf, he ſaid, he 
had waſhed his hands of fo peſtilential a buſineſs, 
but his Highneſs might be aſſured the cauſe would 
go on at Rome. It was too important to be paſſed 
over in ſilence “; and he intreated him not to ſully 
the glory of himſelf and his illuſtrious houſe for the 
lake of a paltry metidicant monk. 


Every pious reader will lament the effe& which 
theſe turbulent and contentious ſcenes produced 
upon the mind of the venerable Staupitius. Tt 
ſhould ſeen, that partly an apprehenſion of danger, 
and partly his private converſation with cardinal 


+ Cajetan, influenced this good man to leave his 


friend, withdraw all further oppoſition to the 
popedom, and retire to Saltzburg. Our more de- 
termined and adventurous reformer did not hefitate 
to tell him, that © he ſtuck faſt between Chriſt 
and the pope.” Let us hope, however, that this 
judgment of Luther was of the harſher fort; and 
that, in paſſing it, ſufficient allowances were not 
made for the different tempers and ages of men 
and for inveterate habits, Ef 

Two reafons induce me to conclude with cer- 
tainty that Staupitius acted towards Luther with 
perfect faithfulneſs at Augſburg. Firſt, it is be- 
yond all diſpute, that he affronted Cajetan by 
leaving that place ſuddenly and without taking 
lave ;——which he would never have done, 

a 


» Luth, Op. Vol. I. The letter is dated Oct. 25, 1518, 
+ Lib. I. ep. . | | 


Vol. IV. 
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had betrayed his friend by diſhonorably entering 
into any plans for ſeizing his perſon, Secondly, by 
way of encouraging the perſecuted monk in his 
difficult circumſtances he uſed this language to 
him, Remember, my brother, you undertook 
this buſineſs in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” 
Luther himſelf, three years afterwards, owned theſe 
precious words * ſunk deep into his mind.” The 
truth 1s, this reverend vicar-gerieral was a man of a 
timid temper, and well advanced in years; allo his 
views of the goſpel were far from being bright or 
diſtinct; and laſtly the proſpe& of peace with the 
hierarchy, —at leaſt at Wittemburg, — was ex- 
tremely gloomy. 

| Moreover, we cannot doubt but the pope's 
legate, in his private converſation with Staupitius, 
would uſe both conciliatory and threatening lan- 
guage. Each would tend to ſhake the reſolution 
of ſuch a man. And beſides the direct and imme- 
diate effe& of that converſation on the mind of the 
timorous vicar-genefal, we may fairly trace ſome 
other important conſequences to the ſame origin. 
While he was agitated with the diſcuſſion, and per- 
haps yielding to the legate's menaces and advice, 
he exhorted his leſs pliable - monk to exhibit 
to his ſuperiors ſome plainer marks of obedience 
and humility. The firm temper of Luther, which 
had reſiſted the imperious dictates of a haughty 
cardinal, inſtantly relented under the intreaties of a 
mild and affectionate friend. Hence that fubmul- 
five letter, which our reformer wrote to Cajetan * 
on Monday the ſeventeenth of October; and hence 
thoſe apologies and conceſſions which are contain- 
ed in it, to the very limit of what his conſcience 
would permit. Probably no part of his own con- 
duct, on a review of the proceedings at Augſburg, 


would 
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would afford him leſs fatisfation than this; and 
though Luther never reproached Staupitius for 
baving recommended fo extremely injudicious and 


ſuppliant a meaſure, yet the latter might poſſibly - 


obſerve in the former ſome diſſatisfaction on that 
account; and, at any rate, he could not fail to be 
convinced from many circumſtances, that his own 
diſpoſition was not calculated, like that of his 
friend, to encounter ſuch difficulties and hazards 
as were likely to ariſe in a righteous and deter- 
mined oppoſition to the popedom. Theſe con- 
ſiderations * help further to explain, why 
it might not diſagreeable to Staupitius to 
remove from Wittemberg, and thereby avoid the 
dangerous fellowſhip, and importunities of a man 
who, in his opinion, was apt to be impetuous and 
turbulent in his public conduct. 

But perhaps the circumſtance, which may be 
thought moſt unfayourable to the reputation of 
Staupitius, is, — that, in the year 1523, we find 
him preferred to an abhacy at Saltſburg, Luther's 
affectionate regard and veneration for his vicar- 
general, reſtrained him from ſaying any thing harſh 
or ſevere on this occaſion, but he could not 
diſſemble his doubts and anxieties reſpecting the 
conſequences of this preferment, We will con- 
clude this chapter with two valuable extracts of his 
leiters. The firſt is dated 1522, and is in anſwer 
to a letter received from Staupitius at a time, when 
Luther had heard an unfounded rumour that his 
inend was actually made an abbot. 

The report of your being made an abbot js 
ſo general, that if I had not received your own 
letter in contradiction, I muſt have been compelled 
to believe it. It is, I ſuppoſe, in the ſame way 
that you receive UNTRUTHS concerning me. May 
tbe Providence of God attend you] but, I confeſs, 

| 272 my 
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my plain underſtanding does not point out to me, 
how it can be adviſeable for you to accept an 
abbacy at this time. I would not, however, in- 
terfere with your judgment. One thing I intreat 
you, by the bowels of Chriſt, not readily to believe 


thoſe who calumniate me. In regard to what you 


inform me, that my doctrines are the delight of 
debauchees, and that many ſcandalous practices 
have been the conſequence of my recent publica- 
tions, I am neither afraid of ſuch cenſorious repre- 
ſentations, nor ſurpriſed to hear of them. Certainly 
I have laboured; and am labouring, that the pure 
woRD of God may be ſpread abroad without tu- 
mult. But you know that 1 am not maſter of 
events. My object has been to attack, by means 
of the written woRD, that ſyſtem of impieties, 
which hath been introduced in oppoſition to ſound 
doctrine. The abominations, my father, the abo- 
minations of the pope with his whole kingdom 


' muſt be deſtroyed. And the Lord does this 


without hand® by the worD.alone. The ſub- 
je& exceeds all human comprehenſion ; and there- 
fore we need not wonder that great commotion, 
ſcandals, and even prodigies ſhould ariſe. Let not 
theſe things diſturb you, my father. I cheriſh the 
beſt hopes. The counſel and the ſtretched out 
arm of God 1s plain in this matter. Remember 
how my cauſe, from the very firſt, gave the higheſt 
offence to the world, and yet it hath continually 
prevailed. Satan feels his wound : hence he rages 
the more, and endeavours to throw all into con- 
fullage 7; 5-5 f 


A. D. The ſecond letter, dated 1 523, is addreſſed to 
1523. the reverend abbot of St. Peter's in Saltſburg. 


Reverend father, our ſilence is unkind. But 
though I ceaſe to find favor in your eyes, I ought 
f r . a — 44 never 


rg 
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never to forget You, through whoſe means, the 
light of the goſpel firſt dawned in my heart. I muſt 
tell you the iruth,—It would have been more 
agreeable to me, if you had not been appointed an 
abbot ; but ſince it is ſo, let neither of us interfere 
with our reſpective rights of private judgment. 
Your beſt friends are ſorry for your leaving us, 
but ſtill much more ſorry that you are ſo near the 
infamous cardinal Langius, and that you will be 
compelled to bear in ſilence all his outrageous be- 
baviour. I ſhall wonder if you are not in danger 
of denying Chriſt.........- . We ſtill hope the 
beſt of you, though your long ſilence diſheartens 
us. If you are become another man,—which may 
Chriſt forbid I ſpeak plainly, I ſhall throw away 
no more words, but have recourſe to prayer, that 
God may be pleaſed to ſhow mercy upon you, and 
us all, You obſerve, reverend father, how doubt- 
fully I expreſs myſelf. The reaſon is, your long 
filence leaves us ignorant of the diſpoſition of your 
mind ; whereas you very well know our moſt ſecret 
thoughts and wiſhes. Permit me however to ſpeak 
poſitively on one point, — We are confident, that 


we are not really objects of your contempt, even 


though you ſhould diſlike all our proceedings,” — 
| ſhall not ceaſe to pray that you may be as much 
eſtranged from the popedom, as I am at this mo- 
ment, and, indeed, as you were formerly. May 
the Lord hear me, and take you and us ta 

himſelf.“ | 
Theſe letters may deſerve the reader's diligent 
conſideration, They throw light on the general 
character both of the writer and of his Fiend : 
they intimate an evident progreſs of knowledge, 
in Luther's mind, reſpecting the nature of the 
Bapacy, which took place between the years 1 518, 
and 1523: they manifeſt the ſtrength of divine 
2 3 grace, 
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p grace, which enabled him to withſtand that threat. 
| ening ſtorm which alarmed Staupitius, and drove 
him into a diſhonourable ſhelter ; and laſtly, they 
compel the mind to entertain painful fears and 
conjectures reſpecting the perfect uprightneſs of the 
new abbot of Saltſburg, however we may be in. 
| Clined to indulge cheerful hopes, that at the laſt 
day he will be found not to have gone the length 
of actually denying his Lord and Maſter. 
Staupitius enjoyed his abbacy only for a very 
ſhort time. He died in the year 1524. 
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CHAP. IV, 


THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. THE Ar- 
TEMPTS OF MILTITZ AND OF ECCIUS, 


HE condition of Luther after his return to 
Wittemberg, was peculiarly afflictive, Before 
himſelf he ſaw the total ruin of his worldly cir- 
1 the hardſhips of poverty and of exile, 
and fear of a violent death from papal ven- 
geance, He was not without hope of the protec- 
tion of the elector, partly from the well known 
juſtice and humanity of that prince's character, 
and partly from the good offices of his ſecretary 
Spalatinus, Moreover, as yet, the interference of 
Frederic in the eccleſiaſtical controverſy had not 
only been firm and diſcreet, but alſo as ſpirited and 
friendly, as could reaſonably be expected in behalf 
of one who was looked on by the hierarchy as a 
turbulent and an abandoned heretic. Still it be- 
hoved our reformer not to be aver confident in his 
expectations of future ſupport. He had abundant 
cauſe to be thankful for the paſt exertions of his 
prince, which had been found ſq uſeful and effec- 
tive; but trying times were coming on apace. 
Every day the conteſt grew more and more peri- 
lous. Luther himſelf had a ſingle eye to the 
proſperity of the kingdom of Chriſt ; but he could 
not be anſwerable for the zeal or the perſeverance 


of others: he was well acquainted with the human 


heart; and he foreſaw that political and ſecular 
concerns might claſh with the intereſts of the goſ- 
pel. He would not wonder if the love of many 
began to wax cold“; even his much eſteemed 
. friend 
* Matth. 12. 
2 4 
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friend Staupitius had already quitted Saxony; and, 
though the elector had hitherto manfully defended 
him againſt the tyrannical machinations of the 
court of Rome, it might well be doubted whether 
the chief motives of this magnanimous conduct 
were a regard for the honor of God and the reli- 
gion of Jeſus &. 

It was an excellent part of Luther's character, 
that in the moſt critical and difficult ſituations he 
could commit his cauſe to the God, whom he ſerved, 
with firm and entire reliance on HIS WILL; and 
at the ſame time be as active and indefatigable in 
uſing all prudential means, as if the events depended 
folely on human exertions, In his preſent danger 
and perplexity, he caſt his eyes on France, where 
formerly ſome oppoſition had been made to the 
fulneſs of papal domination; and where he hoped 
that he might profeſs and preach divine truth with 
greater ſecurity than in Germany. Not,“ ſaid 
he, in a letter to Spalatinus, „ that I care much 

| on 


Some account of the religious character of the elector was 
given in page 302 of this Volume. Seckendorf doubt; 
whether his principal reaſon for ſupporting Luther, who was 
then the public teacher of divinity and philoſophy in the uni- 
verſity of Wittemberg, might not be the ardent defire which 
that prince always ſhowed for the proſperity of his fayourite 
ſeminary af learning. Be this as it may, it is certaiu, that even 
before the conferences at Augfburg, in a letter to cardinal 
Raphael, he expreſſed himſclf with great coolneſs and indiffer- 
ence reſpecting the pocTRINEs of Luther. have never,” 
lays he, taken upon me to defend either the writings or the 
ſermons of Dr. Martin L., and I proved the ſame, which | now 
aſſert, both to Cajetan the pope's Legate and to Miltitz his 
Nuncio.” Some authors conſider this, as a confeſſion on the 
pu of Frederic, that he had not ſo much as read a line of 

uther's publications, or heard him deliver his ſermons : Others 
ſuppoſe that, in his concerns with the papal agents, he might 
diſſemble his regard for the reformer, with a view of ſupporting 
him and his cauſe more effcQually in the end. Luth. op. 
Witt. Vol. JI. p. 228. | | 
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on my own account; for in fact, I am concerned, 
that I ſhould not be thought worthy to ſuffer for 
the truth ; eſpecially, as by going to Augſburg, 1 
expoled myſelf to many dangers, and almoſt 
tempted God to bring evil upon me. It grieves 
me, however, to ſec the fair proſpect of our riſing 
ſeminary thus ſuddenly clouded ; and the ſtudies 
of the young men at Wittemberg, who are wonder- 
fylly zealous for the acquiſition of ſacred literature, 
blaſted in the bud.” In another letter to the ſame 
| friend, he ſaid, © Every day I expect from Rome 
the arrival of the eccleſiaſtical anathemas; and 1 
am, therefore, diſpoſing my affairs in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when thoſe curſes ſhall arrive, I may be 
ready, like Abraham, to depart, not knowin 
whither. Yet, in another ſenſe, I do know whither 
[ ſhall go, for God is every where. However I 
leaye with you this farewell-letter, See that you 
haye the courage to read the letter of a man ex- 
communicated and accurſed}!” In a third letter he 
declared, he was ready either to go or ſtay. © Some 
friends,” ſaid he, © adviſe me to deliver myſelf up 
to the elector, who will protect me in ſome ſafe 
place and at the ſame time inform the pope's 
legate, that my perſon is under confinement, and 
that I am ready to give anſwers to ſuch queſtions 
as ſhall be propoſed to me. I commit this plan to 
your prudence, I am in the hands of God and of 
my friends, Ir vexes me to think, that it ſhould be 
ſo commonly believed, that the prince in ſecret 
ſupports me. This report, if any thing can, will 
drive me hence, that I may not involve him in my 
dangers. To be brief, while 1 remain here, my 
liberty both of writing and of ſpeaking is very 
much reſtrained ; whereas if I leave Germany, I 
ill open my heart to the world, and offer up my 
life freely in the ſervice of Chriſt.” 
Thoſe 
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- Thoſe who have moſt conſidered, how great a 

trial to a thoughtful mind, a ſtate of ſuſpenſe is in 

dangerous and critical ſeaſons, will form the beſt 

judgment of Luther's ſituation towards the end of 

A. D. the year 1518. The foregoing extracts lay open 

1518. his ſecret feelings and reſolutions, at the ſame time 

that they alſo exhibit his extraordinary faith, pa- 
tience, and reſignation. 

In this conjuncture, the elector of Saxony ſig- 
nified his earneſt wiſh that Luther would not leave 
Wittemberg*. This ſpirited reſolution is to be 
aſcribed, partly to the interference and ſupplication 
of the univerſity of that place in behalf of their 
beloved profeſſor, and partly to the imperious and 
threatening language of cardinal Cajetan+. Fre- 
deric with 'a calmneſs and dignity, ſuitable to his 
character, declared, that he could not expel Lu- 
ther from Wittemberg without doing much injury 

1 to his univerſity, and further that * ſhould not 
x conſider him as an heretic till he had been heard 
bl and was convicted. Animated with this favourable 
8 determination of the prince, the profeſſor of theo- 
4 logy reſolved to remain on the ſpot; and, in a 
diſcourſe from the pulpit, he requeſted the people, — 
| in caſe his perſon ſhould at length become the vic- 
ij | tim of papal ſeverity, —not to harbour the leaſt 
I ill-will againſt the pope or any human being what- 
5 ever, but to commit the cauſe to God. 

It will be proper to mention here, that beſides 
| the literary and controverſial employments of the 
| profeſſor at Wittenberg, be had for ſome time 
| diſcharged the office of paſtor of the ſame town, as 
[ 


[ the ſubſtitute of Simon Heinſius, the ordinary 
I | miniſter, who then labored under bodily infirmi- 
5 | ties; and thus this induſtrious reformer ſupported 
'J . at once the character of a theological teacher and 
„ | diſputant, 


* Melch, Adam, + Page 352-3, 
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diſputant, and alſo of a popular preacher and pa- 
rochial clergyman. | 
Luther, defirous of anticipating the papal bull, 
which he daily expected, renewed his appeal to the 
pope BETTER INFORMED, or in failure of this, to 
a general council. Fifteen days after, Leo iſſued 
a bull, in which, without mentioning the name of 
Luther, he confirmed the doctrine of indulgences 
in the moſt abſolute manner. By this ſtep no leſs 
improvident than impious, he put it out of the 
power of the friends of the papacy, to vindicate or 
even to extenuate its conduct. The groſſeſt vena- 


lity and contempt of true piety and ſalutary diſci- 


pline had prevailed in Germany through the fale 
of indulgences. To maintain the rectitude of the 
practice, without the leaſt correction of exceſſes, 
at a time when the memory of the tranſactions was 
recent, prevented every attempt that might be 
made to reconcile Luther to the hierarchy. The 
Providence of God was admirable in thus barring 
up his return to the church of Rome, while, as yet, 


be was far from being convinced of the totally anti- 


chriſtian ſtate of the popedom. 

But the mercenary proſtitution of indulgences had 
not been confined to Germany. In the ſummer of 
this ſame year 1518, Samſon a Franciſcan of Milan, 
came to Zurich, to proſecute the ſcandalous traffic. 
There he was oppoſed by Huldric Zuinglius, after- 
wards the famous Swiſs reformer x. In the month 
of September, Samſon came to Zug, where a 
ſervant ſeeing the people preſs in crowds, addrefled 
them: * Be not fo importunate, I beſeech you; 
let thoſe enter firſt, who are furniſhed with 


money ; care ſhall be taken afterwards of the 


poor.” At Bern, the enormities exceeded, if poſ- 
| | 1 ſible, 
„Father Paul, B. I. p. 8. 
+ Page 60. Seckendorf. Hottinger. 
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- Thoſe who have moſt conſidered, how great a c 

trial to a thoughtful mind, a ſtate of ſuſpenſe is in 

dangerous and critical ſeaſons, will form the beſt 

judgment of Luther's ſituation towards the end of 

A. D. the year 1518, The foregoing extracts lay open 

1518. his ſecret feelings and reſolutions, at the ſame time 

that they alſo exhibit his extraordinary faith, pa. 
tience, and reſignation. 

In this conjuncture, the elector of Saxony ſig- 
nified his earneſt wiſh that Luther would not leave 
Wittemberg*. This ſpirited reſolution is to be 
aſcribed, partly to the interference and ſupplication 
of the univerſity of that place in behalf of their 
beloved profeſſor, and partly to the imperious and 
threatening language of cardinal Cajetan+. Fre- 
deric with 'a calmneſs and dignity, ſuitable to his 
character, declared, that he could not expel Lu- 
ther from Wittemberg without doing much injury 
to his univerſity, and further that he ſhould not 
conſider him as an heretic till he had been heard 
and was convicted. Animated with this favourable 

determination of the prince, the profeſſor of theo- 
logy reſolved to remain on the ſpot; and, in a 
diſcourſe from the pulpit, he requeſted the people,— 
in caſe his perſon ſhould at length become the vic- 
tim of papal ſeverity, not to harbour the leaſt 
ill-will againſt the pope or any human being what- 
ever, but to commit the cauſe to God, 

It will be proper to mention here, that beſides 
the literary and controverſial employments of the 
profeſſor at Wittenberg, he had for ſome time 
diſcharged the office of paſtor of the ſame town, as 
the ſubſtitute of Simon Heinſius, the ordinary 
miniſter, who then labored under bodily infirmi- 
ties; and thus this induſtrious reformer ſupported 
at once the character of a theological teacher and 

diſputant, 
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diſputant, and alſo of a popular preacher and pa- 
rochial clergyman. | 

Luther, defirous of anticipating the papal bull, 
which he daily expected, renewed his appeal to the 
pope BETTER INFORMED, or in failure of this, to 
a general council. Fifteen days after, Leo iſſued 
a bull, in which, without mentioning the name of 
Luther, he confirmed the doctrine of indulgences 
in the moſt abſolute manner. By this ſtep no leſs 
improvident than impious, he put it out of the 
power of the friends of the papacy, to vindicate or 
even to extenuate its conduct. The groſſeſt vena- 
lity. and contempt of true piety and falutary diſci- 
pline had prevailed in Germany through the fale 
of indulgences. To maintain the rectitude of the 
practice, without the leaſt correction of exceſſes, 
at a time when the memory of the tranſactions was 
recent, prevented every attempt that might be 
made to reconcile Luther to the hierarchy. The 
Providence of God was admirable in thus barring 
up his return to the church of Rome, while, as yet, 
he was far from being convinced of the totally anti- 
chriſtian ſtate of the popedom. 

But the mercenary proſtitution of indulgences had 
not been confined to Germany. In the ſummer of 
this ſame year 1 518, Samſon a Franciſcan of Milan, 
came to Zurich, to proſecute the ſcandalous traffic. 
There he was oppoſed by Huldric Zuinglius, after- 
wards the famous Swiſs reformer *. In the month 
of September, Samſon came to Zug, where a 
ſervant ſeeing the people preſs in crowds, addrefled 
them: „Be not fo importunate, I beſeech you; 
let+ thoſe enter firſt, who are furniſhed with 
money; care ſhall be taken afterwards of the 
poor.” At Hern, the enormities exceeded, if poſ- 

| | ſible, 
„ Father Paul, B. I. p. 8. 
+ Page 60. Seckendorf. Hottinger. 


A. D. 
1519. 
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ſible, thoſe which had been practiſed in Germany. 
When the ſale of the indulgences was over, BAP- 
TISMAL INNOCENCE was reſtored to all preſent, 
who ſhould confeſs their ſins, and thrice recite the 
Lord's prayer and the Angelic ſalutation: Thoſe 
alſo, who thrice went roynd the great church daily 
repeating prayers, might free what ſouls they pleaſed 
from purgatory. Still groſſer corruptions than 
theſe were practiſed. But the infatuation of the 
hierarchy was incurable. Evangelical light and 
liberty were faſt advancing to the relief both of 
Germany and Switzerland, —yet the rulers of the 
church ſhut their eyes, and hardened their hearts. 
Scarcely rouſed from a ſtate of ſhameful ſloth and 
ſenſuality, they ſeem to have inſtantly fallen into the 
oppoſite extreme of blind preſumption and impetu- 
ous rage. Pride, raſhneſs, and a moſt tyrannical 
ambition appeared in all their counſels. 

During the whole progreſs of the reformation, 
the pious reader has to admire the Providential cir- 
cumſtances, which, both in ſucceſſion and in con- 
currence, favored the happy deliverance of the 
nations from papal captivity. We have juſt ſeen how 
the- late haughty conduct of Cajetan tended to fix 
the mind of Frederic more ſteadily in the intereſts 
of the reformer; and this was a conſequence which 
proved extremely influential upon the ſubſequent 
events. Immediately this wis E prince ſolicited 
the emperor to exert all his authority at Rome, 
that the. preſent eccleſiaſtical controverſy might be 
impartial judges. What 
would have been the ultimate effect of this prudent 
ſtep, we are unable to ſay. Maximilian died in the 
beginning of the year 1519; and during the 1x- 
TERREGNUM, the prince — duke af Saxony, 


as Vicar of the empire, poſſeſſed ſufficient power to 
protect and cheriſh Lutheraniſm in its Wy 
| The 
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« The violent tempeſt,” ſays Luther, “ ſubſided 
by little and little; and the pontiſical thunders of 
excommunication were gradually more and more 
deſpiſed x. The reſolutions of Frederic were not 
a little confirmed by a letter which he received in 


the ſpring of 1519, from the learned Eraſmus. A. 5 
Brevity does not permit me to preſent the reader 1 519. 


with this * rem compoſition in which the writer 
manages his ſubject with wonderful addreſs, dexte- 
rity, and politeneſs. By the following anſwer, how- 
ever, a judgment may be formed both of the matter 
contained 1n it, and alſo of the effe& it produced 


on the mind of the prince. | 
The eleQor, duke of Saxony, to Eraſmus, 


« It gives me the greateſt ſatisfaction to be informed 
by you, that Lutheraniſm is not diſapproved by 
tae learned, and that the writings of doctor Mar- 


tin are read with the greateſt avidity. He 


is 2 


perſon almoſt unanimouſly admired, at home and 


abroad, both for the integrity of his life 


and 


for his ſolid erudition. That he has remained 
hitherto in Saxony under our protection is, indeed, 
owing rather to the juſt cauſe he defends than to 


the man himſelf. | 


Nothing can be more contrary to our principles 


than to ſuffer a man, who has deſerved rewar 


d, to 


be oppreſſed and puniſhed : Nor with the help of 
Almighty God will we ever allow an innocent 


perſon to become a victim to the ſelfiſh mal 
the wicked,” 


ice of 


The court of Rome, finding it impoſſible to 
ſtop the proceedings of Luther by mere authority 
and threatening, had now recourſe to the arts of 
negotiation. The baughty pontiff had become 
ſenſible of his imprudence 1n * entruſted the 
management of the controverſy to ſuch a commiſ- 


* Luth. op. praf. 


ſioner 
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fioner as Cajetan; but we ſhall ſoon ſee, that till he 
had learnt no leſſons of true wiſdom and modera. 
tion from what happened at Augſburg. He con- 
deſcended indeed to employ a perſon of a different 
ſtamp; one, who by his inſinuating manners and 
gentle treatment of the reformer, raiſed conſider- 
able expectations of at leaſt a temporary peace; 
but happily for the reformation, this judicious and 
temperate policy was preſently ſucceeded by mea- 
ſures moſt unaccountably imprudent and diſguſting, 
This new legate was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon 
knight, who, as a lay character, might be ſuppoſed 
leſs under the dominion of party and prejudice 
than the Dominican cardinal], his predeceſſor. He 
was commiſſioned to preſent to the elector Frede- 
ric the golden conſecrated Ros *; and, if poſlible, 
to put an end to all the eccleſiaſtical diſputes which 
had produced the rupture between 4 5 and 
the Roman See. Frederic had formerly ſolicited 
the favor of the Ros kx with much eatneſtneſs; but 
on this occaſion, he is ſaid to have received it with 
a cool and almoſt contemptuous politeneſs; and in 
no wiſe could he be induced to change his meaſures 
reſpecting his favourite profeſſor of Wittemberg. 
Miltitz, thus foiled in his attempts to influence 
the mind of the prince elector, repaired to Leipſic; 
and there finding Tetzel, he twice rebuked him 
with the greateſt ſeverity before his own Provin- 
cial4 on account of his jniquitous practices in the 
buſineſs of indulgences. It appears from Mil- 
titz's own letters that, as he paſſed through Ger- 
many, he had obrained perfect intelligence of the 
frauds and private vices of Tetzel ; and probably 
he was the more deſirous of expoſing them, be- 


cauſe, 


» This uſed to be conſidered as a peculiar mark of the 
pope's favor and eſteem. 
+ Seck. p. 62. 
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cauſe, by abandoning that audacious Dominican, 
he imagined he ſhould at once gratify the advocates 
for reformation, and ſhelter the Roman pontiff 
from cenſure, With Luther himſelf the new 
legate had ſeveral conferences which proved fruit- 
leis, as to the eſſential points: and the only effect 
of theſe negotiations in the former part of 1 519, 
ſeems to have been, that the electors of Saxony and 
of Treves agreed to defer the complete examination 
of the matters in diſpute to the firſt German diet 
of the new emperor Charles V.; and that, in the 
mean time, Luther ſhould write a ſubmiſſive lettec 
to the pope. To this our reformer readily con- 
{ented, for he was by no means diſpoſed to break 
with the pontiff; and it is not improbable he would 
have continued an obedient ſubject of the Roman 
See all his days, if he might have been permitted, 
without moleſtation, to diſcharge the office of a 
faithful paſtor of Chriſt, The learned tranſlator * 
of Moſheim, ſeems out of humour with him for 
having made * weak ſubmiſſions” on this oc- 
caſion; and yet he owns that, properly ſpeaking, 
there was no retractation of his | an 6: tenets, nor 
the ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the infamous 
traffic of indulgences.” If fo, every judicious pro- 
teſtant. though he may entirely agree with this 
excellent writer, that Lutcher's views were not, 
as yet, very extenſive, his former prejudices en- 
tirely diſpelled, or his reforming principles ſteadily 
fixed +,” may nevertheleſs maintain that his ſub- 
miſſive conduct at this time, taken with all the 
circumſtances which accompanied it, indicated 
STRENGTH of mind, not. weakneſs, and a ſpirit of 
diſcrimination. rather than of blind acquieſcence. 
We ought not to judge of this great man by the 
| feelings 


* Moſh. Vol. II. Chap. II. ſect, ix. + Id. . 


1519. 
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feelings and habits of proteſtants of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

His inimical hiſtorian* Maimbourg fays, © his 
letter to the pope was rather civil than humble, 
but that it contained nothing to the purpoſe.” Let 
the reader Judge from the following concife account 
of it, whether Luther, according to the light which 
he then poſſeſſed, did not take effectual care not to 
entangle his conſcience by any improper con- 
ceſſions. 

He ſaid, it was a great grief to him to find him- 
ſelf accuſed of want of refpe& to the church of 
Rome: that his deſign in all he had done was to 
maintain the honor of that church; and that, as 
his writings were now ſpread throughout all 
Germany, he could not retra& his aſſertions with- 
out diſhonoring the ſaid church: that the perſons 
who really injured the Holy See were the very 
preachers whom he had oppoſed : they diſgraced 
their ſacred office by the moſt abſurd diſcourſes, 
and by ſeeking only to gratify their avarice under 
the protection of his Holineſs. —Laſtly, he declared, 
that he was ready to obſerve filence in future re- 
ſpecting indulgences, provided his adverſaries would 
alſo forbear their provocations. In concluding 
he ſolemnly proteſted, that all along he had aimed 
at nothing but to prevent the mother church from 
being polluted by the vile imputation of avarice, 
and the people from being ſeduced by a falſe no- 
tion that the indulgences were preferable to truly 

benevolent ations. | | 
Of his perſonal conferences with Miltitz, the 
following compreſſed account is extracted from his 
own letters and from the latin edition of his works. 
Charles Miltitz ſaw me at Altenburg, and com- 
| plained, 


® Set. 24. 
+ Luth, Op. Vol. I. Du Pin, Cent. 16. 
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plained, that I had united the whole world to my- 
ſelf, and drawn it aſide from the pope ; that he 
had diſcovered this at the inns, as he travelled. 
« Martin,” faid he, I took you for ſome ſolitary 
old theologian ; whereas I find you a perſon in all 


the vigour of life. Then you are ſo much favoured 


with the popular opinion, that I could not expect, 
with the help of twenty-five thouſand ſoldiers, to 
force you with me to Rome.” After this flattery, 
he intreated me to conſult for pacific meaſures, and 
promiſed, that he would endeavour that the pope 
ſhould do the ſame. We ſupped together, and I 


was treated with the greateſt courteſy. I conducted 


myſelf in ſuch a manner as if I had not ſeen 
through theſe Italian arts“. I could only promiſe, 
that 1 would do all, which I could do confiſtently 
with truth and a good conſcience; that I alſo loved 
peace, and was driven into theſe broils by mere neceſ- 
ftv. This Charles Miltitz was efteemed a frivolous 
character, and his advice was frivolous; never- 
theleſs it is my judgment, that if the friends of the 
papacy and the pope himſelf had treated me in 
this manner at firſt, matters would never have come 
to ſo great a rupture. Inſtead of that, the pope 
condemned me unheard, and raged with his 
BULLS; and the crafry arch-biſhop of Mentz be- 


came the dupe of his own cunning. All the blame 
1s at his door; for, his ſole object in ſuppreſſing my 


doctrine, was to ſave his own part of the money, 
which ſhould be collected by the indulgences. But 
now all the papal plans and attempts are to no 
purpoſe. The Lord hath awaked and ſtands to 
judge the people; and though they ſlay us, they 

will not gain their point.” 
Luther was always diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of 
teſpect and obedience towards his ſuperiors, 
a whether 

* [talitates. 


Vor. IV. Aa 
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whether in church or ſtate. In this negotiation 
with Miltitz, and alſo in his letter to the pope, we 
diſcern much of this ſpirit, joined to great teader- 
neſs of conſcience and an amiable ſenſibility of 
temper on account of the humane treatment he 
had received. Keep in view, that, as yet, he ap- 
prehended the papal power to have juſt founda- 
tions, however it might have been abuſed; keep 
in view his own deſcription of his feelings“, 
penned in moments of the greateſt deliberation, 
and long after the turbulent ſcenes were paſled; 
keep in view the ſtate of the reft of mankind in 
Chriſtendom, and you will acknowledge the Saxon 
reformer to have exhibited a rare example of cou- 
rage and firmneſs in theſe memorable tranſactions, 
In propoſing a compromiſe of ſilence on both ſides 
in the affair of indulgences, he may be thought to 
have acted inconſiſtently with his former declara- 
tions, and to have conceded too much to the 
hierarchy, but the anſwer is, he had already man- 
fully. reſiſted the Roman See in that abominable 
traffic; and he began to heſitate how far it was His 
proper buſineſs to proceed further in a matter of 
that ſort: In a word, his conſcience was at preſent 
| puzzled reſpecting the EXTENT of the obedience 
which he owed to the rulers whoſe authority he 
then allowed. Harraſſed with doubts, and per- 
fectly aware of the danger that threatened him, he 
would have given the world for a ſound and dil- 
creet counſellor : Of the danger he ſought no part- 
ner: but, alas, his beſt and wiſeſt triends, when 
preſſed cloſely concerning the moſt critical and 
perilous part of the conteſt, abſolutely ſtood 
aloof +. After long and diligent reflection on 
| the 
Pages 332, 333. . 
+ After he had conferred with Miltitz, he wrote to his 


friend Spalatinus ; and he alſo particularly intreated the elector 
| Frederic, 
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the beſt authenticated facts, and the peculiar ſitua- 
tion of Luther, the very doubts which aroſe in his 
mind, appear to me, { confeſs, to imply both 
extraordinary integrity of principle, and great vigor 
of intellect. rg 
But whatever were the ſecret motives of our re- 
former in making his conceſſions, Leo X. diſdained 
to accept the ſubmiſſion, and open the door of 
reconciliation. The ſerious reader will not think 
me troubleſome 1n repeatedly drawing his attention 
to the kind Providence of God, which appeared fo 
remarkably in many particulars of the conteſt be- 
fore us. While the Roman pontiff, rejecting 
counſels of peace, was liſtening to enraged bigots, 
greedy dominicans, and ambitious cardinals, the 
inquiſitive ſpirit of the humble profeſſor of Wit- 
temberg, was enabled, by degrees and a conſtant 
ſtudy of the Scriptures, to acquire a practical con- 
viction that the tyranny of the papal hierarchy was 
no longer to be endured. Luther's letter to the 
pope was written in the former part of 1519; and 
by his two letters to Staupitius, we have ſeen how 
much better he underſtood the true principles of 
the papal ſyſtem in 1522, and 1523*, It was 
undoubtedly this gradual inſight into the enormi- 
ties of the popedom, which co-operating with the 
infatuation of the pontifical adviſers in their unac- 
countable averſion to healing and pacific meaſures, 
raiſed that general ſpirit of indignation, and of op- 
poſition to the eſtabliſhed religion, which at length 
terminated in the blefſed reformation. 
While the popes nuncio was negotiating a re- 
conciliation in Germany, Tetzel, the wretched 
ſubaltern, 


Frederic, that, for the fake of Almighty God, he would uſe ſo 


much clemency towards him, as freely to ſay, what he wiſhed 
him to do in the preſent circumſtances. Seck. p. 63. 
* Page 355.—358. 
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ſubaltern, whoſe ſcandalous conduct had ſo much 
diſgraced his employers, met with the reward, 
which frequently awaits the miniſters of iniquity, 
He found himſelf deſerted by all the world. 
Miltitz, in particular, had treated him fo 
roughly, that this daring and boiſterous inſtru- 
ment of papal avarice and extortion actually fell 
ſick, waſted away, and at laſt died of a broken 
heart. — A dreadful leffon ! — This unhappy man 
left the world, as far as appears, deſtitute of com- 
fort in his own foul after he had adminiſtered a 
falſe peace to thouſands! It became neceſſary for 
thoſe whom he had ſerved to diſcard him, and he 
had no reſources in his own conſcience. The pon- 
tiff's diſpleaſure is ſaid to have affected him ex- 
ceedingly; but we have no evidence that he 
ſearched the word of God in true penitence and 
humility. A little before his death, Luther, hear- 
ing of his anguiſh of mind, and ſympathizing with 
him in his diſtreſs, wrote to him in the moſt kind 
and conſolatory ſtrains, and begged him not to be 
diſtreſſed with the recollection of any thing that 
had paſſed between them *. If the letter had been 
extant, we ſhould have found in it, I apprehend, 
inſtructions concerning repentance, and warm ex- 
hortations to lay hold of the promiſes of the gol- 
pel.—If the French hiſtorians, Maimbourg and 
Varillas, had been acquainted with this fact, they 
would hardly, one would think, have repreſented 
Luther, as a man of a vindictive, implacable, 
temper . | 
About the middle of the year 1519, Eraſmus 
wrote, from Lovain, an epiſtle to Luther, which 
proves with what caution and temper that great 
| man 
Luth. op. Witt. 


+ Maimbourg in Seck. p. 18. Varillas, in eod. p. 22. 
See alſo p. 313. of this Vol. | 
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man had beheld the progreſs of the conteſt. He 
takes care not to appear a partizan of Luther ; 
he ſpeaks of him with a ſtudied ambiguity ; com- 
mends him fo far as he could conſiſtently with his 
determined purpoſe not to expoſe himſelf to trouble 
or rebuke, and recommends to him moderation 
and mildneſs in his proceedings. In this. laſt point, 
he certainly deſerved the thanks of Luther ;—let 
us remember, however, that timid and artful poli- 
ticians were never employed, to any good purpoſe, 
in the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt. 

No man underſtood better than Eraſmus the art 
of ſuggeſting advice, in nice and difficult caſes, 
without giving offence. The latter part of his 
letter to Luther runs thus: In England you have 
perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, who think 
highly of your writings. Here alſo you have ad- 
vocates, and among them there is one moſt excel- 
lent character. For my part, I keep clear of all 
party, with a view to be of as much ſervice as I 
can to the revival of literature. And I think one 
does more good by civility and moderation than by 
violence, In that way Chriſt has brought mankind 
under his government: In that way St, Paul ab- 
rogated the Jewiſh ritual. It is better to complain 
of thoſe who abuſe the authority of the pontiffs, 
than of the pontiffs themſelves; and I would make 


the ſame remark reſpecting kings. We may argue 


as ſtrongly as we can againſt notions that have long 
prevailed, but we ſhould never contradict them 
poſitively. It is more effectual to treat acrimonious 
abuſe with contempt than to confute it. On every 
occaſion we ſhould guard againſt arrogant and 
factious LANGUAGE; nothing can be more oppo- 
ſite to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. At the ſame time 
we ſhould keep a ſtrict watch over our MOTIVES, 
Anger, hatred, vain glory, lay ſnares for us, even 

AAS when 
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when we are molt piouſly employed. I do not ſay 
theſe things to you by way of admonition, for you 
do obſerve the very rules here recommended. [ 
mention them rather for the purpoſe of exhortin 

you to perſevere in the ſame conduct always. Your 
commentaries on the Pſalms pleaſe me exceed. 
ingly; and I hope they will do much good. The 
prior of the monaſtery at Antwerp ſays, he was 
formerly one of your ſcholars. He is a man of real 
agg Chriſtianity, and loves you moſt cordially, 

e is almoſt the only one who preaches Jeſus 
Chriſt, The reſt in general, either aim at lucre, 
or treat the people with old wives? fables. —May 
the Lord Jeſus daily beſtow upon you more plen- 
tifully nis owN $P1KIT for the glory of his name 
and the public good! Farewell *.“ 

There are many excellent obſervations inter- 
ſperſed throughout this compoſition. It is written 
in Latin, and is a good ſpecimen of that elegant 
adroitneſs with which the accompliſhed author 
always conducted himſelf in affairs of peculiar 
delicacy. 

But it was not only the wary Eraſmus and the 
timid Staupitius, who ſhrunk from the dangcrous 
conteſt with- the hierarchy in which Luther was 
involved, even Spalatinus himſelf was not a little 
intimidated by the daring meaſures of his adven- 
turous friend. Several of the elector's court allo 
were alarmed in a ſimilar way; and thus the Saxon 
reformer, whole righteous cauſe was eminently that 
of mankind in general, and who himſelf needed 
encouragement in his perils and anxieties, was 
called upon to rouſe and animate the drooping 
minds of his beſt ſupporters, who began to waver 
and complain that matters were carried too far. 
This departure from a ſteady and conſiſtent conduct 
in his more enlightened adherents was, nc * 

f a tria 
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a trial peculiarly ſevere and vexatious to Luther. 
Men expect, from their enemies, reproach, miſ- 
repreſentation, calumny; they are prepared for 
theſe things; they even triumph in them, and. are 
ſtirred up by them to defence and victory: It is 
when their friends become tame or treacherous ; 
when they deceive or deſert them in critical mo- 
ments, that the firmeſt mind, acting on principles 
merely human, 1s apt to give way. Conſcious of 
integrity and diſintereſtedneſs, and overcome with 
chagrin and diſappointment, a man, in ſuch a 
cale, abandons alrogether a dangerous conflict, 
where his ſolitary efforts, againſt a hoſt of adyerſa- 
ries, will prove inevitably abortive. Not ſo ; how- 
ever, where the cauſe is that of true religion, and 
where the goſpel of Chriſt has laid ſtrong hold 
both of the underſtanding and the affections. We 
then look for the operation of other motives be- 
fides thoſe of mere human nature. As we then 
ſerve a MASTER, who MUST be obeyed, we have 
promiſes of help, directions for reſignation, and 
grounds of comfort in the iſſue of ill- ſucceſs, ſuch 
as belong to no worldly enterpriſes whatever,— . 
The following extract of a letter to Spalatinus will 
illuſtrate theſe obſervations. 
Luther to Spalatinus,  — 

Do not give way to fear too much,” my dear 

Spalatinus; © neither teize your mind by filling it 


with human imaginations. Lou know, I muſt 


have periſhed long ago in my various ſtruggles 
with the ſupporters of papal abominations, unleſs 
Chriſt had taken care of me and my concerns. 
Was there a ſingle perſon, who did not expect 
that my ruin would have taken place before this 


time? J aſſure you, I ſuppreſs many things, which, 


if I were elſewhere, I thould freely publiſh con- 
cerning the enormities of Rome, But you muſt 
AA4 never 
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never hope that I ſhall be free from perſecution 
and danger, unleſs 1 were entirely to give up the 
cauſe of found divinity. My friends, if they pleaſe, 
may ſuppoſe me beſide myſelf; nevertheleſs I ſay, 
if this conteſt be really of God, it will not be 
ended, till TRUTH effectually fave itſelf by its own 
right hand; not by mine, nor by yours, From 
the very firſt I have been expecting matters to 
come to the ſituation in which they are at this 
moment, However I always told you, that I 
would quit the country, if my reſidence in 
Saxony was attended with any danger to the 
prince.” . 10 

From this letter, —which plainly implies a pre- 
vious communication from Spalatinus expreſſive of 
much apprehenſion and uneaſineſs, — a judgment 
may be formed of the ſentiments reſpecting Lu- 
ther, which probably prevailed at the elector's 


court in the former part of the year 1519. Spala- 


tinus reſided with Frederic in the capacity both of 
ſecretary and domeſtic chaplain; and therefore would 
take no ſtep of importance without the ſecret 
knowledge and approbation of that prince. Luther 
was perfectly aware of this; and in his letter to his 
friend, would, no doubt, confider the fears and 
anxieties, which he was endeavouring to quiet, as, 
in reality, the fears and anxieties of the elector 
himſelf. Hence he wiſely repeats his readineſs at 
all times to quit Saxony, if his preſence there ſhould 


be judged injurious to the intereſts of the prince. 


On this occaſion, however, neither the elector 
of Saxony or his court ſhould be accuſed of down- 
right inſincerity. In the main, they certainly 
favored the principles of Luther, and rejoiced in 
his ſucceſs ; but they diſliked any material ſhare of 
the hazard of the controverſy. Hence, they be- 
came cold, ſupine, and irreſolute ; and hence, their 
| communi- 
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communications, which ought to have furniſhed 
ſpirited counſel and encouragement, dwindled 
into prudential lefſons of caution and remon- 
trance, — Modern proteſtants ſhould know the 
extreme diſadvantages under which the great 
CHAMPION of Chriſtian liberty labored in the 
beginning of the reformation. 

he immediate circumſtance, which ſeems to 
have given the alarm at this time“ to the friends 
of Luther, was the bold declarations of this theo- 
logian, in his anſwers to the poſitions of Eckius 
reſpecting the foundation of the pope's authority. 
He had written to Spalatinus very explicitly on this 


ſubject, but ſeems not completely to have ſatisfied 


his ſcruples. To call in queſtion the origin of the 
power of the pope, was to tread tender ground ; 
the nations, as yet, ſecretly revered his majeſty, 
and dreaded his vengeance; though, in regard to 
eccleſiaſtical abuſes in general, they had indeed 
begun to open their eyes and were receiving freſh 
light apace. 

The name of Eckius of Ingolſtadt has already 
been mentioned among the adverſaries of Lu- 
ther. This able and learned doctor of divinity 
had formerly been the friend of our reformer ; but 
a thirſt of fame and a proſpect of worldly advan- 
tages ſeduced him from the cauſe of TRUTH. The 
facts we have to produce, indicate but too plainly 
the motives of Eckius. After his literary defeat in 
the affair of indulgences, he circulated thirteen 
propoſitions, all of them levelled againſt the here- 
fies of Lutheraniſm. One of theſe propofitions 
affirmed the grand article of a papiſt's faith, 
namely, That the pontiffs are vicars of Chriſt, 
and the ſucceſſors of St. Peter .“ Luther had the 
lagacity 

* Viz. about the middle of 1519. 
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ſagacity inſtantly to ſee through his deſign; and 
expreſſed himſelf to the following effect. I never 
ſo much as touched upon this ſubject in any of my 
diſcourſes. Eckius now brings it forward to ſerve 
ſeveral purpoſes. He thinks, he ſhall hereby caſt 
an odium upon me, and at the ſame time flatter 
the court of Rome, to his own profit, and to the 
ruin of his brother Martin Luther.” 

It will here be proper to give a brief account of 
the famous diſputation which was carried on pub- 

A. D. licly at Leipfic, for many days together in the 
1519. courſe of this year. 

Eckius, relying on the brilliancy of his own 
talents and the popularity of his cauſe, earneſtly 
ſought for a public exhibition of theological {kill ; 
and, with this view, challenged Carolſtadt, the col- 
league and adherent of Luther, and even Luther 
himſelf, to try their ſtrength with him in a conteſt on 
the points in diſpute. Carolſtadt was a doctor of 
divinity, and.arch-deacon of Wittemberg, and is 
eſteemed one of the firſt open defenders of Luther. 
The challenge was accepted; and George, duke 
of Saxony, uncle of the elector, offered the com- 
batants his city of Leipfic, as the ſcene of debate, 
with an engagement for their ſecurity and a pro- 
miſe of every convenience. He was himſelf a 
ſtrenuous Roman catholic, and he expected that 
great glory would accrue to the papal cauſe from 
the well known abilities and attainments of Eckius. 
Luther obtained leave to be preſent at the conteſt 
as a ſpectator, but was expreſſly denied the grant 
of a ſafe conduct, if he attempted to appear in 
the character of a diſputant. The aſſembly was 
ſplendid, the expectations of mankind were ſtrongly 

fixed; and it was vainly imagined that ſome de- 
ciſion would be made concerning the objects of 

contention. f 
The 
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The firſt ſubje& of debate between Eckius and 
Carolſtadt reſpected the limits of nature and grace. 
The latter diſputant defended the whole doctrine 
of Auguſtine concerning of grace, which, Luther 
obſerves, Eckius did not oppoſe by argument, or 
with any real difference of ſentiment, but only in 
mere words and in appearance. He granted that 
FREE-WILL without grace, could effect nothing 
but fin. * It avails then,” continues Luther, 
not to good but to evil. Where then is its 
liberty? Moreover, every 1lliterate perſon, who 
hears the expreſhon FREE-WILL, naturally ſup- 
poſes that it implies man to be equally capable of 
ood and evil; whence he will preſume on his own 
— and think that he can convert himſelf to 
God. Eckius knows very well che impiety of this 
notion, yet he ſupports and ſpreads it. I too ad- 
mit that man's will is free in a certain ſenſe; not 
becauſe it is now in the ſame ſtate as it was in 
Paradiſe, but becauſe it was made free originally, 
and may, through God's grace, become ſo again.” 

Such were the ſentiments of Luther on this 
difficult ſubject; and, if due allowance be made 
for the impropriety of the term free-will, his ideas 
appear ſufficiently in harmony with what the moſt 
evangelical perſons, in all ages, have maintained. 
The whole controverſy was carried on with much 
clamor and confuſion ; the Roman party prevailed 
in popularity at Leipſic; Eckius delivered what he 
had to ſay with prodigious animation, and is 
allowed to have far exceeded Carolſtadt in energetic 
exertions of voice and action. Luther — « in 
the moſt folemn manner, that as long as an appeal 
to books and written documents were admitted, 
his friend Carolſtadt defended himſelf with a rich 
variety of apt and excellent quotations ; but, ſays 
he, Eckius made a propoſal, that all books ſhould 
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be laid afide, and the diſpute go on without them; 
the multitude gave a ſhout of approbation; and 
then, I freely own, that Eckius, who had the better 
memory and a greater flow of words, ſupported 
his fide of the queſtion in a more plauſible manner 
than his opponent*,” | 

This diſputation continued for fix days +; during 
which time, the ſuperior eloquence and acuteneſs of 
Eckius ſeems to have afforded a temporary triumph 
to the enemies of the reformation. Fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, and thirſting for glory, this champion of 
the papal ſyſtem, came to Luther at his lodgings, 
and, with an air of confidence, ſaid, I underſtand 
you will not diſpute with me in public.” «© How 
can I diſpute with you,” ſaid Luther, „when the 
duke George refules me my requeſt of a ſafe con- 
duct.“ Eckius replied, © If I am not to combat 
you, I will ſpend no more time on Carolſtadt. It 
was on YOUR account that I came here. Suppoſe I 
could obtain the public faith for your ſafety,— 
would you then meet me and try your ſtrength {.” 
Luther conſented; and very ſoon after he had the 
duke's leave to take Carolſtadt's place in the pub- 
lic debate. 

This ſecond theological conflict was carried on 
for ten days, with uncommon ardor and without 
intermiſſion. Among the articles of controverſy 
were the doctrines of purgatory and indulgences, 
the nature of repentance and remiſſion of fins, and, 


| ee the foundation of the ſupremacy of the 


oman pontiffs. It was in this laſt article of the 
controverſy, that Eckius placed his chief ſtrength 
and expectation of victory. His numerous audi- 
ence in general, with the duke of Saxony at their 
head, favored the papal cauſe : Long habits of 
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ignorance, ſuperſtition, and wasche in religious 


matters, had eſtabliſhed the Romiſh doctrines; 


and the few, who ventured to inquire for reaſons of 
their faith, were deemed impious and accurſed, and 
worthy of expulſion from the community. 
Moreover this queſtion concerning the ſuperio- 
rity of the Roman See was well contrived to pro- 
mote the ambitious defigns of Eckius in every way. 
Luther, it was foreſeen, muſt either ſhun the main 


point in debate by diſgraceful evaſions; or, by a 


direct avowal of his doctrines, expoſe himſelf to 
the charge of open hereſy. He muſt either yield 
the palm of eloquence and of theological ſkill to 
his crafty adverſary, or he would inevitably furniſh 


| ſuch deciſive proofs of rebellion againſt the hierar- 


chy as would enſure his own condemnation at the 
court of Rome. Thus the troubleſome innovator 
was ſuppoſed to be entangled in an inextricable 
dilemma, while the prudent defender of the efta- 
bliſhed religion, looking forward to nothing but 
conqueſt and glory, anticipated the praifes and 
honors of the Roman pontiff. — Luther, whom we 


have obſerved to have been fully ſenſible in how 


nice and critical a ſituation he was placed *, was 
much hurt by the ungenerous conduct of Eckius 
in this buſineſs, and ſeverely reproached him after- 
wards on the account. 

To the talents and the artifices of the popiſh ad- 
vocate, the Saxon reformer, beſides his ſuperior 
abilities and more intimate knowledge of the ſcrip- 
tures, oppoſed a good conſcience, a firm determi- 
nation to hazard every thing in the cauſe of 
TRUTH, and a confident expectation of the bleſſing 
of the Almighty. In particular, againſt Eckius's 
doctrine of the Divine Right of the popes, he ad- 


vanced the following propoſition. ** All the proofs, 
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which can be produced to ſhew that the church of 
Rome is ſuperior to other churches, are taken out 
of inſipid decretals of the popes themſelves, made 
within theſe four hundred years ; and againſt this 
notion of ſupremacy, there are paſſages of the holy 
ſcriptures, approved hiſtories for eleven hundred 
years, and the determinations of the council of 
Nice.“ 

When Eckius contended, that the expreſſions 
* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will 1 
build my church,” 4 And I will give unto thee the 
ee evinced the ſupremacy of St. Peter 
and his ſucceſſors, that this was the explanation 
given by the holy fathers; and that the contrary 
opinion was among the errors of Wickliff and John 
Huſs; Luther in reply faid, that he could pro- 

duce more paſſages from the fathers in ſupport of 
his own interpretation of the paſſages in queſtion 
than Eckius could of his; but that he had no 
heſitation to add, that even if all the fathers, with- 
out exception, had underſtood the paſſages in that 
ſenſe, he would confute them by the authority of 
St. Paul, and St. Peter himſelf, who ſay, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is the only foundation and corner ſtone 
of his church. He further obſerved, that . the 
words, Thou art Peter,” .. . if conſtrued ſtrictly, 
muſt be confined to the perſon of Peter, and there- 
fore the authority conveyed by them ceaſed when 
that apoſtle died ; and that if their meaning was to 
be extended to the church and to Peter's ſucceſſors, 
no reaſon could be given, why ALL the apoſtles 
and ALL their ſucceſſors ſhould not be underſtood 
to be the ſucceſſors of Peter. Laſtly, he intimated 
that his adverſary had been very unfortunate in 
appealing to the authority of Cyprian. © If,“ ſaid 
Luther, “ the learned doctor will agree to ſtand or 
fall by the authority of Cyprian, we ſhall quickly 
| put 
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put an end to this controverſy. For in the firſt 
place, Cyprian never addrefles Cornelius, the biſhop 
of Rome, in any other manner than My dear bro- 
ther; and in the ſecond, he expreſsly ſays, that 
every biſhop has a diſtinct juriſdiction of his own, 
and that biſhops ought not to interfere with each 
other, but wait for the day of judgment by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt *.“ | 

Eckius was fo much ſtruck with the reaſonings 
of Luther, and eſpecially with the neat, and well 
digeſted order in which his materials were arranged, 
that he was compelled to acknowledge, before a 
ſplendid audience, the © qualifications and at- 
tainments of his Reverend opponent.” He even 
beſought their Illuſtrious and Magnificent Mighti- 
neſſes to pardon. himſelf, who was ſo much occu- 
pied with other concerns, if he ſhould not be able 
to produce ſuch a mals of accurate teſtimonies as 
the learned doctor had laid before them. He 
came to Leipſic, he ſaid, not to write books, but 
to diſpute. 

It will be unneceſſary to trouble the Proteſtant 
reader with a minute detail of a multitude of argu- 
ments, which were brought forward in this debate 
with great warmth, eloquence, and dexterity, on 
both fides.—We ſhall make a few conciſe obſerva», 
tions on ſeveral of the controverted points, and alſo 
take notice of ſome inſtructive facts and circum- 
ſtances which are connected with this famous diſ- 
putation at Leipſic, and then diſmiſs the ſubject. 

Though Luther judged it impious to raain- 


tain the DLVINE RIGHT of the pope in that ſtrict 


ſenſe, which makes him the ſucceſſor of St. Peter and 
vicar of Chriſt, his extreme reverence for the ſcrip- 
tures, and his tenderneſs of conſcience, diſpoſed him, 
as yet, to allow the ſuperiority of the Roman See, — 
but on different grounds. Ir could not be denied 
| that 

* Revolut. Lutheri. 
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that the pontiffs had poſſeſſed a decided pre- emi- 
nence from age to age, and therefore, he conceived, 
it was his duty not to reſiſt “ the powers that be.” 
This ſcriptural argument, which for a long time 
appeared to his mind in itſelf unanſwerable, was 
ſtill further ſtrengthened by two powerful reaſons. 
Firſtly, The will of God, he thought, might be 
clearly collected from the facts, independent of 
ſeripture.— Unleſs it had been the will of God, the 
popes could never have attained fo great and du- 
rable a dominion. Secondly, * The whole body 
of chriſtians,” he ſaid, „on themſelves to be 
under the Roman pontiff: This univerſal conſent 
is a Conſideration of the greateſt weight: The 
unity of the church ſhould be preſeryed in every 
thing that is not directly contrary to the word of 
God *.“ . 

Entirely agreeable to theſe ſentiments is the de- 
claration of Luther in one of his letters to Spala- 
tinus, who, it ſhould ſeem, had been directed by 


the elector of Saxony to admoniſh him moſt ſeri- 


ouſly, in all things to obſerve a reverential obedi- 
ence towards the pope. To ſeparate myſelf,” 
ſays he, from the Apoſtolical See of Rome is a 
thing that has never yet entered my mind+.” 
However his next letter to the ſame friend inti- 


mates a further _ into the eſſence of popery. 


© That I may be the better qualified,” ſays he, 
for the enſuing debate at Leipſic, I am turning 
over the decretals of the popes; and I would whiſper 
into your ear, that I begin to entertain doubts, 
whether the Roman pontiff be not the very Anti- 
chriſt of the Scriptures, or his Meſſenger; ſo 
wretchedly corrupted by him, in the decretals, are 
the pure doctrines of Chriſt f.“ As long as this 
new ſentiment remained crude and unſettled in the 

| | mind 
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mind of Luther, it certainly behoved him not to 
act upon it; but it is not difficult to underſtand 
how the divulging of ſo important a ſecret to Spa- 
latinus muſt have ſtartled the elector Frederic and 
his court, who, we have ſeen, were ſufficiently 
alarmed with the liberties which had already been 
taken with the pontifical authority *. 

How different were the views and motives of the 
perſons who took part in the affairs of religion, 
about the time of the public controverſy at Leipſic, 
and ſome months before! Leo X. was indolent and 
ill adviſed ; perfectly indifferent in regard to reli- 
gion anc] piety ; only anxious to advance the opu- 
lence, grandeur, and dominion of the Roman See. 
His oſtentatious champion Eckius, on the one hand, 
flattered and misled his lordly maſter who pretend- 
ed to be infallible; and, on the other, menaced 
and calumniated the Auguſtine monk, while in 
reality he was. ſeeking only his own aggrandiſement. 
Frederic the wis k, and ſome of his court, grieved 
for ſeveral of the reigning abuſes, which were ob- 
vious and undeniable, but ſtill remained in a 
wretched bondage, confirmed by long habits of 
ſuperſtitious ſubmiſſion. Though friendly to im- 
provements in religion, they dreaded the rude hand 
of the Saxon- reformer, and were in general too 
much diſpoſed to bow to the majeſty of the pope.— 
Laſtly, Luther was daily approaching, by firm but 
gradual advances, to that evangelical liberty, of 
which he became, under God, the principal reviver 
in Europe. Let theſe facts and obſervations be 
kept in mind, and they will help us to diſcover, 
what muſt have been the feelings of our reformer 
at Leipſic, while he was diſputing with Eckius con- 
cerning the pope's ſupremacy. To have denied the 

| DIVINE 
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DIVINE RIGHT of the pontifical juriſdiction, ac- 
cording to the fulleſt, and moſt extended interpre- 
tation of the words, was ſufficiently dangerous; but 
to have dropped the ſlighteſt inſinuation that the 
biſhop of Rome was actually the Anti-chriſt of the 
New Teſtament, or, that the Roman church was 
Anti-chriſtian in principle, would probably have 
coſt him his life. | 

The more thoroughly we examine the principles 
of Luther, the more exactly conſiſtent do we find 
them with his practice, even in the moſt difficult 
circumſtances. So in the preſent inſtance : He 
ſeriouſly believed, that long poſſeſſion and the con- 
ſent of the faithful“ were ſolid arguments for the 
papal ſupremacy ; but ſome rays of freſh light 
burſt in upon the mind of the honeſt inquirer at 
the very time when he was arming for the combat 
at Leipſic. He was then in no condition either to 
confirm or to do away his new ſuſpicions of the 
Anti- chriſtian character of the popedom. What 
was to be done? He determined to diſmiſs thoſe 
ſuſpicions for the preſent, till he ſhould have 
leiſure to weigh them; and in the mean time he 
adhered to the only principle, by which, in his 
judgment, the duty of obedience to the exiſting 
hierarchy could be ſupported. He dared openly 
to aſſert , that it was far better the Roman pon- 
tiffs ſhould, with fear and trembling, ſee the foun- 
dation of their authority 1n the permiſſion of God 
and the conſent of their ſubjects, than that, under 
a notion of DIVINE RIGHT, they ſhould feel 
themſelves ſecure, depend upon force and terror, 
and by degrees exerciſe an odious tyranny. 

This declaration, though it fell greatly ſhort of 
the creed of a true Roman catholic, yer, by con- 
taining an actual acknowledgment of the pope's 
| ſupremacy, 
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ſupremacy, manifeſted a ſpirit of obedience and 
reconciliation on the part of the reformer. Nor 
was it poſſible for him, without doing the utmoſt 
violence to his conſcience, to have exhibited a 
nearer conſent to the doctrines of Eckius. There 
is even ſome reaſon to believe that if his friends, 
namely, the eletor of Saxony and his court, had 
not diſcovered ſo exceſſive an anxiety left he ſhould 
offend the pope by disreſpeQful treatment, he 
would have conceded leſs at this time to his 
opponent, reſpecting the grand article of Roman- 
catholic doctrine; or, at leaſt, would have acted 
with more reſerve on a point where his own 
faith, though modified and leſs offenfive, was 
certainly beginning to waver. Before the public 
diſputation at Leipſic, Luther printed and cir- 
culated his ſentiments on the pope's ſupre- 
macy,—the ſame in ſubſtance as is related in 
the preceding pages. He took that ſtep, he tells 
us, becauſe he had great doubts, whether he ſhould 
be allowed to enter the lifts with Eckius as a pub- 
lie diſputant. Three imes by letters, he ſays, he put 
the queſtion to the duke George, but could ob- 
tain no anſwer E. All this is, no doubt, ſtrictly 
true; yet WHENCE, it is aſked, aroſe the ſolicitude 
of Luther to appear, at all and on any principles, 
as the public defender of pontifical authority the 
public defender of an unſcriptural opinion, which he 
was ſoon going to abandon with abhorrence and 
deteſtation ; and which, in his private letters, he 
was already beginning to reprobate in very ſignifi- 

cant language ? | 
Seckendorf aſcribes theſe conciliatory meaſures 
entirely to the fears and remonſtrances of the elec- 
tor Frederic and his court; and thinks that Lu- 
ther in this inſtance ated contrary both to his own 
judgment 

Lib. I. Ep. 
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judgment and his inclination . To differ from 
this very judicious and candid memorialiſt can 
never be pleafant, and will, in general, be found 
unſafe : Nevertheleſs, I cannot but think that, in 
eſtimating.,the motives of the Saxon reformer, his 
friends as well as his adverſaries have, on this and 
ſeveral other occaſions, too much overlooked his 
profound veneration for eſtabliſhed authorities, 
They ſeem to have ſcarcely ſuppoſed it poſſible, 
that a man, who was ſo deeply concerned in the 
confuſions and diviſions of the church, ſhould ill 
have been a friend to peace and good order, 
Whereas, in fact, Luther's ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to 
legal eſtabliſhments is as exemplary and unquel- 
tionable, as his courage and reſolution in defending 
Chriſtian liberty is truly wonderful and unparal- 
leled. —A proper attention to this part of his cha- 
racter will lead the candid inquirer to fatisfaftory 
explanations of his conduct in ſome caſes where he 
- has been too haſtily accuſed of inconſiſtency +. 
Luther's own deſcription of his feelings reſpe&- 
ing the matters in diſpute between Eckius and 
himſelf ought not to be omitted here ; as it will, 
doubtleſs, be preferred to any conjectures either of 
Roman catholics or of Proteſtants, eſpecially by 
thoſe, who have obſerved the integrity and the 
preciſion with which this faithful ſervant of God 
always lays open his mind on ſerious occaſions. 
My own caſe, ſays he, is a notable example of the 
diffculty with which a man emerges from erroneous 


notions 
* Page y1, Seck. | | | 
+ The reader will not ſuppoſe me to inſinuate, that Luther's 
reſpect for the elector of Saxony and his court had no we1car 
in determining him to treat the papal authority in a reverential 
manner during his controverſy with Eckius. On the contrary, 
I believe it had cons1DERABLE WEIGHT, But why is the 
conſideration of other motives to be omitted; and particularly 
of ſuch motives as are known to, have been congenial with the 
man? | 
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not ions of long ſtanding. How true is the proverb, 
cuſtom is a ſecond nature! How true is that ſay- 
ing of Auguſtine, Habit, if not reſiſted, becomes 
neceſſity. I, who, both publicly and privately, had 
taught divinity with the greateſt diligence for ſeven 
years, inſomuch that I retained in my memory 
almoſt every word of my lectures, was in fact at 
that time only juſt initiated into the knowledge and 
faith of Chriſt; I bad only juſt learnt that a man 
muſt be juſtified and ſaved, not by works, but by 
the faith of Chriſt; and laſtly, in regard to pon- 
tifical authority, though I publicly maintained that 
the pope was not the head of the church by a 
DIVINE RIGHT, yet I ſtumbled at the very next 
ſtep, namely, that the whole papal fyſtem was a 
Satanic invention, This I did not ſee, but con- 
tended obſtinately for the pope's RIGHT, FOUNDED - 
ON HUMAN REASONS ; fo thoroughly deluded was 
I, by the example of others, by the title of HL x 
CHURCH, and by my own habits. Hence I have 
learnt to have more candor for bigoted papiſts, 
eſpecially if they are not much acquainted with 
ſacred or, perhaps, even with profane hiſtory *. 

The victory in the theological conteſt at Leipſic, 
as might have been expected, was claimed by both 
ſides, But, inſtead of repeating many contradic- 
tory and poſitive affertions, that have originated in 
prejudice and party-zeal, it will be better to men- 
tion ſeveral undeniable facts, which may aſſiſt the 
judgment in diſcoveting what were the real ſenti- 
ments of mankind at the time of this transaction, 
ſo celebrated in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

1. George, the duke of Saxony, who, on all 
occaſions, was warmly attached to the papal inte- 
reſts, invited the diſputants, after the debate was 
finiſhed, to a convivial entertainment, and treated 

them 
Luth. Op. Vol. I. pref, 
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them with the greateſt liberality and condeſcenſion. 
During dinner he laid his hands on the ſhoulders 
of Luther and Eckius, and gently ſtroking them 
ſaid, Whether the pope exiſts by DIVIxE or by 
HUMAN RIGHT, HE is, however, THE POPE.” 
This prince,” ſays Luther, © would never have 
made this obſervation, if he had not felt the force 
of my arguments *.“ 

2. Luther complains bitterly of the uncivil treat- 
ment which he met with in general from the inhabi- 
tants and the univerſity of Leipfic; and, he obſerves 
on the contrary, what kindneſſes and honors they 
heaped upon his adverſary Eckius. Yet notwith- 
ſanding both their averſion to the reformer, and 
their attachment to the popedom, Hoffmann, who 
was at that time rector of the univerſity, and who 
had been appointed judge of the arguments alleged 
on both fides, refuſed to declare to whom the 
victory belonged; ſo that the deciſion was left to 
the univerſities of Erfurt and Paris. The former 
of theſe, in ſpite of the importunate ſolicitations of 
| George the duke of Saxony, remained perfectly 
ſilent; The latter, alſo, gave no judgment concern- 
ing the controverſy at Leipſic, though, ſome- 
time afterwards 3, — contrary to the favourable 
hopes which Luther had conceived of that learned 
body,—they cenſured, as heretical, ſeveral of his 
poſitions or theſes, collected from his various 
writings. 

3. The Romiſh advocate Maimbourgh allows, 
that both the diſputants diſplayed much inge- 
nuity and erudition during their combat in the 
caſtle of Leipſic, but with this difference; that 
THE TRUTH, defended by a man of found prin- 

ciples, 


* Luth. Op, Vol. I. Melch, Adam. Seck. p. * 
+ Moſheim, Vol. II. 
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ciples, like Eckius, vanquiſhed error, though ſup- 
ported with all the knowledge and ſubtilty of a 
fine genius.” This teſtimony of an inimical hiſ- 
torian proves the celebrity of the talents of Luther; 


but the Fact of which I would here particularly 


take notice, is, tke undeniable conſequence which 
the exertion of thoſe talents, in vehement and ſub- 
tle diſputation for ten days together, produced on 
the mind of Eckius. His. bitterneſs and enmity 
againſt his opponent is well known to have ſud- 
denly increaſed, from this period, beyond all 
bounds. The ſequel of our narrative will ſhow, 
with how much perſonal malice and reſentment he 
ſought the deſtruction of the Saxon reformer, and 
alſo how miſchievous his raſh counſels proved to the 
intereſts of the Roman See. The reader will then 
judge for himſelf, whether the furious conduct of the 
papal champion is beſt explained, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of his conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority and of vic- 
tory in the affairs at Leipſic, or a revengeful ſenſe 
of the humiliation and defeat which he ſuffered in 
that memorable conteſt *. 

It was in an accurate acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, and with Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that Lu- 


| ther more particularly manifeſted his ſuperiority 


over Eckius. Very full and exa& documents are 
in exiſtence, both of what was ſaid and what was 
written in the diſputation ; and no well-informed 
Roman catholic will deny this to be a fair ſtate- 
ment of the caſe. But notwithſtanding the increaſed 
reputation with which the German theologian de- 
parted from the ſcene of controverſy, it was eaſy to 
foreſce, that the court of Rome would now be 
more incenſed againit him than ever. He had in- 
deed almoſt agreed with his adverſary on ſome of 


the diſputed points; he had even defended the 


authority 


* Moſheim, Vol. II. Chap. ii. ſect. x. and Mr. Maclaine's note. 
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authority of the Roman See, by placing it on the 
beſt foundation in his power, —in ſhort, he had 
exhibued a ſpirit of fidelity, moderation and 
obedience ; but all this could not expiate the un- 
pardonable offence of+ ſearching the {acred oracles 
for himſelf, of confuting the papal pretenſions to 
Divine appointment and infallibility, — and what 
was deemed perhaps, if not the moſt heinous, the 
moſt dangerous crime of all, —of refiſting and ex- 
poſing the flagitious practices of the inferior agents 


and inſtruments of eccleſiaſtical rapine and tyranny. 


The man, who had proceeded to ſuch extremities, 
was not to be managed by mild and gentle admo- 
nitions; neither was he to be gained over by 
bribes and flattery ; he was an enemy of the Holy 
church, and juſtly merited all ſhe could inflict in 
her utmoſt fury and indignation. 

Moreover, popery was not a religion which 
betrayed only occaſional defects and errors: It had 
long been a $YSTEM of corruption; all the parts of 
which were thoroughly connected with each other, 
and conſpired together to deceive, defraud, and do- 
mineer over mankind. The members of the ſyſtem 
ſympathized with their head in a remarkable man- 
ner: They ſaw their very exiſtence in its ſafety ; 
and flew to its defence on the ſlighteſt appearance 
of danger. In return, the Sovereign head of this 
vaſt body ſuperintended the reſpective intereſts of 
all the members with exquiſite care, and even with 
paternal ſolicitude.—If, in ſome inſtances, the con- 
duct of the Roman pontifts does not exactly accorc 
with this repreſentation, the deviation will be found 
to have ariſen, never from a relaxation or a change 
of principle, but from pride, contempt, indolence, 
and a ſenſe of ſecurity. This was the caſe, we 
have ſeen, with Leo X. in the very early ſtages of 
Lutheraniſm. 

Striking 
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Striking examples of this reciprocal ſort of ſenſi- 
bility and mutual protection were furniſhed, in the 
latter part of this year, 1519, -by the two univerſi- 
ties of Louvain and Cologne, and the cardinal de 
Tortola. There can be no doubt, but that this 
dignified eccleſiaſtic, who himſelf afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded Leo X. in the pontificate, acted, in all he 
did, by the direction of the court of Rome. Ac- 
cordingly we find one of his letters, addreſſed to 
the principal Academics of Louvain, full of hard 
terms againſt Luther and his writings, at the ſame 
time containing ſtimulative exhortations and admo- 
nitions,—that they ſhould give a public teſtimony 
of their diſapprobation of ſuch miſchievous hereſies. 
The Divines of Louvain appear to have been of 
themſelves ſufficiently diſpoſed to this meaſure, and 
even to have conſulted the cardinal reſpecting its 
propriety. He commended their faithful zeal ; and 
the reſult of this mutual communication was a 
public decree of the rulers of the univerſity, in which 
they condemn many of Luther's propoſitions and 
doctrines, aud pronounce them falſe, ſcandalous, and 


A. v. 
1519. 


heretical. Theſe warm advocates for the eſtabliſhed 


faith did not ſtop here. They ſent one of Martin 
Luther's books to the Divines of Cologne, and 


requeſted them to cenſure its heretical contents in 


a public manner. Theſe preſently pronounced it 
full of errors and hereſies, directed it to be ſup- 
preſſed; and declared, that it ought to be burnt, 
and the author of it obliged to make a public re- 
cantation x. Thus, by management of this ſort, 
the friends of .the papacy, very ſoon after their 


defeat and diſgrace at Leipfic, obtained the ſanction 


of two univerſities in favor of the reigning corrup- 
tions, while thoſe learned ſeminaries, on their part, 
failed not to ſecure to themſelves the approbation 
and applauſe of the Roman See. 


It 
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It would be an uſeleſs employment to detail the 
particulars of what paſſed in the conferences at 
Leipſic, reſpecting ſeveral Romiſh doctrines, which 
in our times give not the ſmalleſt concern to any 
intelligent proteſtant. 

On the ſuperſtitious notion of PURGATORX 
many arguments and diſtinctions were produced on 
both ſides. In general, Luther admitted his firm 
belief of the exiſtence of ſuch a place, and even 
that ſome obſcure hints of it were to be found in 
ſcripture. But he denied that any thing clear and 
convincing was revealed in any part of the Sacred 
writings, concerning this doctrine E. As the re- 
ſearches of this great man grew deeper, he gradually 
doubted of ſeveral points, which he then held 
. facred; and, in proceſs of time, he diſmiſſed them 
from his creed entirely. The Roman-catholic 
ſentiment of the number of the ſacraments, and of 
the communion under ONE KIND, might be men- 
tioned here. 

It was not by accident that Eckius brought 
forward ſeveral propoſitions concerning the nature 
OF INDULGENCES. This was the grand queſtion 
which had produced all the preſent diſſenſions in 
the church. It was cloſely connected with every 
inquiry that related to pontifical authority : It was, 
IN PRACTICE, the exerciſe of a very material 
part of that power, which, in THEORY, was pre- 
tended to originate in a Divine Right. To 
_ entangle therefore, or cruſh, the reformer on this 
point, in a public debate and before a ſplendid 
audience, would furniſh ſuch a proof of zeal for 
the faith, of ability to defend it, and of obedience 
to the hierarchy, as would infallibly enſure every 
reward, which ambition could wiſh for, or which 
gratitude could beſtow. | 

| Luther 
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Luther extricated himſelf from the difficulty in 
which his artful adverſary had placed him, with a 
ſucceſs which, before the conflict, he had not ven- 
tured to expect. Eckius happened to affirm that a 
ſort of medium of opinion ought to be held with 
reſpe& to indulgences. On the one hand they 
ought not to be condemned, and, on the other, they 
ſhould not be entirely RELIED on:” To the 
ſame effect he taught the people in the moſt public 
manner. In fact, he feems not to have foreſeen, how 
great an advantage he gave his adverſary by this 
unwary conceſſion. © I had ſuppoſed,” ſays Lu- 
ther, that this affair of the indulgences would be 
by far the moſt difficult point that I ſhould have 
to manage, and that our diſputation would have 
turned chiefly upon it; whereas it created little 
or no trouble. I found I could nearly agree to 
Eckyus's explanation. Never on any occaſion did 
papal indulgences receive a more wretched, and 
unfortunate ſupport. They were treated in a way 
that almoſt produced laughter. If the proclaimers 
of the indulgences had held the ſame doctrine at 
the time of vending them, the NAME OF LUTHER 
would probably have remained unknown. I ſay, 
If the people had been informed that the diplomas 
of indulgence were not to be RELIED ox, theſe 
imaginary pardons would have loſt all their repu- 
tation, and the commiſſioners, who conducted the 
fale of them, would have died of hunger.” —The 
acuteneſs of Luther, as a theological diſputant, 
ready to avail himſelf of the ſmalleſt indiſcretion of 
his adverſary, appears very manifeſt from this 
inſtance. 

His heart, however, was not in theſe noiſy and 
contentious ſcenes. Inſtruction of youth in divi- 
nity, and preaching of the goſpel of Chriſt, he 
conſidered as his proper buſineſs. He uſed to 

lament 
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lament the peculiar infelicity of the age, by which 
he was obliged to waſte in controverſies ſo many 
hours, that might have been far better employed in 
guiding ſouls into the way of ſalvation. © How 
long,” cried he, am I to ſpend my time and 
ſtrength in frivolous diſcuſſions about indulgences 
and pontifical authority, - ſubjects, which have not 
the remoteſt tendency to benefit the church, or 
promote practical godlineſs *? 

That ſome good might reſult from the con- 
tentions at Leipſic, and that mankind might be 
leſs bewildered in the mazes of ſubtle diſputation, 
this diligent ſervant of God determined to review 
carefully all his own poſitions, which had been the 
ſubject of debate in his conference with Eckius, 
and to publiſh them with conciſe explanations, and 
with arguments in their ſupport, conſiſting of ap- 
peals to ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Theſe 
poſitions, or, as they were ſometimes called, theſes 


or concluſions, amounted, in number, to thirteen, 


and related chiefly to Roman-catholic peculiarities. 
Several of them, however, gave the author occa- 
ſion to ſtate and ſtudiouſly illuſtrate the ſcriptural 
doctrine of GRACE, and the nature of in-dwelling + 
ſin, as deſcribed by St. Paul in the ſeventh chapter 
to the Romans. In fallen man, he obſerves, there 
remains an internal principle of evil, even aſter he 
is renewed by the grace of God. Every Chriſtian 
needs daily repentance, becauſe he fins daily, — not 
indeed by daily perpetrating flagrant crimes, but 
by falling ſhort of perfe& obedience. Hence there 
is not a juſt man upon earth, becauſe even in ac- 
tions that are good in themſelves there is preciſely 
| lo 

* Luther's letter to Emſer. 
+ This word, though not a very common one, has been 
thought, by excellent divines, to expreſs St. Paul's meaning in 


Romans vii. verſe 20. better than any other... . Sin that 
dwelleth in me.“ 
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ſo much fin as there is repugnance, or difficulty, 
or want of cheerfulneſs in the will. He owns, that 
divines were accuſtomed to evade the poſitive teſ- 
timony of ſuch paſſages of ſcripture, as, There is 
not a juſt man upon earth, who doeth good and 
ſinneth not; but, ſays he, let us liſten to St. Paul, 
* The good that I would, I do not, but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. And again: I de- 
light in the law of God after the inward man, but 
I fee another law in my members warring againſt 
the law of my mind.“ Let human reaſoning and 
human authority, whether of the church or of 
councils, give place and ſubmit : If an angel from 
heaven ſhould teach the contrary, I would not 

believe him. | 
If, continues Luther, the evil principle, called 
the fleſh, prevented the operation of the good 
principle called the ſpirit, in a man ſo holy and 
full of grace as the apoſtle Paul, how can our 
theologians maintain that there 1s no fin in good 
works? It is not,” ſay they, * ſin; it is defect, 
it is infirmity. This is an unſcriptural and a dan» 
gerous way of ſpeaking. In fact, every chriſtian feels 
a continual conflict between the fleſh and the ſpirit 
as long as he lives; and therefore in the very beſt 
actions there is, in this world, a mixture of the 
effects of the fleſh : —but it is not ſo in heaven. 
Wherefore, what knowledge: other perſons may 
have derived from the ſcholaſtic divinity of the 
times, it is for them to conſider: In regard to 
myſelf, I am ſure I learnt from it ou of the real 
nature of ſin, of righteouſneſs, of baptiſm, or of the 
whole chriſtian lite; nor any thing of the excel- 
lency of God or his Works, his Grace, his Juſ- 
tice. Faith, hope, charity, were to me words 
without meaning. In ſhort, I not only learat 
nothing right; but I had to UNLEARN every thing 
which 
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which I had acquired in that way. I ſhall be much 
ſurpriſed if others have ſucceeded better; but 
ſhould there be any ſuch, I ſincerely congratulate 
them.—In the ſchools I loſt Jeſus Chriſt, — I have 
now found him 1n St. Paul. 

“Search the Scriptures” is the precept, which 
of all others ſeems to have moſt deeply impreſſed 
the anxious, inquiſitive, mind of Luther. And 
further, in his inquiries, he never forgot that he 
himſelf was perſonally intereſted in the great truths 
of revealed religion. He ſtudied the Bible, not 
through curioſity, or the love of fame, but from a 
ſenſe of the importance of its contents, and of his 
own dangerous ſituation. How little have thoſe 
underſtood the real character of this reformer, who 
have looked on him as a turbulent, ambitious, in- 
novator, impelled by ſelfiſn and worldly motives, 
Nothing can be more affecting than the following 
account, which he himſelf gives of his own internal 
troubles. However blameleſs a life I might lead 
as a monk, I experienced a moſt unquiet conſci- 
ence; I perceived myſelf a ſinner before God; 1 
faw that I could do nothing to appeaſe him, and I 
hated the idea of a juſt God that puniſhes ſinners. 
T was well verſed in all St. Paul's writings; and, in 
particular, I had a moſt wonderful defire to un- 
derſtand the epiſtle to the Romans. But I was 
puzzled with the expreſſion, © THEREIN is the 
righteouſneſs of God revealed.” My heart roſe 
almoſt againſt God with a ſilent ſort of blaſphemy: 
At leaſt in ſecret I ſaid with great murmur and in- 
dignation,—Was it not enough that wretched man, 
already eternally ruined by the curſe of original 
depravity, ſhould be oppreſſed with every ſpecies 


of miſery through the condemning power of the 


commandment, but that, even through the 60s- 
EL, God ſhould threaten us with his anger and 
| juſtice, 
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juſtice, and thereby add affliction to affliction? 
Thus I raged with a troubled conſcience. Over 
and over I turned the above-mentioned paſſage ta 
the Romans moſt importunately. My thirſt to 
know the apoſtle's meaning was inſatiable. 

« At length, while I was meditating day and night 
on the words, and their connexion with what im- 
mediately follows, namely, the juſt ſhall live by 
faith,” It pleaſed God to have pity upon me, to 
open mine eyes, and to ſhew me, that the righte- 
ouſneſs of God, which is here ſaid in the goſpel to 
be REVEALED from faith to faith, relates to the 
method by which God, in his mercy, juſtifies a ſin- 
ner through faith, agreeably to what is written, 
* the juſt ſhall live by faith.“ Hence, I felt my- 
ſelf a new man, and all the ſcriptures appeared to 
have a new face. I ran quickly through them as my 
memory enabled me; I collected together the lead- 
ing terms; and I obſerved, in their meaning, a ſtrict 
analogy, according to my new views. Thus, in 
many inſtances, the work of God means that 
which he works in us; and the power, and wiſdom 
of God, mean the power and wiſdom, which his 


ſpirit operates in the minds of the faithful; and in 
the ſame manner are to be underſtood the pATI- 


ENCE, the SALVATION, the GLORY, of God. 

The expreſſion, — R1GHTEOUSNESS of God,” 
now became as ſweet to my mind as it had been 
hateſul before; and this very paſſage of St. Paul 
proved to me the entrance into paradiſe *.“ 

This intereſting account of the ſteps by which 
Luther was led to Evangelical light in the impor- 
tant doctrine of juſtification by faith evidently 
refers to what paſſed in his mind about the time of 
the celebrated diſputation at Leipſic; and for that 
reaſon may ſeem not improperly introduced in this 

' | place, 
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place.* One of his concluſions in that conteſt led 
to a diſcuſſion on faith, repentance, and free- will; 
and we find, in his defence of that concluſion, a 
fimilar mode of argumentation. He even produces 
the very ſame paſſage of St. Paul, from the firſt 
chapter to the Romans; and blames divines of the 
ſtamp of Eckius, for adding to the words, — the 


juſt ſhall live by faith, —other words, namely, 


but not by faith ox,“ as neceſſary to prevent 
miſtakes. He quotes alſo the tenth chapter of the 
fame epiſtle,—* with the heart man believeth unto 


righteouſneſs, and takes notice that, likewiſe in 


this verſe, righteouſneſs is attributed to faith only. 
The wor«s of faith,” continues he, © don't pro- 
duce the {aith, but the faith produces the works, 
The meaning of the apoſtle is nor, that juſtified 
perſons neglect good works, but that juſtification 
is prior to good works; and that good works can 
be performed by juſtified perſons only.” 

Eckius had maintained that ſome of the actions 
of good men, and particularly their laſt actions in 
dying, were perfectly free from fin, Luther had 
too high ideas of the holineſs of the divine law, 
and too deep a ſenſe of the evil of fin, and of the 
depravity of human nature, to admit this poſition. 
Accordingly he oppoſed it with all his might, and 
uſed ſtrong language in ſupport of the contrary 
ſentiment. There has not,” ſaid he, for theſe 
thouſand years been ftarted a more miſchievous, 
peſtilential, notion than that God does not demand 
a perfect fulfilling of all bis laws. This is directly 
to contradict Jeſus Chriſt. God never alters his 
perfect law; though he pardons vs when we break 
it. Obſerve, however, he does not pardon thoſe 


who are aſleep, but thoſe who labour, thoſe who 


fear, and who ſay with Job, © I know thou wilt 
not hold me innocent.“ Never ſuppoſe that God 
, does 
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does not require an exact regard to every tittle of 
his law ; ſuch a notion will ſoon ingender pride 
and make you deſpiſe that grace, through which his 
holy law, as a ſchoolmaſter, ſhould compel you to 
ſeek deliverance,” „„ 

One of Eckius's propoſitions, concerning the 
natural powers of the human mind ſince the fall of 
our firſt parents, ſeemed ſtrongly tinctured with 
Pelagian ſentiments; and theſe were diametrically 
oppoſite: to Luther's views of the goſpel. In this 
matter, therefore, he did not confine- himſelf merely 
to the defence of his own concluſions, but expoſed 
the doctrines of Eckius with force and animation, 
terming them impious and heretical in the higheſt _ 
degree, and inconſiſtent with the apoſtle Paul, 
and the whole goſpel of Chriſt. Again he preſſed 
the grand doctrine of Chriſtianity, that we are juſ- 
tied, before God, by faith only; he ſhewed, that 
this article of belief was the teſt of orthodoxy or 
hereſy according as it was held ſoundly or cor- 
ruptly ; that all other points were ſubordinate and 
centered in this; and that every objection to it, 
which could poſſibly be deviſed, was done away by 
this fingle conſideration, namely, that a right faith 
was neceſſarily productive of good works. St. 
Paul,” ſays he, * ſpeaks of a living, not a dead, 
faith ; for a dead faith is merely a ſpeculative opi- 
nion. But, oblerve, how Theologians, building 
on a folitary paſſage of St. James, in his ſecon 
chapter, have dared to oppole the whole current of 
ſcripture. Mankind are exceedingly prone to place 
confidence in their own. works ; hence, the great 
danger of phariſaical doctrine. On the contrary, 
if you do but take care to inſtruct the people pro- 
perly concerning the nature of pure Chriſtian faith, 
they will then underſtand the power of ſuch a faith 
to produce good works; they will fee that good 
works can be produced in no other way; and laſtly, 
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that theſe works are, in fact, the ſpontaneous and 
infallible conſequence of a right faith.” 


The contemplation of the ways of Providence. ' 


at all times a rational employment,—is never more 
inſtructive than when we can .trace the gradual 
progreſs of Divine Light, as it breaks'in upon the 
mind of honeſt, induſtrious, inquirers after reli. 
gious truth. Let not therefore the modern critic, 
whoſe ideas of the juſtification of a ſinner may, 
PERHAPS, be more exact and digeſted than thoſe 
of Luther were at the time of his controverſy with 
Eckius, haſtily contemn, or treat with diſreſpe&, 
the ſentiments and explanations which have been 
laid before him on this effential point. Let him 
rather, firſt, advert to the prevailing ignorance and 
errors of the clergy in the days of the reformer; 
and then, with pleaſure and ſurpriſe, he will ob. 
ſerve the immenſe ſtrides, towards a complete 
ſyſtem of Chriſtian principles, which were taken 
by an Auguſtine monk during the year 1519, in 
the midſt of his perſecutions; and moreover, on a 
ſtrict examination, he may be aftoniſhed to find 
how perfectly evangelical alſo at that time Luther 
was, in the particular article of juſtification by 
faith, as to the ſubſtance and general view of this 
important doctrine. Afterwards he —— and 
explained it with probably as much accuraty and 
preciſion, as moſt ſucceeding divines have done, 
though the queſtion has now been agitated and 


debated for ſeveral centuries. 


The rigorous laws of hiſtory oblige us not to omit, 
that Luther, in the ſame treatiſe, which contains 
the defence of his own concluſions againſt Eckius, 
haſtily expreſſed a doubt of the divine authority of 
the epiſtle of St. James v. Want of a juſt inſight 
into the views of the inſpired writer may — 
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ſor this temerity, but will not excuſe it; however, 
he ſeems not to have inſiſted on his ſcruples, much 
leſs to have perſevered in them. In regard to his 
miſapprehenſion of the meaning of this part of 
Holy Writ, we may the leſs wonder, when we 
reflect, that even the very beſt modern interpreters 
of the Bible do not agree, in their explanation of 
the ſecond chapter of St. James. Luther conceived 
that chapter to militate againſt the doctrine of juſ- 
tification by faith. Truth is ſeldom ſeen at once 
in its full order and proportion of parts: But who- 
can doubt that the Saxon reformer was. under a 
divine influence, which daily taught him his natu- 
ral ſinfulneſs? All men, who know themſelves as 
he did, can never find reſt to their conſciences but 


in Chriſt alone. Neceſſity, experience, and the 


word of God, unite in convincing them, that no 
other way of peace can be found for finners but 
through the Redeemer; and, alſo, that this is the 
only. way by which they can heartily ſerve God, 
love their neighbours, and, in general, be fruitful 
in good works. But more of this important ſubject 
hereafter. 2 ; 

In his literary conteſt with Eckius, Luther apo- 
logizes for the inelegance of his ſtyle. He con- 
ſeſſes that it was negligent and ſlovenly, and that 
he had. taken no pains to make it accurate, becauſe 
he had no expectation of immortal fame, nor a defire 
for it. I am drawn, ſays he, by force into this 
conteſt. I mean, as ſoon as I can conſiſtently with 
my conſcience, to retire into a corner. Some other 
perſon ſhall. appear on the ſtage, God willing. 
Such was the real modeſty of Luther; and ſo little 
did he apprehend, that the leſs he ſought for glory, 
the more he ſhould attain it. * 

In fact, the publications of Luther were circu- 
lated throughout Germany, and were read with 
the greateſt avidity by all ranks and orders. Eckius 
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and other advocates of the Roman-catholic cauſe 
anſwered the heretic with great heat and indigna- 
tion. Luther replied with the promptitude and 
precifron, and allo with the zeal and confidence of 
a man, who was perfectly maſter of the arguments 
on both fides of the queſtions in diſpute, ſelt deeply 
intereſted in the eftabliſhment of truth, and had 


thoroughly examined the foundations of his oppoſi- 


A. D. 
1519. 


tion to the prevailing corruptions. By theſe means 
the diſcuſſions at Leipfic were detailed with mi. 
nuteneſs, and continued with ſpirit; they every- 
where became topics of common converſation; and, 
as Luther conſtantly | d to plain ſenſe, and 
the written word of God, the ſcholaſtic ſubtilties 
of Eckivs loſt their weight and reputation among 
the people. It is not difficult to ſee, that the ad- 
vantages, which, in this way, the cauſe of the refor- 
mation muſt have derived from the public conteſt 
at Leipfic and ns conſequences, muſt have been 


vely conſiderable. | 
articular and important inſtances might be 
mentroned. 


The elector of Saxony was the only prince who 
publicly favored the reformation; and there is good 
reaſon to beheve, that both his knowledge of the 
fcriptures and his Kindneſs towards Luther was much 
increafed by what he read, and heard from others, 
relative to the controverſy in 1519. It appears 
from very authentic memoirs by Spalatinus, that 
the mind of Frederic had been much exerciſed about 
divine things, even before his Wittemberg theolo- 
gian had dared to expofe and withſtand the corrupt 
practices of the Roman See. With much diligence 
and conſtant prayer he had read the word of God; 


and was extremely diſpleaſed with the ufual modes 


of interpreting it. And when, through the grace 


of God and the inftrumentality of Luther, ſome 
ray? 

* 
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rays of evangelical light began to break forth, he 
opened himſelf explicitly to his chaplain, Spalatinus, 
to this effect. I have always indulged a ſecret 
hope, that in a ſhort time we ſhould be blefſed with 
a purer knowledge of what we ought to believe.“ 
Meanwhile he gave attention to practical ſer- 
mons, and read the ſcriptures with the greateſt 
delight, —eſpecially the four goſpels, from which 
he collected many excellent paſſages, and fo im- 
preſſed them on his memory, that whenever oc- 
caſion required, he could readily apply them with 
great advantage and comſort. He uſed particularly 
to inſiſt on that ſaying of our Lord in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. John, Without me ye can do 
nothing.“ He would dwell on this paſlage ” ſays 
Spalatinus, © more than any other. He conſidered 
it as deciſive againſt the vulgar notion of free-will ; 
and on this very ground he argued againſt it, long 
before Eraſmus had dared to publiſh his miſerable, 
unſcriptural, performance on the natural liberty of 
the human mind.” How can it poſſibly be,” ſaid 
the prince, that mankind ſhould be perfectly free 
from all corrupt biaſs, when Chriſt himſelf ſays, 
* Without me ye can do nothing,” 

Such were the refle&ions, which the diſputation 
at Leipſic, concerning the neceſſity of ACR, and 
the natural condition of man, ſince the fall of 
Adam, appear to have produced in the pious mind 
of Frederic the wisz. While they imply con- 
ſiderable inſight into ſeveral of the eſſential doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, they alſo throw much light 
on the religious character of this prince. Frederic 
had a deep ſenſe of his own weakneſs and ſinful- 
neſs; — a never failing preparative this, for the 
hearty reception of the glad tidings of the goſpel! 
He felt much anxiety that the faith of Chriſt might 
be preached among the people in its purity ; and 
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this anxiety kept pace with his own progreſs in 
practical religion. — Another excellent ſymptom of 
a divine teaching and of truly ſpiritual affec- 
tions !—Still this excellent perſonage remained in 
bondage to papal authority, and papal ſuperſti- 
tions; and hence, though his views of the Bible 
were in perfe& harmony with thoſe of Luther, and 
though he further agreed with the reformer, that 
ſhameful abuſes ought to be corrected, dangerous 
errors expoſed, ſalutary truths propagated, and 
mankind put into poſſeſſion of the words of eter- 


nal life, he nevertheleſs continued to feel moſt. 


diſquieting apprehenſions leſt, in compaſſing theſe 
important purpoſes, OFFENCE ſhould be given to 
the majeſty of the Roman pontifts. 

It may deſerve notice, that ſoon after the con- 
ferences at Leipſic, the elector of Saxony had a 
ſevere illneſs; and that the induſtrious Luther, 
notwithſtanding the multiplicity of his neceſſary 
employments, Gaal time to compoſe a ſmall tract, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of comforting this good 
prince in his afflictions. The wiſdom, the ſince- 
rity, and the Chriſtian affection, which the author 
exhibited in this little treatiſe would, no doubt, 
have a tendency to increaſe the eſtimation in which 
he was already held by Frederic *. 

| The 


* The opinion, which Eraſmus entertained of this little 
tract, is expreſſed in a letter, written ſeveral years after, to the 
biſhop of Baſil. ** I ſend you a little book, of which Luther is 
the author, It is divided into fourteen heads, and is extremely 


approved, even by thoſe, who, in * have the greatell 


poſlible averſion to his doarines, wrote it before matters 
came to the preſent extremities. The man has been enraged 
by hoſtile treatment; I heartily wiſh that, by the means of 
friendly admonitions, he might be brought back to moderate 
ſentiments.” : ? 

Seckendorf obſerves on this extract from Eraſmus, © The 
diſeaſe of the church at that time was not of ſuch a nature, that 
it could be cured by any of Eraſmus platters,” 
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The celebrated Philip Melan&thon, who is 
always numbered among the moſt illuſtrious and 
reſpectable inſtruments of the reformation, was 
actually preſent at the public diſputations with 
Eckius. Some ſay, that he placed himſelf near 
Carolſtadt and ſuggeſted ſo many things to him 
during the combat, that Eckius called out to him, 
Philip, hold your tongue, mind your own buſi- 


neſs; and don't interfere with mine.” However, 


he himſelf tells us, that he was a mere ſpectator and 
hearer; and that he ſat among the crowd, As the 
diſpute continued many days, the different accounts 
might, perhaps, appear ſufficiently confiſtent, were 
we acquainted with all the circumſtances. Me- 
lancthon concludes one of his letters to Oecolam- 
padius in the following manner; © Eckius was 
much admired -for his many and ftriking ingenui- 
ties. You know Carolſtadt; he is certainly a man 
of worth and of extraordinary erudition. As to 
Luther, whom I have long known moſt intimately, 
his lively genius, his learning, and eloquence, are 
the objects of my admiration ; and it is impoſſible 
not to be in love with his truly ſincere and pure 
chriſtian ſpirit.” 

As the reader by this time muſt be tolerably 
acquainted with the eccleſiaſtical combat at Leipſic, 
it will be unneceſſary to detain him any longer 
with particulars from Melancthon's report of that 
famous controverſy. The name of this great man 
is here introduced, chiefly for the purpoſe of ſhow- 
ing, how the Roman-catholic expectations of ihe 
effect of the oſtentatious challenge of Eckius were 
fruſtrated in every way. Melancthon was then 
only about twenty-three years of age; and as yet, 
had employed his time principally in the duties of 
his greek profeſſorſhip and in the cultivation of 
general literature, Already, indeed, he had favored 

| e 4 Luther's 
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Luther's intentions of teaching pure chriſtianity 
and of delivering it from the reigning darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition ; but his wiſhes in this reſpe& had 
' hitherto originated in the native candor and bene- 
volence of his temper, and in his abhorrence of all 
diſguiſe, artifice and tyranny, rather than in any 
diſtin inſight which he had acquired into parti- 
cular inſtances of the corruption of chriſtian doc- 


trine, or of the ſhameful practices of the eccleſiaſtical 


domination. The conferences at Leipfic ſeem to 
have had a mighty effect in firſt determining this 
elegant ſcholar to employ his talents in the ſtud 

of theology. As Melancthon is faid to have pol- 
ſeſſed the rare faculty of « diſcerning truth in its 
moſt intricate connexions and combinations,” it was 
not probable that ſuch a perſon ſhould be moved 
either by the flimſy objections of Eckius, or by 
his pompous diſplay of ſcholaſtic arguments. He 
was not, however, blind to the dangerous influence 
of a man, who had ſome pretenſions to learning, 
who had a ſtrong memory, and who, being con- 
ſtantly impelled by ambitious hopes of advance- 
ment, and unreſtrained by modeſty or conſcience, 
was ever ready to make the molt poſitive aſſertions. 
In liſtening to the ſophiſtry of this papal advocate, 
Melancthon became better acquainted than before 
with the argumentative reſources of the Romiſh 
religion; at the ſame time that the ſolid reaſonings 


of Luther, ſuppbtted by conſtant appeals to the 


ſcriptures, effectually convinced his mind of the 
ſoundneſs of the principles of his induſtrious and 
perſecuted friend, and determined him to embark, 
in the cauſe of religious liberty, with zeal and 
fidelity. From the period of this famous public 
diſputation, he applied himſelf moſt intenſely to 
the interpretation of the ſcriptures, and the de- 
ſence of pure chriſtian doctrine; and he is juſtly 


eſteemed 
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eſteemed by Proteſtants to have been, under 
Divine Providence, the moſt powerful coadjutor 
of the Saxon reformer, His mild and peaceable 
temper, his averſion to ſchiſmatic contention, his 
reputation for piety and for knowledge, and above 
all, his happy art of expoſing error and maintain- 
ing truth in the moſt perſpicuous language,—all 
theſe endowments concurred to render him emi- 
m_ ſerviceable to the revival of the religion of 
Chriſt. Little did Eckius imagine, that the pub- 
lic diſputation, in which he had foreſeen nothing 
but victory, and exultation, and the downfal of 
Lutheraniſm, would give riſe to another Theolo- 
gical champion, who ſhould contend for Chriſtian 
truth and Chriſtian liberty with the primitive ſpirit 
of an apoſtle. At Wittemberg, Melancthon had 
probably been well acquainted with Luther's lec- 
tures on divinity; but it was in the citadel of 
Leipſic, that he heard the Romiſh tenets defended 
by all the arguments that ingenuity could deviſe; 
there his ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened reſpecting 
the evils of the exiſting hierarchy; and there his 
righteous ſpirit was rouſed to imitate, in the grand 
object of ki future inquiries and exertions, the 
indefatigable endeavours of his zealous and adven- 
turous friend, . 

The pious .reader will not think this relation 
tedious, In the event and conſequences of the 
eccleſiaſtical conflict between the Romiſh and the 
Proteſtant advocates he will ſee much cauſe to 
adore the wiſdom and goodneſs of that Being, 
„who worketh all things after the counſel of his 
own will“.“ 


* Ephes, Chap. i. verſe 11. 


| END OF PART I. 
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APPENDIX. 
GROSSETESTE. Page 44. 


HE honeſt and intrepid ſpirit, with which this 
excellent prelate oppoſed the ſcandalous prac- 
tices of Pope Innocent IV, ſufficiently appears from 
the ſeventh chapter of this Volume. But the 
Chriſtian Reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee addi- 
tional proofs of the genuine humility of his mind. 


Self · righteouſneſs and ſelf-confidence ſeem to have. 


been his averſion in the extreme. Dependance on 
God as a reconciled Father in Chrift Jeſus was his 


grand practical principle.—The following paffages are 
tranſlated from the Latin Opuſcula of Groſſeteſte *. 


While he was archdeacon of Leiceſter, in one of 
his letters he writes thus: Nothing that occurs 
in your letters ought to give me more pain than 
your ſtyling me a perſon inveſted with authority, and 
endued with the luſtre of knowledge. So far am 
I from thinking as you do, that I feel myſelf unfit 
even to be the ditcipte of a perſon of authority; 
moreover, in innumerable matters which are objects 
of knowledge, l perceive myſelf inveloped in the 
darkneſs of ignorance, But did I really poſſeſs the 
great qualities you aſcribe to me, HE alone would 
be worthy of the praiſe; and the whole of it ought 
to be referred unto HIM, to whom we daily fay, 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy 
name gave the glory.” 2 
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The ſame modeſty and ſelf-abaſement accompa- 
nied him to the epiſcopal chair. In his ſubſe. 
quent letters, he uſually ſtyled himſelf, * Robert, 
by Divine permiſſion, the poor Miniſter of the 
Church of Lincoln.” | | 

On the important ſubje& of Divine Grace, he 
expreſſes himſelf in the following manner. Grace 
is that good pleaſure of God, whereby he is pleaſed 
to beſtow upon us what we have not deſerved; and 
the gift is for our advantage, not His. Wherefore 
it is very clear, that all the good we poſſeſs, whe- 
ther it be natural, or freely conferred afterwards, 
- proceeds from the grace of God; becauſe there is 
no good thing, the exiſtence of which he does not 
will; and for God to will any thing, is to do it; 
therefore there can be no good of which he is not 
the Author. He it is, who turns the human will 
from evil, and converts it to good, and alſo cauſes 
it to perſevere in the ſame. Nevertheleſs man's 
free-will operates in this matter, as the grain 
ſhoots by an external germinative power, and by 
the heat of the ſun and the moiſture of the earth. 
For if it was impoſſible that we ſhould turn from 
the evil and be converted to the good, we ſhould 
not be commendable in ſo doing, nor ſhould we be 
ordered in ſcripture to. do ſo. And again, if we 
could do this without the grace of God, there 
would be no propriety in praying to God for it, 
nor would our ſucceſs depend upon his will. 
A will to do good, by which a man becomes con- 
formed to the will of God, is grace freely given. 
The Divine will is grace; and grace is then ſaid to 
be infuſed, when the Divine will begins to operate 
upon our will.” þ 1 -4 

This extract contains a fair repreſentation of 
Grofleteſte's ſentiments; and may be thought the 
more expedient, becauſe ſome authors, in their 
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accounts of the faith of this good prelate, ſeem to 
have ſuppteſſed ſuch expreſſions as did not well 
accord with their own views. The hiſtorian en- 
deavours to avoid controverſy; yet he may be 
allowed to remark, that on the ſubjects of Grace, 
Free-will, and Juſtification, Biſhop Groflereſte 
does not always preſerve an invariable conſiſtency. 
The wonder however, as hath been juſtly ob- 
ferved, ought to be, that he ſhould have ſeen “ fo 
well as he did. In general, he was eloquent, and 


mighty in the Scriptures; fervent in ſpirit, ſpeaking - 
and teaching boldly the things of the Lord;— + 


though, like Apollos, he ſometimes needed an 
Aquila and Priſcilla to expound to him the way of 
God more perfectly.“ £ 


— 
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Sir Henry 'Savile, the learned editor of the 
principal work of Bradwardine, informs us, that 
this extraordinary man devoted his main applica- 
tion to the ſtudy of theology and mathematics; 
and that particularly in the latter he diſtanced, per- 
haps, the moſt ſkilful of his contemporaries. In 
proof of theſe aſſertions the editor refers to ſeveral 
of Bradwardine's mathematical tracts, and to a 
large manuſcript volume of aſtronomical tables, 
which Sir Henry had then in his own poſſeſſion, 
and conſidered as a very elaborate and valuable 
performance. But in divinity, ſays he, “this ſingle 
treatiſe which I now publiſh, will be a laſting 
monument of his ſuperior talents. It was written 
in ſupport of the cauſe of God againit the Pelagian 
hereſy, which experience ſhows to be a growing 
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evil in every age. The ſubſtance of the work had 
been delivered in Lectures at Oxford; and the 
author, at the requeſt of the ſtudenis of Merton 
College, arranged, enlarged, and poliſhed them, 
while he was chancellor of the dioceſe of London. 
No ſooner was this performance given to the public, 
than it was received with the greateſt applauſe of 
all learned doctors, and found its way into almoſt 
every hbrary throughout Europe. As Bradwardine 
was 3 very excellent mathematician, he endea- 
voured to treat theological ſubjects with a mathe- 
matical aceuracy; and was the firſt divine; as far as 
| know, who purſued that method. Hence this 
bock againſt Pelagianiſm is one regular, connected 
ſeries of reaſoning, from principles or concluſions 
which have been demonſtrated before. 

« If, in the ſeveral lemmas and propoſitions, a 
mathematical accuracy 1s not on all occaſions com- 
pletely preſerved, the reader muſt remember to 
aſcribe the defe& to the nature of the ſubject, 
rather than to the author.” 

This account of the extreme ſingplarity of Brad- 
wardine's taſte appeared worthy of notice. 

Mer. Milner, in p. 82, has conciſely obſerved, that 

Bradwardine attended king Edward the Third in his 
French wars, and that he often preached before the 
army. His biographer, Sir Henry, is more particu- 
lar: — he tells us, that ſome writers of that time attri- 
buted the ſignal victories of Edward, rather to the vir- 
tues and holy character of his chaplain and confeſſor 


Bradwardine, than to the bravery or prudence of 


the monarch or of any other perſon, * He made 
it his buſineſs to calm and mitigate the fierceneſs of 
his maſter's temper when he ſaw him either immo- 
derately fired with warlike rage, or improperly 
| fluſhed: with the advantages of victory. He allo 

olten addreſſed the army; and with ſo much — 
„ * nets, 
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neſs, and perſuaſive diſcretion, as to reſtrain them 
from thoſe infolent exceſſes which are too fre- 
quently the attendants of military ſucceſs.” 

Bradwardine's treatife againſt the. Pelagians, 
which is fo much extolled by Sir H. Savile, is a 
folio of almoſt nine hundred pages. It may not 
be difagreeable to the reader to peruſe a few addi- 
tional extracts, on account of, 1. the important 
matter they contain, and 2. the mathematical ac- 
curacy of manner which this author conftantly en- 
deayours to ſupport, and which is, in general, ſo 
unuſual in the treating of ſuch ſubjects. 


OF THE DIVINE BEING. 

Among the firſt poſitions, which he undertakes 
to prove, are theſe, That God is not contingently, 
but neceſſarily perfect. That he is incapable of 
changing. That he is not liable, for example, to 
the emotions of joy, ſorrow, anger; or, in any reſpect 
paſſive. Since if he was, he would be changeable; 
whereas God is always the fame, and never varies. 
He cannot change for the better, becauſe he is al- 


ready perfectly good. Neither can he change for 


the worſe, becauſe he is neceſſarily perfect, and 
therefore cannot ceaſe to be ſo, Laſtly, he cannot 
change to a ſtate equally good, becauſe ſuch an 
alteration could anſwer no end, and would in reality 
imply ſome defect *. 

He obſerves, that the DVI NE WIII is univer- 
ſally efficacious, which, he contends, is a mark of 
much higher perfection, than if his will could be 
— . hindered, or miſs of its intent. If it 
| were polible for God to wiſh any thing, and yet not 
bring it-to paſs, he would and muſt from that 
moment ceaſe to be perfectly happy; eſpecially as 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould choole any _ bur 
what is right. | 

CONCERNING 
* Lib. I. Cap. 1. 
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; , CONCERNING MERIT, 


Moſt -powerfully he beats down the doctrine of 
HUMAN MERIT. He will not allow that men can 
merit at the hand of God, either antecedently or 
ſubſequently, that is, either prior to grace received 
or after it. Is it not more bountiful to give than 
to barter? to beſtow a thing freely, and for -no- 
thing, than for the ſake of any preceding or ſubſe- 
quent deſert, which would be a fort of price? 
Even a generous man often confers benefits on 
others without any view to the previous or ſuc- 
ceeding merit of the object. Much more does 
God do this, who is infinitely richer in bounty, 
than the moſt liberal of his creatures *. 

Has not TRUTH itſelf declared, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” And does not the 
Apoſtle of truth uſe the words, In him we live, 
move and have our being!” I therefore repeat, 
That it muſt be manifeſt to every one, who has a 
ſound underſtanding, 1. That no thing whatever 
can put any other thing into motion, unleſs God 
bimſelf, by his own proper influence, give motion to 
the thing ſo moved. 2. That no thing whatever 
can put any other into motion without God's being 
the immediate mover of it. And even, 3. That 
whatſoever is put in motion by any thing elſe, is 
more immediately moved by God himſelf than by 
the inſtrument which ſets it in motion, be that 
inſtrument what it will. Now if any perſon ſhould 
cavil at this doctrine and ſay, That this argument 
would make the Supreme Being the author of 
many actions, even wicked actions, which are not 
fit to be named, the anſwer is, The words which 
expreſs thoſe actions are not to be taken ſtrictly or 
abſolutely, 


„Lib. I. Cap. 1. 
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abſolutely, but only as they relate to the creature, 
not as deſcriptive of the real effence of the actions, 
but only of their nature when viewed as the effects 
of human powers In every formation and in 
every motion there muſt be ſome unoriginated 
former; elſe the proceſs would be endleſs*. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the hiſtorian never 
pretends to dictate ta his reader, nor even to ex- 
plain his own opinion on theſe intricate ſubjects. 
He only ventures to lay before him the judgment 
of an excellent chriſtian, and a moſt acute meta- 
phyſician of the fifteenth century. 


OF THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 


What Bradwardine delivers concerning the 
KNOWLEDGE of God, is worthy of the utmoſt 
attention, | 

It is certain, that God hath a knowledge of all 
things preſent, of all things paſt and of all things 
to come; which knowledge is, in the higheſt ſenſe, 
actual, particular, diſtinct, and infallible. It may 
be conſidered as either ſimple, or approbative. 
His ſimple or abſolute knowledge extends to every 
thing. His knowledge of approbation, over and 
above the former, includes his good pleaſure and 
complacency of will. He produces ſcripture in 
ſupport of this diſtinction of the divine know- 
ledge, as Matthew xxv. 12. Verily I ſay unto 
you, I x Now you not. And 1 Cor. viii. 3. If any 
man love God, he is KNown of himf. 

The fifteenth chapter of the firſt book is wholly 
taken up in proving, THAT THINGS KNOWN are not 
the foundation of the knowledge of God. Know- 
ledge is a principal perfection in God. If therefore 

HIS 


* Ibid. Cap, 4. & 5. + Ibid. Cap. 6. & 7. 
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Eis knowledge were derived from the objects with 
which it is conver ant, it would follow that a part 
of the perfection of God was derived from ſome 
other ſource than himſelf, in which caſe HE muſt 


ceaſe to be ſelf-· perfect. He would moreover ceaſe 


to be all ſufficient: he would ſtand in need of 
created help to render his knowledge complete. 
And how could his glory be unrivalled, if any 
portion of it was ſuſpended: on borrowed aſſiſtance? 
Add to this, if the things that are known by God, 
are verily the producing cauſe of his knowing 
them, they muſt be antecedent to his knowledge, 
either in the order of time, or of nature. But 
they are not prior to his knowledge in either of 
theſe reſpects; for they are all created in time; 
whereas God and his knowledge are eternal. Be- 
ſides, if the Deity received any. degree of his intel- 
ligence from the beings he has made, he would 
ceaſe to be purely active; he would be paſſive in 
that reception. hence it would alſo follow that 
he muſt be ſuſceptible of change. Nay, he would 
degenerate into a fort of inferiority to the things 
known, and being dependent on them for his 
knowledge, he would, fo far, be leſs noble than 
they. The Divine Underſtanding would, like 
ours, be occaſionally in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 
fluctuation. God might be faid to poſſeſs rather 
the power or capability of knowing, than know- 
ledge itſelf. He would only be diſpoſed to know 
either this or that indifferently as the thing might 
turn, and would be actuated and determined by 
agencies and cauſalities extraneous to himſelf. And 
thus he would neither be the higheſt nor the firſt. 
For theſe reaſons Ariſtotle and Averroes were right 
in affirming that the Divine knowledge is perfect as 
it exiſts in God himſelf, and neit Her is nor can be 
improved by any things that are known, In a 

ſimilar 
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ſimilar manner, alſo, argues Peter Lombard. If 
the things, ſays he, which God knows, were the 


baſis of the Divine knowledge, it would follow, 


that creatures contributed to improve their Maker's 
wiſdom; and thus fooliſh man, or even the meaneſt 
beaſt of the field, would be exalted into an aſſiſt- 
ant, a counſellor, and a teacher of the all- wiſe God. 
Laſtly, the teſtimony of Auguſtine is very much in 
point; God, fays he, knows all his creatures both 
corporeal and incorporeal, not becauſe they exiſt; 
for he was not ignorant of what he intended to 
create; but they therefore exiſt, becauſe he fore- 
knew them. Amidſt the innumerable revolutions 
of advancing and departing ages, the knowledge of 
God 1s neither leflened nor augmented.” No incident 
ean poſſibly arife, which THov, THou, who knoweſt 
all things, didſt not expect and foreſee; and every 
created nature is what it is, in conſequence of thy 
knowing it as ſuch. | 
Neither are we to underſtand our profound 
fcholar, as though he were contending for the 
mere ABSTRACT KNOWLEDGE of God as a prin- 
ciple of cauſation. No: according to him, the 
efficacy of the Divine Knowledge depends on the 
ſovereign irreſiſtibility of the Divine Will. The 
Will of God, ſays he, in his tenth chapter, is 
univerſally efficacious, and invincible, and neceſ- 
ſitates as a cauſe. It cannot be impeded, much leſs 
defeated. by any means whatever. 
The following argument is expreſſed in terms 
remarkably conciſe and nervous. 


If you allow, 1. That God is ABLE to do a 


thing, and 2. That he is wiLLIxG to do a thing, 
then 3. I affirm ruAr thing will not, cannot go 
unaccompliſhed. God either does it, now, or will 
certainly do it at the deſtined ſeaſon, otherwiſe he 
muſt either loſe his power or change his _ 
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He is in want of nothing to carry his purpoſes into 
execution. Hence the remark of the philoſopher, 
Si potuit et voluit, egit. He that hath will and 
power to do a thing, certainly doth that thing. 
Again, if the will of God may be fruſtrated, the 
defeat would ariſe from the created wills of men or 
angels; but we can never allow any created will, 
angelic or human, to be ſuperior to the will of the 
Creator. Both the Divine Knowledge and the 
Divine Will are altogether unchangeable, fince if 
either one or the other were to undergo an alte- 
ration, a change muſt take place in God himſelf. 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


Theſe maxims induced Bradwardine to conclude, 
that whatever things come to paſs, are brought about 
by the Providence of God“. Even a prudent 
maſter of a family, ſays he, takes care of every 
thing that belongs to him, and makes proviſion 
beforehand, according to the beſt of his know- 
ledge and power; and leaves nothing unregulated 
in his houſe, but exactly appoints the due time 
and place for every thing. | 


OF FATE. 


The ſentiments of Bradwardine reſpecting FATE 
are evidently the reſult of profound thinking. 

Many perſons affirm the exiſtence of fate; and 
many, particularly of the catholic doors, deny 
there is any ſuch thing. The Stoics are advocates 
for fate; on the contrary, Auguſtine reprobates the 
idea of it as inconfiſtent with a ſound faith. The 
truth ſeems to be this. If by fate is to be under- 
ſtood an inevitable, coercive neceſſity, arifing from 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, ſuch a notiqn 


is 
* Ibid. Cap. 27. 
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is not to be maintained: but if the word be taken 
in a lower ſenſe, as implying, for example, only a 
diſpoſition, or propenſity in men to certain actions, 
this ſentiment with certain explanations may be 
ſupported; and moſt certainly the idea of a Divine 
fate muſt be admitted, whether we conſider the 
word as derived from F1AT or from FAN DO. Is 
it not written that in the beginning of the creation 
God faid, fiat lux, let there be light, and there 
was light? Js it not written again, He sPAKE 
and it was done? Now this Divine fate is chiefly 


a branch of the Divine will which is the efficacious 


cauſe of all things. Auguſtine was of the ſame 


mind, All that connex1on,” ſays he, and that 


train of cauſes, whereby every thing 1s what it is, 
are by the Stoics called Fate; the whole of which 
fate is to be aſcribed to the will and power of the 
Supreme Being, who moſt juſtly is believed to fore- 
know all things, and to leave nothing unordained. 
The energy of the Divine will is unconquerably 
extended through all things We never reject 
that train of cauſes, wherein the will of God has 
the grand ſway. We avoid however giving it the 
name of fate; unleſs indeed you derive the word from 
fando, that is, from sPEAKinG. For we cannot 
but acknowledge, that it is written in the Scrip- 
tures, God hath oxct ſpoken, and theſe two 
things have I heard, that power belongeth unto 
God; and that mercy is with thee, for thou will 
render unto every man according to his works. 


Now when it is ſaid, God hath syoKEN oNCcE, 


the meaning is, that he hath ſpoken unchange- 
ably, and irreverſibly, even as he foreknew all 
things that ſhould come to pals. The kingdoms 
of men are abſolutely appointed by Divine Provi- 
dence; which if any one 1s deſirous for that reafon 


td attribute to fate, meaning by that word, the 


will 
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will and power of God, let him hold faſt the sEKNTI- 
MENT and only correct the pHRAsE. Bradwardine 
concludes his chapter on Fate with the follow- 
ing remarkable quotation from Auguſtine. But 
though the Supreme Being is the undoubted origin 
of every determined train of cauſes, it by no means 
follows that nothing is in the power of the human 
will. For our wills themſelves belong to thoſe 
trains of cauſes, which are definitively fixed and 
arranged in the Divine mind; and it is in that way 
that they become the cauſes of human actions. 
Our wills have juſt ſo much power as God willed 
and forek new they ſhould have; and conſequently 
whatever be the preciſe degree of the power which 
they poſſeſs, that they abſolutely muſt poſſeſs, and 
that they inevitably muſt exert; for both their 
powers and their operations were foreknown of 
God, whoſe foreknowledge cannot be deceived *. 
Theſe examples may be ſufficient to convey ſome 
idea of the acutenefs of the reaſoning powers of 
. Bradwardine; and the intelligent reader will be at 
no loſs to underftand in what manner the conclu- 
fions of this celebrated theologian bear upon cer- 
[tain controverted points in divinity, and particu- . 
larly upon the Pelagian ſyſtem! Our author cloſely 
follows the advocates of that hereſy through all 
their intricate windings ; and expoles their anti- 
chriſtian ſophiſms and ſubterfuges with infinite 
| patience and addreſs. Of courſe his ſubject leads 
bim to examine and diſouſs in a very copious man- 
ner that moſt difficult of all inquiries, the nature 
of the human will, and of liberty and neceffity. 
Large and inſtructive extracts might eafily. be = 
duced on theſe points from his ſecond book; but 
as they would detain us too long, it will be more 
expedient. to take our leave of the treatiſe after 
| having 
*Ibid. 
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having ſelected a paſſage or two, which are more 
of a practical nature, .and yet altogether related to 
the Pelagian diſpute. 


ON TEMPTATION. 


The human will, without a ſupply of the ipecial 
aſſiſtance of God, cannot conquer ſo much as a 
ſingle temptation, And 'this ſpecial affiſtance, 
Bradwardine expreſsly ſays is not free-will, but the 
UNCONQUERABLE Will of God. © Armed with this, 
his tempted children get the better of every temp- 
tation; deſtitute ' of this, they are conſtantly de- 
feated, Beſides, if man could overcome tempta- 
tion by his own power, it would be vain and 
idle in him, to pray to God for victory over it, or 
to give him thanks for victory obtained,” Lib. II. 
Cap. 5. 


ON GRACE. 


Every creature 1s indebted to Almighty God for 


various gifts; and theſe gifts may with ſufficient 
propriety. be called the Grace of God, grace 
freely given. But, with very great thankfulneſs, we 


ought further to obſerve, that there is ſuch a 


thing as a peculiar ſpecies of this free grace, which 
makes a man accepted of God, makes him a friend 
of God, and dear to him; makes him his child 
for the preſent, and a partaker of his glory in 
heaven. Now, continues he, the miſchievous Pela- 
gians maintain that this ſort of grace is not given 
treely. by God, but is to be obtained by preceding 
merits. I myſelf was once fo fooliſh and empty, 
when I firſt applied myſelf to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, as to be ſeduced by this error. For when- 
ever I attended to the manner in which the divines 
handled this point, I own the Pelagian hypotheſis 

| appeared 


What haſt thou that thou haſt not received, * 
| | I 
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appeared to me the more likely to be true. In the 
ſchools of the philoſophers I rarely heard a ſingle 
word {aid concerning grace,—unleſs indeed ſome- 
times an equivocal expreſſion might drop from the 
diſputants, but nothing farther. Whereas my ears 
were aflailed, the day through, with ſuch aſſertions 
as, We are the maſters of our own free actions; 
It is in our own power to do well or ill, and to 
have virtues or vices.” And when I heard thoſe 
parts of the Scriptures read in the church, which 
extol the grace of God and lower the free-will of 
man,—for example, lt is not of him that willeth, 
or of him that runneth, but of God that ſhoweth 
mercy,” and many ſimilar pafſages,—this doctrine 
of grace was very diſagreeable to my ungrateful 
mind, But afterwards, when I reflected on the 
nature of the divine character, on the knowledge 
of God, and his preſcience, I began to perceive 
ſome few diftant rays of light reſpecting this 
matter, even before I became a regular attendant 
of the lectures in divinity. I ſeenſed to ſee, - but 
by no means clearly, that the grace of God is 
prior, both in nature and in time, to any good 
actions that men can poſhbly perform; and I re- 
turn thanks to God, from whom proceeds every 

ood thing, for thus freely enlightening my under- 
— St. Auguſtine confeſſes that he himſelf 
had been formerly in a ſimilar miſtake. ** I was 
once, ſays he, a Pelagian in my principles. I 
thought that faith towards God was not the gift of 
God, but that we procured it by our own powers, 
and that then, through the uſe of it, we obtained 
the gifts of God; 1 never ſuppoſed that the pre- 
renting grace of God was the proper cauſe of our 
faith, till my mind was ſtruck in a particular man- 
ner by the Apoſtle's argument and teſtimony,— 
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thou haſt received it, why doſt thou glory as if 
thou hadſt not received it? My mind had been 
puffed up with worldly books, worldly wiſdom, and 
worldly knowledge; but after that my heart was 


viſited with the influences of Divine Grace, 1 


graſped with the, greateſt eagerneſs the ſacred wri- 
tings which were dictated by the Holy Spirit; and 
above the reſt, thoſe of the Apoſtle Paul. Then 
fell to the ground all my objections, and all the 
apparent contradictions in the Scriptures. The 
Bible ſpoke to my mind one ſimple language of 
pure truth, and with this additional —— of 
Divine Grace conſtantly inculcated, - that no man 
ſhould glory as though he had not received.” — 
Bradwardine then proceeds to ſay, 

In this whale buſineſs I follow the ſteps of 
Auguſtine as cloſely as I can, for he alone appears 


to me to be both the true Apoſtolic logician and 


philoſopher; and certainly he is very different from 
many learned doctors.— The great point to be main- 
tained is, that God gives his grace FREELY in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, and without merit on the 
part of man. For it God did not beſtow his grace 
in this perfectly gratuitous manner, but on account 
of ſome ſubordinate contingent uncertain cauſe, 
He could not poſſibly foreſee how he ſhould be- 
ſtow his free gifts. The word Grace evidently 


implies that there is no antecedent merit: And in 


this way the Apoſtle to the Romans appears to 


argue: when he ſays, * And if by grace then it is 


no more of works. Otherwiſe grace is no more 
grace, Now to him that worketh, 1s the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” All this is 
perfectly intelligible even in the conduct of liberal 
and magnificent HUMAN characters. They fre- 


quently beſtow their gifts from a pure ſpirit of 


liberality without the ſmalleſt previous claim on 
the ſcore of merit. And ſhall not God, whoſe 
R E E perfections 
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perfections are infinite, do more than this? St. 
Paul fays, that God commended his love to us 


in that while we were yet ſinners Chriſt died for us: 


And that when we were enemies, we were recon- 


ciled to God by the death of his Son. St. Paul 


was 1n a peculiar manner a child of Grace : with 


gratitude therefore he honours and extols its effi- 


cacy in all his epiſtles; and particularly in his 


_ epiſtle to the Romans throughout he defends his 
doctrines with great preciſion and copiouſneſs. 


Every mouth,” fays he, © muſt be ſtopped and all 
the world become guilty before God. By the deeds 


of the law no fleſh can be juſtified : Men muſt be 
juſtified freely by his grace. By re ye are ſaved 


through faith, and that not o yourſelves, it is 
the gift of God. Not of works, leſt any man 
Pelagius objects in the follow- 
ing manner; If grace be perfectly free, and if all 
men be alike, why is grace given to this man and 
not to that? Auguſtine, on a ſimilar occaſion, ex- 


- poſes the wildneſs of ſuch reaſoning thus: You . 


might as well ſay, I am a man; Chriſt was a 
man; why am not I the ſame as He? We have a 
common nature; and with God there is no reſpect 
of perſons; why then are his gifts ſo different ? 
Would any Chriſtian, nay would any madman 


argue ſo; and yet the principles of Pelagius would 


carry us this length? — Again, the Pelagians 


produce ſuch ſcriptures as theſe; The Lord is 


with you while ye be with him, and if ye ſeck 


him he will be found of you *.” Turn ye 
and I will turn unto yout.“ From which they would 


infer, that the grace of God 1s proportioned to the 
merits of men. But all this would be to no pur- 
poſe, if they would but compare one ſcripture with 


another: for example, Turn us, O God of our 
| ſalvation; 


- + 2 Chron. xv. 2. | + Zech. iii. 3. 
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ſalvationꝰ; and after that I was turned, I repented t: 
And, Turn us unto thee, O Lord, and we ſhall 
be turned 1.“ Undoubtedly ſuch expreſſions as 
Turn yourſelves, &c..... relate to the free power 
which every man has to WILL; but if Pelagius 
had half an eye, he might ſee, that God, in giving 
the precept which directs us to turn unto him, in- 
fluences alſo the human will and excites it to 
action, —not indeed in oppoſition to our free 
choice, but the reverſe, as I have all along main- 
tained. Hence it is written, Without me ye can 
do nothing. And again, I have laboured more 
abundantly than you all, yet not I but the grace 
of God within me. And laſtly, I do not this 
for. your ſakes, O houſe of Iſrael, but for mine 
holy name's ſake. Then will I ſprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye ſhall be clean; and I will cleanſe 
you from your idols. A new heart alſo will 1 
give you, and a new ſpirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the ſtony heart, and will give 
you a heart of fleſh, Lib. I. Cap. 35. 


LOVE, PATIENCE, HUMILITY, AND 
THANKSGIVING, 


Are the ſubjects of the thirty-fourth chapter of 
the ſecond book. And theſe are handled with 
great force and eloquence. A ſhort ſpecimen is 
given in page 93 of this . hiſtory. It may be 
worth while to ſubjoin a few ſentences more, for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing how ſteadily the Author 
keeps his eye on the miſchiefs of Pelagianiſm. | 
l know, ſays he, O Lord, I know, and with grief | 
I relate, that there are certain proud Pelagians, 

who chooſe rather to truſt in themſelves than in 
God. They think that if they have but free-will, 
and are the ſole maſters of their own actions, they 
are 


* Plalm Lxxxv, 4. ler. xxxi. 19. 1 Lam. v. a1. 
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are ſufficiently fafe, and have 'a good foundation 


for hope. O ye vain children of men, why will 
ye ule a falſe balance? why will ye truſt in your- 
ſelves, who arè covered with fins, miſeries, and 
defects, rather than in Hi, who is infinitely good 


and compaſſionate, and plenteous in his ineſtimable 


donations? Why will ye not place your hopes on 
His happy government, Who cannot err; and no 


longer on yourſelves, who continually errand ſtray 


like loſt ſheep? Why rely on your own diminu- 
tive, infirm, and fragile powers; and not on his 


Almighty help, whoſe ſtrength is boundleſs and 


irreſiſtible? Beware of the prophet's curſe. © Thus 
ſaith the' Lord, Curſed be the man, that truſteth 


in man, and maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe 


heart departeth from the Lord.” „ am aſto- 
niſhed,” ſays St. Auguſtine, * that, notwithſtand- 
ing the Apoſtle declares, It is of faith, that it 
might be by grace, to the end the promiſe might 
be ſure, men. can chooſe rather to rely on their 
own. debility than on the ſtrength of the Divine 
promiſe. . But you will tell me, that in regard to 
myſelf, the Divine promiſe is altogether uncertain. 
Be it ſo: What then? Can you depend upon your 
own will ſo as to be aſſured of your future falva- 


tion? What, — Have you no fears on that head? 
Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed 


leſt he fall. Since then there may be uncertainty 
in either way, why not place your faith, hope, and 
charity, where there is ſtability and good ground 
for dependance ? Strange doctrine of the Pela— 
gians! Tell men, ſay they, of the greatneſs of their 


own natural powers, and ſuch preaching will ex- 


cite them to virtue; but when you inform them 
that nothing is to be done without the compaſſion, 
the help, and the grace, of God, you break their 
ſpirits and drive them to deſpair. Thus have m 
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that confidence in their own inſignificant powers, 
which all holy men have in the boundleſs mercy of, 
God; and thus do the former declare war againſt 
thoſe very free gifts of God, by the aſũſtance of 
which, the latter ſucceſsfully fight againſt their 
innate corruptions....... O Pelagians, how, is it 
that ye, who fancy yourſelves ſo acute, do not ſee 
the dilemnia into which your opinions neceffarily 
bring you. Either you rob the Almighty of his 
preſcience, or if you admit that attribute, ye muſt 
at the ſame time admit the concluſiveneſs of this 
reaſoning. You deſire to have ground for hope; 
it is my prayer that you ſhould—but let your 
hope be in the Lord. For my part, it. is good for 
me to draw near. to God, and to put my truſt in 
the Lord God. *© Bleffed is the man that truſteth 
in the Lord, whoſe hope the Lord is.” It is this 
perfect confidence in God, which fortifies the 
mind of a good man againſt every ſpecies of ad- 
verſity. He knows that God 1s moſt wiſe, juſt, 
and compaſſionate, and that ns never falls into 
error; and he knows alſo that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. He learns 
therefore, with the Apoſtles and many other holy 
men, even to rejoice in ſufferings. * 
A genuine love of God requires us to employ 
every faculty we poſſeſs, mental and corporeal, for 
the praiſe, honour, and glory of God; moreover, 
we ought freely to ſubmit to every inconvenience 
and diſadvantage, even to the irrecoverable loſs of 
ourſelves, rather than offend his Divine Majeſty 
in the ſlighteſt degree. | | | 
Grant, I beſeech thee, good Lord, that as I 
thus pronounce my duty with my lips, I may effi- 
caciouſly perform the ſame, and perſevere unto the 
end: and Do Thou, I humbly beg, of thy great 
- compaſſion, deign to accept this bounden ſervice 
E E 3 which 
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which thou haſt prepared me to perform, as being 
the only recompence I can poſhbly make. More 


than this I neither have, nor ever ſhall have;— 
unleſs, perhaps, it may be thought more,—moſt 
earneſtly to wiſh both to know and to do, under 
all circumſtances, what is altogether agreeable to 
THY WILL. Grant that Tris alſo may be my 
heart's defire; and I humbly aſk theſe things, as a 
poor, miſerable, mendicant finner. Is there any 
thing further than this for which I can aſk. I do 
not ſee that there is, though I turn my thoughts 
every way: but if there be, I entreat thee, O 
Lord, with the moſt. devout ſupplication, to 
anſwer my prayer in this reſpect alſo; that fo, for 
thy unſpeakable benefits beſtowed freely upon me, 
I may make the moſt grateful return in my power, 
and manifeſt the feelings of my heart by inceſſant 
thankſgiving. 

St. Auguſtine, one of thy moſt grateful children 
obſerves, —That whether we would uſe our minds in 
contemplation,—or our mouths ih fpeaking,—or 
our pens in writing, we cannot be better employed 
than in giving thanks to God. It is not eaſy to 
produce a ſentiment more conciſe in the expreſ- 
ſion, more pleaſant to the ear, more grateful to the 
underſtanding, or more uſeful in practice. The 
ſame author was, no doubt, taught by Thee to 
ſay. That there is true wiſdom in the worſhip of 
God, which very materially conſiſts in gratitude. 
Hence we are particularly admoniſhed in the Com- 
munion Service *©* to give thanks to our Lord 
God.” Let us — — humbly acknowledge 
that every good thing we poſſeſs is vim above and 
cometh down from the Father of lights; and with 
our whole heart let us give thanks to our Lord 


God continually, 


WICKLIFF. 
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WICKLIFF. Page 95—136. 


It is obſerved in the hiſtory, page 106, that the 
diſtinguiſhing tenet of Wickliff was, undoubtedly, 
the election of Grace. He calls the church an 
aſſembly of predeſtinated perſons. Much more 
might be produced to the ſame effect. On ſome 
occaſions he ſpeaks in ſuch ſtrong terms on this 
ſubject, that he has been underſtood to lean even 
to the doctrines of abſolute neceſſity and fataliſm. 
—The ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may be 


pleaſed to have ſome of the evidence, relative to 


this matter, laid before him, that he may have the 
opportunity of judging for himſelf. 

In our account of the proceedings of the council 
of Conſtance, p. 207, it appears that the heretical 
opinions of Wickliff were digeſted into forty-five 
ſpecific articles, and unanimouſly condemned by 
that aſſembly.— Two of thoſe articles were, viz. 

Article 26. The prayer of the reprobate 1s of 
no avail: and | | 

Article27. All things happen from abſolute 
neceſſity *. 

The manner in which this great man defended 
the latter, proves him to have, been a deep thinker 
and a ſkilful diſputant. | 

Our Lord, ſays he in his Trialogus, affirmed, 
that ſuch or ſuch an event ſhould come to paſs. 
Its accompliſhment therefore was unavoidable. 
The antecedent is neceflary : by parity of argu- 


ment the conſequent is ſo too. The conſequent 


is not in the power of any created being, for- 
aſmuch as the declarations of Chriſt, and the elec- 
tions 'of his mind, are not liable to accidents. 
| | And 
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And therefore, as it is abſolutely certain and can- 
not be otherwiſe but that Chriſt hath foretold 
certain events, thoſe events muſt neceſſarily come 
to paſs. The ſame kind of argument will demon- 
ſtrate every event to be neceſſary, the future ex- 
iſtence of which hath been previouſly determined 
by-God : and it will make no difference, in what- 
ever manner, or by whatever after-diſcoveries in 
time, it may have pleaſed God to inform us that 
he had actually determined ſo, before the creation 
of the world. If the thing be clearly and neceſ- 
ſarily ſo, namely, that God did predetermine any 
event, the conſequence is inevitable; that event 
muſt take place. Now what can prevent future 
events from having been predetermined by the 
Deity ? Want of knowledge? inconſtancy of will? 
efficacy of impediments to interrupt his purpoſe? 
But with reſpect to God there is no room for an 

of theſe ſuppoſitions. Every future event mul 
therefore neceſſarily take place *. 

Wickliff ſtates the above argument, drawn from 
the prophecies of our Lord, with great triumph. 
It had puzzled, he ſaid, the very beſt reaſoners; 
and by its brilliancy had abſolutely confounded 
ſuperficial divines; among whom he reckons the 
then biſhop of Armagh, who owned that he had 
laboured for twenty years to reconcile the free-will 
of man with the certain completion of Chriſt's 
predictions; and after all, ſaw no way of evading 
the concluſion in favour of neceſſity, but by 
allowing that Chriſt might poſſibly have been miſ- 
taken and have misinformed his church in regard 
to future events. 

From this and fimilar paſſages, it has been con- 
_ cluded that Wickliff was a fataliſt. The whole 
queſtion turns upon the meaning of ſuch expreſ- 

ſions 
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ſions as, © ſficut neceſſario Chriſtus illud aſſeruit, 
ita neceſſario illud eveniet.” The juſt interpreta- 
tion of which, according to Wickliff's ideas, is 
given, I think, in the tranſlation above. He never 
meant to ſay that Chriſt was not a free agent, but 
merely that it was abſolutely ERTAIN, and could 
not be otherwiſe, that Chriſt MAD MADE ſuch or 
ſuch declarations. I am confirmed 1n this opinion 
by three reaſons, 1. From having very diligently: 
conſidered the paſſage itſelf as it ſtands in the 
ninth chapter of the third book of the Trialogus. 
2. From obſerving that ſome of thoſe who have 
thought differently, have probably never ſeen the 
Trialogus itſelf. The book is very ſcarce, and they 
do not refer to it, but only to certain extracts 
from it by Widefort, who was an enemy and gives 
them unfairly: And 3. by attending to Wick- 
liff's ſentiments as they are delivered in other parts 
of that work. In book the ſecond, chapter the 
fourteenth, he ſays; * If you aſk, what is the real 
cauſe of the eternal decrees of God before they 
are made, the anſwer is, the WILL oF Gopb, or 
God HIMSELF: And again in the tenth chapter of 
the firſt book, where the author is treating parti- 
cularly of the wiſdom and power of God, he ex- 
preſsly affirms, that the Divine energy acts with 
the moſt perfect freedom, though the effects pro- 
duced by it muſt neceſſarily happen. Quan- 
tum ad libertatem divinæ potentiæ, patet quod 
eſt ſummè libera, et tamen quicquid facit, neceſ- 

ſario eveniat.“ 8 
„That the Supreme Being acts in the moſt 
exact conformity to his own decrees is a truth 
which Scripture again and again aſſerts; but that 
HE was and is abſolutely free in decreeing, is no 
leſs afferted by the inſpired writers; who with one 
voice declare that the diſpoſals and _—_— 
0 
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of the Almighty do not depend on any antecedent 
and fatal neceſſity, but on his own free choice 
directed by infinite wiſdom.” If Wickliff could 
be ſhewn to go further than this, he ought not, I 


think, to be defended. 
Thomas Netter, commonly called Thomas of 


Walden, a learned Roman-catholic of the Carme- 


lite order, was one of the greateſt adverſaries of 
Wickliff. In his four folio volumes we find ſixt 
dangerous, heretical, articles enumerated . 
the Engliſh reformer. The following are among 
them. ob 

1. That God gives no good things to his ene- 
mies. 

2. That God 1s not more willing to reward the 
good than to puniſh the wicked. 

3. That all things come to paſs by fatal neceſſity. 

4. That God could not make the world other- 
wiſe than it is made. 

5. That God cannot do any thing which he 
doth not do. | 

6. That God cannot bring to paſs that ſomething 
ſhould return into nothing. | 

In peruſing the diſtin& and pious argumenta- 
tions of Bradwardine, we everywhere meet with 
much entertainment and inſtruction. Not fo, in 
traverſing the abſtruſe, thorny, metaphyſical, ſubtil- 


ties of Wickliff and his adverſaries. No one 
need be ſurpriſed if ſome inconſiſtencies and even 
_ contradictions ſhould be found in his writings. ' 


We have-ſeen, that in himſelf he was not a very 
conſiſtent character, whether we regard his words 
or his actions. Then his inſight into chriſtian 
truths was gradual; ſo that he may be expected 
not to hold the ſame language at different periods 
of his life. There can, however, be no doubt, 


but that he loved Light and Truth; and the real 
| wonder 
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wonder is that in his circumſtances he attained ſo 


much of them. Laſtly, his writings have come 
down to us very imperfect; many of them are en- 
tirely loſt, and we are obliged to take the accounts 


of his enemies. With no little need for patience 


I have examined Walden's evidence againſt: him 
reſpecting the fataliſm contained in the third, 
fourth, and fifth articles above mentioned; and am 
convinced that he miſrepreſents the ſentiments of 
the excellent man, whom he ſo much disliked. 
Wickliff, on ſeveral occaſions, for argument fake, 
appears to grant that there would be a contradic- 
tion in ſuppoſing any thing to be producible, 
which God does not actually produce; but in one 
place he expreſsly informs us that it was an uſual 


thing with him to guard conceſſions of that ſort 


by limiting them in ſuch a manner that they 
ſhould be no reſtraint on the Divine Will; every 
thing, according to him, is producible, waicrx 
GoD PLEASES TO PRODUCE. I know very well, 
ſays Wickliff, that in pretending to treat of the 
wiſdom and power of God I am plunging into an 
ocean of difficulties, where I may be apt to prate 
concerning many things without having a good 
foundation for what I tay.—I know that it is a 
very hard matter to preſerve the due courſe, eſpe- 
cially as on many points I think differently from 
what I formerly did. However, as I was then 
ready to own my error, ſo I truſt I always ſhall be, 
whenever I am thewn that I have advanced any 
thing contrary to truth *. 

If Thomas of Walden had properly attended to 
this candid conceſſion, and honeſt proteſtation, 
which are to be found at a very little diſtance from 
the paſſages that he thought ſo objectionable, he 


would probably have treated Wickliff with leſs 


ſeverity. 


cannot 
* Lib, I. Cap. 10, and III. C. 8. 
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I cannot. diſmiſs this head in better terms than 
thoſe of a very uſeful memorialiſt*, who ſpeaks 
of Wickliff, in ſubſtance as follows, 

L intend neither to deny, diſſemble, defend, nor 
excuſe any of his faults. We have. this treaſure, 
ſays the Apoſtle, in EARTHEN veſſels; and he that 
ſhall endeavour to prove a pitcher of clay to be a 
pot of gold, will take great pains to ſmall pur- 

ſe. Yea, ſhould I be over officious to retain 
myſelf to plead for Wickliff's faults, that glorious, 
Saint would ſooner chide than thank me. He 

was a man and ſo. ſubje& to error; he lived in a 
dark age, and was vexed, with oppoſition; and it 
1s. therefore unreaſonable that the conſtitution of 
his poſitive opinions ſhould be GuESssED by his 
polemical heat, when he was chafed in diſputa- 
tion. Beſides, envy has falſely fathered many foul 
aſperſions upon him. What a pity it is that we 
have not his works to hear him ſpeak in his own 
behalf! Were they all extant, we might know 
the occaſion, intention and connexion of what he 
ſpake, together with the limitations, reſtrict ions, 
diſtinctions, and qualifications of what he main- 
tained. There we might ſee what was overplus of 
paſſion, and what the juſt meaſure of his judgment. 
Many phraſes, heretical in ſound, would appear 
orthodox in ſenſe. Some of his poiſonous pal- 
' ſages, dreſſed with due caution, would prove 
' wholeſome, and even cordial truths: Many of 
his expreſſions wanting, not GRANUM PONDERIS, 
but sAL Is, no weight of truth, but ſome grains 
of diſcretion. But alas! two hundred of his 
books are burnt; and we are fain to borrow the 
bare titles of them from his adverſaries, who have 
winnowed his works, as Satan did Peter, not to 
find corn, but HAF.“ 


SICKNESS 


* Fuller. 
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SICKNESS OF WICKLIFF. Page 98. 


The prodigious exertions of Wickliff, and the 
harafling perſecutions he underwent in 1378, are 
ſaid to have been the occaſion of a dangerous fit 
of ſickneſs, which brought him almoſt to the 
point of death in the beginning of the year 1379. 
The Mendicant Friars hearing of this, immediately 
ſelected a committee of grave doctors, and in- 
ſtructed them in what they were to ſay to the 
ſick man who had ſo grievouſly offended them. 
And that the meſſage might be the more ſolemn, 
they joined with them Now of the molt reſpec- 
table citizens, whom they termed Aldermen of 
the Wards. Theſe commiſſioners found Wickliff 
lying in his bed; and they are ſaid firſt of all to 
have wiſhed him health, and a recovery from his 
diſtemper. After ſome time they put him in mind 
of the many and great injuries which he had 
done to the begging Friars by his ſermons and 
writings, and exhorted him, that as he had now 
very little time to live, he would, like a true peni- 
tent, bewail and revoke, in their preſence, whatever 
things he had ſaid to their diſparagement. But Dr. 
Wickliff, immediately 'recovering ſtrength, called 
his ſervants to him, and. ordered them to raiſe him 
a little on bis pillows. Which“ when they had 
done, he ſaid with a loud voice, „I SHALL NOT 
DIE, BUr LIVE AND DECLARE TRE EVIL DEEDS 
OF TRR FRIARS. On which the doors, and 
the other deputies, departed from him in no little 
confuſion®. 


-ANECDOTES 
* Bale, Appendix, p. 469. 
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ANECDOTES RELATIVE. TO WICKLIHT. 
S. Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was mur- 


dered in the inſurrection by Wat Tyler; and was 
ſucceeded in the primacy by William Courtney“, 
who had always ſhown himſelf one of Wickliff's 
.moſt active adverſaries. The new archbiſhop 
highly approved of the proceedings of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, mentioned in page 110; and he 
determined to uſe all the authority of his high 
office to cruſh Wickliff and his fl 
was not duly inveſted with the conſecrated pall 
from Rome, till the ſixth of May 1382; and on 
the ſeventeenth of the ſame month he called to- 
_ gether a court of ſelect biſhops and doctors. 


ollowers. He 


The memorandum? in the archbiſhop's regiſter 


Kates, that the court having met in the monaſtery of 


the Friars' preachers, certain concluſions repugnant 


to the determinations of the church were laid 
before them; and that after good deliberation, 
they met again, and pronounced ten of the con- 


cluſions beretical, and fourteen erroneous and re- 


pugnant to the church. 


It does not appear by the records that Wickliff 


himſelf was cited to appear before the archbiſhop; 
only the names of a few perſons who eſpouſed his 
opinions are mentioned. Wickliff is ſaid to have 
claimed the privilege of being exempted from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, on the ground of being a 
member of the. univerſity; and bolding an office 


therein. 

There cannot be the ſmalleſt doubt but that 
theſe proceedings were levelled chiefly at the ob- 
noxious reformer. But till with my own eyes I 


* A.D. 1381. + Wilkins, Vol. III. p. 157. 
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read the ſeventh heretical article in the page above 
referred to in Wilkins' Conciha, I could ſcarce 
believe it poſſible that one of the charges againſt 
either Wickliff or his followers, ſhould be, Deus 
debet obedire diabolo, God ought to obey the 
devil.” This fingle fact ſhows to what = length 
calumny and credulity may go, when men are 
heated by paſſion and prejudice. 

However, ſuch violence and miſrepreſentation 
ſerved but in the end to promote the cauſe of 
truth. Wickliff defended his opinions with ſpirit, 
took particular notice of this charge, and gained 
many new friends. Such things,” ſays he, © do 
they invent of catholic men that they may blacken 
their reputation, as if they held this impious opi- 
nion, that God is a devil; or any other open here- 
tical tenet; and they are prepared by falſe and 
flanderous witneſſes to fix ſuch herefies on good 
men as if they had invented them *.“ | 

An extraordinary, but well authenticated cir- 
cumſtance proves the ability and addreſs of Court- 
ney. At the inſtant when the extracts from the 
writings of Wickliff were produced, and the court 
was going to enter upon buſineſs on the ſeven- 
teenth of May, a violent carthquake ſhook the 
monaſtery. The affrighted biſhops and doctors 
threw down their papers, and cried out, © the 
buſineſs is diſpleaſing to God.“ The firm and in- 
trepid archbiſhop, coolly and quietly chid their 
ſuperſtitious fears; and with great promptitude 
gave the matter a different turn. If this earth- 

uake,” ſaid he, means any thing, it portends 
the downfal of hereſy. For as noxious vapours 
are confined in the bowels of the earth, and are 
expelled by theſe violent concuſſions, ſo through 
our ſtrenuous endeavours the kingdom muſt be 
purified 

* MS. Bod!, 


in that cauſe; for that in the facrament. of the 
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-purified from the peſtilential opinions of reprobate 
men. But this is not to be done without great 
commotion *.“ | 


Wiekliff in his writings often alluded to this 


accident, calling it the council of the herydene, 


which is the old Engliſh word for earthquake. 
. When the | archbiſhop and bis court had con- 


demned Wickliff's doctrines, and had finiſhed the 
buſineſs for which: they had met together, a ſermon 


was preached-at the church of the grey friars by 
John Cunningham, a, diſtinguiſhed adverſary of 
Wiekliff. At this .ſermon we are told there was 
-preſent among others a knight named Cornelius 
Cloune, -who was a great favourer of the con- 
cluſions then condemned, and one of tboſe who 


held and taught them; nor would he believe other- 


wiſe of the Sacrament than that real and true 
bread was preſent, according to Wickliff's opinion. 

The next day, being the Vigil of the Holy 
Trinity, the knight went to the ſame convent to 
hear maſs. Behold! at the breaking of the Hoſt, 


upon caſting bis eye towards the friar who hap- 


pened to celebrate maſs, be ſaw in his hands, very 
fleſnh, raw and bloody, and divided into three 


parts. Full of wonder and amazement, he called 


bis ſquire that he might ſee it; but the ſquire ſav 
nothing more than uſual. Moreover, in the middle 
of the third piece, which was to be put into the 
chalice, the knight ſaw this, name JESUS written 


in letters of fleſh, all raw and bloody; which was 


very wonderful to behold. On the next day, 
namely, the feaſt of the ms Trinity, the ſame 
Friar, -preaching at Paul's croſs, told this ſtory to 


all the people, and the knight atteſted the truth 


of it, and promiſed that he would fight and die 
altar 


| ;  * MS, Bodl. & Chron: Mon. Alban. 
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altar there was the very body of Chriſt, and not 
bread only as he had formerly believed *. 

Such were the artifices of thoſe who, at that 
time, zealouſly defended the popiſh doctrines. 

I have taken much pains to reconcile the incon- 
ſiſtencies and obſcurities which are to be found in 
the accounts of the latter part of Wickliff's life. 
Even in conſulting ſuch authorities as Spelman, and 
Wilkins, I find erroneous and contradictory dates 
of one of the moſt material original records. 
I believe the following brief account does not differ 
eſſentially from the truth. 

In the former part of the ſummer of 1381, Dr. Bar- 
ton, the vice- chancellor, or chancellor, as he is called 
in the inſtrument of the univerſity of Oxford, 


appeared in the public ſchools while Dr. Wickliff 


was fitting in the chair; and, with the unani- 
mous conſent of twelve doctors his aſſeſſors, pro- 
nounced the profeſſor's doctrines reſpecting the 
ſacrament, heretical. 

Wicklift, upon the firſt hearing of this ſentence, 
is ſaid to have been put to ſome confuſion ; but he 
ſoon recovered himſelf, and told the vice- chan- 
cellor, that neither he nor his aſſiſtants, could confute 
the opinions they had ventured to condemn. 

From this ſentence the , profeſſor appealed to 
King Richard; but the Duke of Lancaſter, who 
in the manuſcripts is ſtyled a wiſe counſellor and a 
faithful ſon of the facred church, came expreſsly to 
Oxford, and, as is hinted in page 110 of this 
Volume, ordered Wickliff to harangue no more on 
that ſubjet+F. But he did not chooſe to obey. 

At length, Courtney, a more active and deter- 
mined primate than his predeceſſor Sudbury, find- 

in 
* Knyghton de Event. Angl. 265t. i 
+ Wilkins, Vol. III. p. 171. 
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ing that neither the ſtrong . meaſures which had 
been taken at Oxford, nor his own ſubſequent 
proceedings at the Earthquake-council, availed to 
the ſilencing of the audacious heretic, deviſed the 
following expedients, which enabled him at leaſt 
to rid the univerſity of the man whoſe perſon had 
hitherto been ſheltered under academical immu- 
nities. 

1. He obtained the king's patent, empowering 
the archbiſhop and his ſuffragans to arreſt and im- 
Priſon all perſons who privately or publicly ſhould 
maintain the hereſies in queſtion. 

2. He alſo obtained the king's patent directed 
to the chancellor and proctors at Oxford, appoint- 
ing them Inquiſitors-general, and ordering them 
to baniſh and expel from the univerſity and town 
of Oxford all who were advocates of Wickliff's 
hereſies, and even all who ſhould dare to receive 
into their inns or houſes Wickliff himſelf, or any 
other of his friends, ſuſpected of the like *. 

From this ſtorm Wickliff thought proper to 
retire, and the haughty archbiſhop had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the man he ſo much disliked, com- 
pelled to retreat before his power, to Lutterworth, 
an obſcure part of the kingdom. 


DEATH OF WICKLIFF. Page 105. 


I have followed Moſheim in the hiſtory, who 
fays that this event took place in the year 1387. 
On more accurate inquiry, I find that foon after 
his removal to his parſonage, he was ſeized with 
the palſy, from which, however, he recovered ſo as 
to reſume his ſtudies and paſtoral exertions. It was, 
J believe, on the 28th of December, 1384, when 
he was attending divine ſervice, in his church 

| at 
* Ibid, p. 156 & 166, 
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at Lutterworth, that he was attacked by a ſecond 

and fatal ſtroke of the pally, His tongue in par- 

ticular was ſo much affected, that he never ſpoke 
ain, 

The bigoted Papiſts gloried in his death, and 
one of them has inſulted his memory unmercifully. 
e Tt was reported,” ſays Walfingham, that he had 
prepared accuſations and blaſphemies, which he 
had intended on the day he was taken ill, to have 
uttered in his pulpit againſt Thomas a Becket, the 
faint and martyr of the day; but by the judgment 


of God he was ſuddenly ſtruck, and the palſy 


ſeized his limbs; and that mouth, which was to 
have ſpoken huge things againſt God, and his Saint, 
and the holy church, was miſerably drawn aſide and 
afforded a frightful ſpectacle to the beholders. His 
tongue was ſpeechleſs, and his head ſhook, ſhowing 
plainly that the curſe of God was upon him.” 

The reader will be beforehand with me in any 
remarks I could make on this account. 

It was in the year 1415 that the Council of Con- 
ſtance declared that Wickliff had died an obſtinate 
heretic; and ordered his bones, if they could be 
diſtinguiſhed from the bones of the faithful, to be 
dug up and thrown upon a dunghill. This ſentence 
was not executed till thirteen years after, when 
orders for that purpoſe were ſent by Pope Martin V. 
to R. Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln and dioceſan of 
Lutterworth, Accordingly, the biſhop's officers 


took the bones out of the grave, where they had 


lain undiſturbed forty-four years, burnt them, and 
caſt the remaining aſhes into an adjoining brook v. 

Among the forty-five articles of Wickliff's 
doctrines condemned at Conſtance in 1415, I 
obſerve the ſixth to be the very ſame with that which 
| ſtands 
* Lenfant, 231, Fuller, 171. 
+ P. 207 of this Volume. 
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ſtands the ſeventh among thoſe pronounced heretical 
by Courtney and his council in 1382. God ought 
to obey the Devil.” I have allowed in general that 
the Council of Conſtance did not miſrepreſent the 
opinions of Wickliff. But this article certainly 
ought to be excepted; and a diligent examination, 
were it worth while, might probably diſcover others 
in the ſame predicament, | 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. Page 104. 


Wickliff, in one place, defines the cuvrcn to 
be the congregation of juſt men for whom Chriſt 
ſhed his blood. - And in others he ſpeaks thus: 
« Scripture is the faith of the Church, and the 
more it is known in an orthodox ſenſe, the better; 
therefore as ſecular men ought to know the faith, 
the divine word is to be taught them in whatever 
language is beſt known to them. The truth of the 

ith is clearer and more exact in the ſcripture than 
the prieſts know how to expreſs it; and if one may 
ſay fo, there are many prelates who are ignorant of 
ſcripture, and others who conceal things contained in 
it. It ſeems uſeful therefore that the faithful ſhould 
themſelves ſearch and diſcover the ſenſe of the Faith 
by having the ſcriptures in a language which they 
know and underſtand. Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
converted men by making known to them the 
ſcriptures in that language which was familiar. to 
them. Why then ought not the modern diſciples 
of Chriſt to collect fragments from the loaf; and, as 
they did, clearly open the ſcriptures to the people 
that they may know them? The Apoſtle teaches, 
that we muſt all ſtand before the judgment-ſeat of 
Chriſt, and be anſwerable for all the goods entruſted 
to us; it is neceſſary therefore the faithful ſhould 
know theſe goods and the uſe of them, that they 

as may 
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may give a proper anſwer. For the anſwer by a 
prelate or an attorney will not THEN avail, but 
every one MUST anſwer in his own perſon *.“ 

And in this manner did our zealous Reformer 
argue for the propriety of a tranſlation of the bible 
into the Engliſh language. 


In his prologue to the tranſlation, he informs us 


of the method in which he proceeded, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition he met with, and the clamours 
that were raiſed againſt him on the account. 1. He, 
with ſeveral who aſſiſted him, got together all the 
Latin bibles they could, which they diligently 
collated and corrected, in order that they might 
have one Latin bible near the truth. In the next 
place they colle&ed the ordinary comments, with 
which they ſtudied the text ſo as to make themſelves 
maſters of its ſenſe and meaning. Laſtly they 
conſulted the old grammarians and ancient divines 
reſpecting the hard words and ſentences. After all 
this was done, Wickliff then ſet about the tranſlation, 
which, he reſolved, ſhould Nor be a literal one, but 
ſo as to expreſs the meaning as clearly as he could. 

A ſpecimen or two of Wickliff's New Teſta- 


ment, in the old Engliſh of his time, may not be 


diſpleaſing to the reader. 

Matth. xi. 25, 26. In thilke tyme Jheſus 
anſweride & ſeid, I knowleche to thee, Fadir, Lord 
of Hevene & of earthe, for thou haſt hid theſe 
thingis fro wiſe men and redy, & haft ſchewid hein 
to litil children. So, Fadir; for ſo it was pleſynge 
to fore thee. 

John x: 26—30. Ye beleven not, for ye ben 
not of my ſcheep. My ſcheep heren my vols, and 


I knowe hem, and thei ſuen me. And I gyve to 


hem everlaſtynge life, & thei ſchulen not periſche, 
withouten end; & noon ſchal rauyſche hem fro myn 


Great Sentence, Spec. Seeul. Dor. Chriſt. 
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hond. That thing that my Fadir gaf to me, is 
more than alle thingis: & no man may rauyſche 
from my Fadris hond. I & the Fadir ben oon. 

cc Rom. ix. 12. It was ſeid to him, that the more 
ſchulde ſerve the leſſe: as it is writun, I louyde Jacob, 
but I hatide Eſau. What therfore ſchulen we ſeie? 
wher wickidneſſe be anentis God? God forbede. 
For he ſeith to Moiſes, I ſchal have mercy on 
whom 1 have mercy, and I ſchal ghyve mercy on 
whom I have mercy. Therefore, it is not neither 
of man willynge, neither rennynge; but of God 
hauynge mercy. And the Scripture ſeith to Farao, 
For to this thing have I ſtyrrid thee, that I ſchewe 
in thee my vertu, and that my name be teeld in al 
erthe. Therefore, of whom God wole, he hath 
mercy: & whom he wole, he endurith. Thanne 
ſeith thou to me, what 1s ſought ghit, for who 
withſtondith his will? Oo man, what art thou that 
anſweriſt to God! Wher a maad thing ſeith to him 
that made it, What haſt thou maad me ſo? Wher 
a pottere of cley hath not power to make, of the 
ſame gobet, oo veſſel into onour, a nothir into 
diſpyt *!“ 


LOLLARDS. 


PexsSECUTION for reading the Scriptures in 
Engliſh. P. 173. 

In this page are briefly mentioned the grievous 
perſecutions by biſhop Langland or Longland. Mr. 
Collier in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, after allowing 
that ſeveral abjured, and that fix actually ſuffered, 
obſerves, that theſe men were accuſed for reading 
the New Teſtament in Engliſh; and why, fays 
he, was this ſo great a crime? Becauſe it was 
s Wicklirr's 
N. B. This being a paſſage 2 quoted in contro- 


verſy, it is ſuppoſed, that ve icu ins were taken with 
it by the tranſlator, PE my | 


WICKLIPF, (37) 
Wicklirr's tranſlation and condemned by the 


expreſſed the mind of the Holy Ghoft... . . They 
were careful to prevent the ſpreading of Lollardiſm, 
and we need not wonder...... i. Yet IL 
Collier. 

It is quite painful to ſee fo valuable a writer 
undertake to ſpeak thus in mitigation of the abomi- 
nable cruelties of the papiſts in thoſe times. 

Further; he does not believe that fix men and 
a woman were burnt at Coventry for teaching their 
children the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, 
and the creed in the vulgar tongue;” and he ex- 
preſſes a hope that biſhop Burnet, who mentions the 
fact in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, was mis- 
informed. The learned hiſtorian,” ſays he, 
« cites Fox for his authority. But this looks like 
a lame ſtory, for Fox cites no other authority than 
one Mother Hall +.” 

On reading the above I was curious to ſee what 
Fox actually Dots SAY: and here I ſhall tranſcribe 
his very words without making any obſervation on 
them. The w1TNESSES of this hiſtory,” ſays he, 
« be yet alive, which both saw THEM and KNEW 
THEM. OF won ONE is Mother Hall, dwelling 
NoW in Baginton, two miles from Coventry. By 
whom alſo this is teſtified of them, that they above 
all other in Coventry pretended moſt ſhow and 
worſhip of devotion at the holding up of the 
Sacrament, - whether to colour the matter or no, it 
is not known .“ 

Mr. Fox ſpeaks of the zeal of the holy men in 
thoſe - times of perſecution in the moſt glowing 
terms; © To ſee their travels, their earneſt ſeck- 
ing, their burning zeal, their readings, or 

| their 
*The fame, + Fox, Vol. II. p. 182, 
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their ſweet afſemblies, their love and concord, their 
Godly living, their faithful marrying with the 
faithfal, may make us now in theſe our days of free 
profeſſion to bluſh for ſhame.” —P. 23. Vol. II. Fox. 


- —— 


COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. P. 180—238. 


JOHN HUSS, AND JEROM OF PRAGUE. 


Learned men of a ſpeculative turn, and of the 
moſt impartial and diſpaſhonate temper, have been 
puzzled to account for the treatment thele good 
men met with from the Council of Conſtance. 
7 N ſuffered as an aſſociate and ſupporter of 

uſs; and in regard to the latter, the ſentence of 
the council is expreſs, that he was a notorious, 
ſcandalous, obſtinate, incorrigible, heretic. Lenfant, 
after a moſt careful and judicious review of all the 
circumſtances relative to this ſentence, is decidedly 
of opinion that the accuſers failed in making out 
their charges; and that the council therefore were 
not juſtified in paſſing ſo ſevere and cruel a ſentence. 
There is no doubt that both Huſs and Jerom were 
victims to the rage and injuſtice of their unrelenting 
enemies. But ſtill, in public tranſactions, even 
the moſt abandoned of mankind do not uſually 
lay aſide all regard to principles or to the judgment 
of others. | 

Several motives, not openly avowed by the 
council, have been ſuppoſed. to influence their 
minds in the condemnation of John Huſs. | 

1. He always refuſed to ſubſcribe to the con- 

- demnation of Wickliff; and, on many occaſions, 
he had ſpoken of him as of a holy man. And 
though he did not agree with the Engliſh re- 
former reſpecting the Euchariſt, he appears to have 

been 
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been a thorough Wickliffite in all thoſe matters 
which related to the prevailing abuſes of Eccleſiaſtical 
power. Hence it is eaſy to underſtand how ob- 
noxious he muſt have been to corrupt pontiffs and 
cardinals; and in general, to ambitious and domi- 
neering dignitaries of the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. 
Lenfant ſpeaks out when he fays „the souN DES. 
part of the Council of Conftance were not materially 
different from ſo many Wicklifites and Huſſites.“ 
The ſound part, however, it is to be feared, was but 
a ſmall part of the whole; and every one muſt ſee 
that by far the greater part of that aſſembly would 
concur in thinking it high time to filence a man 
who was continually exclaiming againſt the tyranny 
and irregularities of the clergy. 

2. John Huſs by his ſermons, his writings and 
his converſation, had CERTAINLY contributed to 
render the clergy of Bohemia odious and contemp- 

tible in the eyes of the people. The biſhops, 
therefore, together with the ſacerdotal and monaſtic 
orders, were ſenſible that their honours and ad- 
vantages, their credit and authority would be in the 
greateſt danger, if this zealous reformer ſhould be 
allowed to return into his own country, and declaim 
with his uſual freedom. The true cauſe of the 
commotions, which exiſted in Bohemia, is allowed 
by all the authors of that time, without a ſingle 
exception, to have been the ſcandalous conduct of 
the Popes, the ſubverſion of diſcipline, and the 
entire corruption of the whole Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
A complete reformation therefore was the only 
adequate remedy, But this, as the event proved, 
was not to be expected from a corrupt hierarchy.— 
It was far more probable that the indignant inter- 
eſted Eccleſiaſtics ſhould unite to accompliſh the 
ruin of the man who expoſed their ambition, 
tyranny, and avarice. For this very purpoſe, we 


are 


— 
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are told, the wicked clergy of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and eſpecially the Biſhops and Abbots, combined 
together; and even contributed ſums of money to 
be employed in procuring the condemnation and 
death of Huſs; and all this, becauſe they could not 
bear his faithful honeſt advice and admonition, and 
becauſe he detected their abominable pride, ſimony, 
avarice, and debauchery *. 

3. That ſome perſons of the greateſt weight in 
the council were actually influenced by theſe motives, 
is not a matter of mere conjecture. Lenfant has 
given us the very words, in Latin, ſpoken by the 
Emperor to the council, after the examination of 
Huts. The tranſlation of them is as follows: 

* You have heard the articles laid to the charge 
of John Huſs. They are grievous, numerous, 
and proved not only by credible witneſſes, but by 
his own confeſſion. In my opinion, there's not a 
fingle one among them which does not call for the 
puniſhment of fire. If therefore he do not retract 
all, I am for having him burnt. And even though 
he ſhould obey the council, I am of opinion, that he 
ſhould be forbid to preach and inſtruct, or ever to ſet 
foot again in the kingdom of Bohemia. For if he 
be ſuffered to preach, and eſpecially in Bohemia 
where he has a 1626 party, he will not fail to re- 
turn to his natural bent, and even to ſow new errors 
worſe than the former, Moreover, I am of opinion, 
that the condemnation of his errors in Bohemia, 
ought to be ſent to my brother the king of Bohemia, 
to Poland and to other countries where this doctrine 
prevails, with orders to cauſe all thoſe who ſhall 
continue to believe and teach it, to be puniſhed by 
the Eccleſiaſtical authority and by the ſecular arm 
- jointly. There is no remedy for this evil, but by 
thus cutting the branches as well as pulling up the 


| root. 
.- * Lenfant, Moſheim. Diar, Huſſit. 
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root. Moreover it is abſolutely neceſſary that the 
biſhops and other prelates, who have laboured here 
for the extirpation of this hereſy, be recommended 
by the ſuffrages of the whole council to their ſove- 
reigns. Laſtly, ſays the Emperor, if there are any 
of John Huſs's friends here at Conſtance, they 
ought to be reſtrained with all due ſeverity, bur 
eſpecially his diſciple Jerom.” Whereupon ſome 
ſaid that Jerom of Prague might perhaps be brought 
to reaſon by the puniſhment of his MASTER. 

This lays open the true reaſon of that treatment, 
p. 223, which Huſs was to have experienced in cafe 
he had retracted. The council dreaded his re- 
turn in Bohemia. Even in the iniquitous ſentence 
which they paſſed againſt him, they had the in- 
cautious effrontery to declare John Huſs not a 
true preacher of the Goſpel of Chriſt according to 
the expoſition of holy doctors, but rather one who 
in his public diſcourſes ſeduced the Chriſtian people 
of Bohemia BY His COMPILATIONS from the 
scRIP TURES“. 

4. It is a lamentable truth that, in thoſe days, 
the diſputes concerning the moſt abſtract meta- 
phyſical ſubtilties were carried to ſuch a height by 
the contending parties as to produce the greateſt 
bitterneſs and animoſity, Huſs was attached to the 
party of the REAL ISTSs as they were then called; 
and oppoſed with great warmth his adverſaries the 
NomiNALISTs. This circumſtance is ſuppoſed to 
have contributed not a little to the unhappy fate of 
this pious Bohemian. For the tribunal at Conſtance 
was principally compoſed of Nominaliſts, with the 
famous John Gerſon at their head, who was the 
zealous patron of the faction and the mortal enemy 
of Huſs. In the report which the popiſh writers 
ſent to the king of France reſpecting the tranſactions 

at 

* Vid. Faſcicul. rer. Sententia defih. contra Huſs. p. 302. 
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at Conſtance, there is the following paſſage, God 
raiſed up the Catholic doctors Peter Allyaco and John 
Gerſon, and many other learned NominaAztisrts, 
who diſputed, during forty days, at the Council of 
Conſtance, with the heretics Jerom and John Huſs, 
and vanquiſhed them®.” | 

Happy would it have been if theſe oppoſite ſects 
of philoſophers had confined themſelves within the 
bounds of reaſon and argument, or even of mutual 
invectives; but they were accuſtomed to accuſe each 
other of hereſy and impiety, and had conſtantly re- 
courſe to penal laws and corporal puniſhments, 
Thus the leading NomIiNAL1sTs at Conſtance 
looked on themſelves as perſonally offended with 
Hufs, and would be ſatisfied with nothing ſhort of 
the death of their powerful adverſary. On the 
other hand, in 1479, the Realifts had ſufficient 
weight and influence to procure the condemnation 
of John de Weſalia, a Nominaliſt, of whoſe ſuf- 
ferings we ſhall preſently give a brief account. 

It is needleſs to detain the reader with a minute 
detail of the diſtinctions between the Realiſts and 
Nominaliſts. Their principal point of contention 
ſeems to have been the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of 
abſtract or univerſal ideas. Strange infatuation! 
That a difference of opinion in ſuch abſtruſe and 
obſcure ſubjects as theſe ſhould ever have been ſup- 
poſed to amount to the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
or to a mortal offence againſt God, the Chriſtian 
religion, juſtice, and the commonwealth. Can 
this blindneſs proceed from any other cauſe than 
the influence of Satan, who diverts us from good 
things and makes us apply to vain ſpeculations, 
which neither inſpire us with devotion towards 
God, nor with love and charity towards our 
neighbour.” Such is the fine reflexion of the 

| anonymous 


* Batuz. Miſcel, Tom. IV. p. 534. f P. 45. of this App*. 
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anonymous author of the examination of John de 
Weſalia &. 

The angry diſputations of theſe diſcordant 
ſects continued till the appearance of Luther, who, 
by introducing more important ſubjects, ſoon put 
an end to the mutual wranglings of the ſcholaſtic 
divines. 


There 1s a tradition, that John Huſs, alluding 
to his own name which ſignifies a Gooſe, predicted 
before his judges the reformation by Luther in the 
following terms. This day ye roaſt a Gooſe, but a 
bundred years hence a white Swan will come which 
ye will never be able to put to death.” This pre- 
tended prophecy, like many others, was probably 
made after the event, | 

Lenfant mentions ſeveral medals which appear to 
have been ftrack for the purpoſe of commemo- 
rating the virtues of Huſs. Two were preſerved 
at Magdeburg, which have on one fide the image 
of John Huts with his beard and mitre, with a 
book in his right hand, which Luther in a prieſt's 
habit, bare-headed and claſping the bible with both 
hands, looks on with pleaſure. A third was in 
the private cabinet of a German Count. On one 
fide it repreſents Huſs, - with theſe words, Sola Deo 
acceptos nos facit eſſe fides ; Faith alone renders us 
acceptable to God; — and on the other fide Luther 
with theſe words, Peſtis eram, vivus; moriens ero 
mors tua, Papa; I was a plague to thee, O Pope, 
whilſt living, and will be thy death when I die. 

The encomium paſſed by the ſame very impartial 
liftorian, on the private letters of Huſs, is well 
worthy of notice. 

There is not a Papiſt nor a Proteſtant, I will 
venture to ſay, not a Turk, nor a. Pagan, who 


notwith- 
* Faſcicul, rer. exp. 
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notwithſtanding the haſty expreſſions dropped now 
and then in his letters, does not admire them for 
the dignity and piety of his ſentiments, the ten- 
derneſs of his conſcience, his charity towards his 
enemies, his affection and fidelity to his friends, 
his gratitude to his benefactors, and above all his 
conſtancy of mind, accompanied with the moſt 
extraordinary modeſty and humility.” 

After all, a very learned and profound eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian admits that there did appear in 
the conduct of Huss ONE MARK OF HERESY, 
which, according to the maxims of the age, might 
expoſe him to condemnation with ſome appearance 
of juſtice; namely, HIS INFLEXIBLE OBSTINACY 
which the church of Rome always conſidered as a 
grievous hereſy, even in thoſe whole: errors were 
of little moment “. Huſs refuſed to abjure his 
errors; and in ſo doing he reſiſted that council 
which was ſuppoſed to repreſent the catholic 
church. Moreover he intimated with ſufficient 
plainneſs that the church was fallible. All this 
was, certainly, highly criminal and intolerably 
heretical. For it became a dutiful fon of the 
church to ſubmit, without any exception, his own 
zudgment to the judgment of his holy mother, 
and to believe firmly in her infalliBthty. The 
Roman church for many years had obſerved the 
rule of Pliny+; In caſe of obſtinate perſeverance, 
I ordered them to be executed. For of this I 
had no doubt, that a ſullen and obſtinate inflexi- 
bility called for the vengeance of the magiſtrate.” 
—— The diſcerning reader will determine for himſelf, 
how far Dr. Moſheim, in making theſe. obſerva- 
tions, is to be conſidered as ſpeaking ironically. 


5 JOHN 
* Moſh. Hiſtoria Eccl. p- 616. Not. (a). 
+ Page 167. Vol. I. edit. 2. of this Hiſtory. 
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JOHN DE WESALIA, Page 274, 


Was a doctor of divinity of the fiſteenth century. 
He might have been mentioned, p. 274, after 
Bernardin. 


1. He taught doctrines which much diſpleaſed 


the catholics. 
2. The archbiſhop of Mentz proſecuted him. 
John was impriſoned, and an aſſembly of popiſh 
doctors were convened to ſit in judgment upon 
him in 1479. 

3. He made a public recantation of his doc- 
trines; but nevertheleſs was condemned to a per- 
petual penance in a monaſtery of the Auguſtine 
friars, where he died ſoon after. 

The Proteſtants have certainly ranked him in 
the catalogue of the witneſſes to the truth but 
there may be a queſtion whether his principles and 
his practice, taken together, entitle him to a place 
in this hiſtory. Very little is known concerning 
him, except from his examination before the Ger- 
man inquiſitors, who moſt undoubtedly treated 
him with great harſhneſs and ſeverity. 

By one author he appears to have been con- 
ſidered as an eminent Chriſtian; but this is the 
judgment of a perſon who ſhows himſelf on all 
occaſions extremely attached to Calviniſtic tenets, 
and who has no mercy on Arminians. And, if 
for the ſake of brevity, I may be allowed the uſe 
of the words Calviniſt and Arminian, as being 
terms well underſtood at this day, John de Weſa- 
lia was certainly a moſt rigid Calviniſt. 

A long catalogue of charges were brought 


againſt him, from which it may be proper to ſelect - 


a few for the reader's peruſal. 
1. From everlaſting, God hath written a book 
wherein he hath inſcribed all his ele& ; and whoſo- 
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ever is not already written there, will never be 
written there at all. Moreover, 

2. He that is written therein will never be 
blotted out. 

3. The elect ate ſaved by the grace of God 
alone: and what man ſoever God willeth to ſave, 
by enduing him with grace, if all the prieſts in 
the world were defirous to damn and excommuni- 
cate that man, he would ſtill be ſaved. Whom- 
ſoever likewiſe God willeth to damn, he would 
{till be damned, though the preſbyters, the Pope 
and others were willing to ſave him. 

4. If there had never been any Pope in the 
world, they who are ſaved, would have been 
ſaved. The Pope, and biſhops and prieſts contri- 
bute nothing to ſalvation: concord alone, and 
peace among men, and a peaceable way of living 
are ſufficient. 

5. Chriſt never appointed any particular faſts, 


nor forbad the uſe of fleſh meat on any day. 


6. If St. Peter appointed faſts, perhaps he did 


fo for the purpoſe of having a better ſale for 
his fiſh 


7. The holy oil is the very ſame as the oil which 
you eat at home. 

8. The ſcriptures do not ſay that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Son. | 

9. Thoſe who undertake pilgrimages to Rome 
are fools. 

10. I conſider nothing as ſinful, which the 
ſcriptures have not declared to be fo. 

11. 1 defpife the Pope and his councils. I love 
Chriſt; and may lus word dwell in us abundantly 4 
12. It is a difficult thing to be a Chriſtian. 

13. Indulgences are nothing. 


It was further objected to him in the courſe of 
his examination, that he had given it as his opi- 
| nion, 


c 
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nion, that St. Paul contributed nothing towards 
his converſion by his own free- will. 

This account might lead us to ſuſpect, that 
there was ſomething of a ſpirit of levity in the 
diſpoſition of John 4 Weſalia. He ſeems to have 
ſeen clearly through ſeveral of the popiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions, and to have expoſed them with -zeal and 
freedom. Charity will certainly incline us to 
hope the beſt; nevertheleſs the Chriſtian reader 
cannot but wiſh there had been greater marks of 
perſonal contrition of ſoul and of true humility at 
the croſs of Chriſt. However, it ought not to be 
omitted, that John was an old man and bowed 
down with infirmities and diforders of long ſtand- 
ing; and therefore he was probably not able to 
recollect what he had formerly advanced, or to 
expreſs his thoughts diſtinctly before ſuch a for- 
midable tribunal of Inquiſitors. Fear compelled 
him at laſt to retract; but in the courſe of his 
trial, he had the ſpirit to ſay to the court, If 
Chriſt were now preſent, and ye were to treat him 
as ye do me, HE might be condemned by you as a 
heretic. However,” —the old man added with a 
ſmile,—** HE would get the better of you by his 
acuteneſs“.“ 


— - 


LUTHER. Page 294—320. 


Though this chapter contains the moſt material 
circumſtances relative to the earlier part of Lu- 
ther's life, the reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
peruſe the following paſſages, the ſubſtance of 
which is taken from the preface to the ſecond 
volume of Luther's Works. This preface is ſome- 

times - 
| * Faſcic, rer. Vol, I. & Bayle, Crit; Dict. 
Vor. IV. G 6 
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times called the Life of Luther, and is particu- 

larly valuable, becauſe it was written by the pious 
Mielancthon after Luther's deceaſe, and becauſe it 

is wanting in ſome of the copies of the Wittemberg 

Latin editions *. | 

The excellent writer begins thus: 

The Rev. Martin Luther had given reaſon to 
hope, that in the preface to this part of his wri- 
tings he would have favoured us with ſome account 
of his own life, and of the occaſions of thoſe con- 
teſts in which he was ſo much concerned. And 
no doubt he would have done fo, if, before this 


volume was printed, he had not been called from 


the preſent mortal life, to the eternal enjoyment 
- of God and the heavenly church. A luminous 
review of his private life would have been pecu- 
| larly uſeful : the narrative, muſt have been full of 
. leſſons for the admonition of poſterity, and alſo 
full of examples for the encouragement of piety: 
moreover it would have confuted the ſlanderous 
fictions of his enemies; who infinuate, that he 
was ſtirred up by princes or others to undermine 
the dignity of biſhops, or that he was induced, 
through the violence of private ambition, to break 
the bonds of monaſtic ſlavery. | 
It were much to be wiſhed that ſuch a narrative 
had been executed by himſelf with a copiouſneſs 
of detail. For though the malevolent might have 
objected, that the Author was trumpeting his own 
'praiſe, we know very well; that Hz was too grave 
à character, to have allowed the ſmalleſt deviation 
from truth. Beſides, as many good and wiſe men 
gare yet alive who, he muſt have known, were well 
acquainted with all the tranſactions, — to have de- 
| viſed 
It has been publiſhed ſeparately; but it is not eaſy to be 
met with. 
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viſed falſchoods under ſuch circumſtances muſt 
have been perfectly ridiculous. 5 
I now proceed to recite, with the ſtricteſt re- 
gar to truth, ſuch matters relative to his life, as 
either actually ſaw or was told of by himſelf. 
The parents of Luther took eſpecial care in 
their daily inſtructions to educate their ſon in the 
knowledge and fear of God, and in a ſenſe of his 
duty. The youth ſoon diſplayed very great talents, 
and particularly in 'an inclination to eloquence. 
With great eaſe he ſurpaſſed his ſchool-fellows in 
copiouſneſs of language, both in proſe and verſe; 
and if he had bicw fortunate as to have. met 
with ſuitable teachers, his great capacity would 
have enabled him to go through all the ſciences; 
neither is it improbable but the milder ſtudies of 
a ſound philoſophy and a careful habit of elaborate 
compoſition might have been uſeful in moderating 
the vehemence of his natural temper: but at 
Erfurt he was introduced to the dry, thorny, 
Logic of the age; and his penetrating genius 
quickly made him maſter of all that was valuable 
in that ſubject. 4 ar on | 
is capacious mind, eager for knowledge, was 
not ere mort this. 115 roceeded 8 
Virgil, Livy, and the reſt. Nor did he read theſe 
authors, as boys do, for the ſake of the words, 
but for the inſtruction they furniſh. He en- 
tered into the ſpirit of the writers; and as his 
memory was in an extraordinary degree tenacious, 
almoſt every thing he had read, was at hand fot 
ractice. Hence the ſuperior genius of, Luther 
came the admiration of the whole univerſity. 
His parents had intended theſe 7 powers of 
eloquence, and this vaſt ſtrength of genius, to be 
employed in public buſineſs for the advantage af 
the ſtate; but Luther, contrary to their judgment, 
60 2 ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly left the ſtudy of the law, and entered 
the Auguſtine monaſtery at Erfurt. There he not 
only gave the cloſeſt attention to eccleſiaſtical 
learning, but alſo perſonally ſubmitted to the ſe- 
vereſt diſcipline. He ſar exceeded every one in 
all kinds of religious exerciſes, —in reading, — in 
-arguing,-—1n faſting, —in. praying. And as he 
was neither a little, nor a weak man, I have often 
been aſtoniſhed to obſerve how little meat or drink 
he ſeemed. to require. I have ſeen him, when he 
was in perfect health, abſolutely neither eat nor 
drink during four days together; at other times 1 
have ſeen him, for many days be content with 
the ſlight allowance of a very little bread and a a 
- herring on each day. 

The immediate occaſion of his commencing 
that courſe of life which he judged moſt adapted 
to ſacred duties and the promotion of piety, was 
this, —as he himſelf told me, and as many per- 
ſons well know.—While he was deeply reflecting on 
the aſtoniſhing inſtances of the Divine vengeance, 
ſo great alarm would ſuddenly affect his whole 
frame, as almoſt to frighten him to death. I was 
once preſent, when through intenſe exertion of 
mind in the courſe of an argument reſpecting ſome 
point of doctrine, he was 70 terrified, as to retire 
to a neighbour's chamber, place himſelf on the 
bed, and pray aloud, frequently repeating theſe 
words, He hath concluded all under fin, that 
'he might have mercy upon all.” Theſe alarming 
agitations came upon him either for the firſt time, 
or, certainly, they were the ſevereſt in that year 
. when he loſt an intimate companion, who was 
killed; but I know not by what accident. 

It was not, therefore, poverty, but the love of a 
pious life, which induced Luther to enter the 
monaſtery. And as this was his grand object, he 
| was 
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was not content with the uſual ſcholaſtic learning, 
though his proficiency in it was ſurpriſing. He- 
was not in queſt of fame, but of religious improve- 
ment. He ſoon comprehended the ſubtle pro- 
ceſſes of the ſchools, but his heart was not in 
thoſe things. The fountains of sAcRED anD. 
HEAVENLY LEARNING, that is, the wricings of 
the prophets and the apoſtles, were more ſuited to 
his taſte; and theſe he ſtudied with the greateſt 
avidity. The anxieties and terrors above men- 
tioned had increaſed this turn of mind. He 
wiſhed to know the w1LL or Gop, to build his 
faith on the firmeſt foundations, and to cultivate 

an habitual reverence for the divine commands. 
He uſed to ſay, that an elderly prieſt in the 
monaſtery, to whom he had n_ the diſtreſſes 
of his conſcience, had been of great uſe to him, 
by his diſcourſes on the nature of faith, and by 
drawing his attention to that expreſſion in the 
creed. I believe in the Remiſſion of Sins.” The 
elderly prieſt interpreted this article as implying 
not merely a GENERAL BELIEF,—for the devils 
had a faith of that ſort, —but, that it was the 
command of God that each particular perſon 
ſhould apply this doctrine of the remiſſion of ſins 
to his own particular caſe: and this interpretation, 
he ſaid, was confirmed by a reference to a paſſage 
of St. Bernard, in one of his ſermons, who main- 
tains the ſame ſentiment, and alſo produces the 
Apoſtle Paul in ſupport of the doctrine of Free 

| Juſtification by Faith. "8 (62 
This converſation proved a great comfort to the 
mind of Luther, He was led to attend to St. 
Paul's doctrine of juſtification by faith, which is 
ſo often inculcated by that Apoſtle. By reading 
and comparing together different parts of the Old 
and New Teſtament, and by an increaſed depen- 
50 G G.3 dance 
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dance on God in daily prayer, he gradually acquired 
more light and. ſaw the emptineſs of the uſual in- 
terpretations of Scripture. 5 | 

| He then began to read the works of Auguſtine, 
where he found many decifive paſſages which con- 
firmed his idea of- faith, and gave him much 
ſatisfaction. He read other diyines, but ſtuck 
cloſe to Auguſtine. 

Frederic, the elector of Saxony, heard him 
preach ; and much admired the excellent matter 
of his ſermons, as well as the nervous language 
and genius of the preacher*. 

Afterwards Luther undertook to expound the 
Pſalms and the Epiſtle to the Romans. He 
ſhowed the difference between the Law and the 


- — — 


proverb was l verified in this caſe 


lent characters to comply with the plans 1 8 
* Page 209. 
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he afterwards propoſed of changing certain eſta- 


bliſhed ceremonies, 

Not that Luther, at this time, meditated the 
ſmalleſt innovation on the cuſtomary obſervances. 
On the contrary, he was a moſt rigid diſciplina- 
rian; and bad broached nothing to alarm. But 
he was illuſtrating more and more thoſe doctrines 
of which ALL ſtand in need, — the doctrines of re- 
pentance, remiſſion of fins, faith, and the true 
conſolations of the croſs. Pious Chriſtians were 
delighted with theſe things; and even learned 
men were much pleaſed to ſee Chriſt, the Pro- 
phets, and the Apoſtles, brought, as it were, out 
of darkneſs and priſon; and to hear of the diffe- 
rence between Law and Goſpel and their promiſes, 
and between Philoſophy and the Word of God, 
concerning which important matters, not a line 
was to be found in Thomas Aquinas, Dun Scotus, 
and ſuch like. Add to this, the writings of 
Eraſmus proved great. incitements to the cultiva- 
tion of the Greek and Latin languages. Luther 
himſelf diligently ſtudied Hebrew and Greek for 
the purpoſe of. obtaining a more perfect know- 
ledge of the fcriptures. 


Such were the employments of Luther at the 
time when thoſe proſtitute Indulgences were firſt 


proclaimed by that moſt impudent Dominican 


Tetzel. Burning with the love of every thing that 
was godly, and irritated by Tetzel's ſhameful diſ- 
courſes, he publiſhed ſome propoſitions concern- 
ing the nature of indulgences. The Dominican, 
in return, publicly burnt Luther's propofitions, 
and menaced the heretic himſelf with the flames. 
In a word, the outrageous conduct of Tetzel 


and his aſſociates abſolutely compelled Luther to 
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diſcuſs the ſubject at length, in ſupport of the 
cauſe of Truth. | 8 


In this manner began the controverſy between the 
Reformers and the Papiſts. As yet Luther never 


dreamt of. changing any one of the rites of the 
church, nor even of entirely rejecting Indulgences. 
They, therefore, charge him falſely, who ſay that 
he made uſe of the affair of the Indulgences as a 
plauſible pretext for ſubverting the eſtabliſhment, 
or for increaſing either his own power or that of 
others. | 
Frederic of Saxony, in particular, conducted him- 
ſelf agreeably to the known character of that 
rince. He neither incited nor applauded Luther: 
e was ever diſtinguiſhed as a lover of peace; and 
it was with a painful concern that he beheld the 
proſpect of ſtill greater diſſenſions. | 
But he was a wiſe man, and was influenced not 
merely by worldly maxims, which always direct 
us to cruſh as quickly as poſſible the ſlighteſt be- 
ginnings of every innovation: he reverenced the 
Divixs commands, which enjoin attention to the 


' Goſpel, and forbid an obſtinate reſiſtance to the 


Truth. Thus this prince ſubmitted to God, read 
his word with diligence, and never diſcouraged 
whatever his judgment pointed out to him as 
found doctrine. Moreover, I know that he often 
aſked wiſe and learned men to give him their 
ſentiments freely on the diſputed points; and in 
particular at Cologne he beſought Eraſmus to 
open his mind to him reſpecting the controverſies 
in which Luther was There Eraſmus 
ſpoke without diſguiſe: The man is right; but 
hire is a want of mildneſs in him *.“ 
On this head Duke Frederic afterwards wrote to 
. Luther, 
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Luther, and exhorted him in the moſt ſerious 
manner, to moderate the aſperity of his ſtyle. 

It is alſo well known that Links promiſed Cardi- 
nal Cajetan to be filent, provided his adverſaries were 
alſo enjoined ſilence. From which it moſt clearly 
appears that he had, at that time, formed no pur- 
pole of raiſing conteſts in the church, but wiſhed 
for peace; till ignorant writers provoked him on 
all ſides, and drew him into freſh diſputes. 

The grand queſtion concerning the Supremacy 
of the Roman See was raiſed by Eckius for the 
purpoſe of inflaming the hatred of the pope and of 
princes againſt Luther. 

Our Reformer, not only in the beginning of the 
conteſt, undertook the cauſe of Truth, without 
the leaſt motive of private ambition, but alſo 
remained, throughout the courſe of it, always 
mindful of his own peculiar department; ſo that 
though he was naturally of an ardent and paſ- 
ſionate temper, yet he conſtantly diſclaimed the 
uſe of force, or of any other arms but thoſe of 
argument and inſtruction. He wiſely diſtinguiſhed 
between things that were totally different 1n every 
way; for example, the duties of a biſhop inſtruct- 
ing the church of God, and of a magiſtrate hold- 
ing the ſword as a reſtraint on the licentious 
multitude. F 

Accordingly, when Satan, who loves to diſgrace 
religion by the ruinous errors of poor miſerable 
men, raiſed up ſeveral ſeditious characters to ex- 
cite tumults and irregularities, Luther was ever 
the man to condemn ſuch outrages in the ſtrongeſt 
language; and, both by his precept and example, 
to adorn and ſtrengthen the bonds of ſocial order 
and polity, Warn I SERIOUSLY REFLECT ON - 
THIS MATTER, and conſider how many great men 
in the church have failed in this very point, I do not 

heſitate 
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hefitate to affirm diſtinctly, that no human care 


or diligence alone could have been equal to this 


effect; but that there muſt alſo have been a divine 
principle which illumined and directed his mind, 
and preſerved him ſo conſtantly within the proper 
limits of his duty. 

Render unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, 


and unto God the things that are God's,“ was his 


conſtant exhortation: In other words, Worſhip 
God in true penitence and in an open avowal of 


the truth, in true prayer and in a conſcientious 


diſcharge of duties: And obey with reverence and 
in the fear of God all the civil regulations of the 


: community to which you belong. Theſe were the 


very rules to ,which Luther himſelf adhered in his 
practice. He gave to God the things which are 


| God's. He taught the Truth, and he offered up 


his prayers to God on right principles; he likewiſe 
poſſeſſed the other virtues which are pleaſing to 


_ God. Laſtly, as a citizen, he avoided every thing 
that had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſedition. Theſe 


virtues rank fo high in my eſtimation, that in this 
life, | think, greater accompliſhments cannot be 
deſired. i | 

But while we praiſe the excellencies of the man 
who made fo becoming a uſe of his heavenly gifts, 


it is our bounden duty to give particular thanks to 


God, that he hath been pleaſed, through Luther's 
means, to reſtore to us the light of the Goſpel, and 
it is alſo our duty to preſerve and ſpread the doctrine 


which he taught. It is this doctrine which muſt 


guide our prayers, and even our whole lives. It is 
this doctrine, of which the Son of God ſays, If 
any man love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him 


| and make our abode with him.” 


10 
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In fact, a falſe philoſophy, and the ſucceeding 
errors of Pelagius, had exceedingly corrupted the 
pure faith of the ſcriptures. St. Auguſtine was raiſed 
up by God to reſtore it in a meaſure; and I doubt 
not but if he could now judge of the controverſies 
of the preſent age, he would be decidedly with us. 

With my whole heart, I pray to the eternal God 
and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that for his 
own and his Son's glory,. he would colle& together 
the Eternal Church by the voice of his Goſpel: 
and may he direct our wills by his Holy Spirit, and 
preſerve in its purity that doctrine which he hath 
revived among us through the miniſtry of Martin 
Luther! | 

The Son of God himſelf prayed, Father, Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.“ 
To this prayer of our High Prieſt we would add 
our own petitions, — That true religion may ever 
ſhine among us and direct our lives. Theſe were 
the daily prayers of Luther; and continued to be 
ſo till his ſoul was called from his mortal body, — 
which took place without ſtruggle in the ſixty- 
third year of his age. 


The reader has now before him the svB$TANCE 
of a conſiderable part of Melancthon's account of 
Luther, written very ſoon after the death of that 
Reformer. The known integrity, piety, and mode- 
ration of the Writer render his Preface to the ſecond 
volume of Luther's Works peculiarly valuable. An 
exact tranſlation was deemed unneceflary. It was 
thought beſt to condenſe the MATTER into as little 


room as poſſible, and not to interrupt the detail of 


the biographer by introducing any particulars from 
other authorities. The facts, which were already 
mentioned in the preceding hiſtory, are in general 
omitted in theſe extracts. A trifling repetition ſome- 
times 
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times could not well be avoided, and will be excuſed 
by the indulgent reader, on account of the inſtructive 
remark or opinion which accompanies it. The 
poſitive judgment and declaration of Melancthon, 
whenever they can be had, reſpecting the circum- 
ſtances or events in which he himſelf was imme- 
diately concerned, cannot fail to be inſtructive. 
But in this mſtance, as in many others, it has 
unfortunately happened that thoſe paſſages of this 
little tract, which are moſt deeply practical, and 
which peculiarly relate to Luther's penitential con- 
victions, and to his progreſs in ſpiritual underſtand- 


ing, during the earlier e of his religious courſe, 


have been almoſt entirely overlooked by hiſtorians 
and memorialiſts. The conſequence has been, that 
certain precious fragments of the ſecret thoughts 
and practice of the Reformer, though authentic 
beyond all diſpute, are ſcarcely known amon 
Proteſtants in general. The pious and en. 
reader of every denomination will, no doubt, be 
gratified in ſeeing them brought forward and re- 
corded here. 


' MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. . 


Melancthon, in another place has given a very 
decided teſtimony to the talents of Luther. 

« Pomeranus,” ſays he, is a grammarian, and 
explains the force of words; I profeſs logick; and 
teach both the management of the matter, and 
the nature of argumentation. Juſtus Jonas is an 
orator, and diſcourſes with copiouſneſs and elegance; 
but Luther is oMNIA IN OMN1BUS, complete in 
every thing; a very miracle among men; whatever 
he ſays, whatever he writes, penetrates their minds, 
and leaves the moſt aſtoniſhing ſtings in their hearts,” 

The ſame author aſſures us that he often found 
Luther at prayer, with vehemence and tears im- 


ploring 
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ploring God for the whole Church. He daily ſet 
apart a portion of time for reading pſalms, and 
for earneſt ſupplication; and would often ſay, 
he was not pleaſed with thoſe who, through indo- 
lence or a multiplicity of employments, contented 
themſelves with mere fighs inſtead of actual pray- 
ers. Forms of prayer, he ſaid, were preſcribed to 
us by the will of God; that the reading of them 
might warm our affe&ions, and that our voices 
might profeſs aloud the God whom we ſerve and 
implore *. 


The religious ſtudent of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
naturally fads himſelf intereſted in every event 
where Luther is materially concerned. This does 
not arſe from curioſity alone. Much light is 
often thrown on the characters of eminent men, 
from a knowledge of their conduct under peculiar 
or extraordinary circumſtances, provided the facts 
be but ſtated with accuracy. . 

The various accounts of authors, reſpecting the 
immediate incidents, which determined Luther to 
retire from the world into a monaſtery t, agree in 
the main; but not preciſely in every circumſtance. 
It is very remarkable, that Melancthon, who 
ſpeaks of the occaſion of this ſudden reſolution, as 
a thing which was well known, and which he 
himſelf had heard Luther relate, is not only ſilent 
concerning any ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
but, as we have mentioned above, expreſsly ſays, 
he does not know by what accident Luther's com- 
panion was killed. The ſtory of the thunder- 
ſtorm appears alſo to have had little weight on the 
mind of Melchior Adamus{: Yet, from the 


very 


* Melch. Adam. + Page 295 of this Vol. 
t Who wrote the lives of the German Divines who pro- 
moted the Reformation, 
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very reſpectable evidence collected by Seckendorf 
and others, the moſt probable concluſion ſeems 
to be— _ = 

1. That Luther's companion was not killed by 
lightning, but murdered by ſome unknown per- 
ſon, who left him miſerably bruiſed and wounded. 
His name is ſaid to have been Alexius. 

2. That Luther himſelf, while walking at a 
diſtance from houſe or town, was ſo alarmed by 
a ſtorm of thunder, that he fell upon the ground, 
and in that ſituation made a ſort of vow. to lead a 


monaſtic life in future, if he ſhould be delivered 


from the impending danger. 3 
3. That he afterwards conſidered this vow as 
binding on his conſcience, which was at that time 


in a remarkably tender ſtate, 


4. That ſoon after theſe events, which took place 
when he was about twenty-one years of age, he 
called together his particular friends and fellow- 
ſtudents, and entertained them in his uſual way 


with muſic and a convivial treat; and when they 


had not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of his intentions, he 
beſought them to becheerful with him that evening, 


for it was the laſt time, he ſaid, they would ever ſee 


him in his preſent ſituation, as he had actually 
determined to begin the monaſtic life. In the 


morning he wrote farewell-letters to them; and 
ſent his parents the ring and gown which belonged 


to him as Maſter of Arts; and at the ſame time 
he unfolded to them in writing the grounds of his 


reſolution. They grieved exceſſively that ſo great 


talents ſhould be buried in a ſtate of almoſt non- 


-exiſtence. But for the ſpace of a month nobody 


was admitted to ſpeak to him “. 


INDUL. 
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INDULGENCES. 


It may not be improper to mention the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning Tetzel, the audacious 
vender of the papal Indulgences. | 

When the Emperor Maximilian was at In{pruck, 
he was ſo offended at the wickedneſs and impu- 
dence of Tetzel, who had been convicted of adul- 
tery, that he condemned him to death, and had 
intended to have him ſeized and put into a bag, 
and flung into the river CEnoponte; but he was 
prevented by the ſolicitations of Frederic the 
elector of Saxony; who, fortunately for Tetzel, 
happened to be there at the time &. | 
* Burnet informs us that the ſcandalous fale of 
pardons and indulgences had by no means ſo com- 
pletely ceaſed in popiſh countries as is commonly 

aken for granted. He ſays, that in Spain and 

ortugal there is every-where a commiſſary who 

the ſale with the moſt infamous circum- 

Nances imaginable. In Spain the King, by an 

agreernent with the Pope, has the =_> In Por- 
tugal, the King and the Pope go ſhares. 

In the year 1709 the privateers of Briſtol took 
a galleen in which they found five hundred bales 
of Bulls“ for indulgences. . . . and fixteen reams 
-were in a bale. So that they reckon the whole 
carne to 3.840.000. Theſe Bulls are impoſed on 
the people, and fold, the loweſt at three ryals, a 
little more than twenty-pence, but to ſome at 
about eleven pounds of our money All are 
obliged to buy them in Lent.” The author adds, 
« Befides the account given of this in the vruiſi 
voyage, I have a particular atteſtation of it by 
Captain Dampier“.“ | 

| Proteſtants 


* Adam, Melch. + Vol. III. Introd. p. xx. 
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every ſtudent in divinity. After recommending 
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Proteſtants in our times are not ſufficiently 
aware of the evils from which, under the bleſſing of 


God, a great part of Europe has been delivered, 


by the rational, animated, and perſevering, exer- 
tions of Luther, his affociates, and other early 
reformers. - 
| 3 
GEO. SPALATINUS, Page 302, 


Appears to have been one of the moſt intimate 
friends of Luther. He was of all others the per- 
ſon, to whom the Reformer, in his greateſt diffi- 
culties and dangers, entruſted his moſt ſecret 
feelings and deſigns. Spalatinus by his good ſenſe, 
his opportunity of eaſy acceſs to the Elector of 
Saxony, and his fincere attachment to Luther, 
was, on many occaſions, uſeful to the cauſe of 
the Reformation in general, as well as to his friend 
in particular. 

A private epiſtolary correſpondence between the 
two ſeems to have been frequent and uninterrupted 


during many years; and as the hiſtorian frequently 


refers to certain parts of it, which are extremely 
intereſting, the following ſhort account of Geor- 
gius Spalatinus himſelf may have its ule. E 

Hie was a Franconian of conſiderable learning 
and t diſcretion. He was about a year older 
than Luther, but appears not to have begun the 
ſtudy of divinity, with any degree of earneſtneſs, 
till he was more than thirty years of age. He 


requeſted his friend to give him his advice con- 


cerning the beſt method of acquiring ſacred know- 
ledge. The anſwer of Luther on this occaſion 
well deſerves to be remembered and practiſed by 


to 
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to his notice certain parts of the writings of 
Jerom, Ambroſe, and * he exhorts him, 
Always to begin his ſtudies with © sgr10Us 
PRAYER; for, ſays he, there is really xo InTER- 
PRETER OF THE DIVINE WORD, BUT ITS OWN tn 
AurROR. He adds, READ THE BIBLE IN ORDER 
FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE END, 

Luther, in his letters to Spalatinus, addrefles 
him, ſometimes as Librarian, and ſometimes as 
Regiſtrary of the Elector of Saxony, but he takes 
care, at the ſame time, to call him Miniſter of 
Jeſus Chriſt. In fact, Spalatinus was both fecre- 
tary and privy-counſellor to the Elector; he ac- 
companied him to ſeveral German diets; and at 
his court, he preached and performed the duties 
of domeſtic. chaplain *. A ftronger proof of the 
high eſtimation in which he was ſuppoſed to be 
held by Frederic the Wile needs not to be ad- 
duced than that in the year 1519, the Pope him- 
ſelf, Leo Xx. condeſcended to write a letter to 
his BELoveDd Son GEORGE SPALATINUS, in 
which, after acknowledging, in the moſt flatter- 
ing terms, the great influence and weight which 
Spalatinus had with the Elector, and how very 
much that prince valued the prudent and whole- 
ſome advice of his ſecretary, he exhorts him © in 
the Lord, and with his paternal authority requires 
him, to contribute every thing in his power to 
repreſs the deteſtable temerity of Brother Martin 
Luther, that child of Satan, whoſe grievous hereſy 
was ſpreading among the credulous people,” 

In the affairs of religion Spalatinus uſed all his 
influence to itreagthen the party of Luther; but 
he was often ſo vexed and even diſpirited on ac- 
count of the little attention that was paid to his own 

miniſterial 
| Page 376, 
Vor. IV. =. 
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- miniſterial exertions, that he ſeriouſly thought of 
quitting his ſituation at the Elector's court. — 
Luther oppoſed this intention in the moſt ani- 
mated and deciſive terms.— Take care, ſaid he, 
that you get the better of theſe thoughts which 
haraſs your mind, or, at leaſt, learn to diſmiſs 
them. You muſt not deſert the miniſtery of the 
Word of God. Chriſt has called you to his ſer- 
vice. Yield yourſelf to his good pleaſure. At 
preſent you do not underſtand the importance of 
your ſituation; you will underſtand it better by 
and by. The deſire you have to quit your poſt 
1s a mere temptation; the reaſon of which we, 
who are ſpectators, ſee better than you do yourſelf. 
In a caſe of this ſort, you ſhould rather truſt the 
judgment of your friends than your own. We 
are the means, which, on this occaſion, the Lord 
uſes for your comfort and advice. We call God 
to witnels, that in wiſhing you to continue in your 
vocation, we have no other object but his WiLL 
and his GLoky. I conſider it as a certain fign 
of your miniffhry being acceptable to God, that 
you are thus tempted. If it were otherwiſe, you 
would not be weary and deplore yur unfruitful- 
neſs; you would rather buſtle, and ſeek to pleaſe 
men, as thoſe do who talk much, though they 
were never ſent with a commiſſion to preach the 
 Golpel..... | 

On the ſame ſubject Luther writes thus: 

You aſk my advice, my dear Spalatinus, whe- 
ther you ſhould quit your ſituation at the Elector's 
court. This is my opinion.— I own there is rea- 
ſon in what you allege. © The won of God 
is diſregarded.” And it is a wiſe rule, not to 
pour out ſpeeches where there is no attention.” 
But I ſay, if there be Ax x perſons that love to 
hear, you ſhould not ceaſe to ſpeak. 1 
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acted on the principle which I now recommend to 
you; otherwiſe I might long ago have been filent 
amidſt this prodigious contempt of the Word of 
God. Therefore I affirm, that unleſs you have 
ſome better reaſon, which lies heavy on your con- 
ſcience, this perverſe and unreaſonable inattention 
of wicked men 1s not a ſufficient cauſe for your 
leaving the court. Conſider, of how much ſer- 
vice you may be to many, from the weight of 
your influence with the Prince,. and from your 
long experience of the ways of courtiers. What- 
ever may be the abilities of your Succeſſor, Fre- 
deric the Wiſe will not truſt him much, till time 
has furniſhed proofs of his integrity. — On the 
whole, I cannot ſo much as conceive any reaſon 
that will juſtify the ſtep you ſpeak of, but one, 
namely, marriage. Stay, therefore, where you are; 

or if you do depart, let a wife be the caule. 
Spalatinus continued in his employments until 
his death, which happened in his grand climac- 
teric, ſixty-three, in the year of our Lord 1 545. 
Great grief and depreſſion of ſpirits are ſaid to 
have haſtened his end. There is extant a moſt 
judicious, conſolatory, letter, which Luther wrote 
to him in the preceding year, and which gave him 
much comfort. Spalatinus, it ſeems, through 
ignorance or inadyertency, had, conſented to the 
illegal marriage of a clergyman of bad character; 
and the matter hung heavy on his mind. 1. Luther 
wiſely cautions his friend againſt giving way to too 
much ſorrow. He was well acquainted, he ſaid, 
with the dreadful effects of it. He had felt thoſe 
effects in his own caſe; and he had ſeen them in the 
caſes of others. He inſtanced Melancthon, who fell 
into a moſt dangerous diſeaſe, owing to great grief. 
PO WE —2, He 
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2. He then takes up the caſe, at the worſt, 
namely, on the ſuppoſition that Spalatinus had 
been really much to blame in the affair; and 
ſhows that ſtill he ought not to deſpair of the 
grace of God, who was ready to pardon not only 
the ſlight faults, but the moſt grievous ſins of the 
penitent. He tells him, that formerly he 'himſelf 
had been in a ſimilar affliction of mind, which had 
brought him to the very edge of the grave; but 
that Staupitius bad been of great uſe to him, by 
laying, © you are endeavouring to quiet your con- 
ſcience by conſidering yourſelf as a flight, out- 
ward, ſuperficial, finner ; but you ought to know 
that Jeſus Chriſt is ready to fave the greateſt and 
the vileſt of ſinners.” —— 3. Laſtly, Luther, as a 
kind brother, exhorts him in the ſweeteſt and 
molt emphatical language to derive his comfort 
from a view of the gracious Redeemer. 

Thus we find Luther always the fame man. 
Exercifed in the ſchool of adverſity he feels for 


others. Naturally tender and grateful, he loves 


his friends and adminiſters every comfort in his 
power. His eye is always fixed on the next 
world: and the proper buſineſs of Tuts life, with 
him, is the care of the ſoul. The account juſt given 
is an admirable ſpecimen of his talents as a ſpiritual 
adviſer. | | | 

How many, in a like cafe, through a miſtaken 
affection, or through fear of giving offence to an 
aged, dying, friend, would have contented them- 
ſelves with ſay ing nothing but © ſmooth things“ 
concerning human infirmity, general ſincerity, and 
the venial nature of fins of inadvertence, &c. ? 

But Martin Luther, though behind no man in 

. A compaſſion 
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compaſſion and benevolence, kept two things con- 
ſtantly in mind, —the Glory of the Redeemer; and 
the ſalvation of men's fouls. Hence, on theſe 
ſubjects particularly, he always ſpoke without 
diſguiſe. | 


—  - 


ERASMUS. 


It is a moſt unpleaſant circumſtance belonging 
to the hiſtory of this great man, that the longer he 
lives, the lower he ſinks in the eſtimation of the 
Chriſtian reader. It is in the beginning of the 
Reformation, while he was expoſing the ſcandalous 
practices of the indolent, debauched, avaritious 
clergy, that he appears to the greateſt advantage. 
But when Luther and his affociates began to preach 
boldly the Goſpel of Chriſt in its purity, Eraſmus 
inſtantly ſhrunk; and not only ceaſed to be a 
coadjutor of the Reformers, but became gradually 
their peeviſh and diſguſted adverſary. With in- 
conceivable addreſs and management, he ſteadily 
trode, as long as he could, his favourite middle 
path of pleaſing both ſides; but when the conten- 
tion grew ſharp, when the doctrines of Grace were 
found to offend the great and the powerful, and 
when perſecution was at the door, the cautious, 
evaſive ſyſtem was no longer practicable; Eraſmus 
was called upon to decide; and there could be 
little doubt to which party a character of his ſtamp 
would incline. 6 

When we diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, and view 
Eraſmus as the moſt. elegant Scholar of his age, 
admired, and courted by Princes, Popes, and dig- 
nified Eccleſiaſtics, we are compelled to admit, 
that his temptation to ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy was very great; and it 1s to be Pe 
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2. He then takes up the caſe, at the worſt, 
namely, on the ſuppoſition that Spalatinus had 
been really much to blame in the affair; and 
ſhows that ſtill he ought not to deſpair of the 
grace of God, who was ready to pardon not only 
the ſlight faults, but the moſt grievous ſins of the 
penitent. He tells him, that formerly he 'himſelf 
had been in a ſimilar affliction of mind, which had 
brought him to the very edge of the grave; but 
that Staupitius bad been of great uſe to him, by 
laying, © you are endeavouring to quiet your con- 
ſcience by conſidering yourſelt as a flight, out- 
ward, ſuperficial, finner ; but you ought to know 
that Jefus Chriſt is ready to fave the greateſt and 
the vileſt of finners,” — 3. Laſtly, Luther, as a 
kind brother, exhorts him in the ſweeteſt and 
moſt emphatical language to derive his comfort 
from a view of the gracious Redeemer. 


Thus we find Luther always the fame man, 
Exerciſed in the ſchool of adverſity he feels for 
others. Naturally tender and grateful, he loves 
his friends and adminiſters every comfort in his 
power. His eye is always fixed on the next 
world: and the proper buſineſs of Tarts life, with 
him, is the care of the foul. The account juſt given 
is an admirable ſpecimen of his talents as a ſpiritual 


adviſer. 


How many, in a like caſe, through a miſtaken 


affection, or through fear of giving offence to an 
aged, dying, friend, would have contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying nothing but © ſmooth things“ 


concerning human infirmity, general ſincerity, and 
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compaſſion and benevolence, kept two things con- 
ſtantly in mind, —the Glory of the Redeemer; and 
the ſalvation of men's ſouls. Hence, on theſe 
ſubjects particularly, he always ſpoke without 
diſguiſe. | 
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It is a moſt unpleaſant circumſtance belonging 
to the hiſtory of this great man, that the longer he 
lives, the lower he finks in the eſtimation of the 
Chriſtian reader. It is in the beginning of the 
Reformation, while he was expoſing the ſcandalous 
practices of the indolent, debauched, avaritious 
clergy, that he appears to the greateſt advantage. 
But when Luther and his aſſociates began to preach 
boldly the Goſpel of Chriſt in its purity, Eraſmus 
inſtantly ſhrunk; and not only ceaſed to be a 
coadjutor of the Reformers, but became gradually 
their peeviſh and diſguſted adverſary. With in- 
conceivable addreſs and management, he ſteadily 
trode, as long as he could, his favourite middle 
path of pleaſing both ſides; but when the conten- 
tion grew ſharp, when the doctrines of Grace were 
found to offend the great and the powerful, and 
when perſecution was at the door, the cautious, 
evaſive ſyſtem was no longer practicable; Eraſmus 
was called upon to decide; and there could be 
little doubt to which party a character of his ſtamp 
would incline. | 

When we diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, and view 
Eraſmus as the moſt. elegant Scholar of his age, 
admired, and courted by Princes, Popes, and dig- 
nified Eccleſiaſtics, we are compelled to admit, 
that his temptation to ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy was very great; and it 1s to be — 
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that he had not a clearer and a more affecting in- 
ſight into the deceitfulneſs of the human heart, 
If he had underſtood more of men's natural alie- 
nation from God by the FALL, and had had a 
deeper practical ſenſe of the evil of Sin in his own 
caſe, he would have felt weary and heavy laden; he 
would have ſought more diligently for deliverance 
from internal guilt and miſery; he would have been 
more diſpoſed to reſiſt temptations of every ſort, 
and particularly thoſe fins that eaſily beſet him; 
and laſtly, though he might {till have differed from 
Luther in ſubordinate matters or modes of ex- 
preſſion, he would have had the ſame general views 
of the nature of the Redemption by Chriſt Jeſus; 
and inſtead of raiſing captious objections againſt 
the doctrines of Grace, and quarrelling with the man, 
whom Providence had ordained to be the inſtru- 
ment of their revival, he would have applied thoſe 
bleſſed, healing, truths to the diſtreſſes of his 
own conſcience, and would have rejoiced in that 
burning and ſhining light“ which aroſe amidſt 
the thick darkneſs of Papal ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition. | 
In one word; the different ſentiments, which 
theſe great men entertained, of the leading doc- 
trines of the Goſpel, was the real cauſe of their 
unhappy contention; every circumſtance of which 
may be traced. to this ſingle ſource. And no 
wonder; for it ſeems almoſt impoſſible that a warm 
and cordial attachment ſhould long ſubſiſt between 
perſons, who zealouſly ſupport contrary .notions 
of the way of eternal ſalvation. It is true, that 
where the natural tempers are mild and ingenuous, 
many cauſes cf irritation will be avoided or ſup- 
preſſed; and it is true alſo, that where Divine Grace 
is powerful, the affections of meekneſs, kindneſs, 
and forbearance will abound and be in vigorous 
exerciſe. 
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exerciſe, Rut after all that can be ſaid or imagined, 
there will {till be ſuch an eſſential difference of the 
ſpiritual taſte, ſuch an oppoſition of the judgment, 
and ſuch a diſſimilitude in the whole turn of 
thinking, that ſeparation, not coaleſcence, diſſen- 
ſion, not agreement, is to be looked tor under ſuch 
circumſtances, | 

One cannot reflect on theſe things without much 
concern. The cauſe of difunion, here pointed at, is 
of very extenſive operation in practice, and might 
be exemplified in many lamentable inſtances, as well 
as in the unfriendly ſtrife between Luther and 
Eraſmus. 

This Firſt Part of the Fourth Volume, together 
with the ſubjoined Appendix, contains ample ma- 
terials to enable the Reader to form a judgment 
both of the ſoundneſs of Luther's Chriſtianity, 
and alſo of the earneſtneſs with which he taught 
his doctrines. Every thing that is to follow con- 
cerning him is altogether of a ſimilar deſcription 
with what has gone before. With intenſe ſtudy 
and with fervent prayer, he ſearches for light, and 
he attains it : Faithful to his convictions, he ſpeaks 
without diſguiſe; he exerts every nerve in ſupport 
of Chriſtian truth and Chriſtian liberty; and as he is 
engaged in a conteſt which he confiders as the cauſe 
of God, he is ever ready to hazard all that in this 
life is dear to man. | 

From the foregoing (obſervations concerning 
Eraſmus, and alſo from what 1s advanced in the 
Preface, the ſtudent of the Hiſtory of the Church 
of Chriſt will be led to expect rvRTHER documents 
relative both to his religious ſentiments, and to 
the part which he acted during the progreſs of the 
Reformation. The facts which are at preſent be- 
fore the Reader, it muſt be owned, do not convict 
that cautious and artful diſputant, of any decided 

| oppoſition 
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oppoſition to a change in the Eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, 
or of any ſettled alienation of mind from the Re- 
former. On the contrary, they muſt rather be 
conſidered, in the main, as favourable both to 
Luther and to his doctrines. Yet,—enough has 
appeared already to raiſe confiderable fuſpicions 
reſpecting the ſtaunch orthodoxy of his faith, 
and the honeſt fimplicity and disintereſtedneſs of 
his intentions. 

In the remainder of this Volume and its Ap- 
pendix, we ſhall endeavour to throw light on theſe 
matters. At preſent we conclude with the ſub- 
{tance of a paſſage extracted from one of his little 
controverſial tracts. The quotation, though but 
ſhort, is of itſelf ſufficiently characteriſtic to fur- 
mifh ſatisfactory evidence, that Eraſmus differed 
very materially from Luther in his ideas of the 
importance of certain ſcriptural doctrines, and alſo 
of the exifting conteſt with the Romiſh hierarchy. 

« If,” ſays he, I were called upon to ſuffer for 
the truth of the Goſpel, I ſhould not refuſe to 
die; but as yet I have no diſpofition to ſuffer 
death for Luther's paradoxes. The preſent diſ- 
putes are not concerning articles of faith; but, — 
whether the Pope's ſupremacy 1s of Chriſt's ap- 
pointment ;—Whether the order of Cardinals is a 
neceſſary part of the Church; Whether there is 
Chriſt's authority for the practice of Confeſũon; 
Whether free-will contributes to falvation ; — 
Whether faith alone puts a man into a ſtate of 
ſalvation . 23 Whether the Maſs can in anv 
ſenſe be called a facrifice —On account of theſe 
points, which are the uſual ſubjects of the Scho- 
laſtic contentions, I would neither endanger my 
own life, nor venture to take away the life of 


another During our endleſs quarrels, —-whe- 
ther any HUMAN WoRKS ſhould be denominated 
GOOD, 


* Canferat ſalutem. 
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ooo, the conſequence is, we produce no good 
works, —While we are contending whether faith 
alone without works puts a man into a ſtate of 
ſalvation *, we neither reap the fruits of faith nor 
the reward of good works. Beſides, there are 
ſome things of ſuch a nature, that, though they 
were ever ſo true, they ought not be mentioned in 
the hearing of the populace; for example. That 
free - will is nothing but an unmeaning term; That 
ANY perſon may do the office of a Prieſt, and has 
the power of remitting fins; and of conſecrating 
the body of our Lord; — That Juſtification is by 
FAITH ALONE and that our works are of no uſe 
for that end. What can be the effe& of throwing 
out ſuch paradoxical! doctrines as theſe before the 
vulgar, but ſchiſm and ſedition }.” 

This language is ſo perfectly intelligible, that it 
cannot be neceffary to add any remarks by way of 
elucidation. 


* Conferat ſalutem. 


+ Sola fide conferri juſtitiam, opera noſtra aikil ad rem facere. 
t Eraim, Purg. ad exp. Hutten. 
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Page 26, line 25, read humility. 
183, — 3, unſubstantial, 
3 from bottom, r. relieving human evils. 


204, — 27, read ſtyle. 

254, — 2 from bottom, r. indulgences. 

379, — 4, read concerning grace. 
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FULL conviction, that in our times the 

principles and motives of Luther are 
not well understood, induced me to bring 
forward, in the former Part of this Volume, 
a number of authentic documents, which 
have been either entirely omitted, or imper- 
fectly stated, by Historians. The approbation 
with which my endeavours to elucidate this 
part of Ecclesiastical history have been re- 
ceived, has encouraged me to spare no pains in 
attempting to place in its true light the cha- 
racter of the Saxon Reformer; and though 
the Reader may at first be surprized that 
a volume of so many pages should bri 
down this History of the Church of Christ 
only to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, I have 
no fear that, when he has pernsed the work, 
| he will think either the writer prolix, or the 
matter unimportant. 

A mere cursory inspection of this Second 
Part of the Volume will convince him, that 
every Chapter contains materials which dis- 
—_— ish this History from all others. 

e publication has been delayed, chiefly 
by the Author s earnest desire to communi- 
cate a full and faithful exhibition of facts. 
For this purpose, he has availed himself of all 

- the 
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the means of information within his reach; 
and particularly of the curious and instructive 
contents of three quarto volumes of the 
Private Letters of Luther; two of which he 
in vain sought after, for several years, both 
in these Dominions and on the Continent. 

The learned Dr. Mosheim, in his Com- 
pendium, refers to a long list of eminent 
Authors, who, he says, are to be consulted in 
confirmation of his brief statements“. Now 
such an intimation appears to me, to have 
the effect of at once overwhelming the 
courage and resolution of any ordinary stu- 
dent of Ecclesiastical history. 

The Historian of the Church of Christ, in 
several instances of difficult and important 
inquiry, cannot exactly follow any one of the 
numerous Authors who have handled the 
points in question; and to have always de- 
tailed his reasons for dissent, would have 
swelled the Volume too much. He con- 
stantly, however, refers to the very pages 


where the best opinions and the original 


records are to be found; and then leaves it 
to his Reader to judge, how far he has made 
legitimate use of the collective evidence. 
And though this may not be the best way of 
sheltering himself from the detection of erro- 
neous judgment, or of mis- statement of facts, 

it certainly contributes to the discovery of 


truth, by rendering future examination and 


criticism more easy and agreeable. 
4 0 Add, 


® Laur, Mosh. Historia Reform. p. 646. 
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Add, that a strict and continued attention 
to the opinions of contemporary writers; and, 


whenever they can be procured, to original 


documents, requires great labour and perse- 
verance, as any one may soon convince him- 
self, who will take the trouble, only in one 
or two cases, to turn to the numerous passages 
referred to in this part of the Volume. Ihe 
Writer has no scruple to affirm, that he 
could have finished the Volume in one fourth 
of the time, had he contented himself with 
less accurate investigations; had he ventured 
to give general and bold representations of 
things, and guarded these afterwards (as is 
often done) by sceptical concessions and 
plausible conjectures, which, while they save 
the time and trouble of patient research, serve 
rather to perplex than to unfold the truth; 
and all this under great appearances of can- 
dour and impartiality. J 

Trot candour consists in forming just 
decisions upon evidences collected with dili- 
gence and judgment. It never tempts a man 
to descant, with specious parade, on liberality 
and moderation, to depress or dilute virtues, 
to lessen or palliate vices, and to say and 
unsay, till all manly and worthy sentiments 
are utterly lost in a confusion of opposite or 
incongruous assertions. | 

The modern taste, I fear, too much en- 
courages a tendency to FALSE candour. 

Some Authors of eminence make No 
mention of their authorities; and much may 


be 


— — or — - 
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( xi ) 
be said for this practice. Perhaps it is pre- 
ferable to a vague and general reference. My 
experience entirely agrees with that of the 
late Mr. Fox, who says, he found it one of his 
greatest difficulties to discover the authorities 
upon which Historians advance their facts *. 
To this day, notwithstanding the general 
reference of Dr. Mosheim, I search in vain 
for the grounds of several of his most positive 
assertions. \ 
The Preface to the former part of this 
Volume might supersede the necessity of 
further remark. But as the times are awful, 
and as questions concerning the nature of the 
Roman-Catholic religion are revived, it may 
be useful to observe, that. those, who wish to 
acquirea thorough knowledge ofwhat Popery 
WAS, will do well to study carefully the 
History of the first twelve or thirteen years 
of the Lutheran opposition to the established 
hierarchy By this xracTIcaL method, they 
will find the mysteries of the Papacy more 
_ effectually unveiled, than by any formal or 
THEORETICAL description of that Antichristian 
System. It is by a view of our Romish ' 
Adversary's conflicts with the Founders of 
Protestantism, that we become best acquainted 
with his cruel and despotic designs, his con- 
temptible artifices, and his ridiculous super- 
stitions. | 
Several persons, and even some of our 
leading Senators, suppose that Popery , has 
ſy ong 


* Preface, p. xviii. 
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long since been abundantly meliorated. But 
I wish they may not be nearer the truth, 
who think that the spirit of Protestantism 
has sadly degenerated. Both these points 
may receive much illustration from that part 
of this History which is yet unfinished. In the 
mean time, the true nature and character 
of Protestantism, as well as of Popery, 
ought to be carefully examined, and ascer- 
tained with all possible accuracy. And for 
this purpose, the diligent study of the same 
memorable period, and especially of the-first 
eight years of it, namely, from 1517 to 1525, 
w1ll be found peculiarly useful. During these 
years, Luther stood almost alone; and the 
documents contained in this Volume will leave 
no doubt on the mind of the inquisitive 
Reader, as to the real motives by which he 
was actuated. Then the doctrines of Luther 
are well known to be, in the main, the 
doctrines of 1 ** ranch of the Protestant 
Reformation. with the rapidity of 
lightning, penetrated almost every part of 
Europe; became the fruitful source of various 
Christian institutions and establishments; 
and, as hitherto they were supported rather 
by the blood of the martyrs, than the power 
of princes and prelates, they beautifully 
exhibit the native vigour of the reviving 
Church of Christ f. 
Doubtless, in ä thus at length the 
interesting 


Com. de Luth. Præloq. 


16 

interesting scenes which immediately led to 
our blessed deliverance from Papal darkness 
and iniquity, the Historian's progress through 
the sixteenth century is inevitably retarded ; 
but it should be remembered, that he is in 
no degree deviating from the original plan 
of the work; and that he is hereby laying 
a good foundation for brevity, precision, 
and perspicuity, in the continuation of the 
History. 


ERRATA. 


Page 418, Note, for 1720 read 1520. 
— 822, Note, for altea read altera. 
| —— 981, 1. 18, for instructing read instructive. 
 —— 1064, 1.25, for enraged read exagperated. 
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CHAP. IV. conTinusD. 


HE conteſt with Eckius, if we include the Eckius is 


neceſſary preparations for the public debate at 


a * y 
e 24 and alſo the continuation of the contro- lancthon. 
v 


, lengthened, as it was, by polemical tracts and 
letters, took up a conſiderable part of the year 
1519. The abilities of this Papal diſputant had 
been candidly acknowledged by Melan@hon, in 
a letter to his friend Oecolampadius * ; never- 
theleſs, the general account which that letter con- 
tained of the Leipſic conflict provoked him fo 
exceedingly, that, in the ſhort ſpace of three days, 
he publiſhed a moſt acrimonious reply to its author, 
in which he affects to treat this learned and ex- 
cellent Reformer as a mere paltry Grammarian, that 
might have ſome knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
but was unworthy the notice of a Divine who had 
any good pretenſions to theological knowledge. 

Melancthon's rejoinder to Eckius is elegant, 
acute, and temperate. It diſplays the Scholar and 
the Chriſtian; and at that time muſt have afforded 
no flight prognoſtic of the advantages which the 
Church of Chriſt would one day derive from the 
writings of a perſon of ſuch extraordinary talents 
and religious diſpoſitions. This performance 


conſiſts 
See Page 407. 
Vor. IV. *Cc 


The at- 
tempts of 
Charles 
Miltitz. 
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conſiſts of only five folio pages; but it did excellent 
ſervice to the Lutheran cauſe. 

In the mean time, Miltitz, the Pope's nuncio, 
was not inattentive to the object of his commiſſion. 
Early in this year he had agreed with Luther, that 
the points in diſpute ſhould be diſcuſſed before 
ſome learned and dignified eccleſiaſtic in Germany, 
ſuch as the archbiſhop, eleQor, of Treves, or the 
biſhop of Nuremberg. He had alſo perſonally 
conferred on this ſubje& with the former prelate, 
who approved the plan, wrote to the elector of 
Saxony in proſecution of it, and made Luther 
himſelf the faireſt promiſes of ſafe condu and 
handſome treatment. The unſucceſsful effect of 
theſe negotiations is to be aſcribed to. ſeveral 
cauſes. 1. The enſuing debates, at Leipfic, excited 
the attention of all Germany. The queſtions con- 
cerning the Pope's ſupremacy and the nature of 
pontifical indulgences were then of. immenſe im- 
portance; and it was not conſiſtent with the repu- 
tation of Luther, that he ſhould be abſent from - 
ſuch a ſcene. 2. Moreover, during the 1NTER- 
REGNUM' of the empire, it appeared doubtful 
whether any ſafe conduct could be obtained, in 


which it might be prudent for him to confide. 
3. Then he augured no good from the informa- 


tion which he had received, that cardinal Cajetan 
was certainly at Coblentz with the archbiſhop of 
Treves. 4. Cajetan, while at Coblentz, wrote a 
moſt flattering letter to the elector of Saxony, but 
took care not to ſay a ſingle ſyllable concernin 


Luther's buſineſs. — Frederic the w1sz underſt 


this ſuſpicious filence, and contrived to meet the 
archbiſhop of Treves at, Francfort, where, as we 
have already obſerved t, it was agreed that the 
examination of the eccleſiaſtical matters ſhould Bs 

; DOIT- 
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poſtponed till the next German diet. 5. Miltitz 
himſelf, through the perſuaſions and authority of 
Frederic, AT LENGTH acceded to the ſame plan, 
and adyiſed Luther to-remain in Saxony, and not 
to think at preſent of undertaking a journey to 
Coblentz. 

The Roman pontiff, it muſt be owned, had 
impoſed on his nuncio a taſk, which was not very 
4 to be performed. Miltitz at firſt came armed 
with ſeventy attendants, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſeizing the heretic and carrying him priſoner to 
Rome. When this ſcheme had failed, on account 
of the extreme popularity of Luther, he appears to 
have done his utmoſt, in the way of kindneſs and 
condeſcenſion, to draw a recantation of errors from 
the reformer. He told the elector of Saxony, that 
* peace and reconciliation were the objects of his 
wiſhes, but that he had great fears he ſhould be 
driven to extremities. The pontiff, he ſaid, © was 
highly indignant, that Luther's cauſe had been ſo 
long delayed, and that the culprit, in the mean 
time, ſhould. be allowed to continue his offenſive 
ſermons *.“ | 

Neither promiſes nor threatenings appear to 
have materially affected the firm determinations of 
Martin Luther. When, through humane treat- 
ment, he was moſt ſoftened and moſt inclined to 
make conceſſions, yet he never ſurrendered unwa- 
rily a f article of that belief which he thought 
authoriſed by the revealed word ; and, when moſt 
preſſed and moſt alarmed by tyrannical and inſo- 
' lent mandates, ſtill he always reſiſted the unchriſ- 
tian propoſal of unconditional retraction, Invariably 
he offered to Tubmit his tenets to the authority of 
the word of God, and continued to inſiſt on the 
unreaſonableneſs of requiring him to yield implicitly 

8 to 
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1519. 
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to the mere dictates of arbitrary power. Finding 
that no means were employed but thoſe of impe- 
rious, pontifical, deſpotiſm, he began more and more 
to ſuſpect that the Eccleſiaſtical monarch, who 
domineered in the church in ſo abſolute and pre- 
ſumptuous a manner, muſt be the very Anti- chriſt, 
defcribed in Scripture, But the conviction was 

dual ; the effe& of ſober thought and ſtudy. 

dden impreſſions on the imagination were little 
regarded by Luther. He particularly informs us, 


that he was not one of thoſe, who pretended to ſee, 


at the firſt glance, the full force and meaning of the 
word of God *. | 
What might have been the reſult of a conference 
at Coblentz, under the direction of the elector of 
Treves, we are left to conjecture. Certainly Lu- 
ther himſelf apprehended much danger from that 
meaſure, as circumſtances then were. Charles 
Miltitz,“ ſaid he, “is ſo ridiculous, that he would 


have me go to Coblentz, and defend myſelf before 


the archbiſhop, elector, of Treves, in the pre- 
ſence of cardinal Cajetan; and yet this pleaſant 
man owns, that he has received no precept from 
Rome concerning the matter. Every- where, from 
all quarters, and by any method, I perceive, my 
life 1s N 4 | | 
Towards the end of this ſame year, 1519, Lu- 
ther began to preach on the propriety of adminiſ- 
tering to the laity the communion in zoTH 


'K1NDs. This ftep gave great offence to George, 


duke of Saxony, who complained to his nephew, 
the elector, of the violent proceedings of the Wit- 
temberg theologian. He accuſed him of having pub- 


| Irfhed a ſermon on the Eucharift which contained 
great marks of pride and felf-ſufficiency. He ad- 


moniſhed 
Luth. Op. pref. Vol. I. ; 
+ Luth. Seit. 110 and 111. Lib. i. 
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moniſhed Frederic to beware of ſupporting a man, 
however eminent for learning and talents, who had 
the preſumption to ſuppoſe that nobody but him- 
ſelf was ſufficiently enlightened by the grace of 
God to teach true religion. The tenets of Luther, 
concerning the ſacrament, he ſaid, very much 
reſembled thoſe of the Bohemian heretics; and that 
in fact, ſince the publication of his ſermon on 
that ſubje&, it was reported, the number of thoſe 
diſobedient ſectarians amounted to more than fix 
thouſand. Laſtly, he put the elector in mind, 
that for a long time he had juſtly merited the re- 
utation of a WISE prince and good chriſtian ; but 
that at preſent he was in confiderable danger of 
diſgracing both himſelf and his country by ſup- 
. porting licentious innovations in religion. If he 
did not take care, Luther would ſoon ceaſe to be 
called the profeflor of Wittemberg, and would 
became the Biſhop, or rather the Herefiarch, of 
Bohemia.” | . 

The elector of Saxony replied with his uſual 
caution, declaring, that he had never ventured, 
nor would venture, to-defend either the ſermons 
or the diſputations of his Wittemberg profeſſor of 
divinity, On that point, he ſaid, he had con- 
Hg preciſely the ſame language, both to 
the inal legate, and alſo to Miltitz the nun- 
cio of his Holineſs; and that he ſhould continue 
to purſue the ſame ſyſtem of conduct that is, 
he ſhould not ſay one word on the merits of 
Luther's publication, but leave it to be defended 
by the author himſelf, who had appealed to the 
wiſdom and authority of learned and impartial 
judges, and who was certainly bound to wait 
reſpectfully the event of their inquiry and deciſion. 
The elector owned, that notwithſtanding much 
clamor had been raiſed againſt the — = 

| ttle 
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little treatiſe of his learned profeſſor, he had heard 
that it was highly approved by many wiſe and 
ſkilful perſons as a truly chriſtian compoſition. 
Whether the report was well founded, he knew 
not ; but he felr it painful to be told, that in his 


. own dominions hereſies were ſpreading ; and till 


A. D. 
1520. 


more painful to be ſuſpected of giving them his 

countenance. | 
In this buſineſs the dukes of Saxony conducted 
themſelves agreeably to their reſpective characters. 
George was bigoted to the ſuperſtitious maxims in 
which he had been educated, and wiſhed to re- 
ſtrain Luther by the ſtrong hand of deſpotic 
power. Frederic, both more enlightened and more 
conſcientious, at all times gladly promoted the 
progreſs of evangelical truth, but dreaded to be 
held up as a principal actor in ſcenes of ſo much 
contention and danger, and which called for clearer 
and better digeſted principles than he had yet 
acquired. In the mean time Luther ſteadily fol- 
lowed the track pointed out to him by a diligent 
and perſevering ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures. He 
had broached the queſtion concerning the com- 
munion in both kinds, and it was not his way to 
abandon, for flight cauſes, ſuch purſuits in religion 
as he conceived important. Early therefore, in 
the year 1520, he defended his ſermon concern- 
ing the nature of the Sacrament, by publiſhing in 
the German language an explicit declaration of his 
ſentiments on that ſubject. He did not infiſt upon 
the point as matter of ſtrict right, but contented 
himſelf, as yet, with expreſſing a wisr that the 
Church would paſs a decree, for the purpoſe of 
granting to the laity the communion in BOTH 
kinds. He ſaid, that the Bohemians, who had 
obtained liberty from the church to adminiſter the 
Lord's Supper in the manner which he now re- 
commended, 
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commended, ought not to be accounted heretics ; 
and that, in regard to the remainder of the Huſſite 
multitudes, he had no certain information of their 
doctrines. All he knew was, that they were a 
perſecuted people, and were compelled to perform 
their religious ſervices in dens and caverns. They 
were acculed, indeed, of committing the moſt horrid 
crimes in thoſe ſecret receſſes; but the truth of the 
charges might well be doubted, as it was no new 
thing for thoſe, who had been condemned by the 
court of Rome, to be calumniated with the moſt 
ſcandalous reports. Take notice, reader,” ſays 
Luther, © how Prey unfortunate I am! Hi- 
therto I have been perſecuted for my faith, and 
my conjectures. But now they find fault with me, 
merely becauſe I expreſs a wiſh that ſome new 
regulations might be made by a future council.” 
Then in ſupport of his own conduct, he alleged 
the example of Pius II., who, before he was choſen 
| Pope, had moſt earneſtly deſired that a general coun- 
* cil would decree liberty of marriage to the clergy ®. . 
I ̃ beſe ſpirited declarations of the reformer did not 
altogether ſuit the temper of the elector's court. 
They again exhorted him to peace and caution. 


But the tender conſcience of Luther was not to be 


lulled by ſpecious, prudential, leſſons concerning 
moderat ion and decency. We have not Spalatinus's 
letter on this occaſion, but Luthers anſwer will afford 
the neceſſary information. I am oppreſſed with a 
multitude of concerns; and I heartily wiſh I could 
be relieved from the duty of teaching and reading 
lectures. Nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than to be looſed from this employment. But if I 
am to continue a teacher, I cannot comprehend the 
notion of yourſelf, my Spalatinus, and of the friends 

you mention, namely, that ſacred theology may. 
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be taught without giving offence to the pontiffs. 
The ſcriptures themſelves, in the moſt explicit man- 
ner, lay open men's abuſes of the ſcriptures, which 
abuſes the pontiffs cannot bear to have mentioned. 
I have given up myſelf to this work in the name 
of the Lord. May his will be done. The cauſe 
is that of mankind 1n general ; let us, in faith and 
prayer, commit the event to God, and we ſhall be 
fafe. For what can our adverſaries do? Will they 
murder us? They cannot do that twice. Will 
they aſperſe us as heretics? Was not Chriſt him- 
ſelf treated as a malefactor? When I contemplate 
xs ſufferings, I bluſh for ſhame to think that my 
trials ſhould be thought ſo confiderable, when in 
reality they are nothing ; and ſo we ſhould reckon 
ſuch trials, had we right views of mortification, of 
felf-demial, and, in a word, of the Chriſtian croſs, to 
which in our days we are perfect ſtrangers. Ceaſe 
then your attempts to divert me from my purpoſe. 
My enemies may rage, but I ſhall ſmile in ſecurity. 


I am determined to abide the event, and not to 


give way to any unbecoming fears. I ſhould, in- 

„be ſorry to involve the prince in my con- 
cerns; otherwiſe, at this moment the world ſhould 
ſee a very explicit publication of my ſentiments, — 
a publication, which though it might ftill more 
provoke the .FURrIEs, would at the time ex- 
pole their folly.” | 

In much the ſame ſpirit of determined reſolution 


and of confidence in the juſtice of his cauſe, he 


wrote to the new emperor Charles V., imploring, 
however, in modeſt. and ſubmiſſive terms, the 
aſſiſtance and protection © of ſo great a prince.“ 
Nothing,“ he ſaid, was nearer his heart than 
that he _ be permitted to dricharge his duty 
quietly in his own little ſphere. The violent and 
deceitful practices of others had compelled him to 
| | appear 
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appear in public; but the very beſt men living, as 
well as his own conſcience, would witneſs, that his 
ſole object was, the propagation of Evangelical truth, 
in oppoſition to the ſuperſtitions of human tradi- 
tion, For this cauſe, continues he, during almoſt 
three years I have been perſecuted in every way that 
my enemies could invent. In vain have I propoſed 
terms of peace, in vain have I offered to be ſilent, 
in vain have I begged for information and correc- 
tion of my errors. After having tried all methods 
without ſucceſs, I have judged it adviſeable to fol- 
low the example of St. Athanaſius, in applying to 
your imperial majeſty, if ſo be; it may pleaſe God 
in that way to protect his own cauſe. I humbly 
therefore beſeech your moſt ſerene majeſty, that as 
you bear the ſword for the praiſe of the good and the 
puniſhment of the bad, you would deign to take 
under the ſhadow of your wings the cauſe of truth; 
and as to myſelf, I crave your ſupport not one 
moment longer than while I ſhall appear to have 
reaſon on my fide. Abandon me the inſtant I am 
found impious or heretical. All I beg is, that my 
doctrines, whether true or falſe, may not be con- 
demned unheard and without examination. If 
your moſt ſacred majeſty, by your interpoſition, 
ſhould prevent the exerciſe of tyrannical power, 
ſuch a conduct would be worthy of your royal and 
imperial throne, would adorn your government, 
and conſecrate to poſterity the age in which you 
live *.“ 
. The various letters and publications of Luther, 
at the critical periods of theſe memorable years, 
contribute more towards laying open the real diſ- 
poſition and ſecret views of this reformer than 
whole volumes of controverſial writings. The 
curious and induſtrious reader will, therefore, 8 
cuſe 
„ Epiſtol. Luth. ad Carol. V. 
Vor. IV. D 
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cuſe me for detailing many circumſtances of this 
part of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory with more than ordi- 
nary minuteneſs. They are cloſely connected with 
the very eſſence of the reformation and the revival 
of evangelical doctrine. 

When men's PRINCIPLES are unſettled, we 
naturally look for inconſiſtency in their PRACTICE. 
Yet, after a very diligent review of the moſt au- 
thentic records concerning the great Saxon refor- 
mer, I am convinced, that it will be found no 
ealy matter to fix on his character any charge of 
inconſiſtent conduct. The man never does violence 
to his conſcience; he 1s always in queſt of informa- 
tion from the pureſt ſources; and he is conſtantly 
obedient © to the powers that be,” as long as ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe powers, in his judgment, does not 
claſh with the Divine Will. On thefe grounds let 
his life be examined and tried, and it will not diſ- 
appoint his greateſt admirers. Luther will appear 
as honeſt and indefatigable in inveſtigating truth, as 
he was reſolute and intrepid in defending it. 

It may be almoſt ſuperfluous to mention, how 


entirely the preceding letters and declarations of 


our reformer harmonize, with this repreſentation 
of his motives; and a fimilar obſervation is ap- 
plicable to ſeveral other of his performances, - which 
made their appearance about the ſame time “. 

1. To the cenſures of the Divines of Louvain 
and Cologne, he publiſhed a very animated reply, 
following their ſtrictures article by article. He 
ſaid, they had not produced againſt him the 
ſhadow of a reaſon; but had treated him with more 
than Turkiſh cruelty and arrogance. In oppoſing 
Eckius and his advocates, he owned, he had been 
compelled to uſe ſome exertion ; but, on the con- 
trary, in reading the empty and wretched ſentence 


of 
* The beginning of 1920. - 
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of theſe univerſities he felt his ſpirits depreſſed, 
ſo as to be more diſpoſed to weep over them, than 
to write a reply. Antichriſt could not be far off, 
when men ſet up themſelves ſo impudently above 
the written word of God. It was to him a con- 
ſolatory reflection that many worthy men had been 
unjuſtly condemned in a ſimilar way,—as Occam, 
Valla, Picus, Weſſelus, and even the great Eraſ- 
mus. He had no heſitation in adding to the lift 
the names of John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, 
whoſe - victorious fame at the council of Con- 
ſtance, — not to mention the celebrated letter of 
Poggius the Florentine *, — neither all the popes nor 
univerſities together would ever be able to extin- 
guiſh, The theologians of Louvain and Cologne 
had been wanting both in charity and in juſ- 
tice, They had condemned him without warning, 
admonition, or hearing; — all this was directly 
contrary to the maxims of Chriſtianity. In regard 
to the pope, they had treated him with the greateſt 
indecorum. They had paſſed ſentence on a book 
which was dedicated to him, and humbly laid at 
his feet; and this at the very time, when the author 
was waiting for the judgment of his Holineſs. On the 
whole, Luther conſiders theſe Divines, as decidedly 
of the Pelagian ſtamp; as perſons, who did not 
ſubmit cordially to ſcripture, but fabricated a reli- 
gion of their own imagination, which in its nature 
was oppoſite to the grace and goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, : 
1. In the negotiations between Miltitz and 
Luther, it had been agreed that the latter ſhould 
publiſh a conciſe proteſtation of his faith, and of 
his firm adherence to the Roman-catholic church; 
and that he ſhould endeavour to expreſs himſelf in 
the moſt obſequious and conciliatory terms. This 
| proteſtation 
* See page 243 of this Vol, 
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proteſtation came out in January 1720, and runs 


very much in the ſame {train as the letter to the 


new emperor Charles V., which is already before 
the reader. He alſo calls God to witneſs, That, as 
far as he knew, he had never ſaid a word, either in 
his ſchool or the pulpit, which was adverſe to the 
word of God, or the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; that 
he was ſo fincere and obedient to the Holy Church, 
as to be willing to die in her cauſe; that at any 
time, upon a ſafe conduct being enſured to him, 
he was ready to appear before judges both ſecular 
and ſpiritual ; and that, though every thing he had 
done was for the glory of God, and the good of all 
the Chriſtian world, without the leaſt proſpect of 
private advantage in any imaginable way, ſtill he 
met with no other return but to be traduced as a 
heretic. From the bottom of his heart, he ſaid, 
he forgave his enemies; and he intreated them in 
the name of Almighty God to form a more favorable 
judgment of his motives, and to abſtain from 
calumniating him in ſo raſh and unbecoming a 
manner. 
The native good ſenſe of Luther, as well as his 
gratitude to the electors of Saxony, would, doubt- 
leſs, induce him to be as temperate and concilia- 
tory in his language, as was conſiſtent with the 
convictions of a man who regulated his actions 
entirely by the Will of God. Therefore, amon 
his reaſons for writing, at this ſame time, — 
and ſubmiſſive letters to two German biſhops, we 
may reckon his reſpect for the Saxon court. He 
intreated the archbiſhop of Mentz, not to give 
credit to his calumniators, who, he ſaid, conſiſted 
of two claſſes; — one of which had never read his 
writings, and the other were actuated altogether by 
the moſt bitter animoſity. On the fame day and 
ES T0 
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to the ſame purport, he addreſſed the biſhop of 
Merſburg. The archbiſhop replied, that as he 
had never read his writings, he was not diſpoſed to 
cenſure them; but it was with great grief, that he 
heard of the violent diſputes of celebrated profeſſors | 
reſpecting frivolous opinions and points of little | 
conſequence, ſuch as of free-will, and the pope's 
power, whether it be of Divine or of human au- 
thority. Such amuſements were by no means 
becoming a true chriſtian ; but rather tended to 
excite a hurtful curioſity and foment diſobedience 
among the people. He underſtood alſo that the 
authority of GENERAL COUNCI1LS had been dif- | 
paraged by ſome perſons, who adhered to their own 
opinions moſt pertinaciouſly. This ſort of conduct 

produced much miſchief. In private, and among 
learned perſons, queſtions of that nature might, 
perhaps, be handled advantageouſly, and certainly 
with leſs danger than before an ignorant and ill 
judging multitude. Laſtly, he highly approved 
of his teaching the great truths of ſcripture, pro- 
vided he gave his lectures in a ſpirit of peace and 
obedience to the eſtabliſhed church. 

The anſwer of the biſhop of Merſburg is con- 
ciſe, and borders on ſeverity. He could not un- 
derſtand, and he exceedingly disliked, thoſe. heavy 
cenſures of the Roman pontiff. He lamented that 
Luther bad injected ſcruples into the minds of the 
people concerning the ſacrament ; and, in his judg- 
ment, a man of ſuch ſignal induſtry might employ 
his talents in a manner, that ſhould be mpre con- 
ducive to the promotion of chriſtian charity, and 
the ſalvation of mankind, —— This biſhop calls 


Luther his “ Venerable brother.” — The arch- 
biſhop of Mentz addreſſes him with the terms, 
« Honorable, religious, and beloved in Chriſt,” 
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But beſides what have been mentioned, there are 
other writings of Luther, of nearly the ſame date, 
and of much greater importance, 


A. P. ' His celebrated letter to the pontiff Leo X. in 
1520. the year 1520, and his treatiſe on Chriſtian liberty, 


were the effect of the laſt effort of Charles Miltitz, 
to produce a reconciliation between the reformer 
and the court of Rome. As Luther was an 
eccleſiaſtic of the Auguſtine order, Miltitz en- 
deavoured to perſuade the fathers of that fraternity 
to depute, from their general aſſembly, then held 
in Saxony, ſome perſons who ſhould perſuade their 
refractory brother to deſiſt from his oppoſit ion to 
the lawful commands of his ſuperiors. This mea- 
ſure was tried; and Luther received the deputation 
with the, moſt kind and dutiful attention; and very 
ſoon afterwards he had a friendly conference 
with Miltitz himſelf. A diftin& account of this 
part of the negotiation of the pope's nuncio is con- 


tained in the following letter of Luther to Spala- 


latinus * and it is the more expedient that we 
ſhould have recourſe to this authentic document, 
becauſe the whole affair has been miſerably mis- 


| repreſented by papal writers, and particularly by 


Maimbourg+, who compares Luther to the traitor 
Judas, and the Auguſtinian fathers to the holy apoſ- 
tles. Miltitz and myſelf,” ſays Luther, met at 
Litchtemberg; ,and we have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing terms, — from which RHE entertains the moſt 
ſanguine hopes. I am to print and publiſh ſome little 
tract, and preface it with a letter to the pontiff. 
That letter is to contain a narrative of my proceed- 
ings, and an affurance that I never intended any 
perſonal affront to his Holineſs; at the ſame time 
I] am allowed to lay a heavy load of blame upon 
Eckius. As this plan is founded in the moſt per- 

| fect 
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fect truth, it is impoſſible that I ſhould have the 
ſmalleſt objection to it. In the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, I mean to propoſe filence on both fides; 
in order that nothing of a conciliatory nature may 
be omitted on my part. I need not tell you, that 
it has always been my wiſh to bring about peace. 
I ſhall have every thing ready in a few days. If the 
event ſhould anſwer our hopes, all will be well; 
but if it ſhould not, I have ſtill no doubt, but 
600D will be the conſequence *.“ 

This is evidently the language of a man, who 
was not very anxious concerning the ſucceſs of the 
project in contemplation. The. popiſh adyocates 
go much further, and accuſe the reformer of 
actual inſincerity towards the Roman See. His 
humble profeſſions of obedience, his wiſhes for 
peace and unity, and his decorous treatment of the 
perſon of Leo X., they think, were all downright 
hypocriſy, and deſigned to ſerve no other purpoſe 
than that of gaining time, and rendering the pon- 
tificate ridiculous. But theſe raſh charges will 
not be regarded for a moment by any one who at- 
tends to the unfeigned diſcloſures, which Luther 
repeatedly made of his moſt ſecret ſentiments. 
Early in the year 1520, he writes to Spalatinus 
thus; © I am extremely diſtreſſed in my mind. I 
have not much doubt but the pope is the real 
Antichriſt, The lives and converſation of the popes, 
their actions, their decrees, all agree moſt wonder. 
fully to the deſcriptions of him in Holy Writ.“ It 


is to theſe views of the true nature of the papacy, — 


which were every day becoming clearer in Luther's 
mind,—that we are to aſcribe that ſpecies of in- 
difference with which he looked to the termination 
of the preſent negotiation, The man, who was 
almoſt convinced of the Antichriſtian character of 
the 
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the whole Romiſh ſyſtem, could- feel no great 


anxiety to obtain the approbation of the Sovereign 
pontiff, With a truly chriſtian ſpirit he ſeems to 
have reſigned the event to the divine diſpoſal, and 
to have cheriſhed a full perſuaſion in his own 
mind, that ſome great 600D to the church of God 
would reſult from the ſtep, which he was about to 
take, If the court of Rome ſhould adopt prudent 
and temperate counſels, a reformation of abuſes 
and a revival of pure religion might ſtill take place 


under the eſtabliſhed hierarchy ; and if they con- 


tinued to turn a deaf ear to intreaty, - vice, and 
remonſtrance, fuch preſumption and arrogance 
would more ſtrongly mark the features of Anti- 


chriſt, and haſten his downfal. 


It muſt be owned, however, that it was no eaſy 
matter for the Saxon reformer, in his preſent ſtate 
of mind and circumſtances, to deviſe an epiſtle to a 
haughty pontiff, which ſhould exhibit a becoming 
ſenſe of ſubordination, do juſtice to his own con- 


| ſcience and cauſe, and, at the ſame time, eſcape the 


animadverſion and cenſure of his enemies. But 
the honeſt mind of Luther, by ſimplicity and 
plain dealing, often effected that, which it would have 
puzzled an intriguing miniſter of ſtate to compaſs 
by the moſt artful policy. He has not, indeed, on 
this occaſion, eſcaped the oppoſite charges of hypo- 


critical courteſy and of andacious inſolence; but as 


theſe have been made only by bigoted and ill-inform- 
ed zealots of the Roman religion, we may diſmiſs 


the ſlander without further notice“ . The epiſtle to 


Leo, as well as the treatiſe on chriſtian liberty 
which accompanied it, are extant; and are laſting 
monuments of the good ſenſe, integrity, and firm- 
neſs of their author. They alſo merit particular 
attention on account of their being among the . 
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if not the very laſt, of Luther's writings, in which 
he profeſſes obedience to the Romiſh church and 
to pontifical authority. Having already adverted, 
more than once, to the motives which probably 
induced him to treat the rulers of that church in a 
reverential manner, long after he had ſeen juſt 
cauſe to mourn over their ſcandalous practices, it 
will be unneceſſary to make further remarks on the 
civil and dutiful terms in which he addreſſes Leo X. 
Every conſiderate perſon. muſt allow, that while 
Luther remained a member of the Roman-catholic 


communion, he was bound, upon all occaſions of 


intercourſe with his ſuperiors, to uſe the decent and 
cuſtomary language of a ſubordinate eccleſiaſtic. 
That truly excellent and: judicious proteſtant, 
Seckendorf, in his hiſtorical commentary on Lu- 
theraniſm, calls on all the bittereſt enemies of the 
reformation, to lay aſide their prejudices, to read 
over and over again Luther's laſt letter to the pon- 
tiff, and not to ſtifle the honeſt convictions of 
their judgment and conſcience. They cannot, he 


thinks, but admit, how well contrived it was to 


ſtir up the mind of Leo to a ſerious inveſtigation 
and correction of abuſes. It treated the pope him- 
ſelf with the greateſt tenderneſs and reſpect, while 
the raſh, impolitic proceedings of Cajetan and 
Eckius were expoſed in juſt ſtrains of cenſure and 
reproach. The whole letter is much too long to 
find a place in this hiſtory. A general account of 
it will, however, be expected; and the rather, as it 
may ſeem ſurpriſing that Seckendorf, who, on moſt 
occaſions, is ſuthciently copious in his extracts, and 


who reckons this compoſition among the few wri- 


tings which are truly admirable, does not produce a 


ſyllable of it among his numerous articles and 
additions +, | 


F | | | In 
* Pages 350 and 388 of this Vol. 
+ Sleidan gives the ſubſtance of it in. brief; and the whole is 
to be found in Luther's Works. Vol. 2. Wit. 
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In the exordium of his letter, Luther declares, 
that though he had been compelled, by the perſe- 
cutions of ſuch as flattered his Holineſs, to appeal 
from the Roman See to a future council, yet he 
had never harboured the leaſt ill will to the pontiff, 
but had always prayed God to beſtow upon his per- 
ſon and See every kind of bleſſing. He had learnt, 
he ſaid, to deſpiſe, in general, the threats of thoſe - 
who were continually alarming him with the pon- 
tifical vengeance ; nevertheleſs it gave him pain to 
be repreſented as one, who had not ſpared even the 
pope himſelf, Such an accuſation he could not 
treat lightly, as it was in fact, he ſaid, the true cauſe 
of that very letter to his Holineſs, which he was 
then writing; 

He owned, that he had treated the impious 
doctrines of his adverſaries with much ſeverity; and 
he was ſo far from repenting of what he had done 
in that reſpect, that, whatever man's judgment 
might be, he intended zealouſly to perſevere in the 
ſame practice. He was ſupported by the example 
of Chriſt, of St. Paul, and the prophets; whereas 
the delicate ears of the preſent age, accuſtomed to 
nothing but moſt pernicious flattery, could not en- 
dure plain truths. He was not, however, conſcious 
that he had in any inſtance ſpoken of the PERSON 
of the preſent pontiff in a manner which was not 
highly reſpectful; and if he had really done other- 


wiſe, there was nothing which he more thoroughly 


diſapproved, or would be more ready to retract. 
Moreover, he ſaid, that Leo X. was ſo generally 
celebrated for leading a blameleſs life, that it would 
not be in the power of the greateſt character to in- 
jure his unſullied reputation. He was not yet ſo 
ſtupid as to think of attacking a man, whom every 


body praiſed. Beſides, it had never been, nor ever 


ſhould be his practice to inveigb, even againſt 1 
5 | who 
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who were notorious for bad morals. It gave him 
no pleaſure to dwell on the faults of any man; he 
was ſufficiently conſcious of the beam in his-own 
eyc, and would never be the firſt to caſt a ſtone at 
the adulterous woman. His ſole object, his ſole 
contention, related to the DIVINE WORD. Every 
thing elſe he was ready to give up to any perſon, 
but he could never give up his right to ſet forth the 
WORD OF TRUTH. Whoever had conceived diffe- 
rently, either of him or his writings, had miſtaken 
the matter, . 

But the pope's s EE, or, in other words, the Court 
oF RoME, neither Leo nor any man living could 
deny, was more corrupt than Babylon and Sodom. 
Luther declared, that he conſidered that court as 
deſperately wicked: he deteſted it ; he had with- 
ſtood it, and ſhould continue to withſtand it as long 
as he preſerved any thing of the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
It was a moſt licentious den of thieves : Antichriſt 
could add nothing to its impiety. What can a 
pope do among ſuch monſters of wickedneſs, even 
ſuppoſing him to be ſupported by three or four 
learned and excellent cardinals? He is like a lamb 
in the midſt of wolves, as a Daniel among the 
lions, or as an Ezekiel among ſcorpions. 

He moſt fincerely wiſhed that Leo X. could be 
induced to live on his own patrimony, or on ſome 
petty eccleſiaſtical preferment, and reſign the pon- 
tificate, which in reality was now only fit for thoſe 
ſons of perdition who flattered him on account of 
his glorious preeminence. O! Leo, ſaid he, you 
fit on a moſt inauſpicious and dangerous throne. 
The more wicked and execrable your court is, the 
more readily do they uſe your name and authority, 
to ruin the fortunes and the ſouls of the people, to 
multiply their villanies, and to oppreſs the whole 
church of God. I ſpeak the truth, becauſe I wiſh 
you well, If Bernard, with an honeſt freedom, de- 
plored 
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plored the ſituation of pope Eugenius, at à time 
when there was room for better hopes of the court 
of Rome,—though even then very corrupt ;—why 
may not we, after an accumulation of moſt ruinous 
corruptions for upwards of three hundred years, be 
allowed to ſpeak freely? Thoſe, who thus complain 
and execrate thecourtof Rome, are your beſt friends, 
and do you the beſt ſervices. - Nothing can be 
more oppoſite to Chriſt and his religion than the 
practices of the Roman See. | 

He faid, he could go till further, and honeſtly 
declare that, to inveigh, even againſt the corrupt 
court of Rome, was a thought which had never 
entered his mind. He had conſidered the caſe 


of that court as deſperate; he had ſaid, He, that 


is filthy, let him be filthy till *;” and he had 
actually given himſelf up to the ſtudy of the holy 
ſcriptures, with the view of being uſeful to his 
brethren with whom he lived in the univerſity, 
While he was proſecuting this plan, in a peace- 
able and quiet manner, and with a fair proſpe& of 
ſucceſs, John Eckius, laying hold of a ſingle word, 
which had caſually eſcaped him concerning the 
ſupremacy of the Roman church, had drawn him 
unexpectedly into a public diſputation. This oſ- 
tentatious Thraſo pretended to venture every thin 
for the glory of God and the honour of the apoſ- 
tolic See, whereas in reality he was ſeeking, not the 
ſupremacy of St. Peter, but his own rank and ag- 
grandizement among the Divines of the age; and, 


in this view, he had ſuppoſed it might be of con- 


ſiderable uſe to him, if he could drag Luther in 
triumph. Puffed up with the idea of being able 
to abuſe the papal authority to his own purpoſes, 
the Sophiſt had looked forward to certain victory; 
and now that he had utterly failed, he was carried 
away with moſt outrageous paſſion, conſcious that 

1 
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it was by his own fault and not Luther's, if the 
latter, in defending himſelf, had ſaid any thing 
which might diſcredit the Roman See. 

Luther then intreated the pope, that he might be 
permitted, to ſay a word in ſupport of his own cauſe, 
and alſo to point out thoſe who were the real EN E- 
MIES of his Holineſs. He took it for granted that 
Leo was well acquainted with the proceedings of 
his imprudent, unfortunate, nay unfaithful, legate, 
cardinal Cajetan, This man, he faid, might have 
compoſed all the differences with a ſingle word. 
He had only to preſcribe to Luther's adverſaries 
the ſame filence, which, on that condition, Luther 
had: promiſed to preſerve. Whereas, not content 
with this fair compromiſe, he began to juſtify the 
licentious practices of his enemies, and to inſiſt 
upon a recantation from him, even when the pon- 
tifical mandates by. no means warranted ſo tyran- 
nical a demand. Thus the pleafing hopes of an 
accommodation had been ruined and the diſſenſion 
much exaſperated, All the miſchief, which fol- 
lowed, was to be aſcribed entirely to Cajetan and 
not to Luther, who in vain had exerted every nerve 
to procure peace and filence. | 

Charles Miltitz, he ſaid, had uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to repair the harm which had been 
cauſed by the pride and temericy of Cajetan; but 
had been prevented from bringing matters to a ſuc- 
ceſsful iſſue by the unſeaſonabſe diſputations of 
Ecx1vs. This was the name of the pope's real 
enemy. He was a man, who did not ſeek truth but 
lory ; a man, who, by falſehood, pretence, and arti- 
ce, had, from the beginning of thele troubles, done 
every thing he could to confound men's judgments 
and inflame their paſſions; and who, it could not 
be denied, had brought to light, through his ſelfiſh 
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and intemperate conduct, many of the ignomini- 
ous corruptions of the court of Rome. 

From this inſtance, he ſaid, the pope might 
learn, that no enemy was more pernicious than a 
flatterer. At this very time the papal authority 
languiſhed ; even the name of the Roman court 
excited diſguſt; while its diſgraceful ignorance was 
the topic of common converſation. Little or no- 
thing might have been ſaid of theſe things, if the 
conciliatory meaſures of Miltitz and himſelf had 
not been defeated by Eckius. | 

Laſtly, Luther informed the pope, that ſome 
principal perſons of his own order, at the particu- 
lar inſtance of Miltitz, had requeſted him to addreſs 
his Holineſs in reſpectful terms; to defend, at the 
ſame time, his innocence with becoming humility; 
and to expreſs a hope, that the native goodneſs of 
Leo X. would deviſe ſome expedient by which the 


miſunderſtanding between them might be prevented 


from being puſhed to the laſt extremity. He ſaid, 
this meaſure ſo entirely harmonized with what he 
had always offered and wiſhed, that now, with the 
greateſt humility, he beſought his Holineſs to im- 
poſe filence upon thoſe flatterers, who, while they 
pretended peace, were enemies of peace; but xo 
PERSON, he added, muſt defire him to RECANT, un- 
leſs he intended to increaſe the diſſenſions. He fur- 
ther diſtinctly ſtated, that he could not permit any 
RULES to be preſcribed to him for the interpretation 
of the word of God : the word of God ought not 
to be fettered, If theſe two points were granted, 
there was nothing that he would not moſt williagly 
either do or ſuffer, He hated conteſts, and would 
take care to irritate no man. His Holineſs, by an 
ealy mandate, could bring the preſent cauſe before 
himſelf, and enjoin the parties to be ſilent _ 
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live in peace. It had long been his wiſh that this 
ſtep might be taken. 

He concluded, with admoniſhing Leo not to be 
ſeduced by thoſe flatterers, who would make him a 
ſort of god, and would perſuade him, that he can 
command and require every thing; who call him 
the lord of the whole world, deny that any thing 
truly chriſtian can exiſt without his authority, and 
idly prate concerning his power in heaven, in hell, 
and in purgatory. Theſe, Luther ſaid, were the real 
enemies of the pope, and ſought the deſtruction of 
his ſoul : So ſays the prophet Iſaiah, „O my peo- 
ple, they which call thee BLESSED, cauſe thee to 
err*,” Thoſe greatly erred, who placed the pope 
above a general council and the univerſal church, 
and who attributed to him alone the right of inter- 
preting ſcripture. All ſuch perſons were at this 
moment endeavouring to eſtabliſh their own im- 
pieties in the church under the protection of Leo; 
and it was much to be lamented that, through 
people of this delcription, Satan had had great 
ſucceſs, during the times of the predeceſſors of the 
preſent pope. 

If he ſhould be thought to have uſed too great 
freedom in addreſſing ſo dignified a perſonage, a 
ſtrong ſenſe of .duty muſt be his apology. He 
well knew the infinite dangers to which Leo was 
expoſed at Rome, inſomuch that the ſmalleſt aſ- 
fiſtance, even from his meaneſt brother, might be 
ſerviceable. He might perhaps have forgotten the 
majeſty of the pope, while he was diſcharging the 
duty of benevolence; but he had determined to avoid 
all flattery in a buſineſs ſo weighty and full of 
danger; and if, in what he had ſaid, he was not 

| | conſidered 
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conſidered as ſomething more than the pope's moſt 
obedient ſubject, if he was not underſtood to be 
his true friend, THERE was ONE, WHO COULD 
BOTH UNDERSTAND AND JUDGE. 

That he might not approach his Holineſs empty, 
Luther ſaid, he preſented him a little treatiſe on 


Chriſtian. liberty. As an omen of his good hope 


and future reconciliation, he had ventured to dedi- 
cate it to Leo X. himſelf. From the peruſal of it 
a judgment might be formed, in what kind of 
ſtudies its author would have choſen to ſpend his 
time, if he might have been permitted. 


The ſmall treatiſe on Chriſtian liberty was re- 
garded by its author as a COMPENDIUM of the 
Chriſtian life. In the beginning of it he ſays, He 
was conſcious of his want of knowledge, and he 
had no pretenſions to elegance; but, having ſtrug- 
gled through many and various temptations, he 
hoped he had learnt ſomething of the nature of 
faith, and could ſpeak of it more practically, than 
thoſe ſubtle, verbal, diſputants, who ſcarcely under- 
ſtood their own meaning. 

He premiſes two. axioms, which, in appearance, 
contradict each other, but which in reality, he ſaid, 


| _ would be found perfectly conſiſtent. 


1. A chriſtian man is of all men the moſt com- 
pletely free; and is ſubject to none. | 

2. A chriſtian man is of all men the moſt ready 
to ſerve others, and is ſubject to every one *. 

In illuſtration of the former, he ſhews that the 
Chriſtian is juſtified and filled with all good, and 
made a true fon of God by faith alone. And 
though,” ſays he, he is abundantly juſtified in- 
wardly, according to the ſpitit, through faith, poſ- 
ſeſſing whatever he ought to have,—except that the 

principle 
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23238 of faith ought to grow ſtronger in him day 
y day, —yet, while he remains upon earth in this 
mortal ſtate, he muſt keep his body in ſubjection, 
and perform thoſe duties which reſult from an inter- 
courſe with his fellow- creatures. Here then it is, 
in the chriſtian ſcheme, that works are to be 
pou ; here it is that ſloth and indolence are for- 
- bidden; and here the convert is bound to take care 
that, by faſting, watching, labour, and other ſuit- 
able means, his body be fo exerciſed and ſubdued 
to the ſpirit, that it may obey and conform to the 
inward and new man, and not rebel and obſtruct 
the operations of faith, as it is naturally inclined 
to do, if not reſtrained. For the inward man, 
being created after the image of God, by faith re- 
joices through Chriſt, in whom he poſſeſſes fo great 
treaſure; and hence his only employment and de- 
light is to ſerve God freely in love.“ 
- He elucidates the ſecond axiom by deſcribing 
the ſecret reflections of a truly humble chriſtian. 
« Behold ; on me, a miſerable mortal and worthy of 
condemnation, God, of his mere pity and kind- 
neſs, without the leaſt merit on my part, hath be- 
ſtowed all the riches of his righteculcel and falva- 
tion, ſo that I no more ſtand in need of any thing 
except faith, by which I may appropriate and ſe- 
cure theſe bleſſings. To ſuch a F. ather, who over- 
whelms me with his ineſtimable loving kindneſs, 
muſt I not liberally, cheerfully, and with my whole 
heart do every thing which 1 ſhall know to be 
_ pleaſing in his fight? I therefore, after the ex- 
ample of Chriſt, and as far as I am capable of 
imitating him, would give up myſelf to my neigh- 
bour, as Chriſt hath given up himſelf for me; Iam 
determined to do nothing in this life, except what 
I ſhall ſee to be conducive to his good, ſince by 
Vor. IV. E x faith 
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282 myſelf abound in all bleſſings through 
Chriſt.” - | vt. 
_ He proceeds to ſhew, that, Papal, Epiſcopal, 
Monaſtic, Eccleſiaſtical, and Political mandates, 

ought to be obeyed, in many inſtances from a re- 
gard to the expreſs will- of God; in others from a 
ſenſe of the expediency of the injunctions, and 
again in others, from a principle of pure benevo- 
lence, which in imitation of our Lord, performs 
and endures many things not in their own nature 
neceſſary, for the ſake of peace and order, and that 
offence may not be given to our fellow - creatures. 
« Thus,” continues Luther, A man, who has a 
right notion of this ſubject, may decide for himſelf 
without danger in an infinity of caſes. A free 


chriſtian man will ſay, I will faft, I will pray, I 


will do this, or that, becauſe men have ordered me 
to do ſo. It is not that the thing is neceſſary to 
my juſtification or ſalvation, but I ſhall. hereby. 
comply with the wiſhes or directions of the pape, 
the biſhop, the community, the magiſtrate, or 
laſtly, my neighbour. I will do and ſuffer all 
things, as Chriſt voluntarily did and ſuffered much 
more for me, and became ſubject to the law on 
my account.“ Nay even though tyrants ſhould 


uſe compulſion and violence, the rule of ſubmiſ- 
ſion continues ſtill the ſame, as long as nothing is 


required which is contrary to God's command- 
ments. But then we muſt never think that, by 


ſuch acts of external obedience, we make an 


atonement for our ſins, or purchaſe ſalvation; for 
by theſe means Chriſtian Liberty is totally extin- 
guiſhed, as muſt ever be the caſe where the true 
principles of Chriſtian Faith are not known. 
There were ſome, he ſaid, who would vitiate 
the very beſt doctrines, and the very beſt diſ- 
DE 14 | courſes, 
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courſes, by miſunderſtanding them. Let ſuch per- 
ſons try if they could underſtand the few words he 
was about to fay. * Many impure characters, 
when they hear of this liberty of the Goſpel, uſe 
it for an occaſion to the fleſh, and form no other 
idea of chriſtian freedom than an exemption from 
all rules and ordinances. 'They greedily lay hold 
of this exemption, and pay no regatd to things, 
which relate eſſentially to the chriſtian religion.— 
Let us hearken to the ſcripture, and turn not 

from it to the right hand, or to the left“. By 
that unerring guide. it appears, that as no man 
is juſtified by his attention to works and ritual ob- 


ſervances, ſo neither is he juſtified by the neglect 


and contempt of them. The faith of Chriſt does not 
free us from the neceſſity of performing good works, 
but from the preſumption of ſeeking juſtification: by 
them. Rules and precepts are neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in human life. Impetuous and inexperienced 
youth muſt be diſciplined by uſeful labour, and the 
body muſt be brought into ſubjection by theſe 
means. A prudent and faithful miniſter of Chriſt 
will inſtru his people in theſe things, but in fo 
ed a manner, as to prevent, ſo far as in him 

es, the prevalence of a {elf-righteous ſpirit. For 
this is eaſily introduced, unleſs faith be conſtantly 
inculcated. If faith be kept out of ſight and 
human conſtitutions alone be taught, peſtilent and 
impious traditions, which ruin the ſoul, will bear 
all the ſway in the church, as is at preſent the caſe 
of the Chriſtian world; pontiffs and ſchoolmen 
will confound the minds of men by their decrees 
and ſentences; and an infinite number of ſouls will 
be dragged into perdition; fo that antichriſt will 


appear indeed in all his horrors. 
Luther had repeatedly expreſſed a wiſh, that he 
| | 8 15 might 
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might have leiſure to attend to uſeful ſubjects, and 
not be continually diverted from them by pole- 
mical diſputes. In the treatiſe, of which the ſub- 
ſtance of ſome remarkable paſſages has been laid 
before the reader, he ſeems to have given a ſpeci- 
men of what he conceived to be ſalutary, practical, 
doctrine. And, though he cannot, as yet, be ſup- 
poſed to have arrived at perfect accuracy in his 
views of the Goſpel, every intelligent ſtudent of 
divinity will ſee the lineaments of true Chriſtianity. 
The ſubjects, which he treats, are in their own 
nature myſterious; and by no means agreeable to 
the prejudices of human nature in its preſent ſtate. 
. EVANGELICAL TRUTH itſelf appears to ſtand be- 
tween two precipices, equally deſtructive, Self- 
righteouſneſs and Antinomianiſm. To deſcribe it 
in ſuch a manner as to leave it liable to neither of 
theſe impurations, is no eaſy matter. Even thoſe, 
who, by ſound experience are practical adepts in 
the goſpel-myſtery, are not always happy in con- 
. veying wholeſome inſtruction to others. Langu 
itſelf is apt to fink under the weight of the real 
doctrines of grace, and proves unequal to the deſcrip- 
tion of that ſpiritual underſtanding which furniſhes 
the CHRISTIAN HEART with conceptions pecu- 
harly ſcriptural. Ts it to be wondered at therefore, 
that the man, who, after a filence of many cen- 
turies, firſt undertook to wits and methodiſe the 


doctrines of the goſpel according to the principles 


of the New Teſtament, ſhould not always be able 
to do full juſtice to his fubje&? In explainin 
however the principles of Chriſtian | Liberty, an 
in guarding them againſt evils and abuſes on the 
right hand and the left, he ſeems, on the whole, 
to have preſerved the due medium; and it is a 
marvellous inſtance of divine goodneſs, that the 
firſt completely Evangelical Roemer could unite 
3 5 ſuch 
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ſuch uncommon vehemence of ſpirit with ſo much 
good ſenſe and fo great nicety of judicious diſcri- 
mination. | | 

From theſe extracts and quotations we allo ſee 
how far remote the author was from being a tur- 
bulent, ſchiſmatical, licentious, demagogue. Con- 
vinced as he now was, that the biſhop of Rome 
had no divine - juriſdiction, he ſo far reverenced 
the Providence of God in eſtabliſhing ſyſtems of 
government, -and continuing them for ages among 
mankind, that he was willing to try, whether ſcrip- 
tural truths might not be taught and ſupported in 
the chriſtian world, without the convulſion of a 
complete ſeparation. Nor were his ſuſpicions of the 
entirely Anti-chriſtian nature of the popedom con- 
firmed, till he found by Renee that an evan- 
gelical miniſtry could not ſubſiſt under ſo corrupt 
a hierarchy.— With what extreme ignorance then 
of authentic eccleſiaſtical documents do many fac- 
tious ſpirits undertake to juſtify their turbulence 
and temerity by the example of Martin Luther! 

The Romiſh writer Maimbourg gives the follow- 
ing account of the Treatiſe on Chriſtian Liberty. 
Luther ſent it to the pope for the purpoſe of inſulr- 
ing him. He repreſents faith as doing every thing. 
It juſtifies us, it makes us free, it ſaves us; and all 
| this without the help of good works, which are of 

no uſe towards ſalvation, even though they pro- 
ceed from faith.“ „ 

From Monſ. Du Pin, who of all the papal ad- 
vocates is, in general, by far the moſt candid and 
the moſt to be relied on, one might have expected 
a more ingenuous and inſtructive eriticiſm, eſpe- 
. cially, on a work which lays aſide all ſpeculative 
diſquiſition, and treats only of the eflential doc- 
trines of the goſpel, and the way which every indi- 
vidual finner muſt ſeek eternal ſalvation. Though 


n ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently prolix in other matters, he gives but a 
ſentence or two reſpecting this treatiſe. It is,” 
ſays he, © full of pious maxims, but he maintains in 
it his ERROR of juſtification by faith alone. Yet, he 
tells us, he does not reject good works, but on the 
contrary exhorts men to the practice of them; but 
he condemns thoſe who do them with an opinion 
to be juſtified by them, and is perſuaded that they 
make no man juſt? | 
The pious chriſtian will have no difficulty in 
determining where, in theſe inſtances, the charge 
of error and miſrepreſentation ought to reſt, thoug 
he may, perhaps, be a little ſurpriſed to ſee, that in 
former, as well as in modern times, the leading 
truths of the goſpel, in ſpite of every care to inter- 
pret them clearly, and guard them from erroneous 
conſtruction, were oppoſed, miſunderſtood, and 
miſrepreſented. The fact is, men, in all ages and 
under all circumftances, naturally dislike the pure 
doctrines of grace; they are ignorant of God's 
righteouſneſs; they go about to eſtabliſh their own 
righteouſneſs, and do not ſubmit themſelves to the 
righteouſneſs of God“. It was, I conceive, a 
ſtrong conviction of this natural diſlike, which in- 
duced the author of the treatiſe we have now re- 
viewed, to put his readers, at the concluſion, in 
mind of the important truth, — namely, 

„That there was therefore need of PRAYER to 
God that he would be pleafed to incline us towards 
himſelf and make us teachable, and write his laws 
in our hearts, according to his promiſe, —otherwiſe, 
we are ruined for ever. For unleſs he himſelf in- 
wardly teach us this wiſdom, which is ſo hidden 
in myſtery, mere nature-will conſtantly diſapprove 
it and reject it. The reaſon is, nature looks on it 
as fooliſhneſs, and takes offence at it.” This is a 
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moſt valuable obſervation of Luther. He bad his 


e on the great, eſſential, doctrine of juſtification 


by faith, which was always his favourite theme. He 
had taken peculiar pains to ſecure it both from 
abuſe and from miſconception. It was only a little 
before, that he had ſaid, We are ſo far from re- 
jecting good works, that we teach the neceſſity of 
them, and lay very great ſtreſs on their being done. 
We never ſay any thing againſt them on their own 
account; it is the impious notion that they can 
juſtify which we condemn.” Still he well knew, 
that nothing he could ſay, would be effectual to 
reach the hearts, or even the underſtandings of man- 
kind. Still they would infallibly exclaim, This 
. 1s a dangerous tenet, this is faith without works.” 
— He therefore wiſely admonithes us ro pray for a 
divine influence; and he beſeeches God to © ſhew 
the light of his countenance that His way may be 


known upon earth, his ſaving health among all 


nations,” 


If the leaſt doubt could be c whether 


the Saxon reformer was a man both of acute under- 
ſtanding and indefatigable induſtry, it would be 
eaſy to particularize ſeveral of his excellent publi- 
cations, during the years 1519, 1520, &c. which 
have not been mentioned. The cRabliſhed hierar- 
chy had, as it could not fail to have, many ſupport- 
ers. The heretical innovator was attacked from all 
quarters; and it may be ſufficient to add, that 
Luther always anſwered his enemies with perſpi- 


cuity and vigor, and in ſeveral inſtances with great 


brilliancy of wit and poignant ſarcaſm: never was 
it more truly faid of any man, TRAT AHR was 
"HIMSELF A HOST, 1) | 

Doubtleſs this extraordinary ſervant of God is 


the object of our admiration, much more than of 


Ek k 4 = our 
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our pity; nevertheleſs, when I view the champion 
of that Chriſtian liberty which we at this day enjoy, 
calumniated, irritated and provoked, hunted down, 
and almoſt ſtruggling for his life, it is with infinite 
ſatisfaction that I find the eloquent pen of Me- 
lancthon begins, about this time, to appear, in 
reply to ſome of Luther's adverſaries. With what 
ſpirit he was treading in the ſteps of his academical 
friend may, in ſome meaſure, be inferred from his 
anſwer to a declamatory compoſition which was 

ubliſhed at Leipfic under the name of Thomas 

hadin. A ſhort extract muſt however ſuffice; 
important materials crowd upon us. The very 
terms, grace, faith, hope, and charity, have an en- 


tirely different meaning, in the ſcriptures, from 


THAT which faſhionable” divines give them in their 


_ ſcholaſtic diſcufſions. We have not only loſt the 
doctrine, but even the very language of Chriſti- 


anity. GRACE is a word, which denotes SOME 
ir of God through Chriſt, but where does it 
ſignify, as they interpret it, A FORM or SOUL? Or 


-whence came. the terms of FA1TH INFUSED and 


ACQUIRED; FORMED, and UNFORMED? Where 
is their authority for teaching that chriſtian minds 


ſhould hope for ſalvation from human merits? Nay, 


whence 1s the origin of the term itſelf, the profane 
term of MERIT? Whence this madneſs of attri- 


| buting virtue to human endeavours rather than to 


the work of the Divine Spirit? The church, ye 
princes! appeals to your faith and piety: ſhe in- 


treats you, enſlaved as ſhe is by philoſophy» and 
human traditions, to emancipate her at 1 from 
her two-fold Babylonian ſervitude.” Me 


ancthon 
then makes heavy complaints of the vices tolerated 
in the univerſities, and the corruptions there im- 


bibed by youth. I have ſeen,” ſays he, ſome 


young men, not ill · diſpoſed, who would have 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed to live and die in total ignorance of letters 
rather than to have purchaſed knowledge at ſo 
dear a rate, who carried nothing away with them 
from the univerſities except a guilty conſcience.” 
If the conduct of Frederic the WIis E had been 
influenced only by prudential and political conſi- 
derations; he may 1 to have been ſufficiently 
tempted, about this period, to have entirely with- 
drawn his protection from Luther. He was in- 
formed by Valentine Deitleben, who was then his 
agent at Rome for the management of ſome parti- 
cular buſineſs,.— That, he could bring nothing to 
a ſucceſsful iſſue with the Roman poatiff; That, 
whatever the pretence might be, he believed the 
real obſtacles were, the offence which the new 
doctrines of Luther had given to the pope and his 
cardinals, and the public report of the encourage 
ment and aſſiſtance which Luther himſelf had re- 
ceived from the prince. | 
The anſwer of the elector is, in ſubſtance, as 
follows, | | 
We never undertook to defend or to patroniſe 
the opinions or, writings of Luther; nor have we 
at this moment any ſuch intention. We do not 
conſider it as our buſineſs to pronounce what is 
right, or wrong, on religious ſubjects: Neverthe- 
leſs we will not difſemble, that we hear the tenets 
of THIS MAN are approved by many learned and 
intelligent perſons. Some time ago we fo far inter- 
_ fered, as to obtain from him a voluntary promiſe 
that he would leave our univerſity and juriſdiction; 
which he would certainly have done, had not 
C. Miltitz, the-pope's own nuncio, intreated us in 
the moſt earneſt manner not to permit him to go 
away; for he expreſſed his fears, leſt, in a different 
ſituation, where the man was not reſtrained by our 
authority, he might proceed to greater lengths. 
N | | | As, 
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As, therefore, there is not the ſmalleſt ground 
for ſuſpecting us to be ill affected to the Roman 


See, we truft that our affairs will not meet with 
any obſtruction from his Holineſs on account of 


falſe charges and inſinuations. "IP 
Io you however we may ſpeak without diſguiſe. 
It is the common converſation here, that Martin 
Luther was drawn into this diſpute about the 
pope's ſupremacy by doctor Eckius, and that he 
has been 4 repeatedly provoked by abuſive publi- 
cations, at Rome and other places, that he found 
himſelf compelled to anſwer them. Moreover, as 
there are now 1n Germany abundance of ingenious 
and learned perſons, and as the laity begin to grow 


- kilful and have a defire to underſtand the ſcriptures, 

there is, in the opinion of many, great reafon to 
fear, that if the pope ſhould continue to reject the 
equitable propoſals of Luther, and wilt not ſubmit 


the cauſe to a fair and unbiaſſed examination, but 
depend merely on eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the diſ- 
ſenſions and conteſts may be exceedingly exaſpe- 
rated, and a return to peace and harmony rendered 
very difficult. The doctrines of Luther have taken 


deep root every where, and the effect muſt be done 


away by perſpicuous and inconteſtable teſtimonies of 
SCRIPTURE, not by eccleſiaſtical proceſſes contrived 
to oppreſs him and to excite terror, otherwiſe it is 
moſt probable, that the bittereſt animoſities, and 
the moſt horrible and deſtructive convulfions will 


. ariſe in Germany, which can be of no ſervice either 


to his Holinefs the Pope, or to any one elſe -. 
This letter, though addreſſed only to the elec- 
tor's. own agent or commiſſioner, Deitleben, would 


doubtleſs find its way to the pontiff and his car- 


dinals. Happily for the cauſe of Chriſtian liberty, 


'THEsE continued to deſpiſe every kind of ſalutary 


advice, 
* Luth. Op. Vol. 2. p. 49. 
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advice, and it is well known how the ſubſequent 
events correſponded with the intimations of the 
ſagacious Frederic. | | | 
In effect, Leo X. liſtened to the advice of his 
moſt pernicious counſellors, and at length, as we 
ſhall ſoon ſee, ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by 
their importunity. Among theſe we may reckon 
Sylveſter Prierias, and Cajetan, and eſpecially Ec- 
kius, who, from the time of his defeat, in the 
diſputation at Leipſic, breathed nothing but fury 
and reſentment againſt Luther, and, without loſing 
a moment, had repaired to Rome, in the full pur- 
— of executing vengeance on the man, who had 
lowered his pride, and checked his ambitious ex- 
Qations. Inſtead of profiting by the prudent 
ſuggeſtions of Frederic, which were conveyed to 
the court of Rome, through Deitleben, in lan- 
guage ſufficiently reſpe&ful though at the ſame 
time firm and ſignificant, . the pont iff affected to 
underſtand the elector's letter of inſtruction to his 
agent in a ſenſe directly oppoſite to the real one. 
He extolled that prince in the higheft terms of 
commendation for having oppoſed the wicked at- 
'tempts of Martin Luther with ſo much piety and 
zeal,; he ſuppreſſed his knowledge of any protec- 
* tion that had been afforded the heretic by the court 
of Saxony; and, with incredible effrontery and 
diſſimulation, he deſired the elector to be aſſured, 
that his ſpirited conduct on the preſent emergency, 
in reſiſting innovation and ſupporting the orthodox 
faith, had very much increaſed that good opinion 
which the Roman See had always entertained of his 
diſtinguiſhed merit. In the ſame letter Leo de- 
clares, that he had received from the very beſt 
characters ſo many teftimonies in praiſe of Frederic, 
as made it hard for him to ſay, whether the wiſdom 
| or 
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or the religion of the prince had lately been more 
conſpicuous? It was a proof of fingular wiſdom that 
he had given no countenance to that peſtilential, 
re madman, who was reviving the ſeditious 
ereſies of the Wickliffites and Huſſites, which had 
already been condemned by the general church; 
but it was the ſoundneſs of his religious principles, 
which only could account for his ſteady adherence 
to the orthodox faith. uh 
The pope concludes with informing the elector, 
that he had ſent him a copy of the determination * 
of the court of Rome reſpe&ing this notorious 
heretic and his deteſtable opinions; and that he 
now relied upon his Highnefs, in the firſt place, to 
exhort Luther to recant with a becoming humility ; 
and ſecondly, if the man perſiſted in his wicked- 
neſs beyond the term of fixty days, to ſeize his 
perſon, and keep him ſafe for the diſpoſal of his 
olineſs. 3 | 
This and the preceding letter are curious ſpeci- 
mens of that ſpecies of epiſtolary correſpondence, 
which frequently takes place among perſons in ele- 
vated fituations, where the writers perfectly under- 
ſtand each other, though they by no means expreſs 
in words the ideas they intend to -communicate. 
The letter of Frederic, which, though addreſſed to 
his agent at Rome, we may conſider as defigned for 
the pope himſelf, diſplays throughout, both the 
extraordinary ſagacity and the manly reſolution 
which characterized that great prince; while the 
pope's anſwer, under the diſguiſe of a diſguſting 
flattery, betrays the moſt preſumptuous and arbi- 
trary defigns. Frederic, though his expreſſion 
* This was the pope's bull in which Luther was condemned. 
An account of it and its conſequences will be given in the next 
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are modified with a courtly dexterity, and with 
that obſequiouſneſs to the hierarchy in which he 
was educated, breathes nothing but ſincerity, mode- 
ration and peace; whereas Leo X. even in his con- 
deſcenſion, is inſolent; and by his ridiculous in- 
conſiſtency in praiſing the elector and at the ſame 
time adopting violent counſels, demonſtrates both 
the ignorance and the temerity of. his adviſers. 
The intelligent reader, who is accuſtomed to exer- 


ciſe his own underſtanding on the facts before him, 


will, by attentively weighing theſe two letters, ſee 


more into the real ſtate of the reformation and the 


character of the elector of Saxony and of the Ro- 
man court, than by reading many pages of hiſtori- 
cal ſpeculation and conjecture, But, 4 EN 

Let us now hear the ſentiments of one, who 
neither loved courts, nor practiſed their arts. — 
When Luther was informed by Spalatinus, that 
the prince's agent at Rome could tranſact no buſi- 
neſs with the pope, becauſe his Holineſs was offended 
on account of the protection afforded by the elec- 
tor to ſo notorious a heretic, his anſwer was in 
ſubſtance as follows, and well deſerves our notice. 
« Tt is entirely 8 to my wiſhes, that our 
illuſtrious prince ſhould ſeparate himſelf from my 
cauſe as he has hitherto done, and expoſe me to 
the public, either to be inſtructed or convicted of 


error. Let them puniſh Sylveſter, Eckius, Cajetan 


and others, who have raiſed theſe diſturbances in 


the church merely to enhance their own conſe- 
/ quence and reputation. Whatever I have done, 


or now do, I do by compulſion. I am always 
ready to be quiet, provided they do not inſiſt upon 
evangelical truth lying dormant. If they will but 
permit chriſtians to walk in the path of ſalvation 
without perſecution, I will give up every thing 
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elſe; and that ſpontaneouſly. - This is all I aſk. 
What can be more equitable? I aſk not for a car- 


dinal's hat, nor for gold, nor what ever at this 


day 1s deemed precious at Rome.—You will ob- 
ſerve that a mind thus diſpoſed. can neither fear 
threats nor be allured by promiſes *. 3 

However, amidſt the various diſtreſſes which 


the attacks of perſecutors on all ſides occaſioned, 


ſeveral circumſtances, took place about the begin- 
ning of the year 1520, which tended greatly to 
encourage the Saxon reformer. 1. The appear- 
ance of Melancthon againſt the papal advocates 
has already been mentioned. 2. Several elaborate 


epiſtles of Eraſmus, written about the ſame period, 


to perſons of learning and eminence, repreſent Lu- 
ther in the moſt reſpectful terms. Some of theſe 
are already, in ſubſtance, before the reader, who 
cannot fail to obſerve, that they muſt have proved 
the more ſerviceable to the cauſe of the reforma- 


tion, becauſe, as Luther himſelf ſays, Eraſmus, 


with his uſual dexterity, did not ſeem to take his 
part, and yet in fact defended him in the very 
ableſt manner }. . Some German noblemen, 
who had imbibed Lutheran -principles, and had 
heard of the dangers to which, from the violenc 
machinations of bigoted Roman catholics, the re- 


former's life was expoſed, ſtepped forward at this 


criſis and generouſly offered him their protection. 
Among theſe, in particular is recorded the name of 


| Sylveſter Schaumburg, a Franconian knight, who 


ſent his ſon to Wittemberg to be inſtructed b 
Melancthon; and, at the ſame time, by a letter moſt 
earneſtly requeſted Luther to accept an aſylum in 


his neighbourhood, where be might be preſerved 


from all harm, by Schaumburg himſelf and a hun- 
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dred other noblemen, till the ſtorm was over, and 
the doctrinal points had undergone a legal exami- 
nation. Luther had the prudence to tranſmit to 
his friend Spalatinus the knight's letter for the in- 


ſpection of the elector; and along with it a very 


ſignificant note which ſhows, how much his hopes 


and confidence were improved upon receiving in- 


formation, that he bad iſo many. friends in Ger- 
many. If it would not,” ſays be, “give the 
prince too much trouble, I could wiſh he would be 
pleaſed to give a hint to his friend cardinal St. 
George at Rome reſpecting the contents of the 
encloſed letter from Sir Sylveſter Schaumburg, that 


my enemies may ſee, they will only make bad 


9 me from Wittemberg; for there 
are thoſe, not in Bohemia, but in the middle of 


Germany, who both can and will protect me 


againſt all their eccleſiaſtical thunders. THERE 


moſt certainly I ſhould expoſe the Roman errors 


and abuſes with greater ſeverity, than I have 
thought it prudent to do at Wittemberg, where 
the authority of the prince and the — of the 
univetſity are ſome -reſtraint to my proceedings. 
As far as reſpects myſelf, the die is caſt. Papal 
wrath, and papal favour are equally deſpiſed by me. 
I no longer wiſh to communicate with the Ro- 
maniſts or to be reconciled to them. Let them 
condema me and burn my books; and if, in re- 
turn, I do not publicly condemn and burn the 
whole maſs of pontifical law, it will be becauſe I 
cafinot find fire. They will not ſucceed in this 
conteſt. The Lord, who knows me to be a moſt 
grievous ſinner, will, I doubt not, finiſh his own 
work, either through me as his inſtrument, or 
through another“. +. 540 eil 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to mention, that the Saxon 
Feformer, when he wrote this note, had made up 
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his mind reſpecting an accommodation with the 
court of Rome. In various ways he received 
almoſt daily information of their violent proceed- 
ings againſt his doctrines, his writings, and his 


perſon®*; he ſoon expected to hear of a cruel and 


unjuſt ſentence; and it behoved him to make ſome 


proviſion for his ſafety. Under theſe circum- 


ſtances, the generous propoſal of protection by 
Schaumburg and his affociates muſt have been 


grateful news; and though Divine Providence di- 


reed his valuable life to be preſerved in a different 
manner, yet the certain knowledge of having fo 
many powerful friends in the heart of Germany, 
together with the pleaſing option of taking ſhelter 
among them in caſe of emergency, produced a 
moſt viſible and deciſive effect on his mind. We 
may judge of this by comparing the ſpirit of the 
preceding ſhort letter to Spalatinus, with that of 
the following, which was written to the fame friend, 
juſt before the kind intentions and voluntary ſup- 
port of the German noblemen were made . 


to him. Alluding to the bitter accuſations of the 


Romaniſts, he expreſſes himſelf to the following 


effect. You know that I have much more right 


to complain than they. Proofs of this aſſertion 
may be found in my little publications; in which 1 
ſo often own and complain, that I am dragged 
into this conteſt by force. How frequently have I 
propoſed peace and filence? Nay when do I ceaſe 
to beg for better information? My diſpoſition is 
ſtill the fame; ſtill I am ready to be filent, if I 
may be permitted to be ſo; that is, if my enemies 
ſhall alſo be reſtrained from attacking me. All 
the. world knows that Eckius drew me into the 
diſpute about the pope's ſupremacy, for no other 
reaſon but to- injure my perſon, and all my con- 

1 | cerns, 
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cerns, and to expoſe to ridicule both my reputa- 
tion and our univerſity at Wittemberg. And now 
when, they ſee that the man 1s providentially op- 


poſed, they accuſe me of vain: glory. How is it 


that a perſon ſo low and miſerable as I am ſhould 
be ſuſpected of a paſſion for glory; I, who aſk for 
nothing more but that I may be ſuffered to live in 
private, altogether unknown to the world? Let 
thoſe, who pleaſe, ſucceed me in my functions; 
let thoſe, who pleaſe, burn my books; what can I 


ſay more? However I deſire, that one thing may 


be taken along with what I here ſay, namely, that 


if I may not be releaſed from the office of teach- 
ing and explaining the word of God, moſt aſſu- 
redly I will not be. fettered in the diſcharge of my 
miniſtry. I am already ſufficiently burdened with 
my fins; I mean not to add to them the unpar- 


donable crime of remaining in the miniſtry and of 


being unfaithful in it, of being guilty.of an impious 


_ filence, and of the negle& of divine truth and of 


ſo many thouſand precious ſouls.” _. 

Such appears to have been the pious and truly 
benevolent determination of the man, whom an 
elegant hiſtorian, with moſt deplorable prejudice, 
in direct oppoſition to the facts, accuſes of indulg- 
ing a ſpirit of ſelfiſh' reſentment, when he began 
to oppoſe the practice of indulgences®, 

Whoever reflects on the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical 
affairs in the former part of the year 1521, the 
important criſis which was faſt approaching, the 
wiſe and reſolute conduct of Martin Luther, and 
the glorious and happy conſequences of his oppo- 
ſition to the reigning corruptions, will look on 


A. D. 


theſe authentic documents as extremely intereſting, 


and well deſerving the notice of every pious and 
| | grateful 
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grateful proteſtant. It is indeed much to be 


lamented, that theſe, and many other inſtructive 


particulars contained in this chapter, have not, as 


yet, found their way into regular eccleſtaſtical hiſ- 
tories, where they might prove, in ſome degree, an 
antidote to the pert and poſitive aſſertions of pro- 
fane and infidel authors, who know no bounds to 
their miſrepreſentations of religious characters and 


religious tranſactions &. 


* Thus Mr, Hume, beſides his odious miſrepreſentation re- 
petting 1NDVULGENCEsS, which has long ago received a moſt 
complete anſwer from Dr. Maclane in his notes on Moſheim, 
makes not the leaſt ſcruple to ſpeak of the reformation in the 


following manner. 


Not that reaſon bore any conſiderable ſhare, in opening 


men's eyes with regard to the impoſtures of the Romiſh church. 


Again, Many of the reformers adopted an enthuſiaſtic 
ſtrain of devotion, which admitted of no obſervances, rites, or 
ecremonies, but placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, 
in inward viſion, rapture, and ecſtacy,” 

Soon after he fpeaks of Leo X. as follows, His * ſound 


JUDGMENT, MODERATION, and TEMPER, were well qualified 


to retard its progreſs; that is, the progreſs of the ſect of re- 
former 


8. 
I will venture to affirm, that it will not be eaſy to produce, 
from any writer of tolerable reputation, aſſertions that have ſo 


little foundation in fact as theſe, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION TILL THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE DIET OF WORMS. 


1 * active ſpirit of Luther was continually 
engaged in the inveſtigation of evangelical 
truth. Hearing of the deſign of the court of Rome 
to publiſh his condemnation, and diſcovering more 
and more of the abuſes of popery, he found him- 


ſelf compelled to proceed in his oppoſition to the 


eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. He ſaw no poſſibility of re- 
treating with a ſafe conſcience; all his offers of 
peace and reconciliation were rejected with con- 
tempt and diſdain; and his bittereſt enemies were 


countenanced and applauded by the pontiff. He 


determined therefore to do his utmoſt to open the 


eyes of all ranks and · orders of men reſpecting the 


abominable practices of the Roman hierarchy. 
Accordingly, about the middle of the year 1 520, 
he publiſhed, in his native language, a little trea- 
tiſe in which he addreſſed the emperor and German 
nobility. His own deſcription of it is conciſe and 
ſignificant, © My little tract,“ ſays he, « againſt 


A. D. 
1520, 


the popedom is now before the public. The ſub- 


ject is, The neceſſity of a reformation in the church. 
It will give great offence at Rome, becauſe it ex- 
poſes the impious arts and violent abuſes of the 
pontifical power.“ : | 


In this work Luther collects a hiſtory of the 


numerous corruptions which for many ages had 
crept into the church; and in particular he de- 
{cribes the miſeries which Germany had ſuffered 
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from the various wars that had been raiſed againſt 
the emperors: by intriguing and ambitious pontiffs, 


for the purpoſe of increaſing their wealth and 


wer. He denies the authority of the pope in 
interpreting ſcripture, fince he was fallible as' well 
as other men; and aſſerts that the ervir and not 
the eccleſiaſtical governors poſſeſſed the right of 
convening general councils. He exhorts the whole 
nation to make a sTAND againſt the pope's en- 
croachments ; he lays open the ſcandalous manners 
and practices of the court of Rome; and deſcribes 
the cardinals as a company of uſeleſs men, who 


drained Italy and Germany of their riches, and 


diſgraced: their profeſſion by their vices. 

The treatiſe comprehends likewiſe a ſelection of 
diſtinct articles concerning the reformation of ec- 
clefiaſticat' affairs, the encouragement of uſeful 
ſeminaries of learning, and the ſtudy of theology. 
The primary object of theology, he ſaid, ought to 
be the interpretation, and underſtanding of the 
ſacred ſcriptures; and the public fchools ſhould 
attend to the pious education of young perſons of 
both ſexes, and the extirpation, or at leaſt the 
correction of various pernicious cuſtoms, which 
antiquity itſelf had now rendered venerable in the 


Chriſtian world. Still he declared, that he did nor 
reject the authority of the pontiff, provided it was. 


regulated by wholeſome laws. He recommends 
moſt particular care to be taken in the choice of 
the college of cardinals, that that body may con- 
ſiſt of pious and ſkilful perſons; and he thinks 
their number ſhould be confined to twelve. 

Thus by a perſevering oppoſition equally firm 


and prudent, the Saxon reformer gradually ſub- 
verted the foundations of. popery; and Germany 


ſaw with admiration the diſplay of a profound prac- 


tical knowledge in eccleſiaſtical ſubjects, from a 


perſon 
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perſon whoſe hours had chiefly been ſpent in the 
{chools and in the monaſtery. Some, however, 
there were, and thoſe the friends of Luther, who 
were ſtartled at the boldneſs of the publication, 
and confidered it as the ſignal for war; but the 
more thinking and judicious part of mankind 
looked: on this meaſure, as the wiſeſt ſtep which, 
even in a mere worldly and prudential light, could 
poſſibly. have been taken, to render contemptible 


and abortive the expected fulminations of the 


Roman court. 
In the Autunin of the ſame year our induſtrious 


_ reformer printed a ſmall treatiſe concerning the 


Babyloniſh captivity of the church. He begins 
this book with an ingenuous acknowledgment that 
he now moſt fincerely repented of the conceſſions 
he had made two years ago reſpecting the nature 
of INDULGENCESs, He was fo conſtantly exer- 


ciſed, he faid, in diſputes and contentions, that 


whether he would or would not, he was compelled 
to become daily more and more learned. He could 


not at that time think of rejecting indulgences en- 


tirely, ſo general was the conſent of mankind in 
their favour, and ſo addicted was he himſelf to 
the ſuperſtitions of Romiſh tyranny. But he now 


underſtood them ta be mere impoſtures, originating 


in in 3 uitous flattery. Their object was to rob 
their money, and to pervert the faith of the 
2oſpel, He heartily wiſhed he could perſuade the 


bookſellers, and all others, to commit to the flames 


every line that he had written on that ſubject, and 
to ſubſtitute in their place this propoſition, 


* ences are the wicked contrivances of Ro- 


flat terers *. 


ME It Ir in this animated compoſition that Luther, for | 
the firſt time I think, calls the Papacy THE KING- 


DOM 
Luth. Op. Vol. II, 
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DOM OF BABYLON. The progrels of his ſentiments 
was in perfect uniſon with the natural motions of 
the human mind, attending to the dictates of con- 
ſcience, and directed by ſerious reflection. It was 
alrogether agreeable to right reaſon that he, who 
had for ſome time ſuſpected the papacy to be Anti- 
chriſtian on account of its multiplied enormities, 
ſhould at length firmly believe it ro be ſo, when it 
reformed no abuſes, acknowledged no miſtakes, 
and exhibited no eccleſiaſtical authority, but in per- 
ſecuting thoſe who endeavoured to promote the 
good of the church, 

Notwithſtanding the generous and ſeaſonable 
protection which had lately been offered to Luther 
by the German nobility, his real ſituation at this 
time was ſufficiently perilous to have filled any 
other perſon with the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions. 
His artful, bitter, and chagrined adverſary Eckius 


had gone to Rome, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſoli- 


Citing the papal cenſures againſt him. He knew 


the man's pride and boundleſs ambition, his perſe- 


vering induſtry, his unexhauſted reſentment. The 
bull of Leo X., which was to put an end to the 
diſſenſions in the church, and perhaps to the exiſ- 
tence of the reformer, was daily expected in Ger- 
many; and Luther might well doubt whether the 
cautious Elector would not ſhrink from the danger 
of hazarding an open rupture with the Roman See, 
whoſe enormous power had already cruſhed ſome 
of the moſt potent German emperors, He had 


indeed good reaſon to believe that Frederic was 


his diſciple from conviction, as well as his protector 
from policy; but that excellent prince might not be 
able to ſupport him in an avowed conteſt of force, 
though, by prudential and dexterous management, 
he had hitherto ſhielded him from miſchief. In 
this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and peril it was impoſſible for 

| Luther 
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Luther to remain unconcerned; yet he diſcovered 
no ſymptoms either of timidity or remiſſneſs. He 
continued to vindicate his own conduct and opinions 
with ſpirit, and to inveigh againſt thoſe of his ad- 
verſaries with vehemence. | | 
From the epiſtolary correſpondence of Spalatinus 
towards the end of the year 1520, we have an op- 


- portunity of learning the exact ſtate of Luther's 


mind, after he had received certain intelligence of 
the arrival of his condemnation at Rome. Spala- 
tinus had been ſent by the elector to examine the 
condition of the univerſity of Wittemberg, and 
alſo to aſk Luther what ſteps he intended to take 


« altogether cheerful, and even in high ſpirits. He 
is determined to write againſt the bull, but with 
moderation, for the elector's ſake. He has re- 
ſolved, as ſoon as he hears of the burning of his 
own books, to treat the pontifical decrees in the 
ſame way. I have ſeen more than thirty letters 


addreſſed to Luther from Suevia, Helvetia, and 


Pomerania. They are written by princes and per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by rank and learning, and are, all 
of them, fall of pious and conlolatory reflections, 
Though two hundred ſtudents are ſaid to have left 
the univerſity, the danger of the plague was the 
chief reaſon of their departure. Moreover, the prin- 
cipal part of them remain, and new ones are daily 


A. p. 
1520. 


reſpecting the pope's bull, © I found him,” ſays he, 


coming in crowds; inſomuch that I myſelf have ſeen 


fix hundred ſcholars attend the lectures of Melanc- 
thon, and four hundred thoſe of Luther, Laſtly, 
neither the pariſh church, nor that of the monaſtery, 
is large enough to contain the multitudes who flock 

to hear the ſermons of Luther.” 
After the court of Rome had heſitated almoſt 
three years, during all which time THE worD oF 
| GOD 
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GOD HAD GROWN AND MULTIPLIED, it was on 


'the fifteenth of June one thouſand five hundred and 


twenty, that Leo X. publiſhed that famous damna- 
tory bull* againſt Luther, which in the event 
proved ſo fatal to the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. Forty- 


one propoſitions extracted out of Luther's works 
are therein condemned as heretical, ſcandalous, and 
offenſive to pious ears; all perſons are forbidden to 


read his writings, upon pain of excommunication ; 
ſuch as had any of them in their cuſtody are com- 
manded to burn them; and he- himſelf, if he did 
not, within ſixty days, ſend or bring his retractation 
in form to Rome, is pronounced an obſtinate he- 


retic, is excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan 
for the deſtruction of his fleſh; and all ſecular * 


Princes are required, under pain of incurring the 
ſame cenſures, and of forfeiting all their dignities, 
to ſeize his perſon, that he might be puniſhed as 
his crimes deſerved t. 

There was a time when the moſt powerful mo- 


narchs would have trembled at ſuch a ſentence. 


That time was now elapſed; and though Eckius 
and his party triumphed as if by one decifive blow 
they had at length annihilated Lutheranifm, the 


.more judicious and diſpaſſionate part of mankind 


beheld this raſh ſtep of the Roman court as the 
certain prognoſtic of increaſed tumults and diſ- 
trations. 

The bull met with different kinds of reception in 
different parts of Germany. In ſome places the 
publication of it was delayed, in others eluded in 
part; and fo odious were the proceedings of the court 
of Rome in this buſineſs, that fear alone dictated to 
many a reluctant and partial obedience to its man- 


dates. For ſome time paſt the followers of Luther had 


been 


® See the note in page 444. of this Vol. 
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been gradually learning to treat eccleſiaſtical, ana- 
themas with little reſpect “; and, on this occaſion, 


they read them with the moſt lively indignation. - 


Even at Leipfic Eckius experienced a very violent 
oppoſition to the promulgation of the bull; and at 
Erfurt it was forcibly wreſted from him, torn to 
pieces, and thrown into the river by armed Acade- 
micians, who aſſembled together and beſieged his 
houſe for that purpoſe. . 

Spalatinus has informed us how little intimidated 
or diſconcerted he found his friend Luther to be on 
the arrival of the bull; but, it ſhould ſeem, that 
ſome weeks before their interview, Luther knew the 
long- expected event had actually taken place. We 
collect this from one of his letters to Spalatinus, 
dated October the thirteenth 1520; an extract of 
which we ſhall lay before the reader, who will, 
doubtleſs, be gratified to ſee his very firſt thoughts 
and reſolutions on this memorable occaſion.. © At 
| laſt the Roman bull is come; and Eckius is the 
bearer of it. I treat it with contempt. I conſider 
it in all reſpects as a machination of Eckius, and 
I attack it as impious and falſe. You fee, that the 
expreſs doctrines of. Chriſt himſelf are here con- 


A.D. 
1520. 


demned; no cauſe aſſigned why I ſhould be deemed 


a heretic; and laſtly J am called, not to a hearing, 
but to a retractation. I ſhall, however as yet, not 
ſeem to know that it is a papal bull, but treat it as 
a fiction and forgery, Oh! how 1 wiſh that the 
emperor Charles V. would a& like a man; and in 
behalf of Chriſt oppoſe the emiſſaries of Satan. On 
my own account I have no fear. Let the will of 
the Lord be done. Neither do I ſee what ſteps the 
prince ſhould take; perhaps, a ſilent connivance is 
his trueſt wiſdom. Everywhere, even at Leipſic, 
b enderfinad, that both the bull and Eckius are 

extremely 
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extremely deſpiſed ; ſo that I almoſt ſuſpect it will, 
of itſelf, come to nothing, if we ourſelves do not 
procure it importance, by diſcovering too great 
an anxiety. I fend you a true copy of the bull, 
that you may ſee what theſe Romans are. If they 
prevail, there 1s an end of the church and of the 
faith of the goſpel. From the bottom of my hearr 
I rejoice that I ſuffer this perſecution in the beſt of 
cauſes; though I am not worthy to undergo tribu- 
lation in fo holy a conflict. I feel myſelf now more 
at liberty, being aſſured that the Popedom is Anti- 
chriſtian, and the feat'of Satan, My only prayer 15, 
that God may preſerve his own people from the 
impious ſeductions of Romiſh adherents. Erasmus 
writes, that the emperor's court overflows with beg- 
gars and dependants, all diſpoſed to promote tyran- 
nical principles, ſo that there 1s no hope in Charles. 
No wonder! Truſt not in princes, or in any child 
of man, for there is no help in them *.“ 

Hiſtorians on both ſides the queftion cenſure 
without mercy the imprudent conduct of the Ro- 
man court in almoſt all their tranſactions with Lu- 
ther. Moreover, they alſo ſuggeſt ingenious plans 
of different kinds , by which it the papal counſels 
had been ſteadily directed, they ſuppoſe all oppoſi- 
tion to the reigning eccleſiaſtical powers might 
have. been cruſhed in the bud. The pious reader, 
however, while he reflects with aſtoniſhment on the 
preſumptuous folly and blind infatuation of the 
Roman hierarchy, will take care always to keep a 
reverential eye on the overruling hand of Providence, 
which, for the wickedneſs of men, often ſhuts their 
eyes that they cannot ſee, and makes their ears 
heavy that they cannot hear 1. If this important 
caution, ſo conſtantly enjoined in ſcripture, be 
totally neglected, or but careleſsly regarded, the 

| = ſtudy 
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ſtudy of hiſtory, otherwiſe ſo beneficial an employ- 
ment, may eaſily obtain a malignant influence over 
both the underſtanding and the affections. An 
habitual attention to SECONDARY CAUSES, where 
the mind has not obtained, from divine revelation, 
any true knowledge of the FIRST GRAND CAUSE, 
nor been duly humbled on account of internal de- 
pravity, has been obſerved, in many inſtances, ſadly 
to increaſe a ſceptical, profane, and atheiſtical turn 
of thinking. On the contrary, when the God of 
the Scriptures is the God in whom we firmly believe 
and humbly truſt, and whoſe attributes we expect 
to ſee diſplayed in his government of the world, we 
then derive uſeful leſſons of inſtruction from the 
contemplation of almoſt every event, which either 
we ourſelves diligently obſerve, of which 1s faith- 
fully recorded by human induſtry. In effect, The 
RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE is the KEY to true wiſdom, 
and to true happineſs; the door of zoTH is ſhut to 
the profane unbeliever. | 


Thole then, who believe that, when the heart of 


a wicked man, as of Pharaoh, is declared in ſcrip- 
ture to be hardened by the Lord, a previous ſtate 
of great ſin and impenitence is the true cauſe of ſo 
awful a judgment, will have no difficulty in com- 
prehending why the Roman pontiff and his adviſers 
ſhould appear to have had their hearts hardened in 
all their conteſts with Luther, The reformer's 
cauſe from the beginning was the cauſe of God and 
his Chriſt; and the Roman See had well nigh. filled 
up the meaſure of its iniquity. On the ſuppoſition 
of any other principle, but a judicial hardening of 
the heart through divine vengeance, the ſtrange 
infatuation of Leo X. ſeems altogether unaccount- 
able. Moſt certainly he was extremely anxious to 
have the bull of Luther's condemnation well received 
among the nations: but MARK the means, which 

that 
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| | that pontiff, ſo celebrated for penetration and dex- 

4 terity, employed to bring about ſo important a 

| | purpoſe. | | 

| 1. The bull itſelf was ill calculated either to 

| convince or filence. The holy ſcriptures had begun 

| to be read in Germany. To theſe Luther conſtantly 
| appealed, and to nothing elſe. By theſe he repeat- 

i edly requeſted that his doctrines might be tried. 

SE The elector Frederic had intimated to the pope 

with ſufficient clearneſs * how dangerous it would 

be, in the buſineſs of Luther, to negle& the teſti- 
mony of ſcripture, and to rely merely on eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. Leo, however, ſtimulated by Eckius and 
other intereſted: eccleſiaſtics, would liſten to nothing 
| that was healing or pacific. Inſtead of confuting 
| the doctrines of Luther and expoſing his hereſics 
| . by ſcriptural arguments, he invokes Jeſus Chriſt, 

St. Peter, St. Paul, and all the Saints of heaven, and 

| in the moſt pompous and unmeaning language 
intreats them to preſerve the purity of the ſacred 
church. He then declares that his Cardinals, and 
his Generals of the regular orders, with other Divines 
and Doctors of Law, had agreed with him in con- 
demning and rejecting forty- one propoſitions of 
Luther, and in pronouncing them falſe, heretical, 
and ſcandalous. But as Father Paul obſerves +, 

. Not a word was faid by which men could infer, 
which were heretical, which falſe, and which ſcan- 
dalous; and thus matters were left in greater doubt 
than before the publication of the bull. This was 

not to appeaſe but to exaſperate the diſcontents of 
the Germans; who thought it an extraordinary 
proceeding that. nice queſtions relative to faith and 
diſcipline ſhould be decided at Rome by courtiers 
only, without the concurrence and.advice of other 
biſhops and learned perſons, and eſpecially the uni- 

verſities 
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verſities of Europe.—Confiderations of this kind 
ſhowed the neceſſity of that general council to 


which Luther had appealed ſoon aftex the confe- 


rences at Augſburg “. 

2. The wiſeſt and beſt part of the Roman - ca- 
tholics themſelves acknowledge the culpable im- 
prudence of Leo in this violent proceeding againſt 


Luther. But beſides the offenſive contents of the 


bull, it was brought into Germany by Eckius 
himſelf, the avowed enemy of the reformer and his 
friends. A ſtep more indiſcreet than this, or more 
inflammatory in its tendency, could ſcarcely have 
been deviſed. Even the popiſh advocate Palavicini 
owns, that the court of Rome did not herein act 
wiſely, and © that it would have been more conve- 
nient to have made uſe of ſome other perſon, becauſe 


it provoked Luther, and made him not regard the 


execution of the pope's bull as a juſt puniſhment 
received from the hands of the executioner, but as 
a ſmart blow given him by his mortal enemy.” 

Eckivs all the while pretended to be an involuntary 
_= in the buſineſs, alleging that only the cauſe 
religion could have induced him to ſubmit to 

ſo much labour and expenſe. One of his private 
letters however, ſent from Rome, happened to fall 
into Luther's hands; who inſtantly publiſhed its 
contents, and at the ſame time made pertinent re- 
marks on the hypocritical and intereſted motives of 
the writer, which were completely laid open by this 
accident, In fact, the credit of Eckius in Saxony 


was now at the loweſt ebb. He ſent a copy of the 
bull to the univerſity of Wittemberg, and intreated 


them to be obedient to the papal injunctions ; but 
that learned body paid no other regard to his ſoli- 
citations, than to inform the elector of the circum- 
' ſtances, and to intimate to that wis prince, that 
| as 
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as Eckius had not ventured to bring the bull him- 
ſelf, they ſuſpected he had been guilty of ſome unfair 


practices in the buſineſs, 


Theſe ſentiments of the academicians of Wit- 
temberg were communicated in writing to the 
Elector by Peter Bucard, at that time rector of 
the univerſity; and as no anſwer 1s known to have 
been returned, it is moſt probable that Frederic, 
ſatisfied with the favourable diſpoſition of his uni- 
verſity toward Luther, left them to the direction of 
their own judgment in this delicate affair. 

3. Among the unwiſe meaſures at this, time 
adopted by the Roman court, for the purpoſe of 
ſecuring a good. reception throughout Germany to 
the ſentence of Luther's condemnation, may juſtly 
be reckoned the vain attempts which they made to 
influence the elector of Saxony and obtain his 
concurrence in publiſhing the pope's bull. No- 
thing could be worfe calculated to effect this deſign 


than the letter which Leo himſelf ſent to Frederic 


on that occaſion. A weak, unprincipled character 
might eaſily have been ſeduced from the path of 
duty by the inſincere, adulatory, expreſſions of the 
pontiff. But the firm, penetrating, conſcientious 
mind of the elector of Saxony was more than a 
match for Leo and all his.profligate advifers. This 


excellent prince deſpiſed their flattery as he deteſted 


their hypocriſy; and though by nature and habit 


-uncommonly cautious and temperate, he appears 


to have been ſo much provoked by their unjuſt and 


barbarous treatment of his favourite Luther, as to 


diſcover unequivocal marks of diſſatisfaction and 
reſentment. Matters were now come to a erxiſis. 
Either the hero of the reformation was to be aban- 


doned to the. rage and malice of his enemies, or 


the decifions of an iniquitous and deſpotical hie- 


rarchy muſt be withſtood with vigour and reſolu- 


tion. 
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tion, The honeſt fide of this alternative might be 
attended with danger; but happily for the caufe of 
Chriftian liberty, Frederic feared God, increaſed 
in the knowledge of true religion, and grew bolder - 
in its ſupport. 
Thus neither in the ſubject-matter of the bull, 
nor in the choice of Eckius as Nuncio for the 
publication of it in Germany, nor laſtly in the 
pope's epiſtolary ſolicitation of the elector's con- 
currence, did the Roman court diſplay the ſmalleft 
portion of wifdom or foreſight. And it is to the 
ſame ſort of infatuation continuing to pervade their 
counſels, that we are to aſcribe the raſh and inſo- 
lent demands which they directed Aleander to make 
from the elector . This prince was at Cologne, on 
his return from the coronation of the new em- 
peror Charles V., where Aleander,—a man of abi- 
lity, learning, and eloquence, but of unſound prin- 
ciples and profligate morals, — having obtained an 
audience, opened his commiſſion in the following 


manner. He ſaid, the pope had entrufted him- 
ſelf and Eckius with the affair of Luther, which 


was of great conſequence to the empire and to the 


whole Chriſtian- world. He did not doubt but 
the elector would imitate the emperor and the other 


princes who had received the pope's determination 
with reſpect. In the pope's name be inſiſted on 
two things;—1. That he would cauſe all Luther's 
books to be burnt; and, 2. That he would either 
put the author of them to death, or impriſon him 
till he ſhould be ſent to Rome. | 
Frederic, after due conſideration, and by the ad- 
vice of his privy counſellors, replied with great 
prudence, firmnels, and ſpirit. He expreſſed much 
ſurpriſe, that after the many proofs he had given of 
piety and obedience, the pope ſhould make fuck 


| | he 
*Aleander was appointed joint-Nuncio with Eckius. 
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he ſaid, that during his abſence from his own do- 
minions on account of the emperor's coronation, 
Eckius had brought ſeveral of his ſubjects into 
trouble and danger; and, that as this was entirely 


CONTRARY to the intention even of the bull itſelt, 


which ſpecified no perſon whatever but Luther, he 
left it to the pope's nuncios to judge, how very 
diſguſting ſuch things muſt be to a prince who 
had merited a very different treatment: he could 
not pretend to ſay, what ſteps had been taken in his 


abſence by his ſubjects in general, or by Luther in 


particular againſt theſe ſevere proceedings. He 
believed it poſſible that vaſt multitudes of all ranks 
and orders might adhere to Luther, and favour his 
appeal. The elector himlelf however, and his bro- 


ther John, he faid, always reverencèd the Holy See; 


and if Luther had done, or ſaid, or written, any 
thing unworthy of a Chriſtian or a Divine, he ſhould 


meet with no ſupport from his prince. Frederic 


then put Aleander in mind, That in conſequence of a 
promiſe from Cajetan that the differences ſhould be 
ſettled in the kindeſt manner, he had directed Lu- 
ther to make his appearance before that cardinal at 
Augſburg: That at the expreſs defire of Miltitz, 
he had retained Luther, who was otherwiſe on the 
very point of being diſmifſed from the univerſity. 
Moreover, that the arch-biſhop of Treves had been 
appointed Apoſtolical Commiſſary to try this cauſe; 


and that Luther would unqueſtionably have ap- 


peared before him, if he had been properly ſum- 
moned and had had a ſafe conduct. Luther,” con- 


tinued Frederic, has made many promiſes, and 


ſome credit ought to be given him for the perform- 
ance, His account of thie matter is, that the ſcurri- 


lous writings of his adverſaries have compelled him to 


take up his pen in his own defence; and this is ſaid 


to be the judgment alſo of many learned, many ow, 
1 
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and many pious characters: nevertheleſs, as far as I 
am concerned, he muſt ſtand on his own merits and 
his own reputation. Neither the pope nor the 
emperor have yet made it appear that his books 
deſerve to be burnt: when I am once convinced of 
that, I will not fail to do every thing that becomes 


a Chriſtian prince. 


I beg therefore you would no longer perfiſt 
in theſe meaſures; but commit this buſineſs to 
learned, pious, impartial, and disintereſted judges, 
who may meet in a convenient place, and have the 

ties before them, with the public faith pledged 
bo their ſafety. Whenever this ſuppoſed heretic 
ſhall have been convicted by ſolid Scriptural argu- 
ments, the Elector of Saxony will be the laſt perſon 
to protect him; and I muſt believe that even then 
His Holineſs will not require me to d6 any thing 
dishonourable.“ 35 

After this converſation *, Aleander and Carrac- 


ciolus t had an interview with the elector's coun- 


cil, in which they preſſed with great earneſtneſs 
for a compliance with the demands of the pontiff. 
Carracciolus exclaimed, that Luther had kept none 
of his promiſes. Aleander alleged the many and 


various endeavours of the pope to recall this 
man from his errors. He ſaid the commiſſion of 


the 


'* It is in reference to this converſation that Luther ſays, the 
elector handled the pope's Nuncios ſo roughly at Cologne, that 
they were obliged to leave him with ſhame and diſgrace. And 
he adds, this prince was a man of exquiſite diſcernment, and 
knew how to treat the artifices of the Rowan eonit'ns they do- 
ſerved. Luth. Tom. I. 

+ Cartacciolus was alfo a Nuncio of the pope, who had been 
ſent to the emperor on other buſineſs. He was preſent during 
Aleandet's converſation with the elector, but does not appear to 
have — 72 — — = I upon Er the 
parti affair of Luther, and was ſu to be eminently 
qualified for the management of it. | 

Vor. IV. G 6 
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the arch-biſhop of Treves was at an end. It was a 
cauſe in which THE FAITH was concerned, and 
therefore the pope had very properly taken it into 
his own hands. | 

Frederic ſtill perſiſted in his ſentiments; upon 
which Aleander, anxious to retire with as good a 
grace as he could, declared, © that the pope, having 
no wiſh to imbrue his hands in the blood of Luther, 
had never deſigned to proceed againſt his perſon; 
but that in regard to Carracciolus and himſelf, he 


contended, they had no choice left to them : they - 


were bound to obey the injunctions of the bull, and, 
in ſo doing, to burn the books of Martin Luther.” 
It required, however, no little effrontery to make 
ſo much of this declaration, as regarded the perſon 
of Luther; for it was in direct contradiction to the 
demands which the Nuncio himſelf, in the pope's 
name, had ſo recently made, as well as both to the 
ſpirit and letter of the bull itſelf. But it was no part 
of Aleander's diſpoſition to be very ſolicitous reſpect- 
ing honour, veracity, or conſiſtency of conduct. In his 
eloquent ſpeech to the elector, he urged the neceſſity, 
which the two Nuncios were under, of burning Lu- 
ther's writings; yet it is certain that, in the conclu- 
ſion of theſe conferences at Cologne, he promiſed 
that he would ſuſpend the execution of the ponti- 
fical ſentence in that reſpe&®. In the ſame harangue, 
he alſo repreſented the new emperor, Charles V., as 
altogether obedient to the mandates of the pope : 
whereas the truth is, he repeatedly preſſed that mo- 


narch to take part againft Luther, and to give full 
effect to the pope's bull; but Charles, whatever 


might be his real ſentiments or wiſhes, at preſent 
thought proper to refuſe compliance with that part 
of the inſolent pontifical demands which enjoined 
the ſeizure of Luther's perſon. In fact, he was then 
under the greateſt obligations to Frederic, being 
; | actually 

** Comment, de Luth. p. 142. | 
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actually indebted to this prince for his recent elec- 

tion to the imperial dignity. Accordingly, he replied 
to Aleander without heſitation, that he muſt firſt 
hear what the elector of Saxony had to ſay on the 


ſubject, and then he would give his anſwer to the 


pope *. In regard to the burning of the hereſiarch's 
writings, he appears at laſt to have given way to the 
zeal and ſolicitations of Aleander, who, having ſo far 
carried his point with the new emperor, attended him 
after his coronation from city to city, filling the Ne- 
therlands with the ſmoke and flames of innumerable 
books and papers, and threatening all ranks and 
orders with the papal vengeancet. A like partial 
ſubmiſſion to the pope's bull was obtained by Ale- 

ander in the eccleſiaſtical electorates of Cologne and 
Mentz. The hatred of this furious popiſh execu- 


- tioner towards Luther was cordial and extreme; and 


is by no means to be aſcribed to bigotry or ſuper- 
ſtition excluſively. He evidently disliked the man 
for the ſoundneſs and purity of his morals. He is 
knownto have ſaid, It is impoſſible to ſoften Luther 
by money. He is a brute who will not look either 
at bribes or honours: otherwiſe he might long ago 
have had many thouſands paid to him at the bankers 
by the pope's orders }.” | 
How very different from thoſe of Aleander were 
the principles which influenced the conduct of the 
elector of Saxony! The more we know of this good 
prince, the more are we compelled to admire the 


integrity and the tenderneſs of his conſcience.— 


The following curious anecdote throws further light 


on his character, and is at the ſame time in cloſe 


connexion with our main ſubject. 
A ſhort time after the preceding conferences with 
Aleander, Frederic ſent a prefling meſſage to the 
age | | celebrated 
Luth. Vol. II. p. 117. + Eraſm. Letter to Card, Sadoletus. 
t Selneccer in Seck. | 
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celebrated Eraſmus, Who happened to be then at 
Cologne, —in which he ſolicited an interview at his 
own apartments. Eraſmus complied with the ſum- 
mons, and was accordingly introduced to his High- 
neſs. It was in the month of December; Spalatinus 
alſo was preſent; and as the THREE were ſtanding 
before the fire, a converſation took place, in the 
courſe of which the elector earneſtly intreated Eraſ- 
mus to give him his unfeigned opinion of Luther. 
Eraſmus preſſed together his lips, and endeavoured 
to evade the queſtion; but the prince looked at him 
full in the face, and gravely ſaid, I would rather 
the earth ſhould open and ſwallow me up, than 
that I ſhould be found favouring any falſe doctrines. 
But if Luther has the truth on his fide, whatever 
danger I may run, he ſhall not reckon me among 
his adverſaries. Neither do I think myſelf qualified 
to decide in ſo important a matter; and for that 
reaſon, I wiſh to know the real judgment of wiſe 
and learned men concerning the whole controverſy.” 
It was on this occaſion that Eraſmus ſaid ironically, 
„Luther has committed two great faults; he has 
touched the pope on the crown, and the monks on 
the belly.” The elector ſmiled; and was fo much 
impreſſed with the ſarcaſtic obſervation, that he 
mentioned. it a little before his death. Eraſmus 
then ſubjoined with great ſeriouſneſs, © That Lu- 
ther was juſt in his animadverſions on. the eccleſi- 
aſtical abuſes; that a reformation of the church was 
become abſolutely neceſſary; that the reformer's 
doctrine was true in the main; but that there was a 
want of mildneſs in his manner *.“ 1 


This account is taken partly from a MS. of Spalatinus, 
and partly from the Annals of d Melandthon, The latter author 


makes the following very important refle&ions on the conduct of 
Frederic in theſe tranſaftions. 
* This moſt excellent prince was much concerned at the 205 
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When Eraſmus had withdrawn from the elec- 


tor, he ſat down with Spalatinus, and inſtantly 


wrote a few conciſe ax1o0Ms, as they have been 
called, reſpecting Luther and his cauſe. The ſub- 
ſtance of ſeveral of them is as follows. 


1. A love of tyranny, and a hatred of learning, 

is the vile ſource of all theſe commotions. 

2.. Hence clamors, and plots, bitter enmities, 

and acrimonious publications. | 

3. Perſons of the beſt morals, and of the pureſt 
faith, are the leaſt offended with Luther. 

4. There are ſome who take advantage of the 
pope's good nature. | 

5. The pope pp the glory of Chriſt to his 

an 


own; the ſalvation of ſouls to any other 
gain, Y 8 
6. It would be both for the dignity and the in- 


tereſt 
fight of the conteſts and diſorders which would enſue, though 


the firſt attacks made by Luther were upon very "09mg 


grounds, By his own judgment and ſagacity, and by long ex- 


- perience in the art of government, he well knew the danger of 


revolutions. But being a truly religious man, and one who 
feared God, he conſulted not the diftates of mere worldly and 
political wiſdom, which might have inclined him to ſtifle at 


once all ſymptoms of innovation, He determined to prefer the 


ory of God to all other conſiderations, and to liſten to the 
ivine command which enjoins obedience to che goſpel. He 
that it was a horrible profaneneſs to reſiſt the truth, when 
inly ſeen and known. He had ſtudiouſly examined Luther's 
xs, and accurately weighed his proofs and teſtimonies; and 
Ke would not ſuffer doctrines to be reſſed and ſmothered, 
which he judged to be the word of God. The Holy Spirit 
confirmed and ſupported him in theſe excellent reſolutions ; inſo- 


much, that though the emperors Maximilian and Charles, and 
the Roman pontiffs, urged this prince, -and not without me- 


naces,—to hinder Luther from preaching and writing in his 
dominions, he was not in the leaſt degree ſhaken or intimidated. 
Yet he preſumed not to rely entirely on his own judgment in a 
matter of ſo great importance, but took the advice of other 
perſons, who were venerable for their rank, learning, and ex- 


perience.“ 
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tereſt of the pope, that this conteſt ſhould 
be ſettled by wiſe, grave, and unſuſpected 
characters. ; | 

7. The barbarity of this bull againſt Luther of- 
fends all good men, as it is indeed unworthy 
of a mild Vicar of Chriſt. 

8. Only two of the univerſities, out of ſo many, 
have condemned Luther; and theſe have 
not convicted him, nor do they themſelves 
agree as to their reaſons. 

9. Luther's propoſals,—to defend himſelf pub- 
licly, or to ſubmit his cauſe to unſuſpected 
judges, — ſeem perfectly fair to all reaſonable 
men. 

10. The man aims at neither rank nor profit, — 
and therefore he is the leſs ſuſpected. 

11. What has hitherto been written againſt Lu- 
ther is diſapproved even by thoſe divines 
who diſſent from the reformer's tenets®, 


The paper containing theſe axioms was put into 


the hands of Spalatinus by Eraſmus himſelf ; but 
the cautious author of them, ſoon after, wrote a moſt 


| . preſſing note to Spalatinus, in which he intreated him 


to return it; alleging as a reaſon, * leſt Aleander 
ſhould make a bad uſe of its contents f.“ 

There is, however, no doubt that Eraſmus hearti- 
ly diſapproved the ſevere and deſpotical proceed- 
ings of the Roman court in the condemnation of 
Luther. The popiſh hiſtorians inform us, that he 
held the pope's bull to be a forgery, and would not 
be convinced of the contrary, till Aleander had 
permitted him to examine it. That after this, he 
went about by night to the princes and their friends, 
for the purpoſe of alienating their affections from 
the pope and from Aleander, telling them the bull 
had been extorted, contrary to the pontiff's real in- 
clinations, by the artifices of malevolent perſons; 


. | and 
„Lach. Op. II. + See Appendix, Aleander. 
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and that, in a converſation with Aleander, he was 
very preſſing that the reſolution to burn Luther's 
books might be dropped, or at leaſt retarded *®. 

The Legates of the pope, in their turn, are ſaid 
to have plied Eraſmus cloſely with the offer of a 
rich biſhoprick, if he would undertake to write 
againſt Luther; but he anſwered them; © Luther 
is too great 8 me to encounter. I do not 
even always underſtand him. However, to ſpeak 
plainly, he is ſo extraordinary a man, that I learn 


more from a ſingle page in his books than from all 


the writings of Thomas Aquinas.” —Such was the 
reputation of Luther for profound knowledge in 
divinity. | 
From little anecdotes of this kind we often learn 
more of the real judgment of mankind concerning 


extraordinary characters, than from long hiſtorical 


details. | 

For example; Count Naſſau, governor of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Holland, exhorted the divines 
at the Hague in the following manner; Go and 
preach the .goſpel in ſimplicity and truth, as Lu- 
THER DOES; and you will offend nobody, nor 
ſuffer any moleſtation.” 5 | 

Again: The academicians of Lovain complain- 
ed to Margaret, the emperor's ſiſter, governeſs of 
the Netherlands, that Luther by his writings was 
ſubverting Chriſtianity. Who is this Luther? faid 
ſhe. - They replied, He is an illiterate monk. Is 
he ſo? ſaid ſhe: Then do you, who are very learned 
and numerous, write againſt this illiterate monk ; 
and ſurely the world will pay more regard to many 
ſcholars, than to one ignoramus. 

Another inſtance : At the emperor's table, men- 


tion being made of Luther, Ravenſtein ſaid; * Here 


is one Chriſtian ariſen among us, at laſt, after four 
hundred years; and the pope wiſhes to kill him. 


Our 
* Pallavic, and Comment, de Luth, 
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Our teachers at Lovain, by dint of bribes, ob ained 
the burning of Luther's books. The pile was 
kindled, and great was the concourſe of the ſtudents 
and others around it. But what books, think 
ye, did they bring? Not thoſe of Martin; but a 
great deal of monkiſh traſh was committed to the 
flames *.“ 15 
While the minds of men of all ranks and orders 
were thus agitated with the eccleſiaſtical conten- 
tion, it was not to be ſuppoſed, that the active, 
ardent diſpoſition of Luther himiſelf would permit 
him to be an indolent ſpectator. The intereſts of 
the pure Goſpel of Chriſt, the reputation of the 
reformer as a profound divine, and even his per- 
ſonal ſafety, were all at ſtake, Add to this, that 
Luther's views of the nature and importance of 
religious truth, as well as the tenderneſs of his con- 
ſcience, did not at all diſpoſe him to adopt that 
conciliatory, middle fort of plan, which was con- 
ſtantly the object of Eraſmus's wiſhes —Accard- 
ingly, | 
| The firſt defenſive ſtep of our reformer was to 
appeal from the ſentence of the Roman pontiff, to 
the ſuperior authority of a general council, The 
contents of this appeal are much the ſame as of the 
former at Wittemberg, in 1518t, | 
There is however this difference, that he now 
abſolutely ceaſes to preſerve any meaſures with the 
_ pope. —He appeals from him,— 
1. As a raſh, iniquitous, tyrannical, judge; 
2. As a hardened heretic, and apoſtate; | 
3. As an enemy, antichriſt, and oppoſer of the 
ſacred ſcriptures. | 
4. As a proud and blaſphemous deſpiſer of the 
ſacred church of God, and of all legal 
CONN, 
Soon 
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Soon after, he publiſhed, in anſwer to the bull, 
two ſmall tracts, in which he expoles, with great 
ſpirit, the injuſtice, arrogance, and deſpotiſm of the 
Roman court. The F1RsT is intituled, Martin 
Luther againſt the execrable bull of Antichriſt. In 
this he affects to entertain ſome ſuſpicion that the 
bull itſelf is a wicked forgery of Eckius and his 
party. How, ſaid he, is it poſſible that ſo wild and un- 
chriſtian a compoſition ſhould be the production of 


the pont iff and his learned cardinals? If indeed the 


fact ſhould turn out to be ſo, if indeed the biſhop 
of · Rome ſhould be actually found to rage againſt 


him in the manner which the terms of the bull im- 
plied, he congratulated himſelf for being called to 


| ſuffer in fo righteous a cauſe. He could have but 


one wiſh, namely, never more to be reconciled to 
ſo impious an Antichriſt, never more to defire com- 
munication with him; but to ſurrender his life, if 
it ſo pleaſed God, with grateful joy and thankſ- 
giving. On account of his ſins; he ſaid, he me- 
rited other treatment than ſo diſtinguiſhed and 
honourable a martyrdom. The author of this 
damnatory bull, continued he, does not under- 


Rand Luther. Luther has been long uſed to con- 


troverſies; and is not to be frightened by vain 
threatenings, He knows the difference between 


an unſatisfactory, unmeaning paper, and the power- 


ful written word of God. | 
'Luther then calls on all Chriſtian kings and 
princes, and particularly on the emperor Charles V., 


and puts them in mind of their engagements at 


their baptiſm. He addreſſes biſhops, learned doc- 


tors, and all who confeſs the name of Chriſt, and 


intreats them to come forward and defend the diſ- 
trefſed church of God from the machinations of the 
papiſts. Laſtly, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, he 
admoniſhes the pope himſelf, and his cardinals, no 

. longer 
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longer to perſevere in their madneſs, no longer to 
act the undoubted part of the Antichriſt of the 
ſcriptures. 

Our reformer calls his sEconD tract, A defence 
of the articles of Martin Luther, which are con- 
demned by the bull of Leo X. 

It is much longer than the former ; for in this 
the author defends, in their order, all the forty- 
one articles of his writings which had been cen- 
ſured by the bull. We need not be particular 
here, as the work chiefly relates to papal dogmas, 
concerning which no proteſtant of our times gives 


- - himſelf the ſmalleſt concern. F 


Perhaps the moſt edifying part of this perform- 
ance is his _ in ſupport of the authority of 
Scripture: © The ſacred writings,” ſays he, are 
not to be underſtood, but by that Spirit, with 
which they were written; which Spirit is never felt 
to be more powerful and energetic than when uz 
attends the ſerious peruſal of the writings, which 


AE HIMSELF dictated, Setting aſide an implicit 


dependance on all human writings, let us ſtrenu- 
ouſly adhere to. the ſcriptures alone. The Primi- 
tive church acted thus: ſhe muſt have acted fo; 


for ſhe had ſeen no writings of the Fathers. The 


ſcripture 1s its own 1nterpreter, trying, judging, and 
illuſtrating all things. If it be not ſo, why do 
Auguſtine and other holy Fathers appeal to the 
ſcripture as the firſt principles of truth, and con- 
firm their own aſſertions by its authority? Why 
do we perverſely interpret the ſcriptures, not by 
themſelves, but by human gloſſes, contrary to the 
example of all Fathers? If theſe faſhionable modes 
of expoſition be right, we had better at once admit, 
that the writings of the Fathers are more perſpi- 
-cuqus than the ſcriptures. Again: If this be the 
caſe, the Fathers themſelves acted very abſurdly, 
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when they undertook to prove their own writings 
by the authority of ſcripture; and it will follow, 


that we ought to pay more regard to expoſitors than 
to the word of God. The Apoſtles themſelves 
proved their aſſertions by the ſcriptures; yet they 
ſurely had more right to plead their own authority 
than any of the Fathers had. Let the Fathers be 
allowed to have been holy men; flill, they were 
only men, and men inferior to Apoſtles and Pro- 
phets: let them however be an example to us; 
and, as they in their time laboured in the word of 
God, fo let us in our days do the ſame. There is 
one vineyard, and there are labourers employed ar 
different hours. It is enough that we have learned 
from the Fathers the duty of ſtudying and diligently 
labouring in the ſcriptures; it is not neceſſary that 


we ſhould approve of all their works. There are 
ſeaſons, when the diligence of many does not afford. 


what a critical opportunity alone gives to one, — pro- 


vided that that opportunity be connected with the 
incomprehenſible energy of the Holy Spirit.“ 


Sentiments like theſe had ſcarcely, for many ages, 
been whiſpered in the Chriſtian world. Even the 


beſt and wiſeſt of men had long been accuſtomed 
to lay an undue ſtreſs on human authority; and, in 
many inſtances, the moſt unwarrantable tenets had 


reſted on the credit of real or pretended Fathers. 
The various miſchiefs, which had ariſen from this 


practice, have been repeatedly deplored in the 


courſe of this hiſtory; but the time was now ap- 
proaching, when the majeſty of the Divine Word 


began to be revered as deciſive in all caſes of doubt. 


It was reſerved to an excommunicated monk to 
explain to mankind the right uſe of Scripture, and 
to impreſs on their minds its immenſe importance: 
indeed the light of the apoſtolic age began to beam 
on the nations of Europe; and we may juſtly conſider 
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the years we are reviewing, as marked by a revolu- 
tion in religion, which is highly memorable in the 
annals of the church, and productive of the moſt 
falutary conſequences to millions of ſuch individuals, 
as have thought, or may think, the care of an im- 


mortal ſoul to be a weighty and a rational employ- 
ment. 


But the aſperity of Luther's ſtyle of writing threw 
a ſhade over all his virtues; and, though the rude. 
neſs and indelicacy of the age in which he lived, apo- 
logized in part for this defect, and though the ſame 
expreſſions which he uſed would at this day indicate 
a far greater acrimony of temper, it was impoſſible 
even for his friends to juſtify his want of mildneſs 


and moderation. The court of the elector more 


than once reproved his exceffive fervor; and thoſe 
who admired the ſhrewdneſs, the ſolidity, the fin- 
cerity, and the magnanimity of his conceptions, 
could not commend the manner in which he con- 
veyed them. As this is the leaſt defenſible part of 
his character, let us hear him for once apologize for 


himſelf. © I own,” ſaid he to Spalatinus, that I am 


mere vehement than I ought to be: I have to do 
with men who blaſpheme evangelical truth; with 
wolves; with thoſe, who condemn me unheard, with- 
out admoniſhing, without inſtrufting me; and who 
utter the moſt atrocious flanders againſt myſelf 
and the word of God: even the moſt fenſelefs ſpirit 
might be moved to reſiſtance by their unreaſonable 
conduct; much more I, who am choleric by nature; 
am poſſeſſed of very irritable feelings, and of a temper 
eafily apt to exceed the bounds of moderation. I 
cannot however but be ſurpriſed, whence this novel 
taſte aroſe, to call every thing ſpoken againſt an 
adverſary, abuſive language. What think ye of 
Chriſt ? Was he a reviler, when he calls the Jews an 


adulterous and perverſe generation, a progeny of 
vipers, 
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vipers, hypocrites, the children of the devil? What 


think ye of Paul, who calls the enemies of the 
goſpel, dogs, and ſeducers; who in the thirteenth 
chapter of the Acts inveighs againſt a falſe prophet in 
this manner, O full of all ſubtilty and all malice, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righte- 
ouſneſs ? Why does not Paul gently ſooth the im- 
poſtor, rather than thunder at this rate? A mind 
conſcious of truth cannot with eaſy indifference 
endure the obſtinate enemies of truth. I ſee that 
all perſons demand of me moderation, and eſpecially 
thoſe of my adverſaries who leaſt of all exhibit it. 
If Lam too warm, I am yet frank and open; in which 
point I think that I excel thoſe, who always a& with 
artifice and guile *. 

In another letter to the ſame friend, he expreſſes 
himſelf thus; © I fee clearly that Eraſmus is very 
far from a right knowledge of the nature of ſaving 
grace. In all his writings his grand obje& is to 
avoid the croſs, give no offence, and live at peace. 
Hence he thinks it proper, on all ſubjects, to diſplay 
a ſort of civility, good nature, and good breeding; 
but I fay, Behemotht will pay no regard to ſuch 


treatment, nor ever be amended by it. Popery will 


never be reformed one tittle by writings, that give 
no offence, that make no attack; in a word, that do 


not bite. For the pontiffs conſider theſe very gentle 


and civil admonitions as a ſpecies of ſervile cringing; 
they are content to be feared ; and they ,perſevere 1n 
their wicked courſes, as though they had an abſolute 
right to remain incotrigible . | 

Again, in a dedication, to the eleQor, of one of 
his commentaries on a portion of the Goſpels, he 
freely. acknowledges, that he had not obeyed that 


prince's admonitions to avoid all acrimony in his 


Con- 


Lib. I. E chap. xl. 10. He means popery. 
1 Lib, I, Ep. . 
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controverſies*; ſtill he ſaid, “though he might 
have tranſgreſſed the bounds of religion and mode- 
ration in his anſwers to the 1mpertinencies of his 
abandoned adverſaries, he truſted, ſome allowance 
would be made, when it was conſidered, how nu- 
merous were the virulent invectives which he alone 
had to ſuſtain.” | 

The reader will judge for himſelf how far theſe 
arguments and ſuggeſtions of Luther afford a ſatis- 
factory apology for the acerbity of his ſtyle. To 
me he by no means ſeems ſufficiently ſenſible of his 
fault. We ſhall have a future opportunity to obſerve 
him more humbled under it. But the excellency 
of Divine Wiſdom appears the greater and the more 
admirable, in executing, by an iraſcible inſtrument, 
who in many inſtances was almoſt a ſtranger to the 
maxims of human prudence, ſuch marvellous things, 
as have rarely been effected by tempers the moſt 


calm and ſedate, or by contrivances the moſt art- 


ful and well digeſted. In juſtice, however, to the 
Saxon reformer, it ought to be added, that the 
paſſionate heats and commotions of his mind ap- 
pear to have been always of a tranſient nature, to 
have evaporated in words, never to have left any 
ſtains on his general conduct or meaſures; and,—if 
we except the mere uſe of hard terms and expreſ- 
fions,—to have ſeldom either injured his argumen- 

tation, 


* Melancthon informs us, that after the converſation at Co- 
logne,—mentioned above, p. 468 of this Volume, between the 
Elector and Eraſmus, in which the latter blamed Luther for want 
of greater mildneſs in his controverſies, the elector wrote to our 
reformer on the ſubject, and admoniſhed him in the moſt ſerious 
manner to deſiſt from the uſe of acrimonious language. 

Eraſmus, in one of his controverſial tracts, alludes to the con- 
verſation at Cologne, —< I frankly,” ſays he, told the duke of 
Saxony, in the preſence of George Spalatinus, how offenſive Lu- 

er's acrimonious language was to me and to others, They 
anſwered, that in his ſermons and lectures he was as mild as 
poſſible, Eraſm. Purg. ad Expoſ. Hutteni. 
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tation, or led him, even in the moſt trying ſcenes, to 
tranſgreſs the rules of charity, moderation, and de- 
corum.— His great hiſtorical adverſary, the Jeſuit 
Maimbourg, ſays, Luther wrote againſt the 
pope's bull, and defended all his errors. He 
treated the author of the bull as Antichriſt; and, 
like a madman, filled his book with the moſt atro- 
cious and injurious expreſſions. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that, notwithſtanding this heat and impetuo- 


ſity, which were natural to him, he always conſi- 


dered well what he wrote, and always in his wri- 
tings diſplayed the man of genius and erudition.“ 

The church of God, we may conclude, would 
loſe but little by this unhappy defect in Luther's 
temper; as it neither affected the acuteneſs of his 
talents, nor betrayed him into unchriſtian principles. 
Notwithſtanding, as a private Chriſtian he muſt have 
ſuffered much loſs in his foul by the indulgence of 
anger. For though we cannot admit the ſhadow 
of a doubt concerning his perfect ſincerity in the 
cauſe of the goſpel, yet his comforts in the divine 
life could not fail to meet with conſiderable inter- 
ruption from ſo lamentable a want of ſelf govern- 
ment. In regard to his adverſaries, the ſupporters 
of the exiſting eccleſiaſtical domination, they had 
attained a height of wickedneſs in theory, and an 
effrontery in practice, which could ſcarcely be de- 
ſcribed in too ſtrong terms by the moſt keen and 
ſeyere ſatyriſt. 


When Luther, by his publications, had opened 
men's N to the impiety and injuſtice of the ſen- 
tence o 
one of the boldeſt actions recorded in hiſtory. He 
was convinced that his appeal to a general council 
would be diſregarded by the pope and his cardinals; 
and he foreſaw, that if he did not ſoon recant his 


hereſies, 


the Roman court, he proceeded to perform 


| 
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hereſies, the thunder of actual excommunication 
would be levelled againſt the man who had ſo long 
been the object of eccleſiaſtical indignation. He 
determined therefore to ſeparate himſelf from the 
communion of the church of Rome; and as Leo, 
in the execution of the bull, had appointed Luther's 
books to be burnt, he, by way of retaliation, erected 
an immenſe pile of wood without the walls of Wit- 
temberg, and there, in the preſence of the profeſſors 
and ſtudents of the univerſity, and of a vaſt mul- 
titude of ſpectators, committed to the flames the 
papal bull of his excommunication, together with 
the volumes of the decretals and canon law which 
relate to the pontifical juriſdiction. It has been 
thought probable that Luther was directed in this 
ſpirited meaſure by perſons well ſkilled in the law, 
For by thus voluntarily withdrawing himſelf in a 
public manner from the Romiſh church, it was 
ſuppoſed he had eluded and rendered inſignificant 
any further exerciſes of papal authority againſt his 
perſon. The man was now no longer a ſubject of 
the pontiff, and therefore it muſt be deemed ſuper- 
fluous and abſurd to eject him by force. from an 
ecclefiaſtical community of which he had ceaſed to 
be a member *. To me I confeſs this reaſoning 
appears to be neither found nor neceſſary. Not 
ſound, — becauſe, on the ſuppoſition that the papal 


. hierarchy was in the right, and Luther in the wrong, 


his ſeparation from the church muſt have been con- 
ſidered as a vain and futile evaſion, For if an of- 
fender, however grievous, ſhould be allowed, in the 
moment before he is going to ſuffer puniſhment, 
to plead his juſt right to withdraw himſelf from the 
fociety whoſe laws he has broken, there is at once 
an end of all penal ſanctions, and, by conſequence, 


a diſſolution of government. Not neceſfary,— 
| becauſe 


* Moſheim. 
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becauſe the explanation of Luther's conduct in no 
caſe requires nice and ſubtile diſtinctions. In this 
inſtance, he left the Romiſh communion, becauſe he 
conſidered that church as corrupt and impious. 


Already he had declared war againſt the pope; he 


had boldly denominated him the Man of Sin, and 
exhorted all Chriſtian princes to ſhake off his uſur- 
pations. Under ſuch circumſtances, it was not like 
Luther to have recourſe to the dubious argumenta- 
tions of lawyers: it was more like a true ſervant of 
God, more like a ſtudent of his bible, well verſed 
in the ſtories of the Worthies of the Old Teſtament 
and inflamed with a holy zeal to imitate Phineas, 
Samuel, Daniel, and the reſt; and abundantly more 
in harmony with the natural temper of the man, to 
act the part of a determined adverſary, to reſt his 
perſonal defence on the vigor and perſeverance of 
his attacks, and to aim at nothing ſhort of victory 
in his conteſt with the pontiff. Moreover to defy 
the court of Rome, and publicly burn the ſentence 


of Leo X., was the wiſeſt reſolution which could 


poſſibly have been adopted, even if Luther had re- 
garded only his own individual fafety. At once it 
encouraged his friends and aſtoniſhed his enemies. 


| The die was caſt : and his life was to be ſaved, not 


by a vain affertion that he was no longer a ſubject 
of the pope, but by putting it out of the power of 
Antichriſt to do him harm. Every ſtep, which the 
reformer took relative to this important and in- 
tereſting tranſaction, accords with theſe ideas. That 
the thought had been conceived in his mind 
for ſome time paſt, appears clearly from his letter to 
Spalatinus in page 447 of this Volume. That 
letter was dated the tenth of July 1520. Let the 
curious reader attend alſo to the dates of ſome other 
things which are already before him, and he will be 
enabled to form a Judgment of Luther's vigor and 
H 


activity 
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activity in this critical buſineſs. He is to be in- 
formed then, | P 


I. That Luther publiſhed the tract mentioned, 
3 page 451 of this Volume, in JuxE 1520, 
1 the very month in which the pope's bull was 
actually iſſued at Rome; and the tract menti- 
oned, page 453, in the r Avcvusr, 
2. That in OcrokER he was firſt informed that 
Eckius had brought the bull into Germany, 
and was doing his utmoſt to promote the 
reception of it *. 
3. That on the ſeventeenth of NovkxM BER Lu- 
ther appealed in form to a general council. 


4. That on the firſt of DEC EM BER, in two diſ- 


_ tin& treatiſes t, he attacked the author of 
the bull as Antichriſt, and defended ſuch of 
his own doctrines as had been pronounced 
heretical. 
5. And laſtly, That it was on the tenth of Dx- 
' _  CEMBER 1520 when he burnt publicly the 
pontifical law and the pope's ſentence. 


This extraordinary action of Martin Luther, 
taken with all the circumſtances that accompanied it, 
may be conſidered as carrying his rebellion againſt 
the ſovereign pontiff to the higheſt pitch. For 
beſides the inftances of contempt and defiance, 
which took place on the day itſelf of the combuſtion 
of the Papal law and Papal decrees, there were 
others which ſoon followed that memorable ſpec- 
tacle, and which muſt have been deemed ſtill more 
affronting to the majeſty of the pope. To convince 

mankind that the meaſure which he had juſt exe- 
cuted with ſo much firmneſs and 1ntrepidity was 

not a haſty thought, or the ebullition of a — 
| | gu 


* Letter to Spalatinus, page 457 of this Volume. 
+ A brief account of them is given in pages 473—475+ 
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guſt of paſſion, he immediately ſelected THIRTY 
ARTICLES from the code of papal laws, as a ſpeci- 
men, of the iniquitous contents of the books which 
he had juſt conſumed. Upon theſe he wrote con- 
ciſe and pointed remarks; he then printed the 
whole, and circulated the little tract among the 
people, calling- upon them in the moſt animated 
{trains to exerciſe their own judgments in matters 
of ſuch vaſt importance. Let no man's good 
ſenſe,” ſaid he, be ſo far ſeduced as to reverence 
the volumes which I have burnt, on account of 
their great antiquity or their high titles. Let every 
one firſt hear and ſee what the pope teaches in his 
own books, and what abominable, poiſonous doc- 
trines, are to be found among the SACRED, $PI1- 
RITUAL laws; and then let him freely judge whe- 
ther I have done right or not in burning ſuch 
- writings.” | 

The two laſt of the articles ſelected by Luther 
were as follows: | | 

Art. 29. The pope has the power to interpret 
ſcripture and to teach as he pleaſes: and no perſon 
is allowed to interpret in a different way. | 

Art. 30. The pope does not derive from the 
ſcripture, but the ſcripture derives from the pope, 
authority, power, and dignity. > 

Luther then affirms, that comparing together 
the different parts of. the canon .law, its language 
amounts to no leſs than this, That the pope is 
God on earth; above all that is earthly or heavenly; 
temporal or ſpiritual ; That all things belong to the 
pope; and, That no one muſt venture to ſay, What 
doeſt thou?” | 

* Let theſe ARTICLES,” continues he, ** ſuffice 
for the preſent. If any papal advocate ſhall be ſo 
wanton as to defend them, I will then not fail to 
place the picture I have given in a much clearer 

ms -* * light. 
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light. Nothing can be eaſier to me, than to pro- 
duce many more paſſages of the ſame ſtamp. Were 
I to proceed with the fad tale I have to tell, it 
would appear that all which hitherto I have ad- 
vanced againſt the popedom was but jeſt and di 
verſion. 

I undertook this caufe at firſt in the name or 
Gop; and in the confident hope, that the favour- 
able moment was arrived, when of itſelf, and without 
further help from me, it would proceed, as the cauſe 
of God, to certain vitory®.” 

Thus does it appear, that the plain good ſenſe 
and unſhaken integrity of Luther directed him, in 
this inſtance, as in many others, to purſue ſuch 
meaſures, as were beſt calculated to defeat the 
crooked politics of his unprincipled adverſaries. 
To expoſe to every eye thoſe ſecrets of the canonical 
volumes, which ſanctioned the proceedings of the 
Roman court, was to ſhake the whole papal edifice 
to its foundations; nor was it poſſible that fo cor- 
rupt. and deſpotical a hierarchy could long ſurvive 
the free publication and diſperſion of its principles 
among the people. Daily men were accuſtomed to 
ſubmit without remedy, and often without mur- 
muring, to the moft ſhameful abuſes of eccleſiaſtical 
authority; but when they were ſhown that theit 
tufferings were the reſult of an iniquitous 8YSTEM, 
when they read the extravagant propoſitions which 
_ proclaimed the abſolute power of the pope, and 
their own ignominious bondage, their patience 
ſtartled and began to mutiny againſt a juriſdiction, 
which their underſtandings, as well as Luther's ob- 
\ Atx-ations and comments, convinced them was 
founded. altogether in injuſtice and. impiety.— 
Hence it was, that many, even of the Roman-ca- 
tholics in Germany, who were zealous for the liberty 
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and independence of their country, were diſpoſed to 
countenance the reformer in his reſiſtance to the 
pope's tyrannical bull; and hence alſo, though Ale- 
ander procured a ſecond bull againſt him, couched 
in the moſt peremptory and definitive terms, it 
proved almoſt entirely inefficient, Seckendorff 
informs us, that in Saxony there is not the ſmalleſt 
veſtige of it to be found. | 
This fecond bull was iſſued in a little more than 
three weeks from the burning of the pontifical books, 
namely, on January the third 1521. In it the 


pope, moſt arrogantly and impiouſly, ftyles himſelf, *5*7* 


THE DIVINELY APPOINTED DISPENSER OF $SPI- 
RITUAL AND TEMPORAL PUNISHMENTS. He 
then repeats the former bull; and tells us, that ſome 
perſons, upon the publication of it, had repented of 
their fins, and obtained abſolution. But on Luther 
and his followers, whatever might be their rank or 
dignity, he pronounces his eternal anathemas. 

Mankind, however, could not but take notice how 
low the pontifical majeſty was fallen. The ro E had 
publicly burnt the doctrinal articles of a Mok; the 
MONK 1n return had burnt as publicly the bull and 
decretals of the pope; and they appeared to be on 
a footing of equality, Aleander alſo had obtained 
leave to burn the reformer's books in ſeveral cities 
of Belgium; and the friends of Lutheraniſm reta- 
hated on the pope in Saxony, and even at Leipſic, 
in defiance of the duke George, who always ſhowed 
himſelf much attached to the papacy. 


I ſtudiouſiy avoid ſecular hiſtory; but a brief 
attention to the political ſtate of Europe ſeems ne- 
ceſſary on this occaſion, in order to illuſtrate t hat 
wonderful concurrence of Providential events, which 
enabled Luther thus to brave the pope with impu- 
nity. The pontifical character had been debaſed 

| extremely 


. for his elevation to the Imperial throne, this disin- 


the laſt emperor Maximilian, he had the poſſeſſion 
he had the kingdom of Spain. Add to this, his 
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extremely by the vices and enormities of Alexander 
VI. and Julius II. Leo X., who now filled the 
papal chair, brought not ſo much honour to the See 
by his elegant and literary taſte, as he diſgraced it 
by his prodigality and profaneneſs, and enfeebled 
it by his indolence. Frederic the wiss had an 
eſtabliſhed character in Europe for wiſdom and 
probity, which rendered him far more reſpectable 
than any pope of Rome had been for a long time, 
Hence the ſilent protection, afforded by this prince 
to Luther, proved his ſufficient defence, not only 
againſt the tyranny and indignation, but even 
againſt the dexterity and management of the Roman 
court. The pope, his cardinals, his doors of di- 
vinity and of law, had met together, deliberated 
and paſſed ſentence with the greateſt formality ; but 
nobody appeared to execute the pontifical mandates, 
We have obſerved that the emperor Charles V. had 
recently been obliged to the generoſity of Frederic 


tereſted prince having reſolutely refuſed that dignity 
when offered to him, and having at the ſame time 
declared that the German empire, on account of 
the formidable ſtrength and hoſtile deſigns of the 
Turkiſh monarch, required a HEAD of far greater 
POWER to defend it than he could pretend to poſſeſs. 
It was this reaſon chiefly that ſeems to have influ- 
enced the electors in giving their ſuffrages to Charles. 
For, by inheritance. from his father Philip, ſon of 


of Auſtria and the Netherlands; and by his mother 


dominions ſtretched along that frontier, which lay 
' moſt expoſed to the enemy; and he was alſo a prince 
remarkable for his great perſonal qualities and en- 
dowments; and till more ſo for the uncommon 
luſtre which was ſhed on the age in which he lived 


by 
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by a number of marvellous events,—events too in 
which his genius and capacity had no ſhare. It 
was natural therefore that this illuſtrious prince, 
ſingularly and greatly indebted as he was tothe elector 
of Saxony, ſhould by no means be inclined haſtily 
to compel him to perſecute his highly eſteemed pro- 
feflor of the univerſity of Wittemberg. Moreover, 
as if all the world had conſpired to favour the re- 
formation, that rivalry, which ſoon commenced 
between Francis I. of France, and Charles V.,— 
the former having been alſo a candidate for the em- 
pire,—produced ſuch a hoſtility between theſe two 
powerful monarchs, as effectually prevented them 
from uniting to cruſh Proteſtantiſm in the bud. 
Even the growing power of Mahometaniſm inti- 
midated the Papal ſovereignties, and checked their 
rage for perſecution. In fine, the capricious and 
imperious temper of Henry VIII. of England was 
ſoon led by HIM, in whoſe HAND are the hearts of 
2 to favour the progreſs of divine truth in 
urope. 
It is perhaps in the artful and extenſive politics of 
Charles V. that we are to look for a complete ex- 
planat ion of that middle courſe which he held, re- 
ſpecting the eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions, immediately 
after the Imperial ſceptre was placed in his hands. 
If be had poſſeſſed no other dominions but thoſe 
which belonged to him in Germany, he might pro- 
bably have — the man who boldly aſſerted 
many privileges and immunities for which the em- 
pire had long ſtruggled with the popes “. But the 
dangerous ſchemes which his rival Francis I. was 
forming againſt him made it neceſſary that be 
ſhould ſecure the friendſhip of Leo X. Accord- 
ingly, he acceded to the firſt demand of Aleander, 
which regarded the burning of the heretic's writings; 
but 
#* Robertſon, Charles V. 
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* This judicious diſlinction appeared to Luther to be ſolid, 
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but the ſecond demand, which would have endan- 
gered the life of Luther, his grateful ſenſe of the 
important ſervices of Frederic induced him to refuſe, 
or at leaſt to evade, by deferring the conſideration 
of the whole queſtion till the next Imperial Diet, 
which he had ordered to be held at Worms on the 
ſixth of January 1521. This ſuſpenſion of ſeverities 
againſt Luther was by no means pleaſing to the 
haughty pontiff, who was accuſtomed to hear of 
nothing but a prompt obedience to his commands 
from all quarters: the emperor however adhered 
ſteadily to this reſolution; for beſides the motives, 
juſt mentioned, of gratitude towards Frederic, his 
own good underſtanding pointed out to him, firit, 


the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of the thing itſelf, 


and 1a the next place, if Luther was indeed to be 
condemned, the expediency of having the public 
opinion on the ſide of ſo harſh a meaſure. Charles 
clearly ſaw that, as matters then ſtood, there were 
in the minds of many impartial perſons, ſtrong 


p Prejudices in favour of Lutheraniſm, and ſtiliſtron 


ſuſpicions that in the cauſe of Luther himſelf, 
partiality, private intereſt, and private reſentment, 
had influenced the determinations of the Roman 
court. Moreover, it was a plaufible, a perſuaſive, 
and a ſound part of the reformer's defence, that he 
had conſtantly requeſted to. have his cauſe tried, 
before unſuſpected judges in Germany, by the ec- 
clefiaſtical laws and cuſtoms of the empire; and 
that, though he had been compelled, for con- 
{cience's ſake, to ſeparate bimſelf from the Roman 
church, he remained notwithſtanding a member of 
the catholic church, whoſe repreſentative was that 
general council to which he had actually appealed, 


and to whoſe impartial deciſions he was ready to 


On 
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On theſe various accounts, the emperor conſidered 
the obſtacles to a haſty procedure againſt Luther as 
inſuperable. 


Stil!, it is not eaſy to determine, how far either the 
judgment or the paſſions of Charles V. were really 
concerned in the part which he acted in regard to 
the German reformer and his triends. When we view 
the young monarch ſurrounded with a multiplicity 
of vaſt and complicated affairs, poſſeſſing already im- 
menſe dominion and territory, and urged by a reſt- 
leſs ambition to acquire more, it may ſeem the moſt 

robable ſuppoſition, that he beheld the increaſe of 
— with neither much dislike nor much 
ſat isfact ion, but rather with the curious and watch- 
ful eye of a politician, who would be diſpoſed, 
whenever it was in his power, to make the intereſts 
of the church ſubſervient to his worldly purpoſes. 
However, if any one feels inclined to give Charles 
credit for a greater and more ſincere religious zeal 
in favour of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, he will not be 
in want of plauſible arguments on that fide of the 
queſtion, Theſe, it muſt be owned, will» readily 
occur, —whether we conſider the youth and inexpe- 


nence 


and of the utmoſt importance. The church of Rome conſidered 
the popes as infallible; whereas Luther maintained that they 
were fallible, like other men; and that St. Peter, the firſt and 
moſt holy of them, had aQually erred. A general council, 
legally convened, he held to be the higheſt human eccleſiaſtical 
authority ; and of courſe ſuperior to that of the pope. To ſuch 
a council, and not to a partial and prejudiced aſſembly of the 
pontiff and his friends, our reformer appealed from the. cruel and 
miquitous ſentence of Leo X. 

The ſentiments of Luther on this point entirely accorded with 
the determinations of the councils of Baſil and Conſtance; and 


it may be added, with the judgments of the moſt moderate and 
mo 


earned perſons of the German, Flemiſh, French, and Bri- 
tiſh nations. We need not therefore wonder, that his appeal 
from the inferior power of the pope, to the ſupreme juriſdition 
of a council, found many advocates. Apell. Mart. Luth. Vol. I. 
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rience of the newly elected emperor; for he was but 
about twenty years old, and probably little informed 
reſpecting the reigning corruptions of the church ;— 
or whether we reflect on his early habits, his edu- 
cation and prejudices, and the influence of his 
Italian and Spaniſh miniſters;—or laſtly, whether 


we advert to the deciſive meaſures which he ſoon 


adopted in ſupport of the papal domination. 
Be this point as it may, it was of immenſe con- 


ſequence to the Infant-Reformation, that the HEAD 


of the empire conſtantly refuſed to publiſh any 
concluſive edict againſt Luther before the diſcuſſion 


of his caſe at the approaching Diet of Worms. By 


this mean a little time was gained; and fo critical 


were the circumſtances, that that little was found 
ſufficient for the production of the moſt important 


effects. The reader will underſtand me to allude 


to the progreſs of that amazing REVOLUTION of 


ſentiment, which was taking place in the minds of 
the people, Their attention had been awakened; 
and a conſiderable impreſſion made on their judg- 
ments. Their reverence for the ancient doctrines 
and ſyſtems was exceedingly .weakened; and the 
controverſies were carried on with warmth and free- 


dom. The knowledge of true theology and the 


A.D. 
1520. 


divine truths of the Goſpel were rapidly advancing 
at Wittemberg. The fame of Luther's wiſdom 
and of Melancthon's learning filled that univerſity 
with ſtudents, who imbibed their maſters? opinions, 
and on their return propagated them among their 
countrymen with the moſt aſtoniſhing zeal and 
ſucceſs. To be brief; by the judicious and diligent 
explication of the written word of God, during the 
ſhort ſpace of the years 1518, 1519, and 1520, the 
ſyſtematic prejudices of many centuries were almoſt 


overturned-in the minds of multitudes of the inha- 


bitants of various parts of Europe. 85 
| 0 
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| To carry forward, and, if poſſible, to accelerate 
this glorious REVOLUTION in favour of Chriſtian 
truth, was the great object of Luther. While the 
ſeveral illuſtrious monarchs of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury e were ſtruggling for preeminence in power 
and grandeur, his conteſt was entirely with the 


rulers of the darkneſs of this world and with ſpiri- 


tual wickedneſs in high places t. Few men of thoſe, 
who have been perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, 
have ſurrendered themſelves and their cauſe into the 
hands of God with more perfect reſignation than 
Luther did. His affairs were coming faſt to a crifis ; 
his life was in the moſt imminent danger; and he 
had but one patron of any conſiderable rank or diſ- 
tinction; yet can we no where trace in him the 
ſmalleſt anxiety on account of his mere perſonal ſafety. 
Thoſe moments of ſuſpenſe in which moſt perſons 
are uſually found incapable of continued ſtudy or 
cool deliberation, our induſtrious theologian con- 
ſidered as a precious little interval of time, granted 


to him by Providence for the moſt important pur- 
poſe of further enlightening mankind ; and while 


his friends trembled for the iſſue of the next German 
Diet, he himſelf ſeems to have rejoiced that even ſo 
ſhort'a ſeaſon was thus afforded him for purſuing 
his ſtudies in divinity. In his judgment, the 


WRITTEN WORD of God, laid open, and rightly 


explained to the people, was always the moſt lawful 
and the moſt 2 engine for the deſtruction of 
the kingdom of Satan. All his ſucceſs on the 
minds of the public, both before and after the con- 
ferences with Cajetan, he aſcribed to the uſe and 
application of this engine. It behoved him there- 


fore to make freſh efforts, without lofing a ſingle 


moment of time. Both the heads and the hearts 
; of 


Leo X. Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. Solyman, &c. 
t Epheſ. vi. 12. | 
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of the nations were in a ſtate of remarkable prepa. 
ration for the reception of pure doctrine. The divine 
blefling attended his labours; and it ſeemed not 
unrealonable to hope, that from the circulation of 
judicious expoſitions of various. parts of the Scrip. 
tures in the preſent critical conjuncture, the cauſe 
of Chriſtian truth and knowledge might very ſoon 
have to triumph, on account of more rapid and 
complete victories than had yet been obtained over 
papal ignorance and papal ſuperſtition. Deeply 
impreſſed with theſe views, the Saxon theologian 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the facred pages with 
redoubled ardor and aſſiduity. Aleander had burnt 
his books; but that very circumſtance ſerved to 
increaſe men's curiofity for reading them, as it did 
their author's zeal and induſtry in reconfidering 
and republiſhing the doctrines he had taught, in 
confirming them by new arguments, and rendering 
his compoſitions more correct and worthy of the 

approbation of the public. | 
Charles V. was elected emperor in the ſummer of 
A.D. 1519, and his firſt Diet was expected to be held in 
1519+ the courſe of the ſame year; but the meeting of 
that afſembly was poſtponed by various cauſes for 
more than a twelvemonth. Luther, during this 
ſhort period, publiſhed an incredible number of 
ſermons, paraphraſes, and polemical tracts. To 
furniſh the reader with even a very brief account of 
them all, would require no little time and labour, 
His adverſary the papal hiſtorian, Maimbourg, tel- 
tifies abundantly to the general effects of his ſer- 
mons and other writings. © Luther,” ſays he, 
* in his ſermons, attacked the vices of men with 
great acrimony: he likewiſe publiſhed, in the Ger- 
man and in the Latin languages, a number of pious 
books; for example, expoſitions of the Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments; of certain 
| portions 
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ions of the epiſtles and goſpels; of the Song of 

the Bleſſed Virgin; of the Pſalms; and particularly 
of the epiſtle to the Galatians. Moreover, as he 
lived a moral life, and was not given in the ſmalleſt 
degree to covetouſneſs or any other vice, he was uni- 
verlally held to be a good and great and even a holy 
man; inſomuch, that it was the cuſtom to paint his 
portrait with rays of glory around the head, as if 

he had been a canonized faint *, 

Luther's commentary on the epiſtle to the Gala 
tians is in itſelf ſo excellent a performance, was 
read with ſo great avidity immediately after its 
publication, and was ſo inſtrumental in promoting 
the glorious cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, that it ſeems 
to have a ſuperior claim to the attention of the 
hiſtorian. . I have repeatedly read and meditated 
on this treatiſe; and, after the moſt mature reflec- 
tion, am fully convinced, that as it was one of the 
moſt powerful means of reviving the light of Scrip- 
ture in the fixteenth century, fo it will, in all ages, 
be capable of doing the fame, under the bleſſing of 
God, whenever a difpoſition ſhall appear among 
men to regard the oracles of divine Truth, and 
whenever ſouls ſhall be diſtreſſed with a ſenſe of in- 
dwelling fin. For I perfectly deſpair of its being 
reliſhed at all by any bur ſerious, humble, and con- 
trite ſpirits, ſuch being indeed the only perſons in 
the world, to whom the all-important articie of 
Juſtification will appear worthy of all acceptation. 
The 'avTHoR himſelf had ploughed deep into the 
human heart, and knew its native depravity; he 
had long laboured, to no purpoſe, to gain peace of 
| conſcience by legal obſervances and moral works; 
and had been relieved, from the moſt pungent 
anxiety, by a ſpiritual diſcovery of the doctrine 
juſt mentioned. He was appointed in the ä 
© 

* Sect. 35. 
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of Providence, —by no means excluſively of the 
other reformers, but in a manner more extraordi- 
nary and much ſuperior, — to teach mankind, after 
upwards of a thouſand years' obſcurity, this great 
evangelical tenet, - compared with which how little 
appear all other objects of controverſy ! namely, that 
man is not juſtified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Chrift*. How this is taught in the 


epiſtle before us, has been briefly ſhown in a for- 


mer Volume , and Luther's commentary is per. 
fectly conſonant to that ſhort ABSTRACT. In this 
admirable piece of divinity, the author, by num- 
berleſs arguments, and particularly by - the marked 
oppoſition between law and faith , law and gracel, 
proves that, in juſtification before God, all forts of 
human works are excluded, moral as well as cere- 
monial. He reſtores likewiſe to the Chriſtian 
world the true forenſic ſenſe of the term Juſtifica- 
tion, and reſcues it from the erroneous ſenſe, in 
which, for many ages, it had been miſunderſtood, 
as though it meant 1NFUsED habits of virtue, 
whence it had been uſual to confound juſtification 
with ſanctification. The incomparable Theologian 
before us ſettled the true bounds and limits of the 
LAW and the 6Go0$PEL,: and diſtinguiſhed between 
acceptance with God and perſonal holineſs. The 
former, he ſhows, is received, as a free-gift on 
Chriſt's account alone, by faith in the heart of a 
humbled finner, and implies complete: pardon and 
reconciliation. with God; the latter, which he in- 
fiſts on as equally neceſſary for eternal happineſs, 
he deſcribes as conjoined, but: not compounded, 
with the former, imperfe& always in this life, but 
ſincerely: preſſed after and delighted in. By this 


doctrine, rightly ſtated with all its adjuncts and de- 


25 pendencies, 
„Gal. chap. ii. 16. 
+ Vol. I. p. 62 of iſt Edit. p. 65 of 2d Edit. 
1 Gal. iii. 12. 99 Ga. v. 4. 
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pendencies, a new light breaks in. on the mind; 
and Chriſtianity appears ſingularly diſtinct not only 
from popery, but alſo from all other religions. 
Neither the ſuperſtitions of the papiſt, nor the 
ſenſibility of the humane, nor the ſplendid alms of 
the oftentatious, nor the moſt powerful efforts of un- 
aſſiſted nature, avail in the ſmalleſt degree to the pur- 
chaſe of pardon and peace. The glory of this pur- 
chaſe demonſtrably belongs to Chriſt alone: and he, 
who in real humility approves of, acquieſces in, and 
reſts on Chriſt alone, 1s the true Chriſtian. Thus 
ſelf-righteous perſons are rebuked ; thus diſtreſſed 
conſciences are relieved; and thus men are enabled 
to bring forth all the fruits of righteouſneſs. An 
ill uſe, no doubt, has frequently been made of the 
precious doctrine here ſtated; | and St. Paul's wri- 
tings abound with admirable cautions on this ſubject. 
The fixth chapter to the Romans is full to the 
point. But this very circumſtance, namely, that the 
true Chriſtian notion of Juſtification is apparently 
liable to a charge of Antinomianiſm, unqueſtionably 
demonſttates that Luther, and the other reformers, 
did not miſtake that apoſtle's meaning; becauſe.— 
on the ſuppoſition that St. Paul really meant to 
aſcribe the juſtification of a ſinner before God to 
human works in ANY SENSE of thoſe TERMs,— 
the very plauſibility of the objection loſes all foun- 
dation. However, not to inſiſt further on this ar- 
gument ;—Let him that would be wiſe in the 
things of God, ſtudy this great Chriſtian article of 
the revealed method of fallen man's AccEPTANCE 
WITH HIS MAKER; and let him do this with prayer 
for divine illumination. Let not any man ſuppoſe, 
as ignorance is ever apt to do, — that evangelical 


truth is ſo plain and obvious, that every one may 


attain it without attention, induſtry, or effort. Let 


him rather be told, that the way of life is deeply 


my ſterious, 
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myſterious, and has great difficulties belonging to 
it, though nevertheleſs of infallible attainment to 
every humble, ſeeking, perſevering ſoul. 

The firſt edition of this commentary, dedicated 
to the preſident Peter Lupin and to Carolſtadt, was 
printed at Wittemberg in the Autumn of the year 


1319; and contains ſome things which I do not 


find in the later and more improved edition of 
1536. I ſelect the following paſſage, becauſe in it 


the order and method of practical Chriſtianity are 


beautifully and conciſely delineated. © You now 
ſee therefore how it is that FArTH alone is not ſuf- 
ficient; and yet that faith alone jusTIF18s; becauſe 
if the faith be of the right fort, it is infallibly con- 
nected with a ſpirit of true benevolence. But this 
ſpirit of benevolence or Love cannot endure the 
works of the fleſh; and thus it obeys the law, and 
attains the kingdom of God. Hence every thing 
is to be afcribed to faith, as faith is to the worn, 
and the woRD to the divine compaſſion in the 
ſending of apoſtles and preachers; ſo that all our 
ſufficiency 1s of God, from whom cometh every beſt 
ift. 

: THESE ARE TRE POINTS OF DOCTRINE Which 
ought to be explained to the people; and in the 
very order in which the apoſtle lays them down in 
this epiſtle. For example; Let a man firſt learn to 
deſpair of his own ſtrength; let him hear the word 
of evangelical faith; hearing, let him believe it; 
believing, let him call upon God; calling upon him, 
let him find, as he will find, that he is heard; being 
heard of God, let him receive the Spirit of love; 
receiving this Spirit, let him walk in the ſame, and 
not fulfil the luſts of the fleſh; but let him crucity 
them: laſtly, being crucified with Chriſt, let him 
rile from the dead, and poſſeſs the kingdom of 
heaven.” Lk 
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How is it that the moſt learned, the moſt pro- 
found, and the moſt elegant of our eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians either entirely omit, or but ſlightly men- 
tion, the extraordinary labour, which the Saxon 
theologian beſtowed on the epiſtle to the Gala- 
tians? Muſt not the anſwer be, that they do not 
behold the corruptions of the Romiſh church, and 
the neceſſity of a reformation in doctrine, with the 
ſame eyes that Luther did? They are abundant in 
praiſing him, for his exertions againſt papal tyranny 
and ſuperſtition, but ſcarcely a ſentence eſcapes 
them in commendation of his peculiar Chriſtian 
tenets. Hence many have been taught to'admire 
the reformation, while they remain ignorant of its 
fundamental principles. 1 am well aware that in 
revealing this ſecret explicitly, there is no little 
danger, leſt the religious faith of our firſt reformers 
ſhould by many be pronounced irrational and enthu- 
ſiaſtic; or if a greater degree of candour and tender- 
neſs be obſerved for the memory of thoſe great 
men, this, it is to be feared, will chiefly ariſe, not 
from the conſideration of their ineſtimable spi- 
RITUAL ſervices in teaching the way of eternal ſal- 
vation, but rather from a ſenſe of their having heen 
eminent benefactors to ſociety in delivering it from 
the ignominious yoke of eccleſiaſtical domination. 
—On this laſt account, it is true, that we, their 
poſterity, are under immenſe obligations to them ; 
gevertheleſs,” this is but a very imperfect, and par- 
tial view of their merits. 

It is the deſign of this hiſtory to ſupply, in ſome 
meaſure, the defects and omiſſions here alluded to; 
and I know no one thing ſo likely to be uſeful for 
this purpoſe, as to invite the reader's particular 
attention to Luther's commentary on the epiſtle to 
the Galatians. Certainly the author” of it conſi- 


dered the argument of that epiſtle to be admirably 
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adapted to the circumſtances of the times; and he 
appears to have been indefatigable in ſtudying and 
explaining it. This commentary was printed both in 
Latin — in German, and thus became extenſively 
diffuſed. It was alſo one material ſubject of Lu- 


ther's lectures, viva voce, to the ſtudents at Wit- 


temberg, for many years after its firſt publication. 
We are indebted, I find, to the zeal and induſtry 
of George Rorar, a deacon of the univerſity there, 
ſor the beſt of the old editions of this excellent work. 
Rorar, it ſeems, was a diligent eccleſiaſtic, who with 
the help of ſome of the Academics, wrote down what 
Luther ſaid during his public lectures, and then ſub- 
mitted what he had written to the inſpection and 
judgment of the lecturer. Luther expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment at the bulk to which his expoſition of 
this ſhort epiſtle had grown. He wrote a preface 
to it, carefully reviſed the whole performance, and 
printed it in 1535.—Thole, who feel intereſted for 
the ſucceſsful progreſs of real evangelical truth, will 
not deem this account ſuperfluous. It proves that 
this commentary was not the haſty effuſion of a 


turbulent or enthuſiaſtic ſectary; but the well- 


digeſted reſult of at leaſt fifteen yearsꝰ meditation on 
the epiſtle, and of fifteen years? experience in inter- 
preting ſcripture. The treatiſe itſelf will abun- 
dantly fatisfy every inquirer, that the grand, funda- 
mental, point,—the point which the reformer had 
moſt at heart in all his labours, conteſts, and dan- 
gers, was the doctrine of Juſtification by faith 
alone. 
„Once more,” ſays Luther, I have vnder- 


taken, in the name of the Lord, to expound the 


epiſtle of Paul ro the Galatians; not that I have 
any wiſh to teach novel doctrines, —eſpecially as 
Paul is now thoroughly known and familiar to us; 
— but becauſe, as I have often forewarned you, our 


greateſt 


O 
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greateſt and moſt preſſing. danger is, leſt the devil 
ſhould contrive to take away from us the pure 
doctrine of FAITH, and bring back into the church 
the exploded notions of wokks and HUMAN TRA- 
DITIONS. It is of great moment, therefore, that 
this doctrine of FAaita ſhould be kept in the con- 
ſtant and public exerciſe both of reading and hear- 
ing. For although it be ever ſo well known and 
digeſted, yet the devil is not dead, but walketh 
about conſtantly, and ſeeketh to devour us. More- 
| over, the FLESH 1s yet alive; and all forts of temp- 
tations vex and oppreſs us on every fide. Where- 
fore this CHRISTIAN ARTICLE can never be han- 
dled and inculcated enough. If this doctrine 
fall and periſh, the knowledge of every truth in 
religion will fall and periſh with it. On the con- 
trary, -if this do. but flouriſh, all good things will 
alſo flouriſh, namely, true religion, the true wor- 
ſhip of God, the glory of God, and a right know- 
ledge of every thing which it becomes a Chriſtian 
to know *.“ 
In his preface to the commentary, he calls the 
article of Juſtification, © THE ONLY SOLID ROCK; 
as being the doctrine which ſhows, how we are re- 
deemed from fin, death, and the devil, and how we 
become partakers of eternal life, not by our own 
works, but by the help of another, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt.” | 
This rock,” continues he, did Satan ſhake 
in paradiſe, when he perſuaded our firſt parents, 
that by their own wiſdom and power they might 
become like unto God; and thereby induced them 
to forſake true faith in God, who had given them 
lie and a promiſe of its continuance.” 
* In oppoſition to the ſame principle of faith, 
| this 
* Luth. Op. V. p. 273, : 
I12 
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this liar and murderer, the devil, who will be always 
like himſelf, ſtirred up Cain to murder Abel; and 
for no other reaſon but becauſe his pious brother 
had, by FAITH, offered up a more excellent ſacri- 
fice; whereas Cain, by offering up his own works 
WITHOUT FAITH, had not pleaſed God.” 

By the very ſame abominable Satanic fpirit, 
which induced Cain to kill Abel, is Chriſt oppoſed 
and derided at this day among thoſe who would 
Rill be called by his name. So that there is abun- 
dant cauſe for diligently reſiſting the devil by means 
of this fundamental article. Whether we be rude, 
or eloquent, learned, or unlearned, TRa1s Rock 
muſt be publiſhed abroad in animated ſtrains. If 
men ſhould be filent, the very ſtones would cry 
out,” — 

« [t is written of Satan, Thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
heel.” And it ſhould ſeem, that Satan, at this 
very day, has no other buſineſs in hand, but this 
only, which is always peculiar to himſelf, —to per- 
ſecute and vex our Saviour Chriſt, who is our 
perfect righteouſneſs, wiTzouT ANY or out 
WORKS,” 1 . 

He does not rage in this manner againſt the 
lives and opinions of others; for example, againſt 
whoremongers, thieves, murderers, rebels againſt 
God, and unbelievers. To theſe he rather gives 
peace and quiet; and he even indulges ſuch cha- 
racters with all manner of delights according to 
their taſte. And ſo it was in the primitive times. 
He not only ſuffered the idolatries and falſe rel. 
gions of th: whole world to be quiet, but he allo 
mightily m intained and ſupported them. It ws 
the church and religion of Chriſt alone, which be 
tormented in every way.“ 


To this moment the papiſts continue to ini 
ol 
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on the efficacy of works, and the worthineſs of 
man, in direct oppoſition to the doctrine of ſalva- 
tion by grace; and thus do they, in words at leaſt, 
ſupport their brethren the Anabaptiſts x. For theſe 
foxes are tied together by the tails, though, judging 
by their heads, one might ſuppoſe them oppoſite to 
each other. Outwardly the Papiſts pretead to be 

at enemies of the Anabapriſts, when inwardly, and 
at bottom, they teach, think, and defend all one 
thing, againſt our Saviour Chriſt, who is our only 
3 Let him, therefore, who can, hold 

to this one article of jus ri FI ATtON. And 
as to thole who have made ſhipwreck of their 
faith, we muſt let them be carried whither the ſea 
and wind ſhall drive them, until they either return 
to the ſhip, or ſwim to the ſhore.” 

The concluſion is, there can be no peace as long 
as Chriſt and Belial diſagree. If one herely dies, 
another ſprings up. The reaſon is, the devil nei- 
ther lumbers nor ſleeps. It is now about twenty 
years that l have been a miniſter of Chriſt, and I 
can truly ſay, that I have been aſſailed by more than 
twenty ſects, ſome of which are completely ex- 
tia, and others pant for life. Satan, the god of 
all diſſenſions, daily raiſes up new herefies; the laſt 
of which is one that I ſhould never have foreſeen, 
or even once ſuſpected; namely, the ſet of the 
Aatinomians, who maintain that the TEN coM- 
MANDMENTS ought to be taken out of the church; 
and that men are not to be terrified by the law, 
but gently exhorted by the grace of Chriſt. The 
truth is,—what we have conſtantly taught, namely, 
That broken and contrite ſpirits are to be com- 
forted by Chriſt; but that hardened Pharaohs, to 

whom 


* The reader muſt not confound. the editions ſect of Ana- 
baptiſts in Luther's time, with the diſſenters, called Baptiſts, of 
the preſent day, 
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whom the goſpel has been long preached in vain, 
muſt be alarmed by the terrors of the law *.“ 


A few ſhort extracts from the commentary itſelf 
ſhall cloſe this account. — 

« I remember, when J firſt began the conteſt with 
the papiſts, Doctor Staupitius, at that time an emi- 
nent perſon, and Vicar of the Auguſtine order, 
ſaid to me. On one account I like the doctrine 
you preach exceedingly. It gives the glory and 
every thing elſe to God alone, and nothing to man, 
Now it is clearer than the day, that it is impoſſible 
to aſcribe too much glory, goodneſs, and mercy 
to God.“ This ſaying very much comforted and 
ſtrengthened me.” 

The following was a favourite paſſage with the 
excellent Seckendorf; who ſeems to have thought 
it more to the purpoſe than any thing that had been 
ſaid, on the ſubject of the union of. believers with 
Chriſt, by the moſt celebrated myſtics.—* This 
doctrine, therefore, of faith muſt be taught in its 


. purity. Namely, That as a believer, thou art by 


faith ſo entirely united to Chriſt, that he and thou 
are made as it were .one perſon. That thou canſt 
not be ſeparated from Chriſt; but always adheres 
ſo cloſely to him, as to be able to ſay with con- 
fidence, I am one with Chriſt; that is, Chriſt's 
righteouſneſs, his victory, his life, death, and reſur- 
rection, are all mine, On the other hand, Chriſt 


may fay, I am that ſinner; the meaning of which 


is, in other words, his fins, his death, and puniſh- 
ment, are mine, becauſe he is united and joined to 
me, and I to him. For by faith we are ſo joined 
together as to become one fleſh and one bone. We 


are members of his body, of his fleſh, and of bis 


bones t; fo that, in ſtrictneſs, there is more of a 
8 union 
Præfat. Mart. Luth. in epiſt. ad Galat, Vol. V. 
7 Epheſ. V. 30. 5 
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union between Chriſt and me, than exiſts even in 
the relation of huſband and wife, where the two are 
conſidered as one fleſh *. This faith, therefore, is 
by no means an ineffective quality; but poſſeſſes ſo 

reat excellency, that it utterly confounds and de- 
2 the fooliſh dreams and imaginations of the 
ſophiſters, who have contrived a number of meta- 
phyſical fictions concerning faith and charity, me- 
rits and qualifications. —Thele things are of ſuch 
moment, that I would gladly explain them more at 
large, if I could.” | 

50 A true and lively faith is oppoſite to the feigned 
faith of the hypocrite; and a true faith incites a 
man to good works through love. He, who would 
be a Chriſtian, muſt be a believer; but no man is 


a ſound believer, if works of charity do not follow 


his faith. Thus, on both hands, the apoſtle ſhuts 
hypocrites out of the kingdom of God. On the 
left hand, he ſhuts out all ſuch as depend on their 
works for ſalvation, when he ſays, * Neither cir- 
cumciſion, nor uncircumcifion,” that is, no kind of 
work, but faith alone, without any dependance on 
what we do, avails before God, On the right, he 
excludes all flothful, idle, perſons, who are diſpoſed 
to ſay, If faith juſtifies us without works, then let 
us have no anxiety reſpecting good actions; let us 
only take care and believe, and we mav do what- 
ever we pleaſe, —Not ſo, ye enemies of all godli- 
neſs, It is true, Paul tells you, that faith alone, 
without works, * juſtifies ;—however, he alſo tells 
you, that a true faith, after it has juſtified, does 
not permit a man to ſlumber in indolence, but that 
it worketh by love.“ 

The liberty of the goſpel is an ineſtimable 
thing; but take care that ye uſe it not as an occa- 
ſion to the fleſh, Ny 

Satan 
0 Epheſ. V. 31. 
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Satan has not ſtirred up an evil either more ex- 
tenſive or more deſtructive than this; namely, when 
men abuſe their Chriſtian liberty to licentiouſneſs, 
So the apoſtle Jude laments: * There are crept in 
unawares certain unholy men, which turn the grace 
of our God into laſciviouſneſs *. For the fleſh does 
not underſtand the doctrine of grace. Therefore 
when it hears that we are juſtified by faith only, it 
abuſes and perverts the doctrine by reaſoning thus; 
© If we are without law, we may live juſt as we 
_ pleaſe.” | 

Wherefore there is danger ox BOTH SIDEs, 
However the one is more tolerable than the other, 
If the doctrine of grace or faith be not preached, no 
man can be ſaved; for it is faith alone that juſtifies 
and faves. On the contrary, if faith be preached, 
as of neceſſity it muſt be, the greater part of man- 
kind will interpret the doctrine in a carnal way, and 
ſo underſtand ſpiritual liberty as to allow indulgences 
of the fleſh. This we may ſee in all ranks of liſe. 
All profeſs themſelves to be evangelical; all boaſt of 
their Chriſtian liberty; and yet give way to their 
luſts and paſſions, for example, to covetouſneſs, 
pride, envy, pleaſures, and ſuch like. Who dif- 
charges his duty faithfully? Who ſerves his brother 
in a true ſpirit of charity? The diſgrace, which 
ſuch conduct brings on the profeſſion of the goſpel, 

puts me ſometimes ſo out of temper, that I could 
wiſh theſe ſwine, that tread precious pearls under 
their feet, were ſtill under the tyranny of the pope: 
for it is impoſſible that a people, ſo much reſembling 
thoſe of Gomorrah, ſhould be kept in due ſubjec- 
tion by the mild maxims of the goſpel of peace. 
Moreover, we ourſelves, the miniſters of the gol- 
pel, are not ſo active and zealous in doing our duty, 
now that we have the LioHr of the TRUTH, as we 


were 
* Jade, epiſt. 4+ 
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were before, during the ARK NRESS of our 10 No- 
Rance, We are grown cold and negligent in 
handling the worD, and in prayer alſo, and laſtly, 
both in well doing and in ſuffering; inſomuch, 
that if Satan did not torment us internally with 
ſpiritual temptations, and externally with hoſtile 
rſecutions, and above all, with the contempt and 
ingratitude of our own congregations, we ſhould 
become, I fear, quite careleſs, and lazy, and loſt to 
every good work.” 
Vet is very uſeful for ſincere and pious perſons to 
know and meditate on Paul's doctrine concerning 
the conteſts of the Fleſh and the Spirit. Ir is an 
admirable comfort to the rempted. When I was a 
monk, if at any time I happened to feel the motions 
of a bad paſſion, I uſed to think my proſpect of 
falvation was completely over. I ſtruggled in a 
variety of ways, both to overcome the bad paſſion 
and to quiet my conſcience. All in vain. The luſt 
of the fleſh returned, and I was haraffed with 
thoughts of this ſort ;—* Thou haſt committed this 
or that fin; Thou art impatient ; Thou art envious; 
in vain haſt thou entered into holy orders.“ Now 
if I had rightly underſtood Paul's doctrine of the 
fleſh luſting againſt the Spirit, I ſhould not, ſo long 
and ſo miſerably, have afflicted myſelf. I ſhould 
have reflected, and ſaid, as I do at this day, in 
ſimilar ſituations; Martin, As long as thou remaineſt 
in the fleſh, thou wilt never be entirely without fin: 
thou art now in the fleſh, and therefore thou muſt 
experience a conteſt with it; and this is agreeable 
to what Paul fays, the fleſh reſiſteth the Spirit. 
Deſpair not thou then, but ſtrive manfully againſt 
all carnal diſpoſitions, and fulfil not their lultings. 
Do thus, and the law ſhall have no condemning 
dominion over thee.” | 
Truly religious perſons crucify the fleſh with its 
affections 
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affect ions and luſts; and hence their fins do not 
finally ruin them. For if they obey the fleſh by 
gratifying its concupiſcence, they infallibly loſe their 
faith and the Holy Ghoſt. Moreover, if they do 
not abhor their fins, ſincerely repent, and return to 
Chriſt, that they may recover their faith and the 
Holy Ghoſt, they will die in their fins. Wherefore 
I can ſpeak no comfort to thoſe who dream they 
have faith, and yet live in fin. Againſt all ſuch 
there is a dreadful ſentence in force; namely, They 
that live after the fleſh ſhall die. And further, the 


works of the fleſh are manifeſt ;—adultery, forni. 


cation, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, idolatry, &c. and 
ſuch like: THEY WHO DO SUCH THINGS SHALL 
NOT INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF GOD,” 

The ſevere threatenings of Almighty God 
againſt fin have a due effect upon the minds of 
true believers, ſo as to deter them from hreaking 
his laws. They arm themſelves with the word of 
God, with faith and with prayer, and do not give 
way to the luſts of the fleſh. In fact, they ſo reſiſt 
the fleſh as to nail it to the croſs, with all its ſinful 
defires. Hence it 1s that the fleſh, though yer alive 
and capable of ſhowing ſome ſigns of motion, can- 
nat perform what it would, being bound hand and 
foot, and nailed: faſt to the croſs. Such are the 
principles and ſuch the practice of truly pious per- 
ſons. The ſame important truths may be expreſſed 
a lutle differently, thus; The faithful, while they 
live on earth, do actually crucify the fleſh;—that 
is, though they are ſenſible of its luſtings, they do 
not obey them, Furniſhed with the armour of 


. God, namely, faith, hope, and the ſword of the 


Spirit, they oppoſe the natural, or carnal man ; and 
with theſe ſpiritual arms, as it were with nails, fix 
him to the croſs of Chriſt; and compel him, againſt 
his will, to be ſubject to the ſpiritual man or new 

| | creature. 
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creature. Afterwards, when they die, they entirely 
put off the carnal man; and they will riſe from the 
dead with a body incorruptible, and free from ſinful 
affections and luſts.” | 

« To teach the doctrine of Juſtification by faith 


without works, and at the ſame time to inſiſt on the 


neceſſity of good works, it muſt be owned, is a mat- 
ter of conſiderable difficulty and danger. For un- 
leſs the miniſters of Chriſt be wiſe and faithful 
diſpenſers of the divine myſteries, and know how 
to divide the word of Truth rightly, the diſtinct pro- 
vinces of faith and works will be confounded. 
Both theſe provinces ſhould be explained and im- 
prefſed on the mind with the greateſt diligence, yet 
in ſuch a manner, that each of them may preſerve 
its proper bounds. Otherwiſe, if works only are 
taught, as is the caſe in the pope's kingdom, faith 
is loſt. . Again, if nothing but faith is inculcated, 
carnal men ſoon begin to dream that there is no 
need of good works. How careful is Paul to avoid 
being miſunderſtood! In the fourteenth verſe of 
the fifth chapter, he had obſerved that the whole 
law was fulfilled in one word, Thou ſhalt love thy 


' neighbour as thyſelf,” Indeed!1!—, an objector might 


ſay, Then if ſo, a man, by works of charity, may 


- fulfil the law and be juſtified!—which is contrary 


to the whole epiſtle. No, ſays the apoſtle, I have 
neither forgotten, nor do I now contradict, my 
former argumentation concerning faith. I am 
preciſely of the ſame opinion; and that ye may 


Perceive me to argue conſiſtently, I add, Walk in 


the Spirit, and ye ſhall not fulfil the luſts of the 
fleſn . I do not mean that ye can be juſtified by 
the law; but this I mean; there are two principles 
of action within you, Fleſh and Spirit; and I exhort 
you to obey the latter, that ye may be enabled to 

| 4 | reſiſt 
Gal. V. 16, 
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refiſt the former. It is but to a certain degree that 
ye can reſiſt it; ye cannot entirely put off the 
fleſh, or kill it; and therefore, when I direct you to 
walk in the Spirit, I ſufficiently indicate to you the 
impoſſibility of your being juſtified by works of 
charity *.“ | 

In furniſhing the reader with theſe ſpecimens of 
Luther's method of expounding ſcripture, I have 
conſtantly aimed at giving the author's meaning, 
without adhering very cloſely to the letter. Certain 
alluſions to the CholaRic niceties of the times, and 
ſome other things of a like nature, which would 
have required long explanations, and contributed 
nothing to edification, are entirely omitted; ard a 


few words are ſometimes inſerted for the ſake of 
preſerving the connexion. No apology needs be 


made for placing in this part of the narrative a 


brief account of our reformer's commentaries on 
the epiſtle to the Galatians. The pious ſtudent 


of the hiſtory of the reformation can ſcarcely be 
conſidered as forſaking his proper ſubject, and much 
leſs as miſemployed, while he is perufing a few 


ſtriking paſſages from a book which was of ſuch 
ſignal ſervice to the Church of Chriſt in the fixteenth 
century 4. 


The eyes of all Europe were fixed on the Diet 
of Worms. That general and aſtoniſhing REvo- 
| | LUTION 


* Luth. Op. V. 417, et ſeq. | 
+ For an account of other rings of Luther, See Appendix, 


Luther's Writi 


ngs. | 

t The only Ea liſh tranſlation of Luther's Commentaries on 
the epiſtle to the Galatians, which I have ſeen, was the work of 
ſeveral pious perſons. It has many defects, but is nevertheleſs 


a very uſeful performance. The book is ſcarce; and I cannot 
but obſerve, that a modern tranſlation of gor the editions of 


Luther's Commentaries on this epiſtle, with a few judicious notes, 
would be a moſt valuable preſent to the Chriſtian world, , 
| as 
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LUTION of ſentiment* which, we have obſerved, 
was taking place in the minds of the people, had 
proceeded, in regard to their religious views, with 
ſuch incredible rapidity, that it behoved the empe- 
ror and the princes to take public cognizance of 
tranſactions, which could now no longer be buried 
in obſcurity. Accordingly Charles V., in his circular 
letters to the electors and other members of the 
Diet, informed them that he had ſummoned the 
aſſembly of the empire, for the purpoſe of concerting 
with them the moſt proper meaſures for checking 
the progreſs of thoſe new and dangerous opinions, 
which threatened to diſturb the peace of Germany, 
and to overturn the religion of their anceſtors t. 
After the Diet had met, a conſiderable time was 
ſpent in formalities, and in making fome general 
regulations reſpecting the internal police of the em- 
pire, They then proceeded to take into conſidera- 
tion the religious queſtions and controverſies. The 
papal legates preſſed hard for an immediate edict of 
condemnation againſt the man who had ſo long diſ- 
turbed the peace of the church, and who, for more 
than fix months, had been under actual ſentence 
of excommunication, as an incorrigible heretic. It 
would be endleſs to recite the various artifices and 
manceuvres of the leading actors in the ſcenes at 
Worms; nor would this be ſo properly pertinent to 
the plan of our hiſtory, as to deſcribe the progreſs 
of real religion itſelf in the hearts and underſtandings 
of mankind. Our induſtrious Memorialiſt ? details 
with 
For M. Bucer's opinion of theſe Commentaries, ſee Append. 
M. Bucer, In modern times it has been the faſhion to treat 
this work rather roughly, and to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of many 
cautions, The reader will determine for himſelf, whether more 


judicious or more efficacious cautions have been given by 


others, than thoſe interſperſed throughout the Commentaries by 
Luther himſelf, 


* Page 490. 1 Robertſon. f Seckendorf. 
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with great exactneſs the conferences between Pon- 
tanus, the elector's chancellor, and Glapio, a con- 
ſeſſor of Charles V., in which fruitleſs pains were 
raken to compole the differences. Frederic, in his 
inſtructions to his chancellor, appears to have been 
governed by the ſame maxims, which had uniformly 
regulated his conduct throughout this buſineſs : 
that is, he continued firm, but cautious; inſiſting 
in general on an equitable hearing in behalf of his 
ſubje& Luther, and declaring that he himſelf did 
not pretend to be a judge of theological doctrines 
or diſputes. 

The conferences juſt mentioned were of a pri- 
vate nature, and were carried on with the utmoſt 


| ſecreſy*®. But the members of the Diet oxzxLY 


withſtood the pope's advocates, in their attempts to 
procure Luther's condemnation without delibera- 
tion or inquiry. Such a proceeding they conſi- 


dered as inconſiſtent with juſtice, and unauthoriſed 


by precedent. Moreover, the emperor himſelf ad- 
moniſhed the principal Nuncio, Aleander, that it 
behoved him to explain to the Diet ſome juſt 
and weighty cauſes of Luther's excommunication; 
cauſes too, which ſhould be abſtracted from the 
particular intereſts of the court of Rome and of the 
pope, and be evidently connected with the general 
concerns of religion. At preſent, he ſaid, an opi- 
nion very much prevailed in Germany, that becauſe 
Doctor Luther had defended the rights and privi- 
leges of his countrymen, and had declaimed againſt 
thoſe odious and arbitrary impoſitions of which the 
princes themſelves had complained more than once, 
he was on that very atcount disliked and cenſured 
at Rome, and that, in fact, this was the real foun- 
dation of all the harſh and peremptory proceedings 
againſt him. So important a point mult be cleared 


«3 U 
* See Appendix Pontanus and Glapio. | 
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up before any further ſteps could be taken; and an 
opportunity, therefore, was now afforded the Nuncio 
of proving, to the ſatisfaction of a full Diet, that 
the pontiff's damnatory edicts againſt Luther did 
not originate in partiality and injuſtice &. 

Aleander undertook this buſineſs, and acquitted 
himſelf with conſiderable ability and effect. The 

pal hiſtorians magnify his eloquence and addreſs 
on the occaſion beyond all bounds, Pallavicinus, 
in particular, has given us a long and Jaboured 
philippic of his own making, which he ſuppoſes 
to have reſembled the ſpeech delivered by Alean- 
der. The writers of the ſame claſs have in gene- 
ral followed the Italian author with confidence, 
and copied his miſrepreſentations without heſita- 
tion. They tell us, that he ſpoke for three whole 
hours with the greateſt force and eloquence; but 
the Proteſtant reader, who has a reliſh for the in- 
ſtruction contained in Luther's Commentary on the 
Galatians, would probably think his time miſpent 
in reading minute details of arguments in ſupport 
of papal doctrines and papal authority. It will be 
proper, however, to ſubjoin a concile account of 
this celebrated ſpeech. | 


1. He produced Luther's writings in the aſ- 
ſembly; and, by quotations from them, endeavoured 
to prove that the whole ſect of this notorious here- 
die ought to be aboliſhed. Their principles were 
equally, deſtructive to both church and ſtate; for 
they annihilated the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
Head of the church, and even the authority of a 
general council: and if theſe were taken away, who 
would be left to interpret ſcripture in doubtful 
cales? There would ſoon be as many religions, as 
there were men of fancy and imagination, 


2. This 


* Maimbourg, Sect. 37. 
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2. This was not the worſt. The Saxon heretic 
ſubverted the foundations of morality, by denying 
the very exiſtence of HUMAN LIBERTY, and by 
maintaining that good and evil depended on a fatal 
and inevitable neceſſity. Thus a door was opened 
to the moſt unbounded licentiouſneſs, when men 
had at hand this ready defence, or at leaſt this 
lawful excuſe, for every crime they could commit, — 
« OUR FATE DID NOT PERMIT US TO DO OTHER- 
w1isE.” —He then accuſed Luther of overturning 
the efficacy of the ſacraments, and of inculcating a 
notion of Chriſtian liberty, which gave the reins to 
vice and wickedneſs. It you believe this heretic, 
ſaid he, there is no obligation in vows that have 
been made with the greateſt ſolemnity. In fine, if 
his notions prevail, there is an end both of Chril- 
tian piety and the tranquillity of kingdoms. ' The 
whole world will be thrown into contuſion ; there 
will be left no ties of obedience, either to princes, or 
even to God himſelf; becauſe, according to this 
novel ſyſtem, the commandments of the Supreme 
Being are incompatible with the powers and capa- 
Cities of his creatures, 

3. Aleander then obſerved; that in ſpite of the 
pontiff's utmoſt endeavours, for four years paſt, to 
free the world from this GREAT EI IL, it was daily 
ſpreading itſelf more and more, and appeared to be 
deſperate and incurable. This deteſtable berely 
ought to be expoſed to public execration; and {9 
ought its deceitful, raſh, obſtinate, and furious au- 
thor. An Imperial edi for this purpoſe was now, 
he faid, the only remedy that remained. Nor was 
there any reaſon to apprehend leſt ſuch an edict 
ſhould be attended with troubleſome conſequences. 
It would be made with the conſent of the Diet, and, 
no doubt, would be execured in all the ſtates of the 


empire, The catholic party, he added, was — 
. nitely 


”» FAFYFVAO» tw ac 


nitely the ſtrongeſt ; and it was not likely that thoſe 
powers, who had hitherto ſupported Luther's cauſe, 
would incur the emperor's diipleaſure, by continuing 
to protect him“ . 


In our times, there can be no neceſſity to anſwer 
each of theſe poſitions of the papal orator by an 
orderly courſe of argumentation. The real Chriſtian 
will be apt to conclude, that taken together, they 
conſtitute the moſt ſolid encomium on the labours 
of the man who, by the ruling eccleſiaſtics of his 
own time, was repreſented as an object of univerſal 
deteſtation. He will not ſuffer his judgment to 
be warped by the ſpecious terms which Aleander 
introduced into his harangue, but will refle& on 
the real force and meaning of thoſe terms when 
thus uſed by a Roman-catholic in defence of his 

vliar tenets, The ambiguity of Scripture; the 
infallibility of the pope's interpretations ; the in- 
trinfic virtue of the ſacraments; the natural ſtrength 


and power of man; the merit of good works, and. 


the obligation of monaſtic vows; theſe are among 
the avowed doctrines of the papal ſyſtem; and as 
they were evidently at the botrom of Aleander's 
oſtenſihle creed, we need not wonder that Luther's 


oppoſition to them ſhould have been uppermoſt 
among the complaints of this zealous Nuncio, 
ſtrenuouſly defending the eftabliſhed corruptions. 


The enlightened Proteſtant, however, with theſe 
fads in view, will have no difficulty in determining 
how much our PERSECUTED REFORMER deſerves 
the thanks of Chriſtian poſterity, for ſetting forth 
and confirming the ſupremacy of Scriptural autho- 
rity, and for unfolding to mankind the long-loſt 


doctrine of the deſperate corruption of fallen hu- 


man 
* Du Pin. Maimbourg. . 
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man nature, and the preciouſneſs of redemption by 
grace. Theſe fundamental doctrines Luther taught 
with great zeal and preciſion. It was impoſſible 
therefore that he ſhould not at the ſame time teach, 
that, „it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that ſhoweth mercy *; 
and how could this be done without calling forth 
the objection, why then doth he yet find fault, 
for who hath reſiſted his will?” Or how could our 


| theologian have eſtabliſhed the grand Chriſtian pe. 


culiarity of juſtification by faith in Jeſus, and laid 
down the true principle of obedience, —faith which 
worketh by love, — without overturning that 1dol 
of ſelf-ſufficiency, the Pelagian notion of free-will, 
which even from the days of Juſtin Martyr had 
made ſome encroachment on the church?, 


Well would it be, if Chriſtian people better un- 
derſtood their obligations to kind Providence for 


having raiſed up, at the critical moment, ſo pene- 


trating a ſpirit, and ſo ſound a Divine, as Luther, 
Theſe obligations would be better known, and alſo 
felt more ſenſibly, were we, in general, more accu- 
rately acquainted with the improvements and diſ- 


coveries which Luther made. The pride and va- 


nity of the human heart lead us to think highly 
of modern attainments in religious knowledge, and 
to depreciate the productions of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. © The Reformers of that period did great 
things for the times and circumſtances in which 
they lived, but their notions were in many reſpeds 
crude and inaccurate, and liable to great abuſe,” 
Such things are EASILY ſaid, and by being often 


| faid, they are apt to make durable impreſſions. It 


is very true that Martin Luther, as well as all the 
reformers, did ſay things which are liable to abuſe. 
| I know 


* Nom, ix. 16. : : 
+ See Vol. I. p. 221, 1ſt edit, Pp. 229. ad edit. 
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I know nothing that is not liable to abuſe. Even 
the holy Scriptures themſelves are thus liable 
in the hands of depraved men. Nevertheleſs, I am 
by far more confident that the conceits and refine- 
ments, and attempts at ſyſtem, which abound in 
modern divinity, are hurtful to religious minds, 
and have a direct tendency to corrupt the pure 
word of God, than I am that the plain and manly 
expoſitions of Scripture by Luther have any 
ſuch tendency; or that theſe are fo likely as the 
former to mislead humble, contrite fouls, who are 
ſeriouſly in queſt of peace of conſcience and eternal 
falvation. Again; ſeveral expreſſions of Luther, it 
is ſaid, “were chiefly levelled againſt popery; and 
might be proper enough in his time; but they 
ought not to be truſted to the bulk of readers in 
our age without many neceſſary guards and cau- 
tions.“ This looks ſpecious; and ſomething like 
it has frequently been ſaid of his Commentary on 
the Epiſtle to the Galatians. Ir is much to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch cenſures were not hazarded with» 
out a thorough examination of the merits of the 
caſe, For my part, after a moſt diligent peruſal of 
that Commentary, I am well convinced, that no 
ſubſequent writer whom I have ſeen, has treated 
the important ſubject of the epiſtle to the Ga- 
latians with greater perſpicuity, or illuſtrated 
the mind of the apoſtle more happily, or incul- 
cated a tpiritual and holy practice more forcibly, 
or interſperſed his expoſitions with more ſafe, and 
ſound, ſcriptural cautions againſt abuſes of every 
ſort, than the author himſelt has done throughout 
this admirable work. —Let this hint ſuffice, 


The papal hiſtorians* would perſuade us, that the 
emperor and the other princes wete ſo terrified by 
* 5 8 Aleander's 
Maimbourg. Du Pin. Pallavicini. 
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Aleander's repreſentation of Luther's impieties, that 
they inſtantly proceeded to deliberate on the very 
important ſubject, and reſolved to condemn the 
growing hereſy as ſubverſive of the fundamentals of 
the Chriſtian religion. But from the accounts of 
theſe writers themſelves it is not difficult to collect, 
that beſides the eloquence and arguments of Ale. 
ander, there were other weapons which the orator 
condeſcended to uſe, for the purpoſe of influencing 
the decifion of the Diet of Worms. | 
We are informed by an authority which in this in- 
ſtance is not to be diſputed, that Aleander acquaint- 
ed the cardinal Julius de Medicis, then at Rome“, 
how the Lutheran party increaſed daily in ſtrength, 
how the minds of the Germans were alienated from 
the Roman court, and how great was become the 
danger, leſt all that nation ſhould be loſt to the 
pope through a want of care and timely exertions. 
Theſe tidings rouſed the pope's adviſers to adopt 
vigorous meaſures. They augmented the authority 
of Aleander the legate; they ſupplied him with 
MONEY; and they empowered him to diſtribute, 
among perſons of diſtinction, the moſt efficacious 
diplomas, with a view to obtain their aſſiſtance in 
the papal cauſe. Our author does not ſcruple to 
avow, that it was by the operation of this threefold 
engine that Aleander gained over to his own pur- 
poles the members of the German DietT. 

After all, it does not appear that this celebrated 
Diet came to any regular voting on the buſineſs of 
Luther in full aſſembly. The records of their pro- 
ceedings, publithed. by authority at the diſſolution 
of the Diet, take notice of many weighty affairs which 
were then conſidered and brought to a concluſion; 


but they contain not a ſingle word on the ſubject 


of religion: which ſilence may ſeem the more re- 
| 3 | markable, 


* This Cardinal was afterwards pope Clement VII. 
+ Pallav. I. 25. 
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markable, when we attend to the circular letter of 
Charles V. in calling together the members of the 
aſſembly . The original materials of this impor- 
tant part of the hiſtory are ſo imperfe& and incon- 
ſiſtent, that much care and ſtudy are requiſite to 
develop the truth, and to feparate it from the very 
partial and erroneous repreſentations of the popiſh 
writers.— The learned reader will be the beſt qua- 
lified to appreciate the ſucceſs of my labours. 

A patient examination of the evidence, relative 
to the Lutheran tranſactions at Worms, has con- 
vinced me that the following account, connected 
with the preceding, is more full and ſatisfactory, 
and alſo more conſiſtent, and nearer the truth, than 
any ſtatement of the ſame events which has fallen 
in my way. 

The elector of Saxony, foreſeeing the important 
queſtions, of a political as well as of a religious 
nature, which would be agitated at the next Diet, 
took care to be at Worms ſome weeks before the 
meeting of the general afſembly. There this wiſe 
and good prince, from converſations with the em- 
peror and others, ſoon diſcovered that miſchief was 
meditated againſt Luther. His enemies, in gene- 
ral, were contriving to have him brought before the 
Diet, with the deſign, no doubt, of ſecuring the 
perſon of the heretic: and we find that the emperor 
had once fo far acceded to their wiſhes, as to iſſue 
expreſs orders for his appearance. The ſummons 
for chis purpoſe was ſent to the elector; but this 
prince refuſed to concur in that mode of conducting 
the buſineſs, and Charles recalled his ſummons. 
All this took place before the middle of January A. D. 
15211. In fact, at this moment the cautious Fre- 1521. 
deric ſcarcely knew what courſe to ſteer. Perfectly 
upright and conſcientious, he wilhed for nothing fo 

| | 18 855 much 
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much as an impartial hearing of the whole cauſe, 
and an equitable ſentence in conſequence; but he 
had great fears, leſt, by calling Luther to Worms, he 
ſhould entangle him in the dangerous ſnares of his 
adverſaries; and, moreover, he did not then know 
what Luther himſelf might think of ſuch a propo- 
ſal. In this obſcurity of circumſtances the good 
ſenſe and good principles of the elector determined 
him to adhere ſteadily to two points: 1. By no 
means to compel Luther to appear among his ad- 
verſaries againſt his own will; and, 2. In every 
event, not to permit him to ſtir a ſtep towards 
Worms without a complete and unequivocal ſafe- 
conduct, nor to write any letters of paſſport in his 
behalf without the expreſs directions of the em- 
peror.— In the mean time he cauſed Luther to be 
made acquainted with the intentions of his malig- 
nant adverſaries; and the queſtion to be put to 
him, What he would do if he ſhould be cited to 
appear at the Diet ? 

The anſwer of our intrepid Reformer was per- 
fectly in character. He ſaid, if he ſhould be called 
by ſo high an authority as that of the emperor, he 
would conclude it to be the Divine Will that he 
ſhould go: and if violence was done to him, as 
probably might be the caſe, he would recommend 
his cauſe to God, who had ſaved the three children 
from the fiery furnace. And if it ſhould not pleaſe 
God to preſerve him, his life was but a ſmall thing 
compared with that of Chriſt and with HIS ſuffer- 
ings. *©* Though Kings and Princes,” ſaid Luther, 
*conſpired together againſt the Lord and his Chrilt, 
yet, as it is written in the ſame pſalm, Bleſſed are 
they that put their truſt in him. It is not our buſi- 
neſs to determine whether more or leſs benefit will 
- accrue to the church from my life or my death; 


but it is our bounden duty to beſeech God * 
| the 
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the reign of Charles may not commence with blood, 
ſhed in an impious cauſe. And for my part, as I 
have often ſaid, I would much rather die by the 
Romaniſts alone than that he ſhould be involved in 
this buſineſs. But if I muſt die, not only by pon- 
tifical but alſo by civil injuſtice, God's will be done. 
You have here my reſolution. Expect from me any 
thing rather than flight or retractation. I mean not 
to flee; much leſs to retract. So may the Lord 
Jeſus ſtrengthen me! I can do neither without 
ſcandalizing godlineſs, and hurting the ſouls of 
many.” This letter was addreſſed to his friend 
Spalatinus, the elector's ſecretary “. 


To the elector himſelf he writes, as being the 
ſubje& of this prince, with more ceremonious re- 
ſpect; and probably with a ſuſpicion alſo that his 


letter might be ſhown to the emperor. He calls 


the elector his moſt illuſtrious prince and gracious 
maſter, and ſays, I rejoice from my heart that Bis 
Imperial majeſty is likely to undertake the manage- 
ment of this cauſe, which is indeed the cauſe of the 
Chriſtian world in general, and of the wliole Ger- 
man nation in particular. | 

I have ordered copies of all my writings to be 


| tranſmitted to your Grace; and I now moſt hum- 


bly offer again, as I have repeatedly offered before, 
to do every thing which it becomes a ſervant of: 
God and of Chriſt to do, the moment 1 ſhall be 
informed what my duty is from the clear evidence 
of the holy Scriptures. 

I have therefore with all ſubmiſſion to entreat 
your Grace to preſent my humble petition to his 
Imperial majeſty, that he would graciouſly be 
pleaſed to grant me a ſafe · conduct, and ſufficient 
lecurity againſt every kind of violence, as I have 
great reaſon to be apprehenſive on this account ; 


and 
* Id. 
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and that he would alſo appoint learned and good 
men, unſuſpected and well {killed in the know- 
ledge of their Bibles, to try this cauſe; and that for 
the ſake of Almighty God I may be protected from 
every outrage till * have been indulged with a fair 
hearing, and have been proved to be an unreaſon. 
able, ungodly man, and, in ſhort, no Chriſtian, 

I humbly beg allo, that the ſecular power may fo 
far interfere in my behalf, that my adverſaries, the 
defenders of the Roman See, may be compelled, 
during this ſtate of the buſineſs, to deſiſt from their 
wicked and malicious attempts againſt my lite, ho- 
nour, and dignity, and in particular from publicly 
burning my writings, though as yet 1 have never 
been tried, much leis convicted of any crime. 

In regard to myſelf, provided I am but allowed 
a ſaſe- conduct, I ſhall, in humble obedience to the 
emperor's ſummons, moſt cheerfully appear before 
the next general Diet at Worms; and there by the 
help of Almighty God, ſo conduct myſelf before 
juſt, learned, and impartial judges, that all may be 
fully convinced that I have done nothing from an 
inconſiderate, raſh, refractory ſpirit, or with a view 
to temporal honours and advantages; but that every 
line 1 have written, and every doctrine I have 
taught, has proceeded from a conſcientious regard 
to my oaths and obligations. I own myſelf un- 
' worthy to be ſtyled a Doctor in ſacred learning; 
nevertheleſs it will appear that I have conſtantly 
intended to promote the praiſe and glory of God, 
the happineſs and ſalvation of the catholic church, 
the proſperity of all Germany, the overthrow of 
dangerous abules and ſuperſtitions, and the eman- 
cipation of the whole Chriſtian world from innu- 
merable, tyrannical, impious, and diſgraceful, griev- 
ances. | 

That the gracious elector of Saxony, e 

| Wit 
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with bis Imperial majeſty, may deign to turn a 
Chriſtian eye to the preſent ſtate of religion, bur- 
dened and enſlaved as it is in ſo many ways, is the 
prayer of 8 | 


The elector's obedient and ſuppliant Chaplain, 


MARTIN LuTutR.” 


The extraordinary piety and firmneſs ſo manifeſt 
in theſe letters muſt have been highly pleaſing to the 
elector of Saxony; eſpecially as both the public and 
private proceedings at Worms every day convinced 
him more and more of the neceſſity of our refor- 
mer's preſence. He was diſguſted to find that ſecret 


conſultations, to which he was not admitted, were 


continually held at the emperor's apartments, for the 
purpole of ruining Luther: moreover, an Imperial 
mandate was iſſued, by which the magiſtrates were 
commanded to collect together all the writings of 
the heretic. Laſtly, attempts, though fruitleſs, were 


. made by the emperor to perſuade Frederic, that it 


was his peculiar duty to call his own ſubject Doc- 
tor Luther before the aſſembly by his fingle autho- 
rity, and alſo to ſupply him with the neceſſary paſſ- 
ports b. The tendency of. theſe machinations was 
ſufficiently evident; and nothing was fo likely to 
diſconcert them all as the actual appearance of the 
ACCUSED, ſecured by an effectual ſafe-· conduct. 
Alſo, if Aleander's malignant ſophiſms and groſs 
miſrepreſentations had impreſſed or puzzled the 
minds of any of his hearers, nobody could ſo ſoon or 
ſo completely undeceive them as Luther himſelf, by 


his knowledge, his cloquence, and his plain dealing. 


. Influenced by theſe and ſimilar conſiderations, 
the elector of Saxony, in full Diet, urged the pro- 
priety of proceeding no further in the affairs of 
Luther, 

* Id, Add. II. LXXXVIII. and Add. XC. 
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Luther, till he himſelf could be heard in his own 
cauſe. The queſtion before them, he ſaid, was not 
merely, whether certain doctrines were falſe and 
ought to be proſcribed, but alſo whether Martin 
Luther. was the author of them. Common juſtice 
therefore required that he ſhould be called before 
the Diet, that they might learn from himſelf whe. 
ther he really avowed and propagated the ſenti. 
ments which were ſaid to be found in his books. 

It was impoſſible on any decent grounds to reſiſt 
fo wife and reaſonable a propoſition. In fact, the 
whole Diet almoſt without exception, though for 
various and even oppoſite reaſons, concurred in this 
ſentiment of the elector. The different Imperial 
Orders thanked the emperor for his good intentions 
in ſecuring by his mandate the books of Luther, 
and in general expreſſed their approbation of the 
meaſure. But ſtill, they feared, no material good 
was to be expected from the publication of that 
mandate. Luther's doctrines had ſpread through- 
out Germany, and had excited much thinking, 


much ſpeculation and deſign; for all which there | 


now - ſeemed no remedy but to give the author a 
fair hearing. Let him have a ſafe · conduct,“ ſaid 
they, © and let the queſtion be put to him, whether 
he will retra& ſuch articles as militate againſt the 
holy Chriftian faith which we have received from 
our anceſtors and preſerved until this time.” When 
that buſineſs is over, he may be heard on other 
points, and the Diet may come to ſuch equitable 
reſolutions as the caſe ſhall require. If indeed 
he ſhould refuſe to recant, then, no doubt, the Or- 
ders of the empire will ſtrenuouſly ſupport the em- 
peror's decree with all their might.” They con- 
cluded with entreating his Imperial majeſty to adopt 


ſome meaſures by which many practices of the 
Roman 
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Roman See might be effectually corrected &: for, 
aid they, they are become highly injurious and 
intolerable to the German nation. | 

Aleander, however, was moſt exceſſively alarmed 
on the proſpe& of Luther's appearance, and ſtre- 
nuouſly exerted every nerve to prevent it. The 
reaſons, in oppoſition, adduced by this popiſh 
champion, might ſeem too futile and ridiculous to 
merit notice, if the moſt celebrated Roman-catholic 
hiſtorians had not aſtoniſhed poſterity by recording 
them with apparent approbation and triumph. On 
few occaſions has the weakneſs of the Papal cauſe 
been more manifeſt; or the blindneſs and obſtinacy 
of its advocates more inexcuſable. The pope, ſaid 
Aleander, who 1s ſupreme judge in religious con- 
cerns, has already determined this matter; his 
decifions ought not to be queſtioned. Beſides, 
this Diet muſt be conſidered not as a ſacred but 
profane aſſembly, and therefore not competent to 
the trial of ſuch cauſes: neither will Luther himſelf 
acknowledge the authority of the tribunal. 

The conduct of Charles V., on this occaſion, ap- 
pears to have been regulated chiefly by artful poli- 
tical maxims. One hiſtorian indeed informs us 
that he expreſſed a great deſire to sEE the mant 
who had cauſed ſuch commotion in the church; 


and this cutioſity in the young monarch may ſeem 


neither unnatural nor improbable. We are ſure, 
however, that by calling Luther before the Diet he 
gtatified his grand patron, the elector of Saxony; 
and in regard to the court of Rome, he preſerved 
his peace with them by dexterouſly comptomiſing 
the matter in the following way. He declared, that 


though | 


* Theſe and many other intereſting particulars in this account 
are not ſo much as hinted at by the popiſh writers. They are 
aken from very authentic accounts of the proceedings at 
Worms depoſited among the Saxon archives at Weimar. 
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though 1t was abſolutely neceſſary to bring the 
ACCUSED before the Diet, left it ſhould be ſaid 
that he had been condemned. unheard, {till that 
he was only to be heard ſo far as to anſwer, whether 
he would or would not recant the errors which 
he had publiſhed. 
| Nevertheleſs, Aleander bitterly complained that a 
downright heretic, already condemned by the Ro. 
man pontiff, ſhould be treated with ſo much lenity 
and conceſſion. © He ought to have been heard no 
further; or if it was thought proper to condemn 
him again with new formalities, moſt certainly that 
public faith ought not to be granted to him, which 
would have been denied to any man who was only 
accuſed of the crimes for which Luther ſtood con- 
demned at the preſent moment. He was moreover 
a factious man, of great volubility of language, and 
great preſence of mind; a man, who ſpake with ſuch 
tones of voice and ſuch ardent looks as to be capa- 
ble of raifing a ſedition.” Then there was nothing, 
he added, which Luther ſo eagerly longed for as a 
ſolemn public diſputation, where he might have an 
opportunity of exhibiting his talents, and con- 
founding ſuch an aſſembly as the Diet of Worms; 
the members of which were ſo little informed in 
theological queſtions, that he would eaſily puzzle 
and deceive them by his addreſs and his ſubtilties, 
and make them doubt, whether, in condemning him 


they had given to his expreſſions the right ſenſe in 


which their author intended them to be underſtood?. 
Such a repreſentation, when ſtripped of all dil- 
guiſe, amounts briefly to this. That Luther ought 
to have been cruſhed at once by the ſtrong hand of 
deſpotic power; and that the truth would be moſt 
effectually ſtifled by his non-appearance at Worms, 
It may be added, that the papal legate was not a 
little concerned for the credit -and honour of the 
| | Roman 
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Roman See. The ſixty days, allowed by pontifical 
Jenity for the hereſiarch's repentance, had elapſed 


long ago; and Luther was now deemed a deteſtable 


and excommunicated heretic, to whom no kindneſs 
or reſpectful conſideration could be thown, without 
incurring the manifeſt diſpleaſure of the pope. 

It may, therefore, be conſidered as a clear proof of 
the great decline of the papal authority, that, not- 


withſtanding all the arts and all the menaces of Ale- 


ander, Charles ventured to grant Luther a fafe-con- 
duct to Worms, and again in return to Wittemberg. 
He even with his own hand wrote to the heretic, and 
calls him, 0UR HONOURABLE, BELOVED, DEVOUT, 
pocroR MARTIN LUTHER OF THE AUGUSTINE 
oxDER. He then proceeds to inform him, that the 
emperor, and the ſacred Imperial Orders, then met in 
congregation, had determined to examine him re- 
ſpecting certain books which he had publiſhed; that 
they had joined in granting him a ſafe- conduct; and 
that he muſt not fail to- appear before the Diet 
within twenty-one days, reckoning from the fixth 
of March, the date of the letter. The emperor 
concludes with repeating his aſſurances of protection 
from every injury and violence *. 

Still the friends of Luther remained diſſatisfied 
with even theſe pledges for his ſafety; ſo deeply were 
their minds impreſſed with what had happened to 
John Hufs at Conſtance. It was agreed, therefore, 
that ſeveral of the princes of the empire ſhould alſo 
particularly and diſtinctly fign the ſafe- conduct, as a 
further ſecurity againſt the hoſtile defigns of the 
Romans. Laſtly, the ſagacious elector of Saxony 
had the ſpirit to demand and the perſeverance to 
obtain from the emperor, in writing, an expreſs re- 


nunciation of the deteſtable popiſh tenet, that 


GOOD 
Luth. Op II. 163. 
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GOOD FAITH Is NOT TO BE PRESERVED WITy 
HERETICS. This very curious fact, which origi. 
nated in the wiſe precaution of Frederic, ſeems to 
have been kept a moſt profound ſecret till about 
the year 1541, when it was revealed to Ponta. 
nus, the elector's chancellor, by Conrad Pius P., 
ſon of C. Peutinger, one of Charles's privy 
counſellors. 

Though this explicit grant of a ſafe · conduct was 
ſo important a point 1 for Luther, that pro- 
bably his life A upon it, yet the elector of 
Saxony had by this time ſeen too much of the dif, 
poſitions both of the emperor and of the members 
of the Diet to indulge any great hope of a favour- 
able ifſue of the pending conteſt. The following 
ſhort extracts from his letters are highly inſtructive, 

Ne 1. The Romans with their adherents, par- 
ticularly the ment who wear red hats, attack Lu- 
ther in every way. | 

2. Doctor Martin is ſummoned hither, but 1 
know not whether he will chooſe to come. Matters 
proceed ſlowly; and I augur no great good. 

3. The Cardinals and Biſhops oppoſe Luther 
with all their might. May it pleaſe God to order 
every thing for good! I wiſh it were in my power 
to ſerve Martin! Moſt certainly I would omit no- 
thing that is proper to be done, which might at the 
ſame time be uſeful to his cauſe. 

4. Were it in my power, I would moſt readily 
aſſiſt Martin in every thing which he could reaſon- 
ably require, But believe me, I am preſſed to take 
againſt him, by ſuch perſons and in ſuch a way as 
will aſtoniſh you when I come to explain the truth. 
The grand object here is to drive him into exile, 
Whoever appears in the ſmalleſt degree to N 

| him 
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him well, is inſtantly deemed a heretic. May 
God order all things for good: and no doubt HE 
will not deſert the right cauſe. | | | 

Martin's cauſe turns on this point, — whether 
he is to be ſent into baniſhment. There is no 
remedy againſt theſe things. The event however 
is in God's hands; and if, through HIS help, I 
ſhould be able to come to you, I ſhall have ſur- 
priſing things to tell, We have peculiar need of the 
divine, not human aſſiſtance. I would have you to 
know, that not only Ax x AS AND CAlIAPHASsS, but 
allo PILATE AND HERO, are the adverſaries of 
Luther“. 

The doubt expreſſed by the elector , reſpecting 
the reformer's obedience to the mandate which had 
ſummoned him to Worms, did not ariſe from any 
ſuſpicion of timidity or of feeble reſolution in his 
character, but from a juſt apprehenſion that he 
might conclude his appearance before a court, 
which had already predetermined not to hear his 
defence, would prove altogether vain and nugatory. 
It appears from a letter to Spalatinus that a tempo- 
rary heſitation of this ſort was actually produced in 
Luther's mind by the information which he had 
received of the tranſactions at Worms. He writes 
thus on the nineteenth of March 1 521.— 


“My kind Friend, 


J have received your account of the various 
things which I ſhall be commanded to do at 
Worms, 


The letters, of which theſe are extracts, are addreſſed by 
Frederic to his brother Johy, who ſucceeded him, Ne 1, 2, 
and 3, were written before Luther came to Worms; N. while 
he was there; and No 5 after he had left that place. It appears 
24 from N*' 4, and 5, that the elector was not then aware 
that the enemies of Luther deſigned any thing againſt him ſeverer 


than a ſentence of baniſhment. 
In Ne a. 


A. D. 


1521. 


' 
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Worms, particularly of the doctrinal articles, which 
I muſt recant. Depend upon it, I will recant no 
one thing, unleſs they produce better argument 
againſt me than that I have maintained things in my 
books which are contrary to what they are- pleaſed 
to call the rites and cuſtoms of the church. TI ſhall 
not ſcruple to anſwer the emperor, that if I am 
called merely for the fake of recanting, I ſhall not 
come; ſince preciſely the ſame thing may be done 
without this journey to and fro. Certainly if re- 
cantation be all that is wanted, I may recant here, 
Now if, in conſequence of this anſwer, his Majeſty 
ſhould denounce me as an enemy of the empire, 
and ſhould cite me to appear for the purpoſe of 
taking away my life, I ſhall obey the ſummons, 
For if Chriſt Jeſus do but favour me, I am deter- 
mined never to flee, or deſert the word of God by 
leaving the field of battle. However, I ſee moſt 
diſtinctly theſe bloody-minded men will never reſt 
till they have taken away my life. I own, I could 
wiſh that the PAPISsTS ALONE might be guilty of 
my blood *.“ 


Notwithſtanding this pauſe, Luther preſently 
reſolved upon his journey to Worms. Perhaps his 
great patron, the elector of Saxony, ſecretly directed 
his motions; or perhaps further reflection convinced 
him, that to appear before the Diet, ſecured as he 
was by a ſafe- conduct, was the wiſeſt ſtep he could 
take. Poſſibly on the one hand he might indulge 
a hope, that after all, when he ſhould once look his 
adverſaries in the face, they would be aſhamed to 
bid him hold his tongue; and on the other, he 
could not but foreſee that his non-appearance 


would certainly be conſtrued into contempt, ot 


timidity and conſciouſneſs of guilt. It would be 


ſaid, that after having ſo oftea and fo long de- 


mand 


* Id, XCI. 
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manded a fair hearing of his cauſe, and after having 
received a direct challenge from the papal advocates, 
he had now refuſed to meet them before ſo impartial 
and in every reſpect unexceptionable a tribunal as 
the general Diet of the empire, ? 

He was accompanied in his journey by ſeveral 
friends, among whom are mentioned Jodocus Jonas, 
a name precious in the annals of German refor- 
mation, Jonas was at that time principal of the 
collegiate church of Wittemberg, and was after- 
wards called Juſtus Jonas*, Some others joined 
them on the road. Luther was expreſsly forbidden 
to preach at any of the towns through which- he 
had to paſs; but our reformer declared, that he had 
never promiſed to obey that injunction, and that 
the word of God ought not to be fettered. Ac- 
cordingly he preached at Erfurt as he went, and 
at Eiſenach as he returned, and in various other 
towns T. The hilarity and muſical entertainments, 
in which he indulged himſelf as he travelled, are 
invidiouſly ſpoken of by writers devoted to the 
popedom. In fact, muſic with him was a favourite 
and uſeful amuſement; and it is certain that his 
temper was more cheerful, courteous, and ſociable, 
than might have been expected in one, who with a 
ſuperſtitious conſcience had been ſo long addicted 
to Romiſh auſterities. What we have formerly 
oblerved of his moral character need not be here 


| repeated: 
* See Appendix, Juſtus Jonas. 
+ Du Pin, the moſt moderate of all Luther's adverſaries, ac- 
cules him of declaiming, in the courſe of this journey, tm his 
uſual manner againſt good works and human laws.” © One,” 
lays he, * builds a temple, the other goes a pilgrimage to St. 
James or to Rome; a third faſts, prays goes barefoot ; all this 
to; for whatever comes 
the pope is only to oblige us To VE. This were a 
{mall matter, if they did nothing but pillage men; but the worſt 
u, they would perſuade them, that theſe bodily works can juſtify 
and fave them.” Such is Du Pin's quotation from Luther, and 
ſuch his complaint, . "I | 
Vor. IV. LI 
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repeated: and in regard to his diverſions, it will be 
allowed that ſo hard a ſtudent required a due pro. 
portion of theſe; and no proof can be adduced of 
his ever exceeding the bounds of moderation, tem- 
perance, and decorum. 


Luther was conſiderably indiſpoſed in the courſe 
of this journey. In a letter to Spalatinus, who was 
then at Worms, he ſays, All the way from Eiſenach 
to Franckfort I have experienced ſuch languor as! 
never felt before. Beſides, I hear the emperor has 
publiſhed a mandate to frighten me“. But Chriſt, 
nevertheleſs, lives; and I will enter Worms, though 
all the gates of hell and all the powers of darkneli 
oppoſe. I mean to terrify and to deſpiſe the prince 
ot darkneſs.” © 

Let the ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſcrutinize 
as narrowly as poſſible the behaviour of the cham- 
pion of Proteſtantiſm at TH1s CRITICAL MOMENT, 
The more rigorous his inſpection, the greater, if 
miſtake not, will be his admiration and ſatisfaction. 
« Si proprius ſtes, te capient magis.” The hearts 
of Luther's beſt friends began to fail them as the 

.danger approached. At Oppenheim, near Worms, 
they ſolicited him in the moſt vehement manner 
to venture no further. What favour could he es 
pect from men, who already began to break 
their word with him? The pope had publiſhed 2 
definitive bull againſt him on January the third!; rt 


and the emperor, in compliance, had ordered al Go 
his writings to be ſeized; and to diſgrace him fil of 
more, the Imperial mandate, as well as the papal ing 
bull, were every where put up for the public intor- Tr 
mation }, Neither was it yet forgotten that an Im. W. 

perial dire 


* This was the order above mentioned, page ga 1, iſſued by 
Charles for collecting together all Luther's books. 
+ Page 485 of this Volume. t Du Pin, c. X. 
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perial fafe-condutt had not been ſufficient to pro- 
tect John Huſs from Romiſh deceit and cruelty. 


When a great man is actually in the hands of 
his enemies, the die may be conſidered as caſt; 
and in ſuch caſes it happens not unfrequently, that 
courage and firmneſs appear to be the natural off- 
ſpring of extreme and unavoidable danger. But 
while Luther was at Oppenheim, which is the 
moment now in the reader's comtemplation, we 
are to remember it was in his power, as yet, to 
have turned aſide from the road to Worms, and 
ſheltered himſelf from the fury of the papiſts. In 
fact, he was here met by Martin Bucer*, who had 
been ſent with ſeveral horſemen on the expreſs 
errand to entreat him to take refuge in the caſtle 
of a neighbouring knight. Here alſo we find that 
he received letters from his friend Spalatinus, the 
contents of which muſt have been peculiarly diſ- 
treſſing to his mind; as in a ſimilar way they fer- 
rently entreated this perſecuted ſervant of God to 
deſiſt from proceeding further in this journey. 

It was under sue circumſtances, and to svcn 
ſolicitations, that our Saxon hero, with his uſual 
intrepidity, returned that ever memorable anſwer, 
That though he ſhould be obliged to encounter at 
Worms as many devils as there were tiles upon the 
houſes of that city, this would not deter him from 
his fixed purpoſe of appearing there : That theſe 
fears of his friends could only ariſe from the ſug- 
geſtions of Satan, who apprehended the approach- 
ing ruin of his kingdom by the confeſſion of the 
Truth before fuch a grand aſſembly as the Diet of 
Worms f.“ Luther is faid to have mentioned the 
circumſtance a little before his death; and to have 

8 | made 
* See Appendix, Martin Bucer. | 
+. Luth. Op, II. Du Pin, c. x. 
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made this obſervation, © So fearleſs can God render 
a man: — I do not know whether at this day [ 
ſhould be ſo bold.“ The fire and obſtinacy chat 
appeared in Luther's anſwer to the kind remon- 
{trances of his friends at Oppenheim ſeemed to 
prognoſticate much warmth and vehemence in his 
conduct before the afſembly*. But it was not fo, 
On the contrary, the reader may be ſurpriſed to 
find how much the zeal which animated our re- 
former was tempered, on this occaſion, notwith- 
ſtanding the fervour of his natural conſtitution, 
with a laudable moderation and decorous reſpe& 
both for his civil and eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors. 
Luther arrived at Worms on the ſixteenth of 
April, 1521; and as he ſtepped from his open ve- 
hicle, he ſaid theſe words, in the preſence of a 
prodigious concourſe of people, God will be on 
my ſide f.“ 
It has been truly obſerved 2, that the reception 
he there met with was ſuch as he might have 
eſteemed a full reward of all his labours, if vanity 
and the love of applauſe had been the principles 
which influenced his conduct. Spalatinus, who 
was on the ſpot, aſſures us, that no prince ever 
experienced ſuch honours. Immenſe crowds daily 
flocked to ſee him; and his apartments were con- 
ſtantly filed with viſitors of the higheſt rank. In 
ſhort, he was looked on as a prodigy of wiſdom, 
and reſpected as one who was born to enlighten the 
underſtandings of mankind, and direct their ſenti- 
ments;—a homage, more ſincere, as well as more 
flattering, than any which pre-eminence in birth or 
condition can command. Luther lodged with the 
Teutonic knights, near the elector of Saxony; and 
on 


* Maclaine in Moſh. + Pallav, Du Pin. 
t Robertſon. 
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on the day after his arrival was conducted to the 
Diet by the marſhal of the empire“. 

On his appearance before that auguſt aſſembly, he 
was directed to be ſilent till queſtions ſhould be put 
to him. The Official of the archbiſhop of Treves, 
who was the emperor's ſpeaker on the occaſion, then 
produced a bundle of books, and informed Luther, 
that, by order of his Imperial majeſty, he was di- 
rected to propoſe two queſtions to him. The firſt 
was, whether he acknowledged thofe books which 
went BY HISNAME, to be his own; and the ſecond, 
whether he intended to defend or to retract what 
was contained in them. Upon this, before any 
reply could be made, Jerome Schurff, a celebrated 
doctor of the civil laws, who had come from. Wit- 
temberg in the character of Luther's advocate, 
called out with a loud voice, © You ought to recite 
the titles of the books.” The Official then read 
over the titles in ſucceſſion. Among which were, 
Commentaries on the Pſalms; A little Tra& on 
Good Works; A Commentary on the Lord's Prayer; 
and other books on Chriſtian ſubjects, in no way 
related to controverſy T. 

I ſhall anſwer the queſtions, ſaid Luther, as 
conciſely, and as much to the purpoſe, as I poſſibly 
can. 1ſt, Unleſs the books have been mutilated 


or altered by fanciful fcioliſts, or by the arts of my 


ad ver- 


The crowd was fo great, that it was found neceſſary to 


conduct Luther privately through a garden, and by back ſtairs, 
2 * 1 where the emperor and the Diet were aſſembled. 

+ The reader may ſmile at the management of Doctor 
Schurff, who, quite in the character of a practitioner of the law, 
took this very fair opportunity of bringing into view and ex- 
poling the unjuſtifiable lengths to which the enemies of his client 

d proceeded in condemning to the flames even his moſt unex- 
ceptionable writings. The Official called on Luther to own or 
disown ſuch books as went by his name. Let. us hear tl: titles, 


let us hear the ſubjects of the books,” ſaid the lawyer, 


* 
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adverſaries, they are certainly mine. 2dly. Becauſe 
this queſtion relates to FALTH and the ſalvation of 
ſouls, and becauſe it concerns the Word of God, the 
moſt important of all objects in heaven and in 
earth, and which deſervedly requires of us all the moſt 
profound reverence, it would be equally raſh and 
dangerous for me to give a ſudden anſwer to ſuch a 
queſtion; ſince, without previous deliberation, I 
might aſſert leſs than the ſubje&t demands, and 
more than truth would admit; both which would 
expoſe me to condemnation from that ſentence of 
Chriſt, * Wholoever denieth me before men, him 
will I deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 
For this reaſon I humbly beſeech your Imperial 
majeſty to grant me a competent time for confide- 
ration, that I may ſatisfy the inquiry without in- 
juring the word of God, and without endangering 
my own ſalvation. Aſter ſome deliberation, he 
was allowed to defer his anſwer till the next day, 
on the exprels condition, however, that he ſhould 
deliver what he had to ſay viva voce, and not in 
writing. 

On the following day he was told that he ought 
not to have petitioned for delay, becauſe he had 
well known, for a long time, what would be the 
nature of his examination; and, moreover, that every 
one ought to be able at any moment to give an 
account of his faith; and much more a Doctor 
of great reputation, like Luther, who had been long 
exerciſed in theological diſcuſſions. At length, 
however, ſaid the Official, Return an anſwer to the 
queſtion of the emperor, who has ſo kindly granted 
you your requeſt. | 

Luther then roſe, and ſpoke before the emperor 
and the princes, in the German language, to the 
following effect. 


« I ſtand 
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«T ſtand here in obedience to the commands of 
his moſt ſerene. Imperial majeſty and the moſt 
illuſtrious princes, and J earneſtly entreat them 
that they would deign to liſten to this cauſe with 
clemency. It will appear, I truſt, to be the cauſe 
of truth and juſtice; and therefore if, through 1g- 
norance, 1 ſhould fail to give proper titles to each 
of the dignified perſonages who hear me, or if in 
any other reſpe& I ſhould ſhow myſelf defective in 
politeneſs, they will be pleaſed to accept my apology 
with candour. I have not been accuſtomed to the 
refinements of the court, but to the cloiſters of the 
monaſtery; nor of myſelf have I any thing further 
to ſay, than that hitherto I have read lectures and 
compoſed books with that ſimplicity of mind 
which oNLY regards the glory of God and the in- 
ſtruction of mankind. 

To the firſt queſtion, continued Luther, I gave 
a plain and direct anſwer; and in that I hall 
perſiſt for ever. I did publiſh thoſe books, and I 
am reſponſible for their contents, ſo far as they are 
really mine; but I do not anſwer for any alterations 
that have been made in them, whether by the crafty 
malice of enemies or the imprudent officiouſneſs of 
friends. 

In regard to the ſecond queſtion, I humbly beg 
your moſt ſerene Majeſty and their highnefles to 
take eſpecial notice, That my publications are by 
no means all of the fame kind. Some of them 
treat only of piety, and of the nature of faith, and 
morals; and theſe ſubjects are handled in fo evan- 


gelical a manner, that my greateſt adverſaries are 


compelled to pronounce them innocent, profitable, 
and worthy to be read by Chriſtians. The pope's 
bull, indeed, though it actually declares ſome of my 
books innocent, yet, with a monſtrous and cruel 
INDISCRIMINATION, CONDEMNS THEM ALL. 
Now were I to retract sven writings, I ſhould ab- 
ſolutely 
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ſolutely ſtand alone, and condemn thoſe truths in 
which friends and foes moſt perfectly agree. 
There is another ſpecies of my publications, in 


which JI endeavour to lay open the fyſtem of the 


papal government and the ſpecific doctrines of the 


Papiſts, who, in fact, by their corrupt tenets and 
bad examples, have made havoc of the Chriſtian 


world, both 1n regard to body and foul. There is 
no denying this: Witneſs the univerſal complaints 
now exiſting, how the papal laws and traditions of 
men moſt miſerably entangle,. vex, and tear to 
pieces the conſciences of the faithful, and alſo 
plunder the inhabitants of this famous country in 
ways molt ſhameful, tyrannical, and ſcarcely credi- 
ble, notwithſtanding that Germany by her own laws 
has declared, that any doctrines or decrees of the 
pope, which are contrary to the Goſpel or the ſen- 
timents of the fathers, are to be deemed erroneous, 
and in no degree obligatory.— If, therefore, I ſhould 
revoke what I have written on theſe ſubjects, I 
ſhould not only confirm the wicked, deſpotical 
proceedings to which I allude, but alſo open a door 


to further abuſes of power, that would be ſtill more 


licentious and inſupportable, eſpecially if it were 


ſaid among the people, that what I had done was 


confirmed by the authority of his moſt ſerene Ma- 
jeſty and a general meeting of the empire. 

Laſtly, the defences and replies which I have com- 
poſed againſt ſuch individuals as have laboured either 


to eſtabliſh the Roman tyranny, or to undermine my 


explanations of the fundamental principles of reli- 
gion, conſtitute a third claſs of my publications. And 
in theſe, I freely confeſs, I have been betrayed into 


an aſperity of expreſſion, which neither becomes me 


as a clergyman, or as a Chriſtian: however, I pre- 


tend not to ſer myſelf up for a ſaint, neither do 
plead for the ſtrictneſs of my life, but for the _ 
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of Chriſt. But, it is not in my power to retract 
even theſe writings as far as the matter contained in 
them is concerned; left by ſuch a ſtep I ſhould be- 
come the patron of the moſt arbitrary and impious 
uſurpations, which in conſequence would ſoon ga- 


ther ſtrength, and ſpend their fury on the people of 


God in more violent outrages than ever. Yet, ſince 
am but a man, and therefore fallible in judgment, 
it would ill become me, in ſupporting my poor 
paltry tracts, to go further than my Lord and 
Maſter Jeſus Chriſt did in the defence of his own 
doctrines; who, when he was interrogated con- 
cerning them before Annas, and had received a 
blow from one of the officers, ſaid, If T have ſpoken 
evil, bear witneſs of the evil; but if well, why ſmiteſt 
thou me?“ If then our Lord, who was infallible, 
did, nevertheleſs, not diſdain to liſten to any thing 
that could be ſaid againſt his doctrine even by a 
perſon of the loweſt condition, how much more 
ought ſuch a contemptible being as I, who am all 
imperfection, to be ready to attend to whatever ar- 
guments can be brought in the way of objection to 
my poſitions? I entreat therefore your Majeſty, and 
the members of this illuſtrious aſſembly, to produce 
evidence againſt me; and however high, or however 
low, be the rank of the perſon who ſhall be able, 
from the ſacred Scriptures, to convict me of error, 
I will inſtantly retract, and be the firſt to throw the 
book into the fire. 

Permit me to ſuggeſt for the conſideration of us 
all, That as Almighty God 1s wonderful and terri- 
ble in counſel, ſurely it behoves this auguſt aſſem- 


bly to examine with eſpecial care, whether the 


object which my enemies ſo ardently long to com- 
paſs, does not in fact amount to a condemnation of 
THE DIVINE WORD; and whether ſuch a meaſure, 
adopted by the firſt German Diet of the new em- 


peror, 
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prot might not lead to a dreadful deluge of evils, 
nder the protection of God there is reaſon to 
augur well of this excellent young prince; but take 
care that you do not render the proſpect of his 
government unfavourable and inauſpicious. 

By a variety of inſtances from holy writ, and 
particularly by the cafes of Pharaoh, of the king of 
Babylon, and of the kings of Iſrael, I could prove 
this important point, namely, that men have 
ruined themſelves at the very moment when they 
imagined they had ſettled and eftabliſhed their 
kingdoms in the moſt prudent manner. The rul- 
ing principle ſhould be the FEAR oF 60D. HE it 
3s who taketh the wiſe in their craftineſs, and re- 
moveth the mountains and they know not, and 
overturneth them in his anger *. 

In ſaying thefe things, I mean not to inſinuate, 
that the great perſonages, who condeſcend to hear 
me, ſtand in need of my inſtructions: or admo- 
nitions: no,— but there was a debt which I owed 
to my native country, and it was my duty to diſ- 
charge it. The reaſons, which I have now alleged, 
will, I truſt, be approved by your ſerene Majelty 
and the princes; and I humbly beg that you will 
diſappoint my enemies in their unjuſt attempts to 
render me odious and ſuſpeted.—1 have done f. 


As ſoon as Luther had finiſhed his ſpeech, which 
was delivered in the German language, he was 
ordered to ſay the ſame things in Latin. But he 
was ſo much out of breath, and ſo overcome with 
heat and the preſſure of numerous perſons of 
quality, that he found it neceſſary to pauſe a little. 
Upon which a courtier of the elector of Saxony, 


| ſuppoſing him to be diſconcerted and afraid to 


3 in the Latin language, kindly admoniſhed 
im to deſiſt from the attempt, and aſſured — 
that 
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that he had ſaid enough. Luther, however, did 
not reliſh this advice; but having quickly recovered 
himſelf, he again went over the ſame ground in 
Latin with ptodigious animation, and to the very 

eat ſatisfaction of all his friends, and particularly 
the elector of Saxony. It appears that this prince 
was ſo delighted with the piety, confidence, and 
ability of Luther on this occaſion, that he took 
Spalatinus aſide into his bedchamber, and there 
expreſſed his approbation and aſtoniſhment in the 
following manner, O, how excellently did Father 
Martin 1 both in German and Latin, before the 
emperor and the Imperial Orders. He was ſuffi- 
ciently, if not rather too animated *] 

We may be ſure that that part of Luther's 
harangue, in which he aſſerted the ancient honour 
and independence of the empire, and endeavoured 
to rouſe the princes to vindicate their juſt rights 
againſt the encroachments of Rome, muſt have been 
peculiarly grateful to German ears. His adverſaries 
acknowledge that he ſpoke for two hours with the 
applauſe of one half of the aſſembly; until John 
Eckius t, the emperor's ſpeaker, having loſt almoſt 
all patience, before_Luther had well concluded, 
cried out, in much heat and paſſion, That he had 
not anſwered to the point; That he was not called 
upon to give an account of his doctrines; That 
theſe had already been condemned in former coun- 
cils, whoſe deciſions were not now to be queſtioned: 
That be was required to ſay ſimply aad clearly, 
whether he would or would not retract his opinions. 
«My anſwer,” ſaid Luther inſtantly, © ſhall be 
direct and plain. I cannot think myſelf bound to 
believe either the pope or his councils; for it is 
very clear, not only that they have often erred, but 
often contradicted themſelves. Therefore, unleſs I 

ain 
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am convinced by Scripture or clear reaſons, my belief 
is ſo confirmed by the Scriptural paſſages I have 
produced, and my conſcience ſo determined to abide 
by the word of God, that I neither can nor will 
retract any thing; for it is neither ſafe nor innocent 
to act againſt a man's conſcience.” 

Luther then pronounced theſe words in the 
German language: 


pie stebe ich / Ich fan nicht anders / Gott 
belff mir / Amen. 


— 


« Here I ſtand. I cannot do otherwiſe. May God help me. Amen.“ 


After the Diet had taken Luther's ſpeech into 
conſideration, their Speaker told him; That he 
had not anſwered with the modeſty that became 


his character and ſituation. That if he had re- 


trated thole books which contained the main part 
of his errors, he would have ſuffered no perſecution 
for the reſt. That for him, who had revived the 
errors condemned at Conſtance, to require a refu- 
tation and conviction from Scripture, was the wild 
propoſal of a man ſcarcely in his ſenſes. That, on 
{uch principles, nothing would be left certain in the 
church. That for theſe reaſons, he was once more 
aſked, whether he intended to defend all he had 
written as orthodox, or whether he would retra& 


any part as erroneous.” 


Luther perſiſted in his former anſwer ; and en- 
treated the emperor not to permit him to be com- 
elled to do violence to his conſcience, by recanting 
what he felt himſelf bound to believe on the autho- 
rity of the word of God, unleſs he was proved to be 
miſtaken by evident arguments from Scripture. 
Councils, he repeated, have erred frequently. 


Fou cannot prove that,” ſaid Eckius. I will 


pledge myſelf ro do it,” replied Luther. Bur night 


coming on, the Diet broke up. | a 
During 
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During the whole of this intereſting ſcene, the 
ſpecial partizans of the pope were filled with in- 
dignation; and many of the Spaniſh Roman- 
catholics followed Luther as he returned home 
from the tribunal, and ſhowed their enmity by long- 
continued ſneers and hiſſes. | 

On the next day“, the emperor directed a ſche- 
dule, written with his own hand, to be read to the 
princes in full congregation. The purport of the 
ſchedule was this. His anceſtors had always 
reſpected the Roman church, which Luther now 
oppoſed. He could not with any propriety depart 
from their example. He was bound to defend the 
ancient faith, and ſupport the papal See. And as 
Martin Luther could not be induced to give up 
any one of his errors, he was determined to proceed 
againſt him as a notorious heretic. Nevertheleſs 
he by no means intended to violate the ſafe - conduct 
which had been granted to him f.“ - 

This baſty and indifcreet meaſure, which was 
partly owing to the juvenile impetuoſity and inex- 
perience of Charles, and partly to the inceſſant 
ſolicitation of the papal party, produced complaints 
and murmurs in the aſſembly 1. The emperor, by 
giving his opinion firſt, had broken the eſtabliſhed 
rules of the Diet. He ought not to have given his 
judgment, till all the other ſtates had given theirs. 
Such a procedure was eſteemed a prejudging of 
Luther's cauſe, and manifeſtly tended to abridge 
the electors and princes of their right of voting 
freely in the matter before them. Party ſpirit ran 
high at this moment. Acrimonious papers on both 
ſides of the queſtion were publicly affixed to the 


walls; and the moſt violent and even threatening 


expreſſions are ſaid to have been uſed. Had 
Luther been a man of a worldly temper, or actu- 
ated by political conſiderations, he might eaſily 
have 

April 19. + Atta Worm, t Du Pin, 
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have turned theſe critical circumſtances to his own 
— Could he have been perſuaded only to 
temporiſe a little, and to explain away or even ſoſten 
a few of the moſt offenſive poſitions in his publi- 
cations, there ſeems abundant reaſon to conclude, 
that he might have gained an eaſy victory over his 
enemies at Worms, and at the ſame time have given 
a ſevere blow to the papal authority. — So great 
was the impreſſion he had produced on the mem- 
bers of the Diet; and ſo odious was become the 
| ſyſtematic oppreſſion of the Roman See. tl 
| | But a true ſervant of God rarely ſuffers himſelf to p. 
be influenced by what are called the prudential . 
maxims of men of the world. His conduct is ob 
ſtraight and ſteady; and he commits the event to | 
God. This holy, this Chriſtian temper of mind cl 
was eminently exemplified in the behaviour of 
Luther, during the remaining conferences at 
Worms. 
Charles V., no doubt, ſoon perceived the miſtake 
6 | he had committed in having ſent ſo premature a 
„ meſſage to the Diet. That aſſembly, notwith- 
ſtanding the peremptory declaration of the emperor, 
„ continued all that day, and all the next, in conſul- 
5 tation, and no official information was ſent to 
| Luther reſpecting a matter in which he was fo 
deeply intereſted. The miſunderſtanding however 
was compromiſed in this way. Charles, at the 
inſtance of the Diet, conſented, that the heretic 
ſhould be allowed a few days longer delay, during 
which time ſuch of the princes as pleaſed might 
endeavour to perſuade him to recant his errors; and 
if they ſucceeded, he promiſed that he himſelt 
would take care he ſhould be pardoned by the 
Roman pontiff “. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth of April, incredible pains were taken by the 
* | princes, 
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princes, electors, and deputies of various Orders, to 
ſhake the reſolution of this hero of the reformation. 
In particular, the archbiſhop of Treves ſummoned 
him to his own lodgings, where, in the preſence of 
ſeveral perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, he was 
earneſtly exhorted to be leſs obſtinate, and to ſub- 
mit his own judgment to that of holy councils. 
He was told, that though he had written many good 
things, yet ſome of his books had excited incredible 
diſſentions and tumults; and that if he perſiſted in 
thoſe ſentiments, the . emperor would aſſuredly 
proceed to baniſh him from the country. Much 
was added concerning the neceſlity of laws, and of 


obedience. 


Luther humbly thanked the princes for their 


clemency and good will towards him. He ſaid, 


« he by no means cenſured councils in general, but 
only a part of the proceedings at Conſtance, in 
regard to John Huſs. If the faith of Chriſt was 
truly ſet forth, and Chriſt's flock were fed in a real 
Goſpel-paſture, there would be no need to burden 
the church with buman traditions. He allowed 
that he ought to obey magiſtrates, even wicked 
magiſtrates; that the precepts for this purpoſe were 
to be taken in their plain meaning, and that he 
had often taught this doctrine in his writings. He 
was ready to do any thing, provided he was not 
_ to deny the clear word of God.” 

uther was then ordered to withdraw; and the 
princes, after conſultation, called him again before 
them, went over the ſame ground, and concluded 
with again exhorting him to ſubmit his writings to 
the judgment of Charles and of the princes of the 
empire. 

Luther replied, That it ſhould never be faid that 
he declined the judgment of the emperor and the 
ladirg Orders of the ſtate, He was ſo far from 

dreading 
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dreading a ſcrutiny of that ſort, that he wiſhed ir 
to be as accurate as poſſible, provided always, that 
every thing was to reſt on the authority of the holy 
Scriptures. He humbly beſought them, therefore, 
to do no violence to his conſcience, by urging him 
to deny the expreſs declarations of the divine word, 
They ſhould find him completely obedient in all 
other reſpects. 

Are we to underſtand then, ſaid the marquis 

elector of Brandenburg, that you will not give way, 
unlefs convinced from the holy Scripture? “ Yes,” 
moſt kind and gentle fir, replied Luther, “or by 
very clear and evident reaſons.” 
Upon this the aſſembly broke up. When it 
immediately occurred to the archbiſhop of Treves, 
that poſſibly he might ſucceed better at a private 
than a public meeting. He therefore took Luther 
into his chamber, with two doctors, namely Eckius 
his official as above mentioned, and Cochleus the 
dean of Francfort, a celebrated papal advocate, 
who had come to Worms on purpoſe to oppoſe the 
heretic. | | 

Luther, however, had the good ſenſe and cau- 
tion to object to a ſecret conference of this kind, 
unleſs ſeveral creditable perſons of his own friends 
were likewiſe admitted. This being agreed to, a 
diſpute of ſome length enſued concerning the rile 
of various hereſies and the decrees of councils; 
but not the ſmalleſt advance was made towards an 
accommodation &. | 


aerr.25; It was on the twenty- fifth of April, 1521, that 
1527 the archbiſhop of Treves made his laſt efforts to 


reclaim this obſtinate heretic. He commiſſioned 
Fe, two 


* * Spalatinus and Juſtus Jonas were among the friends of 
Luther who were preſent at this meeting. 

+ This is the name which had long been given him by the 
papa] party. ; 
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two learned doors, one of whom was Conrad 
Peutinger, privy-counſellor to the emperor, to try 
to the utmoſt, whether they could not perſuade 
him to ſubmit to the judgment which Charles V, 
and the ſeveral Imperial Orders ſhould paſs upon his 
writings. Luther, as uſual, agreed, provided they 
would depend ſolely on ſcriptural authority; other- 
wiſe, he ſaid, nothing could be more oppoſite to his 
principles. Truſt not,“ continued he,“ princes, 
or the ſons of men, for there is no ſafety in them. 
Curſed is he who putteth his truſt in man.” 

The ſame perſons then entreated him to conſent 
that a ſelection of various articles ſhould be made 
from his publications, and that theſe ſhould be 
ſubmitted to the judgment of a general council. 
Luther continued inflexible. Neither threats, nor 
exhortations, nor promiſes, availed to make him 
change his reſolution, or vary from the anſwer he 
had A often given, reſpecting the abſolute neceſſity 
he was under of abiding by the ſole authority of 
the ſacred Scriptures. | | 

The elector, archbiſhop of Treves, appears to 
have been a bigoted Roman-catholic, but a man 
of gentle manners, and of a humane diſpoſition. 
His conduct at Worms, in regard to Luther's cauſe, 
has been aſcribed to different motives, as natural 
timidity, or friendſhip for the elector of Saxony. 
There is, however, no imputation on his ſincerity in 
his negotiations with Luther. So earneſtly did this 
prelate wiſh for an accommodation of the differences, 
that when all other methods had failed, he took 
Luther into his cloſet, and there in the kindeſt 
manner, —no other perſon being preſent, —ex- 
horted him to ſubmit to so of the propoſals that 
had been made to him, reſpecting the final judg- 
ment of the emperor and the Imperial Orders, or 
of a general council, Luther anſwered roundly, 

Vor. IV. Mu That 
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That he by no means thought it ſafe to entruſt the 
deciſion of ſo important a matter to perſons, who, 
when he was called before them under the public 
faith, had yet perſecuted him afreſh, had already 
given judgment againſt him, and had even ap. 
proved of the pope's bull. —Laſtly, the archbiſhop 
called in Spalatinus, and, in his preſence, aſked Lu- 
ther, whether he himſelf could ſuggeſt any healing 


meaſures, that were likely to ſucceed. ** Nothing 


better,” replied Luther inſtantly, © than the advice 


of Gamaliel; If this work be of men, it will come 


to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot reſiſt it. 
The emperor and the princes may inform the pope, 
that I feel perfectly aſſured this whole religious 
agitation and controverſy, in which I am now con- 
cerned, will of itſelf die away in leſs than two years, 
unleſs God be actually on my fide.” 

What would you do, ſaid the archbiſhop, ſup- 
poſe an extract of certain propoſitions from your 
books ſhould be made, and the articles fo extracted 
be ſubmitted to the judgment of a future council? 


J hope, kind Sir,“ replied Luther, © they would 


not be thoſe which were condemned by the council 
of Conſtance.” I fear they would, ſaid the arch- 
biſhop. Then, rejoined Luther, I neither can nor 
will be ſilent, in regard to ſuch a propoſal: for [ 
am ſure that the decrees of that council condemned 
the word of God; and rather than give up the word 
of God, when the caſe is quite clear, I wovLD 
LOSE MY LIFE. _ ; 
In about three hours after this converſation 
Luther received a meſſage from the emperor, which 
directed him to leave Worms, © becauſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt friendly admonitions and en- 
treaties, he perſiſted in his contumacy, and would 
not return into the boſom of the church.” He was 
allowed twenty-one days to return home; — 
* * ubie 


which time the public faith was pledged for his 


ſafety; but he was ſtrictly enjoined not to preach 
tothe people in the courſe of his journey. . 
« This is the Lord's will,” faid Martin, © and 
blefſed be the name of the Lord!” He then, through 
the Official, returned moſt reſpectful thanks to the 


emperor, and the members of the aſſembly, for their 


patience in hearing him, and their liberal treatment 


in general. He faid, he had wiſhed for nothing bur 


a reform in religion on the plan of the holy Scrip- 
tures; nor did he now requeſt any thing for him- 
ſelf, but to be allowed the free uſe of the word of 


God. Let that only be granted, and he was ready 


to undergo every thing without exception, for the 
fake of his Imperial majeſty and the Imperial Or- 
ders. He left Worms on the following day, the 
twenty- ſixth of April, | 


The elector of Saxony, among all the . 


characters aſſembled at Worms, was the only a 
ſured patron on whom Luther could depend. 
And even this virtuous prince by no means openly 
arowed the reformer's principles. He contended 
only for a fair hearing, and an equitable deciſion. 
The Landgrave of Heſſe, though favourably 


diſpoſed to reformation, as yet ſtood aloof, not 


venturing to join the, perſecuted party. Luther 
however informs us, that the Landgrave viſited him 
at Worms, converſed on doctrinal points with a 
jocoſe levity, and on his departure gave him his 


hand, uſing theſe very remarkable words, * If your 


cauſe be good, may God prote& you!” 
Lewis, the elector Palatine, alſo, when ſeveral 


members of the Diet propoſed to imitate the ex- 


ample of the council of Conſtance, by delivering 
the church at once from the author of the peſtilenc 
| M1 M2 hereſy, 
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hereſy, who was then in their power, went ſo far a 
nobly to withſtand this infamous deſign, declaring, 
« it was intolerable, that, for the ſake of gratifying 
certain eccleſiaſtics, the public faith ſhould be 
violated; it was a thing which would brand the 
German name with eternal diſgrace.” 

Even George the duke of Saxony“, a rigid 
Roman-catholic, exprefſed himſelf on the ſame 
occaſion in the ſtrongeſt terms of diſapprobation. 
„The morality,” ſaid he, of the ancient Ger- 
mans forbad them to violate promiſes; and the 
princes ought to avoid a ſcandalous tranſaQion 
of this ſort, particularly in the firſt Diet of the new 
emperor.” 

When we reflect on the very few fincere friends 


whom Luther could number at Worms, it may 


ſeem a remarkable part of the hiſtory of this memo. 
rable Diet, that a poor, private monk, already con- 
demned, and ſolemnly excommunicated by the 
pope, ſhould have obtained a ſafe - conduct for his 


journey, be viſited in the manner above deſcribedt 


by the moſt reſpectable perſonages, be admitted 


into that auguſt aſſembly of the emperor and 


pron be allowed to ſpeak there for hours, be 
eard with patience and candour, defending his 


- cauſe, and after all be diſmiſſed in ſafety, under the 
public faith, and in ſpite of numerous and moſt 


powerful enemies, who thirſted for his blood, and ex- 
erted every nerve to exhibit afreſh the horrid ſcenes 


of the council of Conftance. — The ſplendid talents 


and attainments of Luther, the tyrannical op- 


preſſions and profligate morals of the Romilh 


clergy, and, laſtly, the ſtate of preparation for a 
truly evangelical reform, into which men's minds 
had been brought by the agitation of various 


1 religious queſtions, all theſe circumſtances, no 


| doubt, 
* Paul Sarpi, and Seckend. + Page 532. 
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doubt, concurred to procure for the reformer a 
more gentle and humane treatment than might 
otherwiſe have been expected. Pious minds, 
however, will be diſpoſed to look further than 
ſecondary cauſes. Both in theſe and the ſub- 
ſequent events they will recogniſe the hand of an 
over · ruling Providence, ſecretly controling the 


deſigns of wicked men, and directing a variety of 


critical junctures in human affairs, apparently inde- 
pendent of each other, to co-operate wonderfully in 
the formation of one great criſis, that ſhould be 
favourable to the eſtabliſhment of pure religion in 
Germany. | | 

As an inſtrument of promoting the German re- 
formation, Martin Luther was of immenſe im- 
portance : accordingly, his life ſeems to have been 
under the divine protection in a peculiar manner, 
It is true the public faith was pledged for his ſecu- 
rity in returning home; but the operation of his 
SAFE-CONDUCT was to terminate in twenty-one 
days; alſo his adverſaries at Worms were medi- 
tating a bloody edict againſt him; and in a very 
ſhort time, therefore, it was expected that all their 
violence, malice, and revenge, would be ſupported 
with the ſtrong arm of the ſecular power, 

The elector of Saxony foreſaw the riſing ſtorm ; 
and finding it impoſſible to protect his ſubject in 


the open manner that he had hitherto . done, he 


contrived a plan of concealing him for a ſeaſon, 
from the fury of all his enemies. Luther did not 
much reliſh the ſcheme; and would rather have 
met the difficulty and danger in an open way, and 
truſted the event to God; but as it originated in 
Frederic's kindneſs, he thought it only a becoming 


reſpe& to his prince to acquieſce in his advice. 


The ſecret was revealed to him by Spalatinus on 
the evening before he left Worms. Three or four 
| horſemen, 
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horſemen, in whom Frederic could confide, dif. 
guiſed themſelves in maſks, and contrived to meet 
the perſecuted monk near Eiſenac on his return 
home. They played their part well. They ruſhed 
out of a wood, ſecured Luther as it were by force, 
and carried him into the caſtle of Wartburg“. 
This buſineſs: was managed with ſo much addreſs 
and fidelity, that he was completely ſecured from 
the effects of the impending proſecution, his im- 
placable adverſaries miſſed their blow, and became 
doubly odious to the Germans, who, as they were 
unacquainted with the wiſe precaution of Frederic, 
imagined their favourite countryman was either 
impriſoned or perhaps murdered by Roman emil- 
faries. It has however been conjectured, and on 
no improbable grounds, that the whole tranſaction 
reſpecting Luther's concealment was planned and 
executed with the knowledge and even the appro- 
bation of his Imperial . . 

Though Charles V., to 3 his political pur- 
poſes t by gaining the friendſhip of Leo X., ſeems 
to have had no ſcruples in ſacrificing Luther to the 
vengeance of that enraged pontiff and his cardinals, 
he had yet the precaution not to puſh matters to 

extremities againſt the heretic, till he had firſt ſe- 
cured an important vote | of the Diet in his own 
favour, and againſt the intereſts of his grand rival 
Francis I. Even his Italian encomiaſts allow, that 
the German princes would probably have reſiſted 
the emperor's wiſhes, reſpecting the meaſure juſt 
mentioned, if he had previouſly exerciſed any ſeve- 
rity towards the intrepid defender of their religious 
liberties. On the other hand, the papal miniſters, 
who did not comprehend the ſecret reaſon of the 


delay 
© ns. - $ 


+ See page 487, for the political motives of the emperor. 
t A vote for raiſing twenty-four thouſand German ſoldiers, 
in caſe the king of France ſhould moleſt the emperor. Pallav. 
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delay of the formalities of Luther's condemnation, 


became exceſſively uneaſy, leſt, after all, they ſhould 
be diſappointed of that complete victory which they 
had ſuppoſed themſelves to have actually gained 


over the reformer and the infant-reformation. 


Moreover, the heretic had been ſuffered to depart 


under the protection of a ſafe- conduct; and the 


emperor, after having ſettled the moſt material civil 
affairs, had now diſmiſſed the members of the Diet 


' with a gracious ſpeech, 


Beſides theſe, there were alſo other circumſtances 
which had contributed to put Aleander, in parti- 
cular, very much out of humour. Luther had been 
treated, he thought, with too much reſpe& and 
kindneſs throughout. The dignity and authority 
of the Roman pontiff, whoſe cauſe the nuncio was 


bound to plead, had not been ſufficiently ſupported: - 


and the archbiſhop of Treves had uſed by far too 
much entreaty and ſubmiſſion in the courſe of the 
rivate conferences. All this had only ſerved to 
increaſe the confidence, the audacity, and the ob- 
ſtinacy of the heretic, while it had weakened in a 


very great degree the ſupremacy of the Apoſtolic - 


juriſdiction. 


To pacify this offended legate, Charles V. em- | 


loyed him to draw up the final ſentence againſt 
Ee. uſually called the Epier os Worms. 
In the mean time, under the pretence of having 
certain queſtions of leſſer importance to propoſe, 
he requeſted the members of the Diet to remain in 
the city three or four days longer, — Theſe dark 


 manceuvres ſucceeded. — The bulk of the Italian 


and Spaniſh nobles remained on the ſpot, while 

many of the German princes and electors went 

away, among whom were Frederic of Saxony and 

the elector Palatine . The latter of theſe, * = 
| hea 
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heard of the publication of the ſevere ſentence, 
declared with indignation that the thing was done 
without his knowledge. 

The edict, as might be expected, was penned by 
Aleander with all poſſible rancour and malice. 
The firſt part of it ſtates that it is the duty of the 
emperor to protect religion and extinguiſh hereſies. 
The ſecond part relates the pains that had been 
taken to bring back the heretic to repentance. 
And the third proceeds to the condemnation of 
Martin Luther in the ſtrongeſt terms. The em- 

eror ſays, that by the advice of the Electors, 

rinces, Orders, and States of the empire, he had 
reſolved to execute the ſentence of the pope, who 
was the proper guardian of the catholic faith. He 
declares, that Luther muſt be looked on as excom- 
municated, and as a notorious heretic; and he 
forbids all perſons, under the penalty of high · trea- 
ſon, to receive, maintain, or protect him. He or- 
ders, that after the twenty-one days allowed him 
he ſhould be proceeded againſt in whatever place 


he might be; or at leaſt that he ſhould be ſeized 


and kept priſoner till the pleaſure of his Imperial 


majeſty was known, He directs the ſame puniſh- 


ments to be inflicted on all his adherents or fa- 
vourers; and that all their goods ſhould be confil- 


| cated, unleſs they can prove that they have left his 


py and received abſolution. He forbids all 
perſons to print, ſell, buy, or read any of his books, 
and he enjoins the princes and magiſtrates to cauſe 
them to be burnt *. | 

Aleander introduces into this compoſition the 


moſt acrimonious, perſonal invectives he could in- 


vent. He repreſents Luther not as a man, but a 
devil in the ſhape of a man, who had put on the 
habit of a monk for the expreſs purpoſe of ruining 
: mankind; 
* Pallay, Du Pin, | 
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mankind; and who had revived, collected together, 
and digeſted into one vile maſs, numbers of hereſies 
condemned long ago; and had alſo added new ones 
of his own invention, His preaching about faith 
was all a pretence, and a contrivance to cover his 
deceits. He was in reality a ſubverter of the true 
faith. Inſtead of bringing men into the liberty of 
the Goſpel, as he promiſed to do, he put them 
under the devil's yoke: and, under the ſpecious 
name of an evangelical profeſſion, he deſtroyed the 
peace and charity of the Goſpel, inverted the order 
of every thing, and demoliſhed the beautiful fabric 
of the whole church. 

Du Pin was fo aſhamed of theſe flowers in Ale- 
ander's rhetoric, that he .has entirely ſuppreſſed 
them in his account of theſe tranſactions. 

But the grand papal advocate“ boaſts that this 
edict expreſſed the ſentiments of the univerſal no- 
bility and ſenate of Germany. He tells us that, 
when it was read to the electors and princes for 
their approbation, there was not a ſingle diffentient. - 
— There are, however, two circumſtances, men- 
tioned ws eee by this author, which alone 
would lead a careful reader to ſuſpect the accuracy 
of this repreſentation. 1. He ſays, That after the 
emperor had diſſolved the Diet, he held the ſub- 
ſequent meetings, NOT IN THE HALL, where the 
aſſembly had uſually met, but in HS own apart- 
ments. 2. He allo ſays, the edict was voted on 
the twenty-fifth of May, and © figned by the em- 

or on the morning of the twenty-fixth, but that 
it was dated MAY THE EIGHTH.” A full Diet 
could not conveniently, perhaps not poſſibly, have 
aſſembled at the emperor's apartments: but the 
antedating of the edict of Luther's condemnation 
would, when that inſtrument came to be publiſhed, 

5 naturally 
* Pallavicini, 
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naturally induce a belief, that it was the general 
ſenſe of ALL the members, taken before their diſſo- 
lution. The reader will probably have anticipated 
theſe obvious inferences, and may be inclined to 
feel ſome ſurpriſe that they did not force themſelves 
on the attention of ſo able a writer as Pallavicini.— 
This inſtance, among many others, ſhows how difh- 
cult it is for a prejudiced hiſtorian to be always on 
his guard: for, in.whatſoever degree he may excel 
in' the arts of miſrepreſentation 6 he 
will frequently fail to ſmother the truth effectually, 
provided his narrative is but full and circum- 
ſtantial. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LEADING CHARAC- 
TERS, Who were preſent at the Diet of Worms. 


1. The duke George of Saxony. — 


How very different were the motives which in- 
fluenced the principal actors in theſe intereſting 
ſcenes at Worms! There wanted not soME, who, 
though zealouſly devoted to the popedom, inſiſted 
ſtrenuouſly on the neceſſity of a general reformation 

of the church. But as they confined their views 
chiefly to diſcipline or external morals, and con- 
tinued to build on the foundation of the ſelf-right- 
eous ſyſtem, their ſchemes proved totally abortive. 
Among theſe the puxE GEoRGE oF SaxonY* 

| diſtin- 

* The judicious ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will obſorve, 
that I conſtantly endeavour to draw my proofs from the moſt 
unexceptionable ſources, For example: To prove the corrupt 
ſtate of the clergy, and the abominable practices of the Roman 
See, I would produce the evidence of George of Saxony, a moſt 
bigoted papiſt, whom the Roman-catholics always reckon 
among the moſt fincere and moſt active of the holy defenders 
of their religion. Now, as with them, the aſſertions of Luther 
and the other reformers for nothing but exaggerations, 
miſrepreſentations, or dired falſehoods, let them liften at leaſt 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Of this ſingular character it 
muſt be allowed, that he had a zeal for God, though 
not according to knowledge. In a religious light, 
he appears to have been the very image of St. Paul 
before his converſion; to have united a laudable 
deſire of defending eſtabliſhments and promoting 
decency of manners with the moſt intolerant ſpirit 
of bigotry, and the fierceſt barbarity of perſecution. 


2. Ale- 


to this duke, their ſteady friend and advocate, who generally, in 


religious concerns, oppoſed his relation the elector of Saxony, 
and who alſo entirely approved of Luther's condemnation at 
Worms, This George of Saxony exhibited to the Diet 
TWELVE HEADS of the grievances which called loudly for 
reform, Two of theſe are briefly as follows. 1. Invur- 
GENCEs, which ought to be obtained by prayers, faſtings, 
benevolence towards our neighbour, and other good works, are 
fold for money. Their hs is extolled beyond all decency. 
The ſole object is to gain a deal of money. Hence the preach- 
ers, who are bound to ſect forth truth, teach men nothing but 
lies and frauds. 'They are not only ſuffered to 2 go on thus, bur 
are well paid for their fraudulent harangues. 

more” conviction they can produce among their hearers, the 
more money flows into the cheſt. Rivers of ſcandalous pro- 
ceedings ariſe from this corrupt fountain. The officials of the 


— are equally attentive to ſerape money together. They 
vex t f 


poor with their cenſures for great crimes, as whoredom, 
adultery, blaſphemy; but they ſpare the rich. The clergy 
commit the very ſame crimes, and nobody cenſures them. 
Faults which ought to be expiated by prayers and faſtings are 
atoned for by money, in order that the officials may pay large 
ſums to their reſpective biſhops, and retain a portion of the ain 
for themſelves, Neither, when a mul& is inflicted, is it done 
in a way to ſtop the commiſſion of the ſame fault in future, but 
rather ſo that the delinquent underſtands he may ſoon do that 
very thing again, provided he be but ready to pay. Hence all 
the ſacraments are ſold for money ; and where that is not to be 
had, they are abſolutely neglected. 
2. Another diſtin >=, of the grievances produced by this 
zealous duke was expreſſed thus. The ſcandalous conduct of 
the clergy is a very fruitful ſource of the deſtruction of poor 
ſouls, There muſt be an univerſal reformation; and this cannot 
be better effected _—_ a general council. It is therefore the 
moſt earneſt wiſh of us all, that ſuch a meaſure be adopted*. 
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2. Aleander, and the leading eccleſiaſtics.— 


The more we ſcrutinize the conduct of the lead. 
ing eccleſiaſtics in general, and eſpecially of the 
pontiff's — Aleander, the more thoroughly 
muſt we diſapprove the principles which governed 
them in the affair of Luther. The honour of God, 
the propagation of the pure Goſpel of Chriſt, the 
inſtruction of the poor and illiterate, and a tender 
ſenſe of the value of immortal ſouls, all theſe things 
ſeem to have been purpoſely excluded from their 
very thoughts. Then how little regard did theſe 
{ame men pay to the holy Scriptures! How often 
did Luther deſire them to — with him on that 
ground, and to inform his underſtanding better 
ſolemnly declaring, that if they could prove his 
doctrines erroneous, he would inſtantly renounce 
them. No return was made to all his patient 
and fervent remonſtrances, except a deſpotical 
order, conveyed in the moſt inſulting language, 
namely, That he muſt recant and ſubmit.” They 
had hoped, by the recent publication of the pope's 
bull, and by the emperor's mandate for ſeizing his 
books, to terrify him, ſo that he ſhould not venture 
to appear at Worms; and when this plan had 
failed, they ſaw no way left, but to ſay as little as 
poſſible, and proceed, as ſoon as they could, to 
cruſh the Saxon hero by a damnatory edit, This 
they called ſtanding up for holy church and the 
dignity of the ſovereign pontiff. Nobody is ſurpriſed 
that ſo ſenſual and debauched a character as Ale- 


ander, who aimed at nothing but his own aggran- 


diſement and the gratification of his paſſions, 
ſhould have left no ſtoge unturned to pleaſe his great 
maſter at Rome, upon whom his promotion de- 
nded ; but it is a deplorable conſideration to 
view the bulk of the clergy of thoſe times concur- 
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ring in and ſupporting the corrupt, ſyſtematic 
plans of ſuch a pope as Leo X., and ſuch a nuncio 
as Aleander, — whether they did ſo from a blind 


bigotry, a profound ignorance, or an exorbitant . 


ambition. 


3. The emperor Charles V.— 


We have already aſſigned the probable reaſons 
which determined this prince to take ſo decided 
a part againſt Luther and his friends, The ſuc- 
ceeding events juſtify the account we have given. 
The whole hiſtory of Charles ſhows that, to ac- 
compliſh his projects, he made a conſcience of 
nothing. Hence the bloody wars which he waged 
under religious pretences. At Worms his great 
object was to keep two ſets of men, who thoroughly 
disliked each other, in good humour with himſelf, 
and to make them concur in ſupporting his poli- 
tical views. Theſe, on the one hand, were the 
pope's miniſters, with many Spaniſh and Italian 
noblemen; and on the other, the elector of Saxony 
and the reſt of the German princes. In the begin- 
ning of the negotiations of the Diet, Charles is 
faid to have exhibited ſome ſymptoms of a diſpoſi- 
tion towards a reform of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; 
a political artifice, which had the intended effect. 
The papal * party were alarmed, and conſidered 
their CRAFT as in danger f. Chievres alſo, the 
emperor's favourite and miniſter, let fall an ex- 
preſhon which increaſed their anxiety, and con- 
vinced them how abſolutely neceſſary it was now 
become, that a good underſtanding, and even 
friendſhip, ſhould ſubſiſt between the Roman 


pontiff and his Imperial majeſty. . The downfall of 


hereſy, and the protection of the hierarchy, per- 
. haps 
* Comment, de Luth. p. 146. + Acts Xx. 27. 
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haps its very exiſtence, depended upon it. Chie- 


vres had hinted, © that the emperor's conduct to- 


wards the pope would be regulated by the pope's 


conduct towards the emperor, and particularly by 


his aſſiſting or not aſſiſting Charles's grand rival, 
Francis the king of France.” We are told that 
Aleander was highly offended with this ſpeech “, 
as diſreſpectful to the ſovereign dignity and autho- 
rity of the pontiff. The adviſers of Leo, however, 
thought proper to diſſemble the affront; and 
Charles received a moſt gracious diploma from his 
holineſs, expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms of cor- 
diality and ſatisfaction. The pope even conde- 
ſcended to thank him for having commenced at 
Worms the conſideration of the important eccleſi- 
aſtical concerns, and entreated him to finiſh the 
buſineſs which he had ſo properly undertaken. 
The price which purchaſed theſe pontifical 
ſmiles was the harſh treatment of Luther, and the 
various meaſures preparatory to his condemnation. 
For the purpoſe of ſtill further ſoothing Leo X., 


and fixing him in the emperor's intereſts, . the final 


damnatory ſentence was paſſed in the terms of that 
edi& which was obtained in the manner above re- 
lated; an edi& which, when all the circumſtances 


connected with it are conſidered, caſts an indelible 


ſtain on the memory of Charles V., and which, for 
its irregularity, injuſtice, and cruelty, was highly diſ- 
approved, even at the time of its promulgation, 


by diſpaſſionate perſons of all deſcriptions, 


4. The German electors and princes.— 


The clergy, on account of their avarice, am- 
bition, and profligate manners, were in general, 
throughout Germany, become exceedingly odious 
and contemptible. The eccleſiaſtical 4 141 
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daily offended THE GERMAN ELECTORS AND 
PRINCES by their exceſſive inſolence; and the 
court of Rome vexed both them and their ſubjects 


by the moſt intolerable exactions and tyrannical 


oppteſſions. There muſt, therefore, have been 
preſent at Worms many members of the Diet who, 
as they could vouch for the truth of Luther's 
accuſations, would be inclined to go great lengths 


in ſupporting him in his ſpirited attacks on the 


hierarchy, and in his manly zeal for the reforma- 
tion of abuſes. Add to this, the learning, the 
good morals, and the acknowledged disintereſted- 
nefs of the Auguſtine monk would diſpoſe not a 
few of theſe ſame members to believe him right alſo 
in his doctrinal ſentiments; their eyes were half 
opened to the bigotry and ſuperſtition of the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem; and their minds could not fail to 
be much imprefſed with the reaſonableneſs of 
Luther's conſtant appeal to the Scriptures. But 
not to diſſemble the truth; it by no means appears 
that the pure Goſpel of Chriſt had as yet either 
fully reached their underſtanding or deeply laid hold 
of their affections. The Goſpel, conſidered as a 
practical thing, had made progreſs chiefly among the 
lower and middle orders of the Germans. Luther, 
it is to be feared, could reckon at the Diet of 
Worms a very ſmall number of thoſe who had 
learnt to “ count all things but droſs and dung to 
win Chriſt,” He was embarked in a ſtorm of im- 
menſe violence; and only thoſe who made a con- 
ſcience of godlineſs would voluntarily partake in 
the danger: the reſt would rather ſtand aloof, 
watch the effects of the tempeſt, and wait for its 
termination. 'Thus, this hero of Proteſtantiſm, 
viewed as a bold aſſertor of the rational liberties of 
mankind, had the zealous concurrence of moſt of 
his countrymen; whilſt, as a ſpiritual man, diſ- 

playing 
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playing a ſpiritual underſtanding and ſpiritual de- 
fires, and defending the ſimplicity of the faith of 
Chrift, like one of his Maſter's little flock, he ſtood 
almoſt alone in the auguſt and numerous aſſembly 
of Worms. 


5. The elector Frederic the Wiſe.— 


In this review of the component parts of the 
Diet, we muſt not omit this excellent Prince, who 
ſhowed himſelf ſo bleſſed an exception to the pre- 
dominant character of the members of that aſſem- 
bly. We need not repeat the obſervations which 


we have frequently made concerning the diſpoſi- 


tions of Frederic. It may be ſufficient to ſay, that, 
as far as appears, he had a greater inſight into true 
Chriſtian doctrine than any of the princes, and far 
excelled them all both in a pious regard to the Scrip- 
tures, and in an exquiſite tenderneſs of conſcience. 
Throughout all the ſcenes of Roman intrigue and 
perfidy, in the affairs at Worms, the conduct of 
the elector of Saxony diſplays a confiſtent firmneſs 
and a decorous dignity. He was not preſent in the 


Diet on the day when Aleander made his cele- 


brated ſpeech againſt Luther; and the papal hiſto- 
rians {ay that he PRETENDED to be very ill. It is 
very poſſible he might have been ſo diſguſted with 
what he knew of Aleander's proceedings, as to 
judge him unworthy of a hearing; but the more 
probable ſuppoſition is, that his abſence was owin 

to real ill health. He is well known to have le 

Worms in an extremely debilitated ſtate of body on 


MAY 23. May the twenty-third®. A few days after, in a let- 
ter to his brother John, written during his journey, 


he ſays, he is ſo weak that he is obliged to be car- 

ried in a litter; and intimates, that, in regard to 

Luther, he knows nothing for certain reſpecting the 

EN ultimate 
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ultimate reſolutions of the emperor and ſuch mem- 
bers of the Diet as remained at Worms*. Thus 
the integrity and the plain dealing of this prince 
are eſtabliſhed by every document, even' of the 
moſt private nature, which has come to light. 
He encountered the crafty ſchemes of the pope's 
adyocates, as long as he could, by. a dire& appeal 
to common ſenſe and the juſtice of the caſe; and 
when this method failed, he appears to have been 
concerned in no ſecret but one, namely, the conceal- 
ment of the perſon of Luther; a ſecret this, as 
honourable to the conſcientious and humane feel- 
ings of the elector, as the Imperial edict was in the 
higheſt degree diſgraceful to every individual who 
promoted its promulgation. If Charles V. con- 
nived at the contrivance for protecting Luther, or 
even actually agreed to that prudent meaſure, this 
conſideration will go but a very little way towards 
juſtifying him from the foul charge of having put 
the life of our excellent Reformer into the moſt im- 
minent peril; and, moreover, the thinking reader 
will, after all, be diſpoſed to aſcribe that lenity ra- 
ther to the emperor's fears of offending the German 
nobility, than to any diſquieting qualms of con- 
ſcience which may be ſuppoſed c have haraſſed his 
mind on the reflection of having conſented to fo 
iniquitous and bloody a ſentence, 


6. Martin Luther, — 


There was nothing in the tranſactions at Worms, 
which more aſtoniſhedall perſons of ſerious reflection, 
than that this Auguſtine monk ſhould have been en- 
abled to acquit himſelf with ſo much decorum and 
propriety in. a ſcene for which, by his natural temper 
and habits of life, he ſeemed entirely unqualified, A 


circum- 
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circumſtance truly marvellous! A mouth and wif. 
dom were given him which all his adverſaries were 
not able to reſiſt. Such honour have all his 
ſaints.” From this time the cauſe of God became 
more reſpectable in Europe. Take notice however, 
that while others were admiring the talents, the in- 
trepidity, and the Chriſtian graces exhibited by Lu- 
ther in this conteſt, he himſelf alone was diſſatisfied 
with the exertions he had made. He thought he had 
not ſufficiently honoured his Redeemer. „I have 
great miſgivings,” ſays he, in a letter to Spalatinus 
tome months after, and am greatly troubled in 
conſcience, becauſe, 1n compliance with your ad- 
vice, and that of ſome other friends, I reſtrained 
my ſpirit at Worms, and did not conduct myſelf, 
like an Elijah, in attacking thoſe idols. Were! 
ever to ſtand before that audience again, they 
ſhould hear very different language from me.” In 
another letter he expreſſes his diſſatisfaction thus: 
To pleale certain friends, and that I might not ap- 
pear unreaſonably obſtinate, I did not ſpeak out at 
the Diet of Worms; I did not withſtand the tyrants 
with that decided firmneſs and animation which 
became a confeſſor of the Goſpel! Moreover, I 
am quite weary of hearing myſelf commended for 
the moderation which I ſhowed on that occaſion *. 
Here we obſerve a humility of ſpirit unknown to 
men of the. world. The truly godly, and they 
only, diſcern ſuch an admixture of fin even in 
their beſt performances, and are ſo quick ſighted 
in the detection of their own internal evils, that in 
the. very moments while the praiſes of their ex- 
traordinary virtues are reſounding from all quar- 
ters, they themſelves often can find little to com- 
mend, often they ſee much to blame, and are 
heartily aſhamed; and fo far from glorying in any- 
| thing 
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thing they have done, they have ever recourſe to 


the croſs of Chriſt as the only ſure relief to their 


burdened conſciences. 


The court of Rome and their advocates had 
vainly hoped, by the rigorous edict of Worms, to 
cruſh at once the infant-reformation. But the 
effects produced by it were very inconſiderable. 
Several reaſons are to be aſſigned for this failure; 
the firſt and chief of which, as is obſerved by the 
pious Seckendorf, ſhould always be reckoned the 
good providence of Almighty God. Among the 
{ſubordinate cauſes we may enumerate both the diſ- 
poſition and the occupations of the emperor. He 
could not be ſincerely zealous for the execution of 
a ſanguinary and unjuſt decree, which was obtained 
by artifice and management, and was much diſ- 
liked by moſt of his German ſubjects. Then he 
was obliged, after the cloſe of the Diet, to return 
into Spain, to quiet the civil commotions with 
which that kingdom was convulſed. The abſence 
of the emperor, during the critical ſeaſon of the 
firſt impreſſions made on men's minds by the edict, 
had conſiderable influence in preventing its execu- 
tion; and there can be no doubt, but his various 
diſtractions alſo, on account of the wars in Italy 
and the Low Countries, muſt have had the like 
effect. The papal hiſtorians repreſent it as a moſt 
unfortunate circumſtance, that the legal adminiſ- 
tration of the government, as ſoon as Charles had 
left Germany, devolved of right upon the elector 
of Saxony, and the elector Palatine. Hence it 
was, they tell us, that the Lutherans triumphed in 
Saxony; and were allowed to go on in their own . 
way in. moſt other parts of Germany. Some of 
the princes and magiſtrates abſolutely refuſed to 
execute the edict, and others took no notice of it. 
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At Rome there was almoſt an end of the rejoic. 
ings on the ſuppoſed extinction of hereſy, when 
the good catholics heard that the diſciples of the 
Saxon theologian were become, in their language, 
writings, and actions, more inſolent and rebellious 
than ever*. Aleander received moſt explicit orders 
from the cardinal Julius de Medicis to complain of 
theſe things to the emperor while he remained in 
Belgium, and to repreſent to him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, —* That, if almoſt in his own preſence, and 
before the ink, with which his Imperial majefty had 
ſigned the edit, was dry, the Lutherans had dared 
to treat ſo ſolemn a decree with contempt, what 
was to be expected from them when the firſt alarm 
had ſubſided, and the emperor was employed in 
his remote dominions? In fact, from this celebrated 
edi& of Charles V. and of the whole German em- 
Pire, no advantage would ariſe, except that an 
audacious ſect of innovators would have to boaſt, 
that they had rendered ridiculous both his Imperial 
majeſty, and the Roman pontiff f.“ 

There is much truth in this repreſentation, pro- 
vided due allowance be made for the prejudices of 
the writers devoted to the popedom. Certainly the 
Pope became truly ridiculous; but in regard to the 
emperor, whole conduct was equally reprehenſible 
and more inconſiſtent, we muſt allow, I fear, that 
an enterpriſing prince, extending his dominions, 
and ſurrounded with the ſplendor of great tranſac- 
tions, will always, according to the maxims of the 

reſent world, be ſufficiently protected from the 
imputation of ridicule. The adverſaries of proteſ- 
tantiſm, in their repreſentation. of the eccleſiaſtical 
differences of theſe times, never advert to that illu- 
mination of the underſtanding in religious concerns 
1 which 
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which every day was powerfully influencing the con- 
du& of the Germans, The exiſting hierarchy, 
though a compound ſyſtem of deſpotiſm, corrup- 
tion, and ſuperſtition,” they conſider as perfect in 
principle, and infallible in operation; and any 
doubt of its authority, or diſobedience to its com- 
mands, or deviation from its example, they depre- 
cate as a rebellious attempt to alter what is deemed 
already complete and ſanctioned by the Divine ap- 
pointment. And becauſe, in the early oppoſition 
to the reigning evils, ſome excefles or irregularities 
broke out among the people, — which indeed is 
always almoſt ſure to happen during the effer- 
veſcence of an incipient reformation, inſtead of 
aſcribing theſe things to the vices of men and the 
imperfection of human nature, or to the dexterous 
ſnares and frauds of Satan, they conſtantly treat 
them as the genuine offspring of the principles of the 
Reformers,—--Thus do they at firſt voluntarily ſhut 
their eyes to that flood of pure ſcriptural light 
which ſpread itfelf through Germany; and thus 
afterwards, by partial and prejudiced views, do they 
confirm themſelves in their. deplorable ſtate of dark- 
neſs and ignorance. In our times it is not neceſ- 
ſary, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant faith, to ſay 
much concerning either the deluſions or the delu- 
hye arts of the papal writers; but it is VERY NE- 
CESSARY, that the ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
ſhould. be well guarded againſt zorn, during his 
reſearches into the grounds and reaſons of pro- 
teſtantiſm. Yet, after all, the beſt guard will ever 
be.— an accurate, circumſtantial, knowledge of the 
leading characters and tranſactions, which were con- 
cerned in the recovery and eſtabliſhment of reli- 
gious doctrine and religious liberty. It is a ſtrong 
conviction of this ſort which has induced the hiſ- 

torian of the Church of Chriſt to employ ſo 2 
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of his reader's attention in a thorough inveſtigation 


of the principles and motives of the great Saxon 


theologian. In many other parts of the ſequel of 
this work, he may, conſiſtently with his plan, be 
extremely conciſe; but in this part, which ſhould 
exhibit the cauſes of the riſe and progreſs of naſcent 
Lutheraniſm, he finds himſelf involved in a maf 


of materials, hitherto indeed totally indigeſted in 


any language, yet at the ſame time fo intereſting, 
ſo inſtructive, and ſo precious, that his great difh- 
culty is to condenſe and communicate, within mo- 
derate limits, the ſubſtance of the ineſtimable in- 
formation they contain, 

To conclude this long chapter.——Be it then ever 
remembered with humble gratitude, that by the 


bleſſings of God, and chiefly through the inſtru- 


mentality of Martin Luther, it was the revival and 
the diſplay of Goſpel LIGHT and TRUTH, which 
brought about that bleſſed change in Germany, 
and afterwards in other parts of Europe, which the 
papal advocates to this day denominate ſedition, 
hereſy, and innovation. While the advocates of 
papal deſpotiſm were endeavouring at Worms to 
take, away the life of the intrepid Reformer, his 


books, which had been diſperſed in abundance , 


among the diſtant nations, and tranſlated into va- 
rious languages, were producing the moſt ſurpri- 
ſing and happy effects. Not only in Saxony, but 
in Denmark, Bohemia, Pomerania, and the towns 
ſituated on the Rhine, there were found intelli- 


gent expounders of the word of God in ſimplicity, 


A.D. 
1523. 


and faithful preachers. of the glad tidings of ſal- 
vation,—At Straſburg, Matthias Cellius defended 
the principles of Luther with great ſpirit and free- 
dom. In his Apology, publiſhed in 1523, he had 
the courage to declare, That the example of all 
Germany was in his favour; and that, notwithſtand- 

ing 
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ing the edit of Worms, there was. not a city, or 
town, or monaſtery, or univerſity, or even a houſe 
or family, in which there were not ſome of Luther's 
followers . Even in many cities of Belgium, where 
the greateſt ſeverjties were uſed to extirpate the 
new ſect +, the pure doctrine of the Golpel main- 

| tained 

* Com. de Luth. c. X. 


+ The reader may remember, that, in a complimentary letter 
of Eraſmus to Luther, page 374 of this volume, the prior of the 


- monaſtery at Antwerp is highly commended, as being almoſt 


the only one who preached Jeſus Chriſt.” He had been for- 
merly one of Luther's ſcholars. The name of this man was 
ö Spreng. He appears to have preached evangelically on 

uther's plan for more than two years; when he was dragged 


to Bruſſels, there underwent much perſecution; and, at laſt, 


through fear of the flames, made a public recantation, in the 
preſence of Aleander, who. was called the Apoſtolic commiſ- 
fioner.,—His recantation was publiſhed at Leipſic, and remains a 
memorable teſtimony both of papal cruelty and papal corruption 
of doctrine. The poor wretch, to ſave his life, was induced 
to abjure thirty of Luther's propoſitions ; among which are the 
following : 

1. Every action of the beſt men has the nature of ſin, and 
needs the pardoning mercy of God. 

2. Every action alſo proceeding from the human will needs 
the ſame pardoning mercy, 

3. A partial ſorrowing for fins is blamable. 

Not content with this, his perſecutors compelled him to pro- 
nounce his belief in what they called the doctrine of the holy 
catholic church, —thus, | 

I believe that the works of holy men are free from ſin, and 
therefore meritorious to the obtaining of eternal life. And [ 
alſo believe that there are ſome works of man's free-will, which 
are faultleſs, meritorious towards eternal life, and need no par- 
doning mercy. | 

1 hope, however,” ſays Seckendorf, © there are many 
Roman-catholics who will deem theſe horrid doctrines unworthy 
of the name of Chriſtian,” 

This ſame James Spreng, being diſmiſſed upon his recanta- 
tion, began again to preach true Chriſtianity in Flanders, and 
was again impriſoned at Bruſſels, He eſcaped by the aſſiſta nce 
of a friend; publiſhed the account of his perſecutions; deplored 
his former weakneſs and fall; and was afterwards, during many 
years, a preacher of the Goſpel at Bremen in the lower Saxony. 
—Scultet, Ann, : e 
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tained its ground againſt all the powers of dark. 
neſs. This was a glorious ſeaſon. The Spirit of 
God was at work with many hearts; and to thoſe 
pious ſouls who, amidſt the thick clouds of ſuper. 
ſtition and ignorance, were ſincerely intending to 
ſerve God, the light of the DIvVIxE woRrD mult 
have been an unſpeakable conſolation. The opera- 
tion of this heavenly light is always to be conſi- 
dered as twofold; firſt, as it reſpects the indi- 
vidual, and ſecondly, communities. Through 
& joy and peace in believing®,” it gives eaſe to the 
burdened. conſcience of the individual; it diſpels 
all his flaviſh fears; and puts his mind in poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Godf. Then in regard to 
ſuch countries or communities as are truly bleſſed 
with its ſalutary influence, it never fails to diffuſe 
over them a rational ſpirit of mutual charity, in 
every view directly oppoſite to the oppreſſive, do- 
mineering principles of papal ſuperſtition and papal 
tyranny.—Here then we are ſupplied with infallible 


rules for felf-examination; and well would it be, if 
both individuals and nations, who profeſs themſelves 
to be Chriſtian, were accuſtomed to try their own 
conduct and condition by ſuch teſts as could not 


deceive them.,—* By their fruits ye ſhall know 
them.“ | 


* Rom. xv. 


+ Luke xvii. 21, The kingdom of God is within you, 
1 Matt. vu. 20. 
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CHAP. VI. 


FROM THE SONCLUSION OF THE DIET OP 
WORMS TQ, THE DEATH OF THE ELECTOR 
oF SAXONY, Q \. » 

| 2 
IE followers of Luther were much disheart- 
! ened at the ſudden diſappearance of their 
leader. Various reports were circulated concerning 
him, and they knew not what to believe. Not 
only an anxious ſolicitude for the ſafety of his per- 
ſon invaded rhe minds of all who feared God 
throughout Germany, but at the ſame time a diſ- 
treſſing apprehenſion of loſing ſuch an inſtructor in 
ſo early a period of Ins labours produced the 'moſt 
melancholy and inauſpicious forebodings. The 
alarms, on this occaſion, and the affect ionate feel- 


ings of good people who were already in poſſeſſion 


of a degree of evangelical light, and were in the 
way to obtain more, are well deſcribed by Nic. 
Gerbelius of Straſburg, in a letter, dated May the 
twenty-ſixth, which was addreſſed and ſent to Lu- 
ther himſelf, but under the greateſt uncertainty of 
finding him. {9 | 
Nothing can poſſibly be more obſcure and con- 
tradictory than the various rumours, which we receive 
concerning you. The report every-where preva- 
lent and the leaſt changeable is, that aſſaſſins laid wait 
for you in ambulh, ſeiſed, and murdered you. On 
the other hand, ſome ſay you are returned SAFE to. 
Wittemberg. Which is the truth we are entirely 
in doubt. However, all learned and good men, 
without exception, earneſtly wiſh the latter account 
may be confirmed. You cannot believe how your 
adverlaries 
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adverſaries exult and triumph in the hope of the 
former proving true. What madneſs, what igno- 
rance is this! that men ſhould not ſee what a 
train of evils, what torrents of human blood muſt 
be the probable conſequence of the maſſacre of 
Luther!—As for us, who aſpire after Chriſtian li- 
berty and the ſalvation of our ſouls, and have known 
you to be a teacher of the true faith as it is in Jeſus, 
we are afflicted in different ways and degrees; but, 
in general, it is impoſſible for me to make you 
comprehend how extremely anxious we are for your 
perſonal ſafety. It is not that we envy you the 
glory of being dead to this world, and of enjoying 
the kingdom of heaven, for the fake of which 
you have, with incredible firmneſs and magnanimity, 
proved yourſelf ſuperior to the troubles and perſe- 
cutions of the preſent time; but becauſe you ap- 
pear to us to have been the man, who, with a very 
few others, have rightly expounded the Goſpel of 
Chriſt; and becauſe we had entertained a well- 
grounded hope, that, under your guidance, there 
might have been a reſtoration of all thoſe good 
things, which have been long loſt by the wicked- 
neſs or the indolence of our forefathers. —W herefore, 
my very learned Luther, if you have any regard 
for me, and the reſt, who are ſo anxious about you, 
and, that divine Goſpel, which you have preached 
with many labours, dangers, and ſolicitudes, f en- 
treat you to let us know, - whether you are alive,— 
whether you are at liberty, or whether you have ic 
no longer in your power to write and inſtruct us;— 
in ſhort, in what circumſtances you now are. It is 
ſaid, that all perſons are proſcribed who ſhall dare 
to read your books, or profeſs to believe that you 
teach the truth *.” 

Luther at firſt found his confinement to be 2 
great matter of patience ;' and it was not without 
* | difficulty 
Seck. 161. 
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difficulty that he was brought to endure it with re- 


ſignation. His health ſuffered conſiderably from 


the change in his manner of living. The more 


rich and plentiful diet, which, as he had afterwards 


reaſon to believe, was ſupplied at the elector's ex- 
penſe, did not well agree with the conſtitution and 
temperament of a man who had long been accuſ- 
tomed to the labours and abſtinence of the monaſ- 
tery. He complains, that his body was afflicted 
with the moſt obſtinate and alarming conſtipations, 
while his mind grew feeble and unable to reſiſt 
temptations, - He ſays, he became languid and 
almoſt lifeleſs in private prayer, and was addicted 
to too much eating and drinking, and to lazy prac- 
tices. Such 1s the harſh ſentence which this ex- 
traordinary man was inclined to paſs upon himſelf. 
It is the peculiar character of a real ſervant · of God 
to ſee his own faults in a ſtrong light, and rarely to 
ſpeak in mitigation of them. We muſt learn, how- 
ever, to correct the impreſſion which this account 
is calculated to make, by adverting to the poſitive 
evidence of his adverſaries, to the well-known pro- 
ductions of his pen during his reſidence in the 
caſtle of Wartburg, and, laſtly, to the inferences 
which we cannot but draw, — though indirectly, 


from his repeated expreſſions of paternal. care 


and affectionate concern for the condition of the 
church. 

The papiſts never charge Luther with indolence. 
On the contrary, they allow that in his ſolitude, 
which, after the name of that iſland to which the 


apoſtle John was baniſhed, he frequently called 


nis PATMos, he laboured with indefatigable in- 
duſtry, publiſhed many new books, confirmed his 


diſciples in their attachment to him, defended his 
old hereſies, and daily invented new ones“. 


F This 


* Maimbourg, Sect. 45. 
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This account, in the language of proteſtantiſm, 
would be expreſſed ſomewhat differently; namely, 
that no man ever adhered more ſteadily than Lu- 
ther to the leading principle of the reformation, 
« Articles of faith are to be founded only on the 
revealed will of God;” that in his confinement 
he preſerved a ſtrong ſenſe of the value of time; 
and that a profound veneration for the holy Scrip- 
tures, with an abhorrence of every ſpecies of prieſt- 
craft, conſtantly directed his judgment, invigorated 
his reſolutions, and ſupported him in his almoſt in- 
credible labours and trials. 


Tra on A little book concerning the abuſes oF prIVArtE 


confeſ- 
ſion. 


CONFESSIONS was one of his productions in the 
caſtle. As it was compoſed in the German language, 
and would be read by many, it muſt have been highly 
offenſive to the eccleſiaſtics in general. My de- 
ſign in this book,” ſays Luther, „was not to put 


an end to private confeſſion, but to render the prac- 


tice of it USEFUL. There was no doing of this, 
without laying open ſome of thoſe inconveniences 
which ariſe from a bad way of managing it. | 
touched on theſe things as delicately as poſſible; 
and yet my adverſaries were up in arms againſt me 
on this account; not conſidering, that the whole 
world is full of ſtories reſpecting the ſcandalous 
things which take place under the pretence of ſecret 
confeſſion; . neither do they ſeem aware, how many 
facts connected with this ſubject I have paſſed over 
from a principle of Chriſtian decency, left the very 
mention of them ſhould contaminate the reader's 
mind. It is too true, that many of the monks urge 
the people to confeſs, not from a regard to piety, 
but for the purpoſe of enriching themſelves. They 
live in the houſes of the opulent, and acquire an 
aſcendant over them by becoming acquainted with 
their ſecrets: they contrive to be with them when 


they 
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they are dying; and inſinuate themſelves into their 
laſt wills. Let men only conſider what a ſource 
of evils, what a ſnare to conſciences, the common 
practice of confeſſing has been, and they will not 
be ſurpriſed that I ſhould have ventured to ſuggeſt 
certain amendments in this matter.” On the 
whole, it was the wiſh of this found divine, that 
the church diſcipline reſpecting confeſſion might be 
regulated by the eighteenth of Matthew, verſes 
15—20; convinced as he was, that the Roman- 
catholic mode tended neither to increaſe the faith 
nor amend the lives of the people, but rather to 
inſtil into their minds a perſuaſion, that by a private 
confeſſion of fin, and a conſequent ſubmiſſion to 
penances, or to other injunctions of the clergy, the 
greateſt crimes might, be expiated, though the 
commiſſion of them were ever lo frequent or ever 
ſo notorious. How very different is all this from 
a true penitential ſorrowing and humiliation for fin, 
and a comfortable expectation of pardon, founded 
on the faithful promiles of Jeſus Chriſt! | 

The Auguſtine friars at Wittemberg were among 
the firſt who dared openly to aboliſh the popiſh mode 


* 
5 


of celebrating PRIVATE MASSES. Luther received Againſt 


this news in his caitle with great ſatisfaction, both 
as it demonſtrated the zeal of his brethren who were 
embarked in the ſame caule, and as it exhibited a 
very pleaſing and important effect of his own 
labours. More than a year had now elapſed fince 
he bad publiſhed his tract on the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, in which he expoſes the unſcriptural doctrine 
of the Romiſh maſs. He now reſumed the ſub- 
jet, and with great preciſion and copiouſneſs went 
through all that his adverſaries could advance in 
fayour of their abſurd and unſcriptural notions on 
this article of faith. This performance is intituled, 
A Treatiſe concerning the Abrogation of Private 
wt | ' Maſfles, 


= Re es 


On mo- 
naſtic 


VOWS, 
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Maſſes, and is ſufficiently long and laboured; but, 
happily, in our age it 1s quite ſuperfluous: to ſpend 
time in convincing proteſtants, that the true 9 
tural idea of the Lord's ſupper is not a real ſacriftce 
under the appearance of bread and wine, but a 
thankful commemoration of the GREAT OBLATION 
once offered; not a repetition of ſacred offerings, 
which have any intrinſic value in them for the ex- 
piation of fin, but a participation of the conſecrated 
elements in obedience to the dying command of our 
Saviour. Luther took immenſe pains to place theſe 
points in what he conceived to be their true light; 
and his efforts were crowned with Muc ſucceſs*, 
It was not till after much doubt and conſidera- 
tion that Luther became fully convinced of the 


lawfulneſs of the marriage of all the clergy. — The 


caſe of the monks created the greateſt difficulty to 
his mind, becauſe they had voluntarily devoted 
themſelves to a perpetual celibacy ; — whereas the 
reſt of the clergy were prohibited marriage only 
by unlawful ecclefiaſtical ordinances. In his Pat- 
mos, however, he wrote on theſe ſubjects with that 
fixed determination, which had been the reſult of 
much impartial inquiry and patient thinking, 
The book on MoNasTIC vows is dedicated, in 


the moſt affectionate terms, to the author's father, 


who had formerly reſiſted his ſon's deſires to with- 
draw from the world and enter a convent f. It 
may be ſufficient to ſay of this work, that it is 
copious, inſtructive, and admirably adapted to the 
time in which it was publiſhed.- As it expoles the 


_ evils of monaſtic promiſes and engagements, with 


various other - abuſes of popery connected with 
them, it neceſſarily gave great offence to a corrupt 
hierarchy, which daily found its authority to leſſen, 


In 


But not complete ſucceſs. We ſhall afterwards have occa · 
fion to advert to his miſtakes concerning the euchariſt. 
+ Page 295 of this Vol, | 
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in proportion as the wicked devices that ſupported 
it were better underſtood, and more generally 
deteſted. — The papiſts, as might be expected, cla- 
moured againſt the Reformer's novel doctrines, and 
repreſented them as favourable to a life of eaſe, 
indulgence, and ſenſuality. © Prieſts might marry, 
monks might leave their cloiſters, and the people 
no longer be afraid of the penal laws of the 


church*,” On the contrary, Luther, in arguing 


with his adverſaries, was never content to ſtan 

merely on the defenſive. He conſtantly maintained, 
that the primary objects of papiſtical ſolicitude and 
contention was neither an evangelical purity of 
faith or practice, but rather the efficacy of certain 
external performances, as faſtings, confeſſions, pe- 


nances and maſſes, contrived for the expreſs purpoſe 


of affording falſe peace to burdened conſciences, 
and keeping out of fight the atoning blood of Jeſus, 
and the ſcriptural method of juſtification by faith 
alone, with the renovation of our fallen nature 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit. 


James Latomus, a divine of Louvain, in a printed Againft 
defence of the cenſures which the eccleſiaſtical Ltomus. 
faculty of that city paſſed upon Luther's writings t, 


had oppoſed the Reformer's views of the doctrines of 
um and faith, and charged him with maintaining 
editious and heretical opinions. There preſently 
flued from the caſtle of Wartburg a moſt ſpirited 
CONFUTATION OF THIS DEFENCE; * a confuta- 
tion,” ſays Seckendorf, «replete with ſo much 
ſolid learning and ſound divinity, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to reply to it without being guilty of obvious 
cavilling or downright impiety. This little book,” 
continues he, © ſhines among the contemporary pub- 
lications like the moon among the ſtars; and. I will 
venture to aſſert, that if the author of it had never 

N publiſhed 
„„ + Page 418. 
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publiſhed any thing elſe in his whole life, he would, 
on account of this ſingle tract, deſerve to be compared 
to the greateſt divines which ever exifted in the 
Church. At the time of writing it, he was furniſh. 
ed with no other book but the Bible; and yer he 
interprets the leading paſſages of the prophets and 
the apoſtles, and does away the deceitful gloſſes of 
ſophiſtical commentators with ſo much exquiſite 
erudition and ability, that the genuine meaning of the 
| inſpired writers cannot but be clear to every pious 
and attentive reader.” — Though all this is true in 
the ſtrifteſt ſenſe, yet as Luther's ideas of the 
doctrine of ſalvation by grace have already been 
explained at large, long | quotations from this 
incomparable treatile are leſs neceſſary: and 1 ſhall 
rather chooſe to ſelect a few ſhort paſſages, that 
may ſerve to ſhow the srI RI which this eminent 
ſervant of God preſerved in his ſolitude, and during 
a perſecution which ſo very much endangered his 
hte. 

Luther's reply to Latomus is dedicated to Juſtus 
Jonas, who had been recently appointed to the 
prefidency of the college of Wittemberg. As 
I wiſh to congratulate you on your new ſituation, 
and have not the opportunity of doing it in perſon, 
have the goodneſs to accept this proot of my dilpo- 
ſition towards you; and beſeech the Lord for 
me, that I may be delivered from wicked and 
unfaithful men, and that a door may be opened io 
me, for the praiſe of the merciful goſpel of his Son. 

I ſuppoſe you have ſeen Latomus's defence of the 
Louvain divines, and how the man glories in his 
maſter the pope and his bull. My obſervations on 
his performance will, I hope, prove this at leaſt, — 
That if Latomus's arguments had been publiſhed 
in due time, and choſe wiſe divines had weighed 
them, as they ought to have done, before they 2 
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cided on my caſe, they would neither have condemn- 
ed my books, nor have Burnt them. It is an eaſy 
thing, during Luther's abſence, to prate privately 
in remote corners, and to ſay, —“ this is wrong; 
and that is heretical, - when theſe very perſons 
would not have ventured even to touch on ſubjects 
of this kind in public. 

I am convinced this ADMIRABLE DEFENCE 
would never have ſeen the light, had it not been for 
the pope's bull, that has puffed up the author with 
a confidence, which makes him boaſt that what 
he has done is highly approved *. The man ſtill 
dreams of the horrors which formerly uſed to be 


| raiſed by the papal thunders, and ſuppoſes that the 


world will be frightened by his little publication. 
Hence it is, that, in his attacks on Luther, he dares 
to trifle in this manner with the tremendous decla- 
rations of the word of God. For my part, I can 
have no wiſh, but that sven conduct ſhould be 
approved by suck a bull. Again, I ſhould be 
even ſorry, if I were not condemned by svcn a 
bull. This whole buſineſs is in perfect harmony; 
the bull, the cauſe, the judge, the advocate; from 


whoſe ſociety, and its contagion, may the Lord Jeſus 


preſerve me and every pious ſoul! Amen. 

You can ſcarcely believe with how much reluc- 
tance it is, that I have allowed my attention to be 
diverted from the quiet ſtudy of the Scriptures in 
this Patmos, by reading the ſophiſtical quibbles of 
Latomus. To anſwer ſuch a writer is a moſt irk- 


ſome employment, which will neither increaſe a 


man's knowledge, nor exerciſe his genius; but will 
certainly deſtroy ſome hours of precious time. I 
fancy this writer has imagined that Luther was 
either abſolutely taken off, or at leaſt condemned 
to perpetual ſilence; and that therefore he was 

| now 

He means, approved by the rulers of the church. 
Vor. IV. ' WS 
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now at full liberty to impoſe on the public, and ex- 
erciſe a tyrannical dominion over their faith. For 
it is made a grievous charge againſt me, that I 
have leſſened the authority and influence of the 
clergy over the minds of the people. I heartily wiſh 
my fault in this reſpect was much greater than it is! 

But I own, I have conſiderable fears, left, during 
our violent contentions concerning grace and good 
works, we ourſelves ſhould be. found deficient in 
both. For my part, when I reflect on the a 
judgments of Almighty God, as diſplayed in the 
preſent ſituation of the church, I could wiſh that 
my eyes might ſupply fountains of water to lament 
that dreadful havoc which the kingdom of fin and 
perdition makes of precious ſouls in theſe latter 
times. At Rome that monſter of iniquity. fits in 
the midſt of the church, and boaſts himſelf to be 
God's vicegerent. The biſhops flatter him; the 
ſophiſtical ſchool- divines obey his nod; and there is 
nothing which the cringing hypocrites are not 
ready to do for him. In the mean time hell opens 
wide its infernal jaws, and Satan ſports in the de- 
ſtruction of men; and no-one is found on our fide, 
who with deep ſorrow might ſtand as a wall of de- 
fence for Iſrael in this day of indignation. 

It is my earneſt prayer, that you, my brother, 
who by your appointment ought to teach the peſti- 
tential decretals of Antichriſt, may be enlightened 
by the Spirit of God to do your duty; that is, to 
UVNTEACH every thing that belongs to popery. 
For though we are compelled to live in Babylon, 
we ought to ſhow that our affections are fixed on our 
own country, Jeruſalem. Be ſtrong, and of good 
comfort; and fear not Baalpeor; but believe in the 
Lord Jeſus, who is bleſſed for evermore. Amen.” 

1. One of Latomus's charges againſt Luther , 


that, in the beginning of the controverſy, he pre 


tend 
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tended to ſubmit to the pope. Luther anſwered, 
] was very SERIOUS in my ſubmiſſion; and the re- 
membrance of it is grievous to my mind. From 
the bottom of my heart, I entertained ſentiments 
of the pope, and of councils, and of univerfities, 
able to the common way of thinking. For 
though I fancied I ſaw abſurdities in them, and 
things contrary to Chriſtianity, yet I bridled my 
| ſuſpicions; and for more than ten years I followed 
Solomon's advice, not to depend on my own un- 
derſtanding ;” always ſuppoſing, that if there were 
really any things impious in the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 
there muſt exiſt in the academies learned theolo- | 
gians who. would not hold their peace: moreover, ' 
there was ſcarcely any place, where I ſhould have | 
thought it leſs likely than at Louvain, to have found 
ſach ſtupid blockheads as are there at preſent. 

In the courſe of this controverſy my knowledge 
of the ſubje& in diſpute, as well as my courage, 
frmeey increaſed. On the contrary, my adver- 

ies, in their oppoſition to me, have betrayed the 
moſt aſtoniſhing ignorance and wickedneſs. Had 
they bur reſtrained themſelves within any tolerable 
bounds, doubtleſs I ſhould have grown more and 
more confirmed in their folly and madneſs. I thank 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that, in the courſe of theſe 
trials, he has been pleaſed to favour me with ſuch 
an inſight into the Scriptures, as is a hundred times 
preferable to the ſcholaſtic divinity of the times. 
Lam nuw moſt fully convinced that the pope is | 
that monſter of Antichriſt foretold throvghout the | 
ſacred writings. 

2 But Luther does not expreſs himſelf with the 

MODERATION of a Chriſtian. - 
 Anfwv, I never ſet up myſelf for a holy man, nor 
even a moderate man. Take what liberties you 
pleaſe with my character; only acknowledge the 
"A 002 truths 
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truths contained in the Goſpel, However, were 
I diſpoſed to boaſt, my conſcience tells me, that l 


never attacked any man's life or reputation; though, 


I own, I have expoſed, with conſiderable ſeverity, 
a number of impious dogmas which militate againſt 
the word of God. I make no apology here; there 
are great examples on my fide; as John the Baptiſt, 
St. Paul, and even Chriſt himſelf *. 

3. Further, Latomus ſays, Luther's writings have 
a ſeditious tendency, and in no way make the peo- 
ple better, | 

Anſw. Preciſely the language of the Jews. They 
pretended to fear left Chriſt ſhould raiſe a ſedition; 
and certainly they became no better for our Lore's 
expoſtulations. Ought Chriſt therefore to have 
held his tongue? Is this your divinity ; © They will 
not hear, therefore you muſt hold your peace?” 
In laying open faithfully the word of God, there is 
not the ſmalleſt ground for apprehending edition. 

4. To be brief. The grand accuſations of La- 
tomus were, that he deſcribed the Almighty as 
commanding his creatures to do impoſſibilities; 
and that the very beſt actions of the beſt men had 
the nature of ſin, 
In all ages it is matter of patience to faithful ex- 
poſitors of the word of God, to find themſelves 
continually miſrepreſented in this manner. Do 
they ſhow from the Scriptures that without divine 
grace we are altogether helpleſs and loſt; and are 
deſervedly expoſed to the wrath, of God, becauſe ot 
the voluntary malignity of apoſtate nature? They 
are then charged with repreſenting God as impoſing 


laws on men, which they have not power to obey; ' 


though they never mean more than to humble man 
under a ſenſe of his native depravity, and lead him 


to ſeek the remedy of the grace of Chriſt. Do 


| 8 they, 
_ * See pages 476, 477, 478 of this Vol. 
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they, in the very language of Scripture, deſcribe 
the ſin that dwelleth in us“, as mixing with all that 


we think, ſay, and do? They are inſtantly accuſed 


of ſaying that good works are fins. Inſtead of 
cavilling in this way, and ſetting up human imagi- 


nations and conjectures in oppoſition to the expreſs 


teſtimonies of Scripture, it behoved Latomus and 


all who have trod in his ſteps, to produce a direct 


confutation of the arguments adduced by Luther, 


and by others, who have preached and written as 


Luther did. And ſuch a confutation can be at- 
tempted to no purpoſe, except by the authority of 
Scripture. + 

In the mind of our Saxon theologian there ſeems 
to have been an inſtinctive averſion To MERE VER» 
BAL controverſy, All his inquiries are about eſ- 
ſential matters. He faſtens on his objects with a 
retentive graſp; and in ſpite of the evaſive arts of 
his adverſaries, he compels them to join iſſue with 
him on ſome great practical do&rine.—So in his 
anſwer to Latomus; he ſhows that the x ATURE or 
six was the turning point in that debate. —<< If,” 


ſays he, in the paſſages I have quoted from St. 


Paul, it can be proved that the apoſtle does nor 
uſe the word six in its true and proper ſenſe, my 
whole argument falls to the ground; but if this 
cannot be proved, then Latomus's objections are 
without foundation. He blames me for maintain- 
ing that no human action can endure the ſeverity 
of God's judgment. I reply, he ought to ſhudder 
in undertaking to defend the oppoſite fentiment. 
Suppoſe, for a moment, that any man could ſay, 
he has indeed fulfilled the precept of God in ſome 
one good work, Then ſuch a man might fairly 


addreſs the Almighty to this effect: Behold, O 


Lord, by the help of thy grace, I have done this 
NS ; good 
* Romans vii. 
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good work. There is in it no fin; no defect; it 
needs not thy pardoning mercy: which, therefore, in 
this inſtance I do not aſk. I deſire thou wouldſt 
judge this action ſtrictly and impartially. I feel 
aſſured, that as thou art juſt and faithful, thou 
canſt not condemn it; and therefore | glory in it 
before thee. Our Saviour's prayer teaches me to 
implore the forgiveneſs of my treſpaſſes; but in re- 
gard to this work, mercy is not neceſſary for the 
* remiſſion of fin, but rather juſtice for the reward of 
merit. To ſuch indecent, unchriſtian concluſions 
are we naturally led by the pride of the ſcholaſtic 
ſyſtem.—To conclude. This doctrine of the ſinleſs 
perfection of human works finds no ſupport in Scrip- 
ture: it reſts entirely on a few expreſſions of the 
fathers, who are yet by no means agreed among 
themſelves; and if they were agreed, ſtil] their au- 
thority is only human. We are directed to prove 
ALL THINGS, and to hold faſt that which is good. 
ALL doctrines then are to be proved by rhe ſacred 
ſcriptures. There is no exception here in tavour 
of Auguſtine, of Jerome, of Origen, nor even of an 
Antichriſtian Popes.—Auguſtine, however, is entirely 
on my fide of the queſtion. And, therefore, though 


ſome of the fathers, in deſcribing our natural frail- 


ties, may have ſtudiouſly avoided the uſe of the 
word $IN, I think it much ſafer to uſe the language 
of Auguſtine and of certain other fathers, becauſe 
they ſpeak ſcripturally. Such are my reaſons for 
chooſing to call that six, to which you apply the 
ſofter terms of defect and imperfection. But further, 
I may well interrogate all thoſe, who uſe the lan- 
guage of Latomus, whether* they do not reſemble 
the Stoics in their abſtra& definition of a wiſe man, 
or Quintilian in his definition of a perfect orator; 
that is, whether they do not ſpeak of an imaginary 
character, ſuch as never was, nor ever will be? 1 

| challenge 
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challenge them to produce a man, who will dare to 
ſpeak of his own work, and ſay it is without ſin, 
even in the ſenſe in which they uſe the word. 
Why then is it ſo very heavy a crime in me to avow 
a ſentiment which they themſelves in reality carry 
further than J ever did? 

But perhaps you will ſay, If, then, there is 1x 
FAcT lo very little difference between us, why are 
you ſo contentious about the uſe of words, and 
why ſo prejudiced in favour of your own mode of 
expreſſion?” I anſwer, — 

Your way of ſpeaking leads to moſt pernicious 
views of the nature of fin. You attribute to mere 
human powers that, which is to be aſcribed to 
divine grace alone. You make men preſumptuous 
and ſecure in their vices. You depreciate the 
knowledge of the myſtery of Chriſt, and, by conſe- 
quence, the ſpirit of thankfulneſs and love to God. 
There is a prodigious effuſion of grace expended in 
the converſion of ſinners: you loſe fight of this; 
you make nature innocent, and ſo darken or per- 


vert the Scripture, that the ſenſe of it is almoſt loſt 


in the Chriſtian world.? | | 
Let this ſuffice as a ſmall ſpecimen of the wiſ- 
dom and purity of evangelical principles which. 


ſhine through this confutation of Latomus. The 


learned reader, who values the Goſpel of Chriſt as 
the pearl of great price, will enlarge on the ſubject 
in his own mind, and obſerve the near reſemblance 


which ſubſiſts between the papiſtical notion of 81 


and certain modern corruptions in divinity. Hap- 
pily, the days of religious perſecution are no more: 
happily, we do not, like Luther, endanger our 


lives by maintaining, that, without the grace of 


God, it is impoſſible for us to keep his command- 
ments, and that, after all, we need the tender mercy 
and forgiveneſs of our Judge:” nevertheleſs, the 

| MATTER 
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MATTER of the controverſy, now briefly reviewed, 


muſt always be looked on as of the laſt importance, 
if any thing is to be called important, in which the 
glory of God, the neceſſity of the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the exerciſes of real humility, and the comfort 
of afflicted conſciences are eminently concerned. 

Luther concludes his book with obſerving, that 
he is accuſed of treating Thomas Aquinas, Alex- 
ander, and others, in an injurious and ungrateful 
manner. He defends himſelf by ſaying thoſe au- 
thors had done much harm to his own mind; and he 
adviſes young ſtudents of divinity to avoid the ſcho- 
laſtic theology and philoſophy as the ruin of their 
ſouls. He expreſſes great doubts whether Thomas 
Aquinas was even a good man: he has a better opi- 
nion of Bonaventura. Thomas Aquinas held 
many heretical opinions, and is the grand caule of 
the prevalence of the doctrines of Ariſtotle, that 
deſtroyer of ſound doctrine. What is it to me,“ 
continues Luther, “if the biſhop of Rome has 
canoniſed him in his bulls?” 

He exhorts the Preſident Jonas, and his other 
friends at Wittemberg, to exert themſelves in reply- 
ing to the reſt of the papal advocates. Is not,“ 
fays he, the glory of the Goſpel a common caule. 


J have bruiſed the head of the ſerpent, why do not 


you trample on his body *?” 
I know not whether any man that ever lived had 
a greater reverence than Luther for the holy ſcrip- 
' tures. It was the fight of them, through God's 
bleſſing, which illumined the mind of the Re- 
former: it was the want of them, which, through 
. the iniquity of papal artifice and tyranny, held the 
people in the darkneſs of ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion. Luther, therefore, eaſily foreſaw the im- 
portant conſequences which muſt flow from a fair 
T7 tranflation 
* Luth. II. Confut. Latom. 
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tranſlation of the Bible in the German language. 
Nothing would fo effectually ſhake the pillars of 
eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm; nothing was ſo likely to 
ſpread the knowledge of pure Chriſtian doctrine, 
Accordingly he rejoiced in the defign of expediting 
the work; while his adverſaries deprecated the exe- 
cution of it, more than any hereſy of which the 
greateſt enemy of the church could be guilty. It 
was in his Patmos at Wartburg that he began to 
apply himſelf to this great undertaking. In the 


concluſion of his confutation of Latomus, he tells ment. 


his friend Jonas, that in his confinement he had no 
books at hand except the word of God: * not,” 
ſays he, that I ſet any great value on having a 
multitude of books, but I ſhould like to ſee, whe- 
ther Latomus has quoted the fathers fairly. But I 
have now done with him. I really grudge the time 
ſpent in reading and in anſwering this worthleſs 
publication; — particularly, as I was EMPLOYED 
IN TRANSLATING the Epiſtles and Goſpels into 
our own language.” | | 
From ſeveral authentic documents, it appears, 
that, during his ſolitude in the ſummer of the year 
1521, he not only tranſlated all the New Teſta- 
ment, but alſo took great pains to improve his 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
tor the purpoſe of rendering his intended verſion of 
the Scriptures more complete. I find,” ſays he, 
*I have undertaken a work .which is above my 
ſtrength. I ſhall not touch the Old Teſtament till 
I can have the aſſiſtance of yourſelf and my other 
friends at Wittemberg. If it were poſſible that I 
could be with you, and remain undiſcovered in a 
ſnug chamber, I would. come; and there, with your 
help, would tranſlate the whole from the beginning, 
that at length there might be a verſion of the Bible 
fit for Chriſtians to read, This would be a great 


work, 
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work, of immenſe conſequence to the public, and 
worthy of all our labours*.” 

Such, during a captivity of morethan nine months, 
were the employments of this active ſervant of 
God, who, notwithſtanding, accuſes himſelf of doing 
too little, and of eating too much. Beſides the 
compoſitions which have been mentioned, he wrote 
many letters in his caſtle to his truſty friends and 
1ntimates, which very much lay open the unfeigned 
ſentiments of his heart. The plan of this hiſtory 
admoniſhes us to be brief; otherwiſe, the tempta- 
tion to produce copious extracts from them is great. 
A ſtrong and pious confidence in God, an un- 
bounded benevolence to the houſhold of faith,” 
and a determination to hazard every thing in the 
cauſe of religious truth, mark the ſpirit of Luther in 
every thing he ſays or does. He encourages the 
faithful, he reproves the timid, he laments the op- 
preſſion of the church, he exults in the proſpect of 
her deliverance. With inexpreſſible tenderneſs he 
comforts his deſponding friends; while, on all oc- 
cafions, he withſtands his moſt powerful enemies 
with an unconquerable intrepidity. 

During his reſidence in the caſtle of Wartburg 
he ſuffered his beard and hair to grow, aſſumed an 
equeſtrian ſort of dreſs, and paſſed for a country 
gentleman, under the name of Yonker George. He 
ſometimes amuſed himſelf with the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing in company with his keepers; and his obſer- 
vations on that. diverſion, in a letter to Spalatinus, 
are- curious and intereſting. 

« Give yourſelf no concern in regard to my ſuf- 
fering in this exile. It is of no conſequence to 
me, provided I am not burdenſome to the people 


* This extract is from one of Luther's letters to Nic. Amſ- 
dorf, the rector of the univerſity at Wittemberg, dated Wartburg 
Caſtle, Jan, I 522. 
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of this houſe. I would have no one be put to in- 
convenience on my account. I ſuppoſe the prince 
ſupports me, otherwiſe I would not ſtay an hour 
here, if I were convinced that my wants were ſup- 
plied at the expence of the maſter of this family, 
though I own he furniſhes every thing I wiſh for 
with the greateſt cheerfulneſs. Lately I ſpent two 
days in ſeeing the painful, yet agreeable, amuſe- 
ment of thoſe famous people called hunters and 
fowlers. We caught two hares, and ſome miſer- 
able young partridges. Laudable employment in- 
deed for men of leifure! For my part, theological 
ſubjects occupied my thoughts even while J was 
among the dogs and the nets. And any pleaſure, 
that I might receive from this ſpecies of relaxa- 
tion, was fully balanced by the ſentiments of grief 
and pity excited in my mind by an interpretation 
which I could not but give to the ſymbolical ſcenes 
at that time under my contemplation. This, 
thought I, is an exact repreſentation of Satan, who, 
by his ſnares and his dogs, namely, the corrupt 
theologians and eccleſiaſtical rulers, purſues and 
entangles ſimple, faithful ſouls, in the fame way that 
the harmleſs hares and partridges are taken. To be 
brief, the ſimilitude was ſo ſtriking as to affect me 
exceedingly.” - | 
In a letter to Melan&hon, he ſays, I fit here in 
my Patmos, reflecting all the day on the wretched 
condition of the church. And I bemoan the hard- 
neſs of my heart, that I am not diffolved into tears 
on this account, May God have mercy upon us!” 
In another letter to the ſame perſon, he diſcovers 
evident ſymptoms of impatience. | 
For the glory of the worD or Gop, and for 
the mutual confirmation of myſelf and others, I 
would much rather burn on the live coals, than live 
here alone, half alive, and uſeleſs. If I periſh, it is 
God's 
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God's will; neither will the Goſpel ſuffer in any 
degree. I hope you will ſucceed me, as Eliſha 


| ſucceeded Elijah.“ 


Melancthon, the excellent coadjutor of Luther, 
though learned, ingenuous, unblemiſhed in his man- 
ners, and cordially attached to the beſt of cauſes, 
began about this time to exhibit. more ſenſibly than 
ever the conſtitutional timidity of his temper. Far 
fuperior to all the reſt of Luther's adherents in 
talents and attainments, he was inferior to many of 
them in courage and fortitude; and on that account 
unequal to the character of $5UPERINTENDANT, 
which he was now called to ſuſtain. Luther, who 
loved the man, and was well aware of his infirmity, 
frequently, in the -very kindeſt manner, reproved 
his deſponding ſpirit, and at the fame time encou- 
raged him to be both bold and patient in the cauſe 
of the reformation. He alſo ſolicited the elector 
Frederic, through the interceſſion of Spalatinus, to 
provide for the more comfortable ſupport of this 


learned profeſſor, whoſe character contributed fo 
much to the reputation of the univerſity of Wit- 


temberg. 


A. b. 
1521. 


In fact, not only Melancthon, but the reſt of his 
brethren, the ruling Academicians, were much diſ- 
heartened during the ſummer of this year, partly 
on account of the abſence of their grand leader, 
and partly becauſe they experienced not a little 
embarraſſment from the exceſſive caution of the 
elector and his court. They were not allowed the 
full privilege of publiſhing any of Luther's writings, 


nor even of diſputing publicly on certain queſtions, - 


which, it was ſuppoſed, might give offence to 
perſons of diſtinction who were much attached to 
the eſtabliſhed religion. Luther, though no man 
that ever lived was more exemplary in the practice 


of lawful obedience © to the powers that be,” made 
| no 
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no ſcruple to refuſe compliance with the will of the 
civil magiſtrate, whenever that will, in his judgment, 
was directly contrary to the commands of God. 
Accordingly, he exhorted his Chriſtian friends of 
the univerſity not to follow the counſels of the 
court, but to take the lead themſelves, as he had 
done. We ſhould not,” ſays he, © have had 
one half the ſucceſs we have had, if I had taken 
the advice of Spalatinus.“ And about two or 
three months after this, he wrote to this laſt-men- 
tioned friend in the warmeſt terms of expoſtulation 
and remonſtrance. He tells him, that he was de- 
termined to publiſh what he had written againſt 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, however the prince and 


his ſecretary might diſlike the meaſure, and that it 


was at their peril if they obſtructed his deſign. 
« The peace and approbation of God is ever to be 

referred to the peace and approbation of the world. 
What, though ſome of our friends have exhibited 
a turbulent ſpirit, will the Goſpel, on account of 
their irregularity, come to nothing? Was there not, 
even among the apoſtles, a traitor, Judas? In ALL 
circumſtances we ought to adhere ſtrictly to the 
ſimple worD or cop, and not merely when the 
woRD happens to thrive and be reſpected among 
men. Let thoſe, who pleaſe, take againſt us.— But 
why are we to be always looking on the dark fide 
of things ? why not indulge hopes of better times?” 

There is nothing which ſo completely lays open 
to poſterity the real opinions and motives of this 
great reformer as his private letters. — When the 
common people of Erfurt, together with the youths 
of the univerſity of that place, had committed ſome 
acts of riot and violence againſt the clergy, Luther 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of ſuch conduct, thus: 
It is very proper that the eccleſiaſtics, who prove 
themſelves to be incurably profligate, ſhould be 
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checked and diſcouraged, but by no means 1x 
THIS MANNER, This MANNER of doing it brings 
a juſt diſgrace upon our Goſpel, and hinders its 
ſucceſs. Moreover, this way of ſhowing kindneſs to 
us afflicts me exceedingly. For it is to my mind 
a clear proof that we are not yet worthy of being 
eſteemed before God, as faithful miniſters of Eis 


woRD, and that Satan makes a mock of all our 


labours.” 

It appears from his letters to Melancthon that he 
was completely in doubt, whether he ſhould ever 
return to Wittemberg; but,“ ſays he, I am 
ready to go where God ſhall pleaſe to ſend me. 
The accounts which I receive of your abundant 
ſucceſs in religion and learning, during my abſence, 
rejoice my heart exceedingly, and make me endure 
this ſeparation much better, The very circum- 
lance of your going on ſo proſperouſly while I an 
ABSENT is moſt peculiarly delightful to me; becauſe 
it may ferye to convince thole WICKED ONEs, that 
however they may rage and foam, their deſires 
ſhall periſh; and Chriſt will finiſh the work which 
he has begun *.“ | 

Luther, while under confinement, wrote a long 
letter to his flock in general, which abounds with 
pious ſentiments and affectionate expreſſions, and 
is well calculated to counteract the misſtatements of 
thoſe careleſs or irreligious hiſtorians, who would 
repreſent this eminent ſervant of God as a man of 
ambitious, factious, ſectarian principles. He la- 
ments that he was not as yet reckoned worthy to 


undergo, for Chriſt's ſake, any thing more than 


hatred and reproach. He owns, that if the * 
3 h 


* This does not agree with an inſinuation of the learned 
tranſlator of Moſheim, namely, that Luther could not bear to ſee 
another crowned with the glory of executing a plan which he 
had laid... . Moſh. Sect. 1. Chap. II. 18. 
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had not been on his fide, he muſt long ago have 
been torn to pieces by his adverſaries. He is 
thankful for the divine ſupport, which had three 
times enabled him to appear before them with a 
becoming reſolution, — at Augſburg, at Leipſic, and 
at Worms. © I was in hopes,” ſays he, at Worms, 
that the prelates and doctors would have examined 
me with the moſt diligent ſcrupuloſity concerning 
every particular; but no other demand was made, 


no other language was to be heard, than the impe- 


rious charge, Retract, Retract the doctrines you 
have taught. I do not mention theſe things as 
matters of boaſting, or as though they were done 
in my own ſtrength; on the contrary, I would 
praiſe God for his goodneſs, in having ſo encouraged 
his unworthy ſervant, and diſpirited our opponents, 
that they were thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, and could make no ſtand in public debate 
againſt even a fingle mendicant monk. As they 


are apt to talk in an oftentatious way of their pro- 


digious erudition, I recommended it to them to 
come to Wittemberg, and try whether they could 
prove themſelves our ſuperiors in the diſcharge of 
paſtoral duties ; but none of them dared to accept 
the challenge. 

The- mind of Luther had long been impreſſed 
with a deep ſenſe of the importance of regular and 
judicious inſtructions from the pulpit. He had 
experienced the advantage of them among his own 
people; and they were now athirſt for further ex- 

ations of the word oF Gop. To ſupply 


10 ſome meaſure the failure of his uſual perſonal 


ſervices when preſent with them, he not only 
wrote down, during his captivity, a number of 
familiar expoſitions of the Epiſtles and Goſpels 
in the German language, and ſent them to be 
printed at Wittemberg, but alſo took very great 


pains 
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pains to inſtitute lectures or preachings in the after- 
noons of holydays. He defired Melancthon to dif. 
charge this branch of clerical duty; andhe moſt ear. 
neſtly exhorted his flock to an affiduous attendance, 
inſteadof ſpending their timeindrinkingand gaming, 

How inceflant were the labours, how indefati- 
gable was the ſpirit of this great Reformer! 


Evangelical publications, and evangelical preach- 
ings, with conſtant exhortation to ſtudy diligently the 
holy ſcriptures, were the external means on which 
Luther always relied for the propagation of Chriſ- 
tian truth, and the deliverance of the people from 
popiſh darkneſs and ſlavery. Wile and perſevering 
in the uſe of theſe means, he had the conſolation to 
hear more and more of their bleſſed effects. The 
Auguſtinians of Wittemberg left off the celebration 
of private maſſes, new preachers of the Goſpel daily 
lifted up their voice throughout the electorate of 
Saxony; and though ſome perſons of the higher 
ranks, both among the magiſtrates and the clergy, 
were intimidated by the Imperial edict of Worms, 
the common people gladly attended to the pure 
doctrines of ſalvation. At Zwickau in particular, 
during the courſe of this year, Nicholas Hauſman 
accepted the paſtoral office. This town appears to 
have been highly favoured by Providence; for the 
ſentiments of Luther, from the very firſt agitation 
of the eccleſiaſtical controverſy, were there received 
and taught in private aſſemblies. There alſo, among 
other preachers of the Goſpel, was diſtinguiſhed the 
very intimate friend of our Reformer, the cele- 
brated Frederic Myconius*, who had fled from the 
perſecuting rage of George the duke of Saxony: 
and in regard to N. Hauſman, if we had no other 
reaſon for mentioning this excellent miniſter, his 
| name 


* See Append, Fred. Mycon. 
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his name might deſerve a place in theſe memoirs, on 
account of the ſingular eulogy pronounced on him 
by Luther. WHAT WE PREACH, HE Lives.” 

Friberg was the capital of a very ſmall diſtrict, 
which was governed by the brother of George duke 


of Saxony. This prince, called Henry duke of 


Saxony, 2 * to ſhow ſome regard to evangelical 
doctrine. He expreſſed his deteſtation of the pope's 
bull, and commenced a correſpondence with Lu- 


ther; but through fear of the edit of Worms, and 


of his brother George, one of the moſt violent 
bigots of tlie age, he was, for the preſent, checked 
in his religious reſearches. His ducheſs, Catharine 
of Mecklenburg, exhibited a laudable pattern of 
Chriſtian fidelity in the profeſſion of divine truth. 
She was in imminent danger of perſecution from 
the bitter, hoſtile ſpirit of her huſband's counſel- 


lors; but her truſt was in God. In her letters, 


written ſeveral years afterwards, ſhe declares herſelf 
ready, through the divine aſſiſtance, to ſuffer pa- 


tiently any thing that could happen to her for ad- 


hering to the ſacred ſcriptures. | 
Thus the good ſeed, ſown under various circum- 
ſtances, was ſpringing up and bearing fruit in almoſt 


every corner of Germany. The Chriftian ſtudent 


of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, who has ſkill and leiſure 

for the employment, might furnith a pleaſing and 

uſeful collection of the fragments of true piety and 

ſpiritual underſtanding, which appeared in the early 

ears of the preparation of men's hearts for the 
ed reformation, 


Amidſt the conſolation which Luther in his re- 


treat derived from the accounts which he was con- 


tinually receiving of the courage and ſucceſs of his 
diſciples, and the progreſs of his doctrines, the re- 
port of ſeveral events reached the caſtle of Wart- 

Vor. IV. P urg, 
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burg, which muſt in ſome meaſure have damped 
the joy and the expectations of the captive re- 
former. 7 

1. He was ſo much affected with the news of 
CERTAIN PROCEEDINGS at Wittemberg, that he 
determined to run the hazard of making a private 
excurſion to that place, for the de of con- 
verſing with his friends on ſubjects which deeply 
and anxiouſly intereſted his thoughts. The exact 
circumſtances of this clandeſtine viſit are but im- 
perfectly known; and we can do no more than form 
conjectures reſpecting the PROCEEDINGS Which 
ſeem to have given riſe to this extraordinary ſtep, 
Many of the canons of Wittemberg diſgraced the 
naſcent reformation, both by an obſtinate adherence 
to the reigning ſuperſtitions, and by a ſhameful 
profligacy of manners. In the next place, the un- 
tractable temper of Carolſtadt ſhowed itſelf more 
and more, and gave great concern to Luther. 
lament,” ſays he, the behaviour of this man, 
Indeed we have it in our power eaſily to withſtand 
his precipitate motions, but then we ſhall give 
occaſion to the adverſary to triuniph on account of 
our internal diſcords; and not only ſo, —our weaker 
brethren will alſo be much offended &.“ 

A paſſage in one of Luther's letters to Spalatinus 
may be ſuppoſed to throw further light on this 
ſubject. I came to Wittemberg, and among the 
moſt ſweet meetings and converſations with my 
friends, I found this mixture of wormwood ; namely, 
that ſeveral of my letters and little publications had 
been completely ſuppreſſed. They had not even 
been heard of or ſeen by any one. I leave you to 
judge whether I have not juſt cauſe to be much 
diſpleaſed with this treatment. In GENERAL, 
what I have had an opportunity of ſeeing and 

| hearing 
Letter to Amſdorff. 
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hearing gives me the higheſt ſatisfaction. May 
the Lord ſtrengthen and ſupport the courage of 
thoſe who wiſh well to the cauſe! In the courſe of 
my journey, however, I was not a little vexed to 
hear various reports concerning the reſtleſs diſpo- 
ſition of ſome of our friends; and I have promiſed 
to print, as ſoon as ever I return to my aſylum, a 
public exhortation applicable to the circumſtances. 
I] muſt explain myſelf more particularly at another 
time. Commend me to our illuſtrious prince, 
from whoſe knowledge I have judged it proper to 
conceal this little excurſion ro Wittemberg and 
back again. You know my reaſons. Farewell. 
I am at this moment in Amidorff's houſe, in an 
apartment with uy dear Philip Melancthon.“ 

2. It was in his Patmos, that Luther firſt heard 
of the folemn cenſure, which the divines of the 


faculty of Paris paſſed on his writings, April the 


fifteenth, 1521*.. The univerſity of Paris was the 
moſt ancient, and at that time the -moft reſpectable 
of the learned ſocieties of Europe. In 1517 they 
had ventured to call in queſtion the pope's infal- 
libility; and Luther himſelf is charged with having 
repeatedly acknowledged the Pariſian doors to be 
wiſe and orthodox theologians; and with having 
allo promiſed to ſubmit his cauſe to their arbitra- 
tion f. It ſeems therefore extremely probable, that 
he muſt have been diſappointed, and in ſome 
degree chagrined, when he found that that af- 
ſembly of divines, on which he had moſt relied, — 
though there might be among them ſome excep- 
tions of ſpiritual perſons with an enlightened under- 
ſtanding, —adhered 1N THE MAIN to the old pre- 
judices and the ſcholaſtic divinity, and had actually 
pronounced his doctrine to be erroneous both in 

faith 


® Page 390 of this Vol. Du Pin. 
1 Comment de Luth. LXIII, and cx111, Maimbourg, Sect. 46, 
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faith and manners, and- proper only to deceive 
ſimple people; that it was injurious to all the 
doctors, and derogatory from the power of the 
church; openly ſchiſmatical, contrary to the ſacred 
{criptures, blaſphemous againſt the Holy Spirit and 
. pernicious to the Chriſtian commonwealth.” 

3. Another diſagreeable event, which about the 
ſame time mult have proved a trial to the irritable 
temper of the reformer, was the celebrated anſwer to 
his treatiſe on the Babyloniſh captivity, publiſhed by 
Henry VIII. king of England. We learn from 
the papal archives*, that this prince, before his 
conteſt with the Saxon divine, had been ſoliciting 
the pope, to beſtow on him ſome honourable title, 


ſimilar to the Catholic or Moſt Chriſtian King. It 


is even faid, that the title of MosT. cHRISTIAN 
MAJESTY had been intended for Henry, but that 
the defign was prevented by political conſiderations, 
The book was preſented to Leo with the greateſt 
formality, the Engliſh legate obſerving that his 
royal maſter had been inſtructed by the very belt 
preceptors t, was well verſed in ſacred learning, had 
frequently acquired praiſe in diſputes with the moſt 
learned perſons of his own countrymen, and that 
he now gloriouſly dared to contend with Luther, 
who was a man of no contemptible erudition. 
Leo, in return, ſpoke of the royal performance in 
ſuch terms as if it had been dictatec t by immediate 
, Inſpiration ; and as a teſtimony of the gratitude of 
the church, conferred on its author the title cf 
Defender of the Faith; an appellation till retained 
by the kings of England, though avowedly hoſtile 
to 
* Pallav. | 
+ In fact, the father of Henry VIII. being of a ſuſpicious 
per, and deſirous of keeping his ſon from the knowledge of 
1 


m 
py c buſineſs, occupied him entirely in purſuits of literature. 
ather Paul tells us, that as he was not the eldeſt ſon, he 
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to thoſe religious ſentiments, by defending which 
Henry merited from the court of Rome that illuſ- 
trious diſtinction. This prince had been educated 
in a ſtri& attachment to the church of Rome; and 
notwithſtanding bis active diſpoſition and violent 
paſſions, had a love for learning. Moreover, he 
was particularly exaſperated againſt Luther, becauſe 
he had treated Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite 
author, with great contempt. The young monarch, 
therefore, ambitious of fame of every kind, deter- 
mined not only to oppoſe the progreſs of Lutheran 
tenets by his great authority, but to combat them 
alſo with ſcholaſtic weapons ; and with this view he 
wrote in Latin his book on the ſeven ſacraments, in 
oppoſition to the novel opinions. 

Martin Luther, however, was neither to be 
overawed by the reputation of the univerſity of 
Paris, nor by the dignity of the Sovereign of Eng- 
land. He ſoon publiſhed his animadverſions on 
both, in as vehement and ſevere a ſtyle, as in the 
courſe of his numerous polemics, he had ever uſed to 
his meaneſt antagoniſt. This treatment prejudiced 
Henry ſtill more againſt the new doctrines; but the 
public admired thele * freſh inſtances. of the un- 
daunted ſpirit of the reformer; the controverly drew 
more attention; and in ſpite of the combination 
both of the civil and the eccleſiaſtical powers, the 
Lutheran opinions daily acquired new converts in 
every part of Europe. 

Neither Henry's book, nor Luther's defence, are 
of ſufficient importance to engage our notice. Si- 
lence, or a ſoſt anſwer, is, in many cafes, the beſt 
reply to calumnies; but this was a leſſon which 
Luther was ſlow to learn; though afterwards he 
perceived the unreaſonableneſs and the inconvenience 
of having unneceſſarily irritated the ſpirit of a vain- 
glorious and capricious monarch, which he found it 


Es impoſſible 
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impoſſible to appeaſe, ** Grievous words ſtir up 
anger.” The propenſity to reſentment which Lu- 
ther found in his own nature, ought to have taught 
him to deal more gently with the tempers of others, 
His friends at the time blamed the acrimony of 
his language to Henry VIII.; moſt of his admirers 
ſince have had the ſame ſentiments; and I cannot 
bur think that the laboured apologies of Seckendorf 
had better have been ſpared *. 

There was, however, this eſſential difference be- 
tween the faults of the Proteſtant reformer and 
thoſe of his adverſaries, namely, that even againſt 
his moſt inveterate enemies, he never proceeded 
further than the uſe of intemperate language. By 
principle, as we may ſee more diſtinctly hereafter, 
he was an enemy to perſecution, and prayed for the 
converſion of thoſe, againſt whom he inveighed. 
On the other ſide, nothing but blood and torture 
would ſatisfy the rage of the papal deſpots. In the 
courle of this year, Belgium began to be the ſcene 
of their ſanguinary violence; ſome particulars of 
which ſhall afterwards be related. En! 

It was, doubtleſs, a grateful piece of news to 
Luther in his confinement, to find that the power- 
ful pen of Melancthon had been employed in 

defending him againſt the deciſion of the Pacifan 
divines. © I have' ſeen,” ſays he, © the decree of 
the Pariſian ſophiſts, and at the fame time the 
apology of my friend Philip Melancthon. From 
my heart I rejoice. Chriſt would never have fo 
completely blinded their eyes, if he had not deter- 
mined to take care of his own cauſe, and put an 
end to the deſpotiſm of his enemies t.“ 5 

Concerning his wrangle with Henry VIII. he 
makes the following obſervations. © I was well 
aware, that whatever I might reply to that abſurd 
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and virulent Thomiſt, the king of England, I 
ſhould give offence to many. I have treated him 
as I thought proper, and even neceflary, for many 


\ reaſons, Theſe are unknown at preſent, but will 


be manifeſt by and by.” And in another letter to 
the ſame perſon t, he ſays, My prince, the 
elector, has repeatedly admoniſhed me to expreſs 
myſelf in gentler terms, and ſo have many other of 
my friends; but J have always returned the ſame 


anſwer, that I cannot comply with their wiſhes, 


The cauſe in which I am concerned is not an ordi- 
nary one, which may admit of conceſſion and diſ- 
ſimulation, Of theſe I have fooliſhly been guilty 
already too often. | * 
Aſter all it muſt be owned, that it is much cafier 
to cenſure Luther for want of moderation, than to 
exhibit a pattern of Chriſtian meekneſs in a ſimilar 
heat of controverſy; and more particularly when a 
man is on the right ſide of an important practical 
queſtion, which was moſt manifeſtly the caſe with 
Luther in his conteſt with Henry VIII. In ages 
of "may refinement indeed, whether men are 


- conſcious of defeat or of victory, they are more 


accuſtomed to abſtain from grols and indecent 
language; yet even then, in its place there is often 
manifeſted on the one hand an affeQation of cool- 
nels and indifference, and perhaps an attempt at 
ſtrokes of irony, which ſufficiently beſpeak the 
wounded ſpirit of the vanquiſhed; and on the other, 
an inſolent and contemptuqus fort of clemency, 
which, as it originates in the pride and palpable 
ſuperiority of the conqueror, proves more hurtful 
to the feelings of an antagoniſt than could any 
hard words or diſguſting alluſions. If Martin 
Luther had lived in our times, and had not learnt, 
through the influence of the precious doctrines 

| | which 
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which he taught, to bridle and regulate better his 
diſpoſition to reſentment, yet would he probably have 
managed his replies and rejoinders with a more de- 
corous diſguiſe ; but it does not thence follow, that 
he would either have experienced leſs turbulence of 
paſſion in his own mind, or have produced leſs 
painful ſenſations in the minds of his adverſaries, 
though theſe might have been leſs obvious, becauſe 
deſignedly more concealed. The internal heat and 
fury of a combuſtion, when confined by powerful 
obſtacles, is not to be eſtimated by the little blaze 
and ſmoke which affect the ſenſes. 

In the month of December of this ſame year, 
at the age of forty-ſix, died Leo X., a pontiff re- 
nowned for his encouragement of literature and the 
fine arts; on which account his name has been 
tranſmitted to poſterity. in the moſt adulatory 
ſtrains of Eraſmus and many others*. He has 
been charged, on good authority, with a profane 
contempt, or at leaſt negle& of religion t. Some 
would repreſent him as a deep and penetrating 
politician; while others, after acknowledging his 
good natural endowments, trace the voluptuary, 
throughout the whole courſe of his life, ever im- 
patient of care and buſineſs, ruining all his faculties 


both of body and mind, and ſhortening his exil- 


tence by exceſſes. The facts are our ſureſt guides 
in determining his character; and of theſe we need 


not enumerate many. This pope is memorable 


becauſe of the diminution which the papal authority 
received through his ignorance, imprudence, and 
Precipitation, Moreover, thouſands in contem- 
plating his conduct had learnt to deſpiſe his pre- 
tenſions to the ſacred character; and as if Leo had 
been eager to confirm their prejudices, he iſſued 
þulls againſt heretics, while he himſelf was dil- 
1 | ſipating 
* Sce Appendix, Leo X. + Paul Sarpi, 
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fipating his time and health in prodigal and luxu- 
rious pleaſures, in the company of debauched car- 


dinals, and in promoting expenſive and licentious 


ſpectacles at the theatre. Mr. Hume's coolneſs 
and moderation in ſpeaking of Leo X. is ſtrikingly 
curious and entertaining. According to him, it 
was, his GENEROUS and ENTERPRISING temper” 
which exhauſted his treaſury, and obliged him to 
uſe every invention which might yield money to 
ſupport his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. It 
was alſo © the penetration of his genius, and his 
familiarity with ancient literature,” that rendered 
him fully acquainted with * the ridicule and fallacy 
of the doctrines, which as ſupreme pontiff he was 
obliged by his intereſt to promote;” and therefore 
we need not wonder that he employed © for his 
profit thoſe pious frauds” which his predeceſſors 
had made uſe of for their ſelfiſh purpoſes. On the 
ſubject of Leo's ſale of iNDULGENCES, this author 
makes the following ſtill more extraordinary reflec- 
tion. Their * ſale ſeems, therefore, no more cri- 
minal than any other cheat of the church of Rome, 
or of any other church. The reformers, by en- 


tirely aboliſhing purgatory, did really, inſtead of 


partial indulgences fold by the pope, give gratis a 
general indulgence of a fimilar nature for all 
crimes and offences, without exception or diſtinc- 
tion,” | 


It is quite unneceſſary to make any remarks on 


theſe and ſuch like paſſages; they are laid before 
the ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, for the purpoſe 
of making him aware of the aſtoniſhing lengths of 
impiety and miſrepreſentation to which this elegant 
hiſtorian is generally diſpoſed to go, when he would 
mitigate the faults of the profane, or deride the 
ſincerity of the believer. Mr. Hume is rarely out 
of humour with any thing but pure Chriſtianity. 
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March, In the firſt week of the month of March 1 522, | 
_ Luther left his Patmos, and returned to Wittem- L 
berg, without the conſent or even the knowledge of 
_ his patron and protector, Frederic. The active 1 
fpirit of the reformer ill brooked his long confine- 
ment, and moreover, the diſtracted ſtate of the l 
infant · proteſtant church abſolutely required his I 
eferice. Already he had once ventured out of f 

| 15 aſylum, and made a ſhort viſit to Wittemberg, t 
without the privity of the elector; but matters were f 
now daily becoming more critical; and as Luther b 
had reſolved, at the hazard of his life, to reſume . 
ain his character of a public actor in the concerns c 
„ he immediately acquainted his prince t 
with the bold ſtep he had taken, and the motives t 
which compelled him no longer to remain a con- 0 
cealed ſpectator of tranſactions which oppreſſed his p 
mind with the moſt painful apprehenſions for the la 
credit of the dawning reformation*®. pt 
The exceſſive and even dangerous zeal of Ca- ſt 
rolſtadt was one of the affliting cauſes which in- W 
fluenced the conduct of Luther on this occaſion. m 


Carolſtadt was a profeſſor at Wittemberg of con- ſt 

fiderable learning and ability, who had expoſed the 
oF papal tyranny and ſuperſtition with great ſpirit, of 
1 and, in general, deſerved well of the Proteſtant cauſe. th 
1 | His name, though not ſpecifically mentioned in fr 
'F | the damnatory bull of Luther, was well known at , ur 
| Rome; and through the malicious inſtigation of Wz 
| Eckius, whom he bad oppoſed in the Leipfic diſ- Se 
putation , he had been falpended from all com- me 
munion with the church}. This uſeful colleague of 
of the great reformer, ſoon diſcovered, during the by 
abſence of his maſter, a temerity of judgment and ab 
a violence of temper which abſolutely Aiſqualified in 
| . p 
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him for the helm in the - preſent tempeſtuous con- 
juncture. Not content with promoting in a legal 
and quiet way, the auſpicious beginnings of refor- 
mation which had already appeared at Wittemberg, 
in the gradual omiſſion and rejection of the private 
maſs and other popith ſuperſtitions, he headed a 
multitude of unthinking impetuous youths, in- 
flamed their minds by popular harangues, and led 
them on to actions the moſt extravagant and inde- 
fenfible. They entered the great church of All Saints, 
brake in pieces the crucifixes and other images, and 
threw down the altars. Such indecent and irregular 
conduct by no means becomes thoſe, who profeſs 
themſelves the diſciples of the Prince of Peace; and 
though in the midft of his exceſſes, the ſincerity of 
Carolſtadt's endeavours: to rectify the abuſes of 
popery is not to be queſtioned, one cannot but 
lament, that the ſame man, whoſe ſagacity had 
penetrated the veil of papal deluſion in many in- 
ſtances, ſhould in others be diſtinguiſhed alſo for a 
want of plain ſenſe, and ordinary diſcretion. —It 
may be proper to give a brief detail of the circum- 

ſtances which led to theſe outrageous proceedings. 
Honeſt Carolſtadt, miſtaking the true meaning 
of Matthew xi. 25. where our Lord ſays, «I thank 
thee, O Father, becauſe thou haſt hid theſe things 
from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them 
unto babes,” raſhly concluded that human learning, 
was uſeleſs, if. not injurious to a ſtudent of the 
Scriptures. He frequented the ſhops of the loweſt 
mechanics, and conſulted them about the meaning 
of the Scriptures. He would be called no longer 
by the appellation of Doctor or any other honour- 
able title. He lived in a village, employed himſelf 
in ruſtic occupations, and maintained, that thinking 
perſons ſtood in no need of learning, but. had better 
labour with their hands. In conſequence of his 
example 
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example and converſation, the young academics of 
Wittemberg left the univerſity, and ceaſed to purſue 
their ſtudies; and even the ſchools of the boys were 
deſerted. Such proceedings were manifeſtly con- 
ducive to the exceſſes above mentioned, and in 
every view extremely hurtful to the naſcent refor- 
mation which was happily making rapid advances 


in various. parts of Chriſtendom. We have ſeen* 


that the Auguſtine friars of Wittemberg had begun 
to aboliſh the celebration of PRIVATE MASSEs, 
and that Luther was pleaſed with the news, and 
employed his pen againſt that popiſh corruption, 
The elector, on the contrary, appears to have been 


alarmed on the occaſion, and to have deputed one 


of his counſellors t to ſignify to the church and 


* univerfity of Wittemberg, That his highneſs had 
been informed of many innovations and alterations 


in the eccleſiaſtical uſage, which were taking place 


- every day at Wittemberg; and in particular, that 


the Auguſtinians had omitted to celebrate the cuſ- 


tomary maſſes. Six perſons from among the 
canons and the academics { were chaſen to examine 
this matter, who, in a written report, not only 


expreſſed their approbation in general of what had 
been done, but boldly and ſolemnly exhorted the 


prince to put an end, throughout his whole territory, 


to the popiſh profanatign of the Lord's Supper. 
« It became him,“ they ſaid, © as a Chriſtian prince, 
to act with dignity and fpirit in ſuch an affair; and 
not to regard the name of Heretic or of Huſlite, 
which might be applied to him. Whoever faith- 
fully ſupported the laborious and dangerous cauſe 
of the goſpel, muſt expect much abuſ. and much 
reproach, Jeſus Chriſt required this ſervice Fw 

| * 

® Pape 573. 

1 Jalta, jonas, Philip Meats, Nis Amſdorff, John 
. Doltz, Jerome Scurff, Andrew Carolſtadt. | 
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him. He had deigned to illumine with the know- 
ledge of the truth the mind of the eleQor of 
Saxony more than any other of the princes; and 


his highneſs would do well to remember, that in 


the day of judgment God would call him to a 
ſevere account of the uſe of the talents committed 
to his care. | | 4 

To this, the elector directed the following anſwer 
to be given by profeſſor Beyer. © That he wiſhed 
to conduct himſelf in every thing like a Chriſtian 
prince, and leaye nothing undone which might 
promote the glory of God and tend to the better 


' eſtabliſhment of evangelical truth. But that the 


alteration propoſed appeared to be a matter of 

conſequence, which called for the mature delibera- 
tion of the whole church, and ought not to be 
precipitately decided by a ſmall number, If their 
advice was found, doubtleſs it would be followed 
by others, and he might then undertake to begin 
the change with ſome proſpect of ſteady ſucceſs. — 
That he had yet to learn, when the preſent mode 
of celebrating maſs was introduced into the church, 
— perhaps ſeveral centuries ago; — as alſo when 
the apoſtolic uſage ceaſed. That as many churches 
and monaſteries had been founded for the expreſs 
purpoſe of ſaying maſſes, it deferved their confidera- 
tion, whether, upon the abolition of maſſes, the 
REVENUES of the faid foundations might not be 
withheld. Laſtly, that as they did not ſeem in- 


Clined to take his advice, he owned himſelf to be 


only a lay perſon, and not ſkilled in Scripture, and 
intreated them, therefore, to conſult calmly with 
their brethren, the rulers of the church and of the 
univerſity, and ſo to ſettle the buſineſs, that no 
tumults or ſeditions might enſue.” | ik 
The above · mentioned fix deputies in their rejoin- 
der adhered to the opinion they had already given, 
| 1 namely, 
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namely, that the abuſes of the private maſſes ought to 
be aboliſhed; and this, they believed, might be done 
without tumult or danger; bur if not, the evil was 
fo great, that it ought to be removed without any 
regard to the ſcandal or defamation which might 
be the conſequence. That though the reformers 

were but a ſmall part of the Jew. of they had the 
word of God on their fide; and this ſingle conſi- 


deration was paramount to every other, being an 


authority to which the angels and all created beings 


ought to bow. From the beginning of the world, 


it had always been found that only a very ſmall 
part of mankind acknowledged the truth. Did 
not Chriſt himſelf commit the preaching of the 
Goſpel to a few weak, deſpiſed, unlettered perſons ? 
and did not a fimilar diſpenſation take place at this 
very day? The true uſe and nature of the ordi- 
| nance of the Lord's Supper, together with many 
other points in religion, was .moſt expreſsly laid 
down in the Goſpel ; notwithſtanding which, the 
dignified prieſts; and the wife ones of this world, 
either from intereſted motives or complete blind- 
neſs, continued to oppole the truth, and refuſed to 
⁊ccede to the moſt reafonable and pious reformati- 
ons, they only excepted, whoſe eyes it had pleaſed 

| God to open by a heavenly illumination. The an- 
_ cient colleges and monaſteries, they ſaid, even to the 
time of Auguſtine and Bernard, were founded, not 

for the purpoſe of ſaying a number of maſſes and 
babbling the canonical hours, but for the inſtruction 
of youth and the care of the poor. It was to the 
conftitution of the more recent foundations, 
' almoſt univerſally, that the preſent mode of cele- 
brating maſſes was owing. Moreover, theſe foun- 
dations required a certain number of maſſes to be 
faid every week by particular perſons; and as this 
was a practice in itſelf abſolutely ſinful, the con- 
| ſcience; 
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ſciences of men ought to be completely releaſed 
from ſuch fetters without delay. And even if a 
certain number of maſſes were not ſpecified, ſtall 
the very principle on which the maſſes are cele- 
brated, — namely, that they are good works, or ſacrĩ- 
fices or ſatisfactions for fin which will therefore 
appeaſe Almighty God and be uſeful to others, and 
even to the dead, is fo contrary to found doctrine, 
that they ought to be laid aſide, The founders of 
theſe ordinances, if they could riſe from the dead, 
would condemn what they themſelves had done in 
this reſpect, and lament their own credulity, when 
they ſaw that theſe their donations had originated in 
the avarice of the eccleſiaſtics. Laſtly, it appeared 
from the hiſtory. of the church, that even to the 
time of Cyprian, the ancient cuſtom of communi- 
cating in BOTH KINDS was prelerved; and that 
in Greece and the Eaftern churches the ſame 
truly apoſtolic practice obtained at this day. 
Therefore it was not their fault, if on account of 
certain alterations which were become abſolutely 
neceflary, ſome differences, or even tumults, ſhould 
| ariſe; theſe were rather to be laid at the door of the 
perſons, who, for the ſake of keeping up their dignity, 
their income, and their luxurious tables, continued 
to obſtruct the light of the truth, and cruelly to wage 
war againſt the altars of God. They then added 
in moſt explicit terms, that if their eccleſiaſtical and 
civil rulers would but permit the ſacred. word of 
God to be publicly preached, heard, and read, 
even though they did not aſſent to the truth, but 
oppoſed it with all the arguments they could pro- 
duce, provided they did not infli& cruel puniſh- 
ments on their adverſaries, there would be neither 
kdition, nor diſcord, nor tumult. However, the 
right Chriſtian rule was, neither to regard the 
madneſs of the enemy, nor the greatneſs of the 

danger. 
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danger. Chriſt did not hold his tongue, though 
he foreſaw that the preaching of the Goſpel would 
certainly be attended with diſcords, ſeditions, and 
the revolution of kingdoms; nor were his apoſtles 
more negligent and timid, or leſs ſtrenuous in in- 
ſtructing the people, becauſe the wiſe men of this 
world at that time deteſted the very name of the 


Goſpel, and. looked upon it as the firebrand of 


thoſe diſturbances, ſchiſms, and tumults, which 

raged among the Jews with ſo much fury at Jeru- 
—_ | 

Satan, no doubt, would put men in mind of the 

various dangers to which they might be expoſed, in 

order that he might the more effectually obſtruct 

the progreſs of that religion, which he ſo perfect 


hates. But as it is well known that fſach are his 


devices, they ought not to be much alarmed at 
theſe his frightful ſuggeſtions, but each of them 
keep to his poſt, like good ſoldiers in the field, and 
commit the event to God, They muſt expect 
deſertions, but they ſhould alſo remember their 


Lord's words, Whoſoever loveth father or mo- 


ther more than me, is not worthy of me *.“ 
A ſerious argumentative ſtatement like this would, 


doubtleſs, much affect the tender conſcience of the 


elector of Saxony, but probably not determine that 
cautious prince to come to any poſitive decifion 
reſpecting the eccleſiaſtical innovations. Accord - 
ingly, he appears to have connived at the proceedings 
of theſe bold reformers, but by no means to have 


ſanctioned them. | 


It was precifely in this fituation of things, when, 
for the purpoſe of filencing calumny and miſrepre- 


ſentation, a diſcreet and due regard to order was 


moſt peculiarly called for, that the violent ſpirit of 

Carolſtadt broke out into the mifchievous exceſſes 
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above deſcribed . Already he had done his 
utmoſt to diſcredit at Wittemberg the ſtudies 
of literature; for the advancement of which; as 
ſubſervient to the beſt of cauſes; Luther and Me- 
lancthon had much exerted themſelves. He now 
yentured to adminiſter the ſacrament publicly in 
both kinds to all ranks and orders of perſons, under 
all circumſtances, and without due inquiry or 
preparation, or regard to any of the uſual cere- 
monies. The ſenate and aiſo the univerſity of Wit- 
temberg complained of theſe things in ſevere terms 
to the elector, who feeling himſelf unequal to the 
difficulty directed his commiſſioners to interpoſe, - 
and, with the conſent of all parties, to effect ſuch 
regulations as the circumſtances required. Theſe 
regulations were ſo favourable to the new ſyſtem, 
that Frederic declared his commiſſioners had gone 
further than he had intended, and that they muſt 
not allege his mandate for what they had done. 
He ſaid, he did not chooſe their alterations to be 
imputed to him; for it was known they were con- 
trary to the commands of the imperial govern- 
ment; and it was alſo known, that the biſhops 
were about to commence a. viſitation of his elec- 
torate. | 
In this convention, it was ordered, — 1ſt, That 
all perſons who were penitent and wiſhed to be in 
the favour of God, ſhould be exhorted to par- 
take in the ſacrament. —2dly, The popiſh no- 
tion of the maſs being a ſacrifice. was entirely 
rejected 3 And, gdly. Steps were taken for the re- 
moval of the images out of the great church. 
Theſe, ſurely, were very conſiderable amendments ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, if they ſhould - 
have alarmed a German prince of no great power, 
who ſtood almoſt alone, who was himſelf far from 
having 
A | Page 603. 
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having clear views in religion, and who had to 
contend with the Pope, the emperor, and the 
neighbouring potentates, - leagued in oppoſition 
againſt the free progreſs of the Goſpel. Never- 
theleſs, the violent and impatient ſpirit of Carolſtadt 
remained diſſatisfied with theſe triumphs of the 
truth, and there is too much reaſon for lamenting 
that an alloy of pride and ungovernable ſelf-will 
. ſhould have ſadly debaſed the honeſt Chriſtian 
zeal of this early reformer. He even avowed to 
Melancthon that he wiſhed to be as great and as 
much thought of as Luther. Melancthon told 
him, that was the language of pride,. envy, and 
unchriſtian emulation. But Carolſtadt was deaf 
to admonition. He openly profeſſed to have not 
the leaſt regard for the authority of any human 
being. He ſaid, he would ſtick cloſe to the ſimple 
word of God, and that no man could be a Chriſ- 
tian who found fault with what he did. How de- 
ceitful is the human heart, and how inconſiſtent 
a creature is fallen man! Carolſtadt, with much 
Chriſtian light in his underſtanding, and with 
abundance of honeſt zeal in his heart, at the very 
time that he was making pretenſions to an un- 
common purity of motive and doctrine and to an 
extraordinary reſpect for the Scriptures, proceeded 
from one diſorderly act to another, till at length he 
committed thoſe outrages which afforded a con- 
ſiderable handle for complaint to the enemies of 
the reformation, and made its beſt friends aſhamed 
of their raſh and preſumptuous coadjutor. 

It will now be ſome relief to the reader's mind 
to peruſe Luther's obſervations on theſe tranl- 
actions. The report of them reached him in his 
Patmos, and he wrote to the Elector of Saxony 
thus : 5 

| « There 
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« There is no reaſon to be frightened. Rather 
give praiſe to God; and rejoice in the certain ex- 
pectation that all will end well. Things of this 
kind always happen to thoſe who endeavour to 
ſpread the Goſpel. We muſt not only expect 
Annas and Caiaphas to rage againſt us; but even 
a Judas to appear among the apoſtles, and Satan 
himſelf among the Sons of God. Be wiſe, and look 


deeper than to the external appeatance. Other 


agents, beſides thoſe which are merely human, are 
at work. Don't be afraid, but be prepared for 
more events of this fort. This is only the begin- 
ning of the buſineſs: Satan intends to carry matters 
much further yet. Believe me in what I now ſay; 
I am but a plain, fimple man ; however, I know 
ſomething of x1s arts. Suffer the world to cla- 
mour againſt us, and to paſs their harſh judgments. 
Be not ſo much concerned at the falling away of 
particular Chriſtians. Even holy Peter fell; and 
alſo others of the apoſtles. Doubt not but they 
will in a ſhort time rife again, as ſurely as Chriſt 
himſelf roſe from the dead. The words of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians & are at this moment peculiarly 
applicable to our circumſtances, namely, * that we 
ſhould approve ourſelves, as the minifters of God, 
in much patience, in impriſonments, in tumults, in 
labours.“ : 5 
Luther concluded his letter with an earneſt re- 
queſt for leave to print and circulate his own 
writings ; and with faying that he intended to be 
very ſoon at Wittemberg. A | þ 
The religious mind of Frederic was deeply af- 
ſected by theſe ſentiments of Luther; and he im- 
mediately commiſſioned. one of his confidential 
magiſtrates to relate to him 1n his aſylum the par- 
ticulars of all the late proceedings at Wittemberg: 
Mo NE | Re Ho- 
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How the pupils dwindled in number, and were 
called away by their guardians; how anxious the 
prince was, and how completely in doubt what 
courſe to take. That nothing was ſo diſtreſſing to 


his mind as the proſpect of ſeditious tumults, but 


that the imperial government tied up his hands; 
and moreover, that the biſhops had promiſed they 
would themſelves preach the Goſpel, and alſo to 


appoint proper miſſionaries for that purpoſe, and 


that it was impoſſible for him to oppoſe their 
laudable reſolutions. He wiſhed exceedingly to 
have Luther's advice at this criſis, but exhortcd 
him not to think of coming to Wittemberg. The 


Pope and emperor would infiſt on his being deli- 


vered up to them, which would be the ſevereſt 
ſtroke that could happen to the Elector: Yet he 
did not ſee how he could prevent it. He had 
never undertaken, nor had Luther defired him, nor 
was it indeed in his power to do more, than to pro- 
cure him a fair hearing. In one point, however, he 
was abſolutely determined, namely, if he could but 
find out what was the divine will, he would cheer- 
fully bear, ſuffer, do, or avoid doing, every thing 
which ſhould appear to be his duty agreeably to 


that will. In a word, he remembered who faid, 


« My'yoke is eaſy and my burden is light,“ and he 
would willingly bear, through the divine ſtrength 
and help, the croſs that God ſhould lay upon him. 


The tranſactions at Wittemberg were moſt (ur- 
priſing: new ſects aroſe there every day, and it was 
hard to ſay which were gaining or which loſing 


ound. The Diet were to aſſemble at Nuremberg 
in a ſhort time; and it was expected that much 
would be ſaid and done reſpecting Luther's buſineſs: 


Ne had better therefore be quiet and remain in ſecret 
for the preſent: Conſiderable revolutions were at 


hand; and if it ſhould happen, that the ſacred 
OT Goſpel 
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Goſpel was obſtructed, ſuch a turn in the events 
would be matter of the greateſt grief and mourning 
to the Elector. | 

The commiſſioner concluded all he had to ſay 
with the moſt kind, faithful, and affectionate aſſu- 
rances of the prince's friendſhip for Luther. 

The judicious reader will eafily anticipate the 
inferences to be drawn from this very intereſting 
narrative. | | 
He will obſerve the elector of Saxony to be on 
all occaſions the ſame man; thoughtful, temperate, 
and pious ;z approving, in the main, and even ad- 
miring Luther; but ſuſpicious of his impetuous 
temper ; and doubtful in ſome points, both as to 
the line of duty and of prudence reſpecting his own 
conduct. | 

He wilt be aware of the effect, which the con- 
fuſions at Wittemberg would naturally produce on 
the mind of ſuch a prince. They muſt have in- 
creaſed his diſpoſition to extreme caution, heſita- 
tion, and ſuſpenſe of judgment, 91 

Laſtly, He will not forget, that the hiſtorian, 
in his relation of theſe documents, ſo ſecret at 
the time of the tranſactions, and even now ſo very 
little known, is thus extremely minute, chiefly for 
the purpoſe of explaining why Luther determined 
to leaye his Patmos at this critical and dangerous 
moment, The propagation of pure Chriſtianity 
and the ſalvation of men's ſouls appear to have 


| been not only his primary but his ſole objects. 80 


long as he conſidered himſelf in the pyrſuit of 

THESE, he counted not even his life dear to him.“ “ 
The conſcientious Frederic, ſurrounded as he was 

at home with timid courtiers, and oppoſed abroad 


by bigoted dukes and princes, and ſtill more by 


ſelf-intereſted popes and prelates, failed to ſupport 
the cauſe of truth in the manher that Luther 
ee, | wiſhed, | 


7 Acts xx. 24. 
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wiſhed. This reformer, from principle, uniformly 
reſiſted the ſmalleſt approach to the ule of force or 
violence in ſpreading the Goſpel ; but the very 
ſame principle induced him earneſtly to folicit the 
elector to interfere with his authority and prevent 
the .infliftion of pains and penalties on thoſe who 
favoured the new ſyſtem, He begged alſo, that the 
preaching of evangelical doctrine might be leſs 
fettered, and would gladly have obtained ſome 
{mall ſtipends for the ſupport of ſuch poor clergy 


as had left their monaſteries, and, at the call of 


the congregations, had become faithful miniſters of 
the Goſpel. But almoſt all Luther's petitions of 
this ſpecies, though by no means coldly received, 
were inefficiently complied with by Frederic; who 
daily found it expedient to adhere to his prudential 
maxims with a more deliberate circumſpection than 
ever. The papal powers were cruel, artful, and 
active: The reformers, for the moſt part, were 
unſkilful politicians ; and ſome of them, as Carol- 
ſtadt and his affociates, extremely injudicious and 
headſtrong ; the fair proſpect of reformation grew 


dark and cloudy; the tempeſt thickened, and it 


became abſolutely neceſſary that the moſt ſkilful . 


pilot ſhould repair to the helm, 

. Beſides the turbulent behaviour of Carolſtadt 
and the other cauſes, which have been mentioned, 
of difficulty and confuſion in the church, there took 
place at the ſame time another event which threat- 
ened conſequences perhaps ſtill more preſſing and 
dangerous, and loudly called far the preſence of 
Luther. — Several perſons, who really deſerved the 
name of enthuſiaſts, had appeared in Saxony ; among 
whom Nicholas Stork, Mark Stubner, Martin Cel- 
lary, and Thomas Munzer, have, by their follies, 
-obtained a memorial. in hiſtory. Stork was a 
baker at Zwickau, who had ſelected, from his ac- 
4 quaintance 
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quaintance of the ſame calling, twelve whom he 
called apoſtles, and alſo ſeyenty-two diſciples. The 
other three, in a tumultuous manner, harangued 
the populace in the church of St. Catharine of the 
fame town. Nicholas Hauſman, the pious paſtor of 
the place, reſiſted theſe inſane prophets to the beſt 
of his power, but could not controul their fury. — 
They profeſſed themſelves to have a divine com- 
miſhon, and pretended to viſions and inſpirations. 
Munzer, in particular, will be found at the head of 
a REBELLION OF 'THE »PEASANTS in 1525. At 
preſent it may be beſt to hear Melancthon's ac- 
count of them in a letter to the elector of Saxony, 
——  * Your highneſs muſt excuſe the liberty [ 
take; the occaſion is urgent, and calls exceedingly 
for your highneſs's attention. Your highnels is 
aware of the many dangerous diſſenſions, which 


have diſtracted your city of Zwickau, on the ſubject 


of religion. Some perſons have been caſt into 
priſon there for their ſeditious innovations. , Three 
of the ringleaders are come hither. Two of them 


are ignorant mechanics, the third is a man of 


letters. I have given them a hearing; and it is 
aſtoniſhing what they tell of themſelves; namely, 
that they are poſitively ſent by God to teach; that 
they have familiar conferences with God; that they 
can foretel events; and to be brief, that they are 
on a footing with prophets and apoſtles, I cannot 
deſcribe how I am moved by theſe lofty pretenſions, 
I fee ſtrong reaſons for not deſpiſing the men; for 
it is clear to me there is in them ä — more 


than a mere human ſpirit; but whether the ſpirit 


be of God or not, none, except Martin, can eaſily 
judge. Therefore, for the peace and reputation 
of the church, Martin ſhould, I think, by all 
means, have an opportunity of examining them, and 
the rather as they appeal to him,” 

, be 
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The elector, who did not conſider himſelf as 
competent to decide on ſuch cafes, and whom 
we always find conſtantly diſpoſed to follow the 
will of God, ſo far as he knew it, inquired more 
particularly into the circumſtances of the matter, 
and alſo called in the. advice of ſome of his moſt 
learned counſellors. Theſe could come to no de- 
cifion : They felt the ſame doubt, which Me. 

lancthon had expreſſed; and were afraid of ſinning 
againſt God by condemning his choiceſt ſervants, 
Upon which Frederic aſtoniſhed all his miniſters 
and counſellors then preſent *, by haſtily making 
the following declaration. This is a moſt weighty 
and difficult caſe ; which I, as a layman, do not 
comprehend. If I rightly underſtood the matter, 
ſo as to ſee my duty, moſt certainly I would not 
knowingly reſiſt the will of Almighty God: no; ra- 
ther than do that, though God hath given me and 
my brother a conſiderable ſhare of power and 
wealth, I would take my ſtaff, and quit every thin 
J poſſeſs.“ — Such was the integrity and . 
of conſcience of this prince! Many in Saxony alſo 
at that time ſeem to have feared God in like 
manner; and were brought to the light of the 
Goſpel. That light, however, for the moſt part was 
dim as yet; and crafty hypocrites knew how to 


take advantage of the want of diſcernment in 
godly ſouls. | | | 
| Melancthon preſſed the elector till further to 
call in the aſſiſtance of Luther's judgment. No 
perſon,” he ſaid, © could manage the buſineſs fo 
well; Stork and his affociates had raiſed diſputes 
concerning the baptiſm of infants, and had ap- 
pealed to the ſupernatural revelations they 8 

. To ha 


| * Spalatinus was alſo preſent at the conference, from whoſe 
MS. this account is taken, 1 
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had from God; and that in regard to himſelf, he 
was by no means qualified to pronounce ſentence 
in ſo difficult a cauſe,” 

The electar, in purſuance. of his cautious and 
conſcientious views, directed Melancthon to avoid 
diſputes with theſe men; and to ule every precau- 
tion for preventing ſuch tymultuous proceedings as 
had happened at Zwickau. * He was himſelf,” he 
ſaid, no interpreter of the Holy Scriptures, nor 
did he know whom he ought to appoint to exa- 
mine the merits of the pretenſions in queſtion; but 


it was then impoſſible ta recall Luther without im- 


minent danger to the perſan of that reformer. 
Luther was his ſubject, and he had ſo far ſupported 
him that he ſhould not be condemned unheard ; 
but beyond that point he could not go; for he felt 


it incumbent upon himſelf to obey the emperor, 


who was his lord and maſter, With reſpect to the 
fanatics, however, he had this to ſay, that if be 
could but ſee clearly what juſtice required, he was 
ready to diſcharge his duty at every hazard *.” — 
In this ſtate of doubt and ſuſpenſe, Frederic em- 
ployed perſons to procure the beſt information 
they could; and in the mean time he treated Stub- 
ner, who was a man of ſome learning, with hoſpita- 
lity, and meekly bore his fooleries, till the arrival of 
Luther, whoſe wiſe and manly treatment of the 
enthuſiaſts quickly, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, expoſed 
the emprinels of their claims to a divine commiſſion, 
and demoliſhed all their authority and influence. 
This ſound divine having been informed in his 
Patmos of the extraordinary pretenſions of theſe 
men, had all along beheld their conduct with a jea- 
lous eye; and had anſwered the inquiries of Melanc- 
thon with much diſcretion. * As you are my ſupe- 


flor,” ſaid he, both in diſcernment and erudition, 


. I cannot 
Seck. Addit. p. 193. 
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I cannot commend your timidity in regard to theſe 
prophets. In the firſt place, when they bear record 


.of themfelves, we ought not implicitly to believe 


them; bur rather to try the ſpirits, according to St, 
John's advice. As yet, I hear of nothing done or 
faid by them, which exceeds the imitative powers of 
Satan. It is my particular wiſh that you would exa- 
mine whether they can produce any PROOF of having 
a divine commiſſion. For God never ſent any pro- 
phet, who was not either called by proper perſons, 
or authoriſed by fpecial miracles, no, not even his 
own Son. Their bare affertion of a divine Ar- 
FLATUES, is not a ſufficient ground for your receiv- 
ing them; fince God did not even chooſe to ſpeak 
to Samuel, but with the ſanction of Eli's authority. 
So much for their pretentions to a public cha- 
racter.— In the next place, I would wiſh you to 
fift their private ſpirit, - whether they have expe- 
rienced any internal diſtreſſes of foul, the attacks of 
death and hell, and the comforts of the new birth 
unto righteouſneſs, If you hear nothing from 
them but ſmooth, tranquil, and, forſooth, what they 


call, devour, religious contemplations, regard them 


not; for there is wanting the characteriſtie of the 
Son of Man, of the Mian of ſorrows; there is 
wanting the Croſs, the only touchſtone of Chriſ- 
tians, and the fure diſcerner of ſpirits. Would you 
know the place, the time, the manner of divine 
conferences and communications; Hear the written 
word, * As a lion will he break all my bones “.“ 
And “ am caſt out of the ſight of thine eyes. 
My foul 1s full of trouble, and my life draweth 
-nigh unto hell.” The majeſty of the Divine Being 
ſpeaks not IMMEDIATELY, in a way that man 
thould fee HIM: None can ſee HIM and live. 


Do you try them therefore carefully, and liſten not 
| even 
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even to a glorified Jeſus, unleſs you find he was 
firſt crucified.“ 1 | 
I follow with cloſe attention the motions of 
infant · proteſtantiſm, becauſe I am perſuaded no 
ſcene was ever more inſtructive fince the apoſtolic 
times. It will not be neceffary to watch the re- 
formation ſo cloſely, when it became more involved 
in civil tranſactions and was advanced into ſecular 
conſequence. The pureſt chriſtianity is generally 
in the oursEr of religious revivals, though it 
often happens, that together with the moſt ſcrip- 
tural diſplays of light and holineſs, there appears 
alſo the wild fire of fanaticiſm and delufion. It 
was even ſo in the apoſtlesꝰ days. But how abſurdly 
do ſceptics conclude from the diſgraceful conduct 
of ſuch men as Stork, Stubner, and their compa- 
nions, that enthuſiaſm marked the whole progreſs of 
Lutheraniſm, when, perhaps, no man was ever more 
remote from that dangerous ſpirit, than the Saxon 
theologian himſelf! It is, indeed, no ſmall exerciſe 
of patience to faithful paſtors, that while they are 
guarding their flocks with the utmoſt ſolicitude 
againſt groſs cheats or fanatical illuſions, they 
themſelves ſhould be uncharitably accuſed of ſup- 
porting theſe things. Rs | 
The true motives of Luther's quitting his Pat- 


mos are now before the reader; namely, on the one 


hand, the indiſcreet and even mutinous conduct of 


certain ſincere friends of the reformation; and on 
the other, the conſcientious timidity * of the elector 


of 


* Luther, in one of his letters to Spalatinus, rallies his friend 
reſpecting the prince's exceflive caution on the following occa- 
he reformation had proceeded ſo far, that ſeveral of the 

divines at Wittemberg had married wives in the courſe of the 
year 1522. Among theſe was the proteſtant John Bugenhagius; 
and Luther had requeſted the elector to give this worthy man 


ſome little preſent at the time of his marriage. The preſent 
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of Saxony, moſt lamentably manifeſting itſelf both 
in not repreſſing the wild freaks of genuine enthu- 
ſiaſm which had produced ſo much diſturbance, as 
alſo in not ſupporting with vigour the diligent and 
enlightened clergy of the poorer ſort, who not only 
laboured without ſalaries, but were often impriſoned 
and otherwiſe ſeverely puniſhed for marrying wives, 
adminiſtering the communion in both kinds, 
preaching Luther's ſentiments, and, in general, for 
tranſgreſſing any of the rules and cuſtoms of the 
Romuilh church #. | 

Every part of this account is in perfe& harmony 
with the numerous letters of Luther, written near 
the time of his return to Wittemberg, and alſo with 
other fragments of curious and ſecret hiſtory relative 
to theſe intereſting tranſactions, They are, indeed, 
tranſactions, which well deſerve the moſt diligent 
attention; in that, they have, as yet, never been 
diſtinctly and collectively detailed by any writer, 
and alſo as they throw much light on the principles 
and conduct both of Luther and his prince. The 
whole world,” ſays the excellent Seckendorf on this 
occaſion, ** cannot produce ſuch an example of 
firmneſs, as appeared in the reformer; a firmneſs 
too which carried along with it the evident marks 
of divine grace, and which withſtood effeRually, 
during the remainder of his life, all the machina- 

tions of his enemies.“ + 
| Luther 


came, together with a piece of veniſon, but not as ſent from the 
prince, but from Spalatinus, and there was alſo added an injunc- 
tion of ſecrecy. - Luther, in returning thanks, ſaid, We will 
keep the thing ſecret, don't fear. We knew perfectly well 
before you gave this caution, that the preſent would come from 
vou, not from the y E.“ See the Appendix. Bugenhagius. 

In a letter to Melancthon, Luther mentions an additional 
reaſon which moved him to return home; namely, his tranſlation 
of the Bible into the nn language. This 8 a Ae 
very important work, in the execution of which he | 
need of the help of his friends, Melch. Adam. a 
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Luther was at Borna, on his road to Wittem- 
berg, when he wrote, to the elector, the letter above 
alluded to in page 602; and it is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt from the letter itſelf, that he had received. 
the kind warnings ſent to him by Frederic, not to 
leave his aſylum in the preſent dangerous circum- 
ſtances. But neither the affectionate caution of his 
friends, nor the cruel threats of his enemies, could 
induce the Saxon hero, to depart in the ſmalleſt 
degree from what he thought a well-marked line of 
duty. He wrote in ſubſtance as follows, © That Remark- 
the accounts of what had paſſed at Wittemberg ws _ 
had almoſt reduced him to a ſtate of deſpair. Luther 
That every thing he had as yet ſuffered was com- to the 
paratively mere jeſts and boys“ play. He could Elector. 
not enough lament, or expreſs his diſapprobation 
of thoſe tumultuous proceedings: the Goſpel was 
in the imminent danger of being diſgraced from 
this cauſe. That, in regard to himſelf, he wiſhed 
the elector to underſtand moſt diſtinctly, that ALL 
HIS HOPE AND CONFIDENCE depended moſt en- 
tirely on the juſtice of his cauſe. The Goſpel 
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which he defended and propagated was by no 
means a device of his own, but a heavenly gift from 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord ; that himſelf therefore was 
a ſervant of Chriſt, and a teacher of the Goſpel, 
and that in future he intended to go by no other 


name. Hitherto, continued he, 1 have offered 


myſelf for public examination and inquiry; not 
indeed from any neceſſity, but becauſe I had hoped 
that ſo much humility on my part, might be an 


inducement to others to liſten to the truth. But 


now that I ſee plainly, this extreme moderation is, 
by Satanic art, turned to the diſadvantage of the 
Goſpel; I mean no longer to concede in the manner 
I have done during the laſt year, — not, however, 
through fear of danger, but from reſpe& for my 

| prince. 
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prince. When J entered Worms, I dreaded not 
the innumerable powers of hell; and ſurely this 
hoſtile duke George of Leipſic & is not equal in 


ſtrength or ſkill to a ſingle infernal ſpirit. More. 


over, the” faithful derive from the Goſpel ſuch a 
fund of courage and comfort, that they are allowed 
to invoke God as their father. Well therefore 
may I deſpiſe the vengeance of this enraged duke, 
Indeed, were the city of Leipfic itſelf in the ſame 
condition that Wittemberg is, I would not heſitate 
to go there, though I were affured that for nine 
days together the heavens would pour down duke 
Georges, every one of which would be many times 
more cruel than the preſent duke of that name, 
As it has pleaſed God to permit this ſame duke 
George to treat Jeſus Chriſt with the utmoſt 


indignity, it was doubtleſs my duty to ſubmit ; — 


nay, I have prayed for him often, and will again 
pray for him; though I am perſuaded he would 
kill me with a ſingle word if it were in his power, 
1 write theſe things, that your highneſs may 
know, I confider myſelf, in returning to Wittem- 
berg, to be under a far more {4 protection 

Saxony can afford 
me. To be plain, I do not wiſh to be protected 


by your highneſs. It never entered my mind to 
requeſt your defence of my perſon. Nay, it is my 
decided judgment, that, on the contrary, your 


highneſs will rather receive ſupport and protection 
from the prayers of Luther and the * cauſe in 
which he is embarked. It is a cauſe which does 

| | not 


 ® The imperial government at Nuremberg had lately iſſued, 
in the emperor's abſence, and during the confinement of Lu- 
ther, an edi& againſt the reformer's principles ; and, in conſe- 
quence, George duke of Saxony, who had been preſent in the 
aſſembly, and inſtrumental in obtaining the edict and making 
it as ſevere as poſſible, was beginning to perſecute, with the 
| greateſt cruelty, all perſons who adhered to Lutheraniſm. 
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not call for the help of the ſword. God himſelf 


will take care of it without human aid. I pofi- 
tively declare, that if I knew your highnels intended 
to defend me by force, I would not now retura 
to Wittemberg. This is a caſe where God alone 
ſhould direct; and men ſhould ſtand ſtill and wait 
the event without anxiety; and that man will be 
found to defend both himſelf and others the moſt 
bravely, who has the firmeſt confidence in God. 


| Your highneſs has but a very feeble reliance on 


God; and for that reaſon I cannot think of reſting 
my-defence and hopes of deliverance on you. Still, 
you with' to know WHAT YOUR DUTY 1s IN 
THIS BUSINESS, and you expreſs a fear that you 
may not have been {ſufficiently active. My anſwer 
is, you have already done roo MUCH, and that 


at preſent you ovght to do nothing. God does 
not allow, that either your highneſs or myſelf ſhould 


defend the cauſe of truth by force, If you do but 
believe this, you will be quite ſafe; —but if not, 
my faith on this head will remain unſhaken, and [ 
ſhall be compelled to leave you a prey to that aux- 
iety which will attend your incredulity. If I ſhould 
be taken, or even put to death, you muſt ſtand 
excuſed, eyen in the judgment of my beſt friends, 
becauſe I have not followed your advice. Think 
not of oppoſing the emperor by force; permit him 
to do what he pleales with the lives and properties 
of your ſubjects. It ſeems impoſſible, however, 
that he ſhould require” you to be ray executioner, 


when all the world know the privileges which be- 


long to the place of my nativity. But if fo unrea- 
ſonable a demand ſhould be made, and your high- 
nels would make me acquainted with the fact, I 
will engage, — whether you do or do not believe 
me, — that no harm ſhall happen to your highneſs 
on my account, either in body, or mind, or eftate. 

| | Be 
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Be aſſured, this buſineſs is decided in the connſel; 
of heaven in a very different manner from what it 
is by the government at Nuremberg; and we ſhall 
ſhortly ſee that thoſe who now dream they have 
abſolutely devoured the Goſpel, have not. as yet 
even begun their imaginary feaſt; There is an. 
other Being, abundantly more powerful than the 
duke George, with whom I have to do. This 
Being knows me perfectly well; and I truſt I have 
a little knowledge of HIM: If your illuſtrious 
highneſs could but believe this, you would ſee the 
glory of God. But you remain in darkneſs through 
your unbelief; — Glory and praiſe be to God 2 

evermore *“ 4 
So extraordinary a letter has rarely being penned 
by a ſubject and tranſmitted to a kind prince, 
whoſe ditections he was at that moment poſitively 
diſobeying. But Luther ſaw a DpIVIxE HAND in 
this whole ſtruggle for Chriſtian liberty ! As to 
Frederic, we ſee him trembling for the ſafety of 
Luther; and uneaſy in his conſcience left he ſhould 
deſert the cauſe of God. What this wiſe prince 
would have done, in caſe Charles V. had ſeriouſly 
demanded Luther's perſon to be given up to the 
papal vengeance, it may be hard to ſay. His pru- 
dential maxims conſtantly led him to evade ſuch a 
criſis if poſſible; and as he was well acquainted 
with the activity, and alſo the violence of Luther's 
diſpoſition, nothing could be more natural than 
for him, through the medium of his confidential 
friends and agents, to have ſaid, & Remain in your 
aſylum for the preſent; you. are under a ſentence 
of condemnation, and you had better not provoke 
your enemies to execute it, The duke George 
who lives at Leipſic is your inveterate enemy, and 
it ſeems you have heard of the ſevere edict of Nu- 
remberg 

* Comment. Luth. cxix. Melch. Adam. 
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remberg*. It is not in my power to defend you 
beyond a certain point. Moreover, were I diſ- 
poſed to uſe force, I might loſe my life and pro- 
perty in contending with a potentate ſo ſuperior as 
the emperor of Germany. Still I would not ſhrink 
from my duty. Tell me plainly what you think I 
ought to do: perhaps I have been too timid in 
this momentous affair,” 

The preceding letter of Luther's muſt evidently 
appear to have been written in reply to ſuch pre- 
vous admonitions and obſervations as theſe ; — 
even though the greater part of them were not 
actually to be found among the ſeveral documents 
already before the reader, Th 

The elector, upon receiving this anſwer, was 
aſtoniſhed at the intrepidity. of the reformer ; and 
no doubt concluded, that, on his own part, the 
moſt conſummate care and caution were never 
more called for than at the preſent juncture, for 
the purpoſe of tempering the impetuoſity and fer- 
your of the determinations of the man, whom; how- 
ever, it was impoſſible he ſhould not both admire 
and love. He therefore did not chooſe to com- 
municate in writing his ſentiments to Luther him- 
elf, but directed a truſty agent, Jerome Schurff f, 
to ſay and do every thing which he wiſhed to 
have {aid and done in this delicate buſineſs. Ac- 
cevingly, Schurff viſited Luther, and after aſſuring 
him of the kindneſs and good will of the elector, 
mformed him, it was his highneſs's defire, that he 
ſhould: compole a letter to him in a ſomewhat 
different ſtyle from the former; a letter, for example, 
which he might ſhow to his friends, and to the 
princes, and to the other great men of the country. 
| | | In 

* The chief palace of this duke was at Dreſden ;. but he was 
often at Leipſic. See page 390 of this Vol. 


+ The ſame perſon who was Luther's advocate at Worms, 
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In this letter he was to give the reaſons which 


had induced him to return to Wittemberg, and he 


might openly avow that he had taken this ſtep 
without the orders of his prince; at the ſame time 
he ought to make a decent declaration, that he 
certainly intended to put no perſon whatever to in- 
convenience. Schurff concluded with ſaying, That 
the elector's entire meaning was to prevent ſedition; 
that he anxiouſly deſired moſt particular care to be 
taken in that bet; and, therefore, for the preſent 


he would have Luther to abſtain from preaching in 


the great church where the late tumult had hap- 
pened ; and laſtly, he requeſted that this whole ne- 

gotiation might be kept a profound ſecret. 
Schurff, in his anſwer to the elector, praiſed Lu- 
ther to the ſkies; he looked on him as an apoſtle 
and an evangeliſt of Chriſt. He faid, all ranks 
and orders, Ka and unlearned, were delighted 
with the return of the man, who was now daily, 
in the moſt admirable manner, teaching true doc- 
trine, and reſtoring order every where. Laſtly, he 
informed the eletor, that he found Luther com- 
pletely diſpoſed to write ſuch a letter as had been 

eſired. 

In fact, Luther tranſmitted, through the medium 
of Schurff, a copy of the required letter, and leſt it 
to the elector to make ſuch alterations as he ſhould 
think neceſſary; but he added at the ſame time 
theſe remarkable words. That moſt certainly he 
would not conſent to do any thing which would 
not- bear the light : that for his part, he ſhould not 
be afraid, even if his former letter were made public; 
and that in regard to ſeditious tumults and com- 
motions, he owned he had hitherto ſuppoſed, that 
the eccleſiaſtics would be the greateſt ſufferers; but 
on a diligent review of ſacred hiſtory, he had been 
led to a different opinion. It had always happened, 
he ſaid, that the princes and - rulers were 3 
| elves 
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ſelves the firſt ſacrifices to popular fury; — how- 
ever, not before they had corrupted themſelves, and 
ceaſed to ſupport the true religion.” 

Frederic in a few days informed Schurff, that 
there were in Luther's letter a few expreſſions 
which were rather too ſtrong, and which therefore 
he wiſhed him to alter. Luther aſſented. 

The letter ſtands in the Latin edition of Luther's 
works without alteration, and is in ſubſtance to 
this effect: 


« Moſt illuſtrious Prince, and moſt kind Maſter; 


I have very diligently conſidered, that, in returning 
to Wittemberg without the permiſſion of your cle- 
mency, and even without ſo much as aſking that 

miſſion, it was my bounden duty to take care 
that this ſtep ſhould in no way prove injurious to 
your clemency. For I am well aware, that, with 
ſome appearance of truth, my conduct is capable 
of being repreſented as cauſing a multitude of 
dangers and difficulties to your perſon, to your 
government, and to your ſubjects; and more eſpe- 


cially to myſelf, — being one, who has reaſon every 


bour to expect a violent death from the imperial 


edifts, and the papal thunders. However, what 


can I do? Inevitable reaſons compel- me to this 
ſep; the Divine will is plain, and leaves me no 
choice, I muſt not act a double part to pleaſe 
any creature in exiſtence, Then be it ſoz come 
what will, T return to Wittemberg in the name of 
Jeſus Chrift, who is the Lord of life and death. 

That your clemency may not be ignorant of the 
juſt grounds of my conduct, I have determined to 
ſtate faithfully the principal motives which have 
influenced my mind in this buſineſs. 


But in the firſt place, I would beg leave to de- 


precate every ſuppoſition, which proceeds on the 
| RR 2 idea 
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idea of my being moved by pride, or a contempt for 
the authority either of the emperor, or of your cle. 
mency, or of any magiſtrate, For though it may 
ſometimes happen that the orders of human go. 
vernments cannot be complied with ; for example, 
when ſuch orders are directly repugnant to the 
word of God, yet there is No caſe where Taz 


POWERS THAT BE are to be DESPISED. They are 


ever to be treated with the greateſt reſpect. So did 
Jeſus Chriſt; who, though he abhorred the ſen- 
tence of Pilate, did not on that account either 
hurl Czfar from. his throne, or treat his repre- 
ſentative with inſolent language. 

1. My firſt motive is, I am called back by the 
letters of the church and people of Wittemberg, 
and this - with much ſolicitation and entreaty, 
Now, fince there is nodenying that the reformation, 
which has already taken place in that church, has 
been effected through my inſtrumentality, and 


ſince I cannot but own myſelf to be, in an eſpecial 
manner, the miniſter of the church to which God 


hath called me, it was impoſſible for me to refuſe 
a prompt compliance with their requeſt, unleſs 
I intended to renounce altogether that labour and 
fidelity, which belongs to true Chriſtian charity and 
love of fouls. | 
There are, indeed, thoſe who throughout execrate 


our religious emendations, and call them diabolical; 


but their impieties will not excuſe me at the tri- 
bunal 'of God, who will judge me not by other 
men's conſciences, but my own. | I am moſt firmly 


_ perſuaded, that from the firſt, my preaching and 


proceeding to divulge the Goſpel of Chriſt is not 
of my own motion, but the work of God. Nor, 
through God's help, ſhall any kind of death or 
perſecution ſhake my confidence in this matter; 
and I believe I rightly divine, when I ſay that no 


terror 


— 
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terror or cruelty will. be able to extinguiſh the 
light which already has een er to ſnine. 
2. During my abſence from Wittemberg, Satan 
hath made ſuch inroads among my flock, and 
raiſed ſuch commotions, as it is not in my power 
to repreſs by mere writing. My erESENCE among 
my people is abſolutely neceſſary. I muſt live 
with them. I muſt talk to them. I muſt hear 
them ſpeak. They muſt fee my mode of pro- 
ceeding: I muſt guide them, and do them all the 
good I can. They are my children in Chriſt, and 
my conſcience will not permit me to be abſent 
from them any longer. Though 1 ſhould offend 
your clemency, or bring upon myſelf the indigna- 
tion of the whole world, the preſſing neceſſity of 
the church ought in my judgment to take place of 
every other conſideration, | 
3. A third motive is, I am much diſtreſſed by a 


well grounded apprehenſion, that ſome great and 


violent ſedition will ariſe in Germany, and make 
that country undergo grievous puniſhtnents for its 
contempt and ingratitude towards a kind Provi- 
dence, We ſee, indeed, numbers receive the light 
of the Goſpel with lively „Rr, and thankful- 
neſs; yet many are to be found, who abuſe the pre- 
cious gift to carnal purpoſes. And there are thoſe, 
who, though it is their duty, by a temperate con- 
duct, to preſerve peace and good order, aim at ex- 
tinguiſhing every ſpark of heavenly light by cruel 
force and perſecution; and thus do they madly 
inflame the bad paſſions of men, and, though not 
aware of it, in fact blow the trumpet of ſedition. 
All this tends evidently to the deſtruction of the 


country, and without doubt is a heavy judgment 


of God for the puniſhment of the inhabitants. 


My ſole object in writing ſo much was to break to 


pieces the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem of deſpotiſm; and 


'* this, * 
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this, in a conſiderable degree, is done already. 


now ſuſpe& it to be the divine will that matters 
- ſhould proceed much further,. as was the caſe with 
the Jews, when, on account of their perſecution of 
the Goſpel, and other wickednefles, it pleaſed God 
to deſtroy, root and branch, the city of Jerulalem 
and the whole Jewiſh conſtitution, civil and reli- 
gious, It is only lately that I have begun to ſee, 
what, however, I might have ſeen long ago, becauſe 
every line of ſacred hiſtory clearly ſhows it, namely, 
that whether the thing be done with a good or 
a bad grace, not only eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual 
dominion, but alſo civil and political conſtitutions, 

muſt, in the end, give way to the Goſpel of 
Chriſt. | 

However, ſince God, through his prophet Eze- 
kiel, requires us to oppoſe ourſelves as a wall for 
the people, I have judged it needful to obey the 
Divine command, and, in concert with my friends, 
to take this matter into our moſt ſerious conſidera» 
tion, and to do every thing which we poſſibly can, 
in the way of inſtruction, admonition, and exhor- 
tation, to avert, or at leaſt delay for ſome time, the 
heavy wrath of God. All I can do, mar be in 
vain, and my enemies may ridicule my attempt; it 
will nevertheleſs be my bounden duty to do every 
thing which I think may tend to promote the 
laudable end I have in view. For I may venture 
to add with great truth, and I wiſh your clemency 
to be aſſured of the fact, THAT THE DEC1510NS$ 
IN THE COUNSELS OF HEAVEN ARE VERY DIF- 
FERENT FROM THOSE WHICH ARE PRONOUNCED 
IN THE IMPERIAL ASSEMBLY AT NUREMBERG; 
and we ſhall ſoon ſee that thoſe who now dream 
they have abſolutely devoured the Goſpel, have not 
as yet even begun their imaginary feaſt. 


4. I could enumerate many other reaſons, _ 
| ome 
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{ome of which, however, I do not lay any great ſtreſs, 
becauſe I have not thoroughly conſidered them. Ir is 
enough for me that the Goſpel is oppreſſed, and 
begins to labour. This fingle confideration has 
too much force in it for me to negle& my duty out 
of regard for any mortal being whatever. 

I humbly, therefore, beſeech your clemency, for 
theſe reaſons, to take in good part my return to 
Wittemberg, without your clemency's knowledge, 
without having aſked leave, and without orders. 
Your clemency 1s the Lord of my poor frail body 
and little fortunes; but Chrift is the Lord of the 
fouls which he hath put under my care; and Chriſt 
alſo hath given me a ſpirit for the work, By no 
means, therefore, muſt I deſert theſe fouls. I truſt 
my Lord and Maſter Jeſus Chriſt will ſhow himſelf 
more powerful than our enemies, and that he will 
pleaſe to defend and preſerve me againſt all their 
fury, But if not, may his good will be done! On 
my account, no danger, no adverſity ſhall happen 
to your clemency. And this promiſe I dare engage 


to fulfil, 


MaxzrTix LorRER.“ 
Wittemberg, 
March 14, 1522. 


One of the expreſſions in this letter, which the 
elector deſired might be ſoftened, appears to have 
been that in which a compariſon is made between 
the deciſions in the counſels of heaven, and thoſe 
in the aſſembly at Nuremberg. In the German 


corrected copy it ſtands thus, The deciſions in the 


counſels of heaven are very different from thoſe 
ON EARTH.“ 

From a letter to his friend Spalatinus, we collect, 
that Luther did not quite reliſn ſome of the altera- 
tions which the elector had deſired to be made. I 


am at this moment,” ſays he, fſending my letter 


do 


It 
i 
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to the prince; who, by cauſing certain phraſes 
therein to be altered according to his own mind, 

has diſcovered many marks of timidity, and of want 
of faith. This infirmity of his I ought to bear: 

but he has inſiſted on my uſing one word which! 
own does offend me; namely, in that I am directed 
to call the emperor my molt xi, or moſt MER. 

CIFUL* Lord, when all the world knows he is to 
me as hoſtile as poſſible ; and there is not an indi- 
vidual who will nat laugh at this downright hypo- 

criſy : yet I would rather ſubmit to the ridicule 
and to the imputation of this ſpecies of hypocriſy, 
than thwart the infirmity of the prince in this in- 
ſtance. In regard to my conſcience, I quiet that 
from the charge of inſincerity thus: It is now 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom to addreſs the emperor in 
that manner; ſo that thoſe words are to be con- 
fidered as his proper name and title, to be uſed by 
all perſons, even thoſe to whom he has the greateſt 
enmity. — After all, I have a moſt ſettled averſion 
to hypocritical and diſguiſed ways of ſpeaking : 

hitherto I have given way. to them quite enough : 

It 1s high time 1 ſhould ſtand forth, and {peak 
out.“ 

Ihe pious ſtudent of the hiſtory of the refor- 
mation will not think his time misſpent in peruſing 
ſuch inſtructive documents as theſe. Their au- 
thenticity is indiſputable ; and they throw more 
light on the ſecret ſprings and movements of infant 
proteſtantiſm, than long chapters of modern ſpe- 
culation concerning the efficacy of ſecondary cauſes. 
It is much to be lamented that they have not as 
yet found their way into our moſt celebrated ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtories. They have probably been 
deemed to contain too many religious reflections 


for the taſte of. the times. Certainly, it is not _ 
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be denied, that they lead the mind to ſee and adore 
the kindneſs and wiſdom of an overruling Provi- 
dence, which, by directing his various inſtruments 
according to the counſels of his own will, brought 
about, during the fixteenth century, the moſt won- 
derful and unexpected events in the church. It 
has often been ſaid, that nothing could have been 
done without the intrepidity of honeſt Luther. 
Let this be admitted ; but let it not be added, 
that © ſuch cautious men as the elector of Saxony 
could be of no uſe in the great ſtruggle for Chril- 


tan liberty.” This very prince was the inſtrument 


of preſerving the life of the intrepid Luther; and it 
ſeems utterly improbable that that ineſtimable life 
could have been ſaved, during ſuch a ſtorm of papal 
fury, aided. by immenſe papal power,. unleſs there 
had been in Frederic THE WISE, beſides his ex- 
treme caution, an extraordinary aſſemblage of qua- 
lities, which added great weight and authority to 
his character. Whoever reflects on theſe things 
with ſcriptural ideas in his mind, will doubtleſs 4 
the operation of a divine hand in raiſing up this 
excellent prince to preſerve Martin Luther from 
the flames, to which he was condemned by 
Charles V. and Leo X., as well as in bringing into 
the ſcene of public action this eminent reformer 
himſelf at the critical time when there wanted fa 
disintereſted and daring a ſpirit, and fo wiſe an 


Interpreter of the ſacred oracles. 


Luther, on his return to Wittemberg, reſumed 
his favourite employment of preaching, He had 


to inform the judgment and calm the paſſions of 
a diſtracted multitude. Few perſons, however, have 
been better qualified for the arduous taſk. He 
poſſeſſed in a very high degree the requiſites which 


the moſt approved inſtructors in the art of elo- 
quence 
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quence have wiſhed their pupils either to be en- 
dowed with by nature or to acquire by diligence, 
There prevailed almoſt univerſally a fixed opinion 
of his unexampled integrity, and of his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the Scriptures. His great 
ſkill in the German language has been mentioned 
before *: to all which if we add the immenſe im. 
portance of the ſubjects he had to handle, and 
his affectionate manner af addreſſing his country- 
men, we may ceaſe to wonder, that Luther's diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit ſhould have produced that 
happy reſtoration of peace and good order, which, 
quickly after his arrival at Wittemberg, are known 
to have taken place both in the town and the 

univerſity, | 
The ſubſtance of ſeven of theſe diſcourſes are to 
be found in Luther's writings. As no time was to 
be loſt, they were preached in rapid ſucceſſion: 
and as it was of immenſe conſequence, in the un- 
ſettled ſtate of the minds of the people, that the 
great Chriſtian rules for a quiet and peaceable con- 
duct, and for ſubmiſſion to authority, ſhould be 
clearly fet forth, forcibly impreſſed, and well re- 
membered ; the preacher, therefore, in theſe prac- 
tical harangues was uncommonly grave, conciſe, 
and perſpicyous. He ſhowed his hearers, with how 
much charity and tender conſideration the weakeſt 
brethreh ſhould be treated; — that various incon- 
veniences in the external ſtate of the church ſhould 
be diſpenſed with, till the minds of men were futh- 
ciently ripened to admit of more improvement; that 
communion in both kinds ought not to be intro- 
duced by force, but that the people ſhould be per- 
ſuaded to it by ſubſtantial arguments; and, that in 
the mean time thoſe, who pleaſed, might (till adhere 
to the cuſtomary mode without ſuffering moleſta- 
. ä tion; 
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non; — that the exiſtence of images in the church 
might be tolerated for the preſent, though he 
wiſhed to ſee their total abolition ;— that adoration 
of them, however, ought by no means to be coun- 
tenanced, but ſtrongly proteſted againſt, by every 
Chriſtian. He reprehended the promiſcuous con- 
courſe to the Lord's ſupper, and inſiſted on a 
godly preparation, eſpecially a lively faith in the 
Redeemer, without which the ſacrament itſelf was 
nugatory. | 

Luther, on his firſt appearance in the pulpit, 
addrefled his audience to the following effect. 
« Once more I am allowed to ſound the Goſpel in 
your ears; once more you may derive benefit from 
my exhortation. By and by death will come, and 
then we can do one another no good. How neceſ- 
fary therefore is it, that every individual ſhould be 
furniſhed with the principles which are to ſupport 
him at that awful moment! Theſe principles are 
the great doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and by treaſurin 
them up in your memories, you will act like wile 
men, and be fortified againſt the attacks of the 
enemy. I have often explained them to you on 
former occaſions, and you have often granted me 
2 kind and patient hearing. At preſent I would 
be as conciſe as poſſible. 

Firſtly; That we are by nature children of wrath, 
and that all our own thoughts, our affections, and 


our works, can do us no good, is a fundamental 


truth, and we ſhould have ſome ſolid ſcriptural paſ- 
ſage always at hand to prove it. The Bible is full 
of paſſages which imply the very eſſence of this doc- 
trine; but the third verſe of the ſecond chapter of 
the epiſtle to the Epheſians is directly to the pur- 
poſe. Fix that verſe deep in your mind; We are 
all, ſays the apoſtle, * children of wrath.” Be- 
ware then of ſaying, I have built a church, I have 
founded a maſs, and ſuch like. 

Secondly; 
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Secondly; The great and good Jehovah ſent 


his only Son to us, that we might believe on him; 
and that whoſoever does believe on him, might be 
free from the law of fin, and become a child of 
God. He gave them, fays St. John, power to 
become the ſons of God, namely, to thoſe, who 
ſhould believe on his name. In ſupport of this 
point alſo, we ſhould be well furniſhed with ſcrip- 
tural proofs, with which, as with the ſhield of 
Achilles, we may defend ourſelves from the darts 


of the wicked ons. However, to confeſs the 


truth, I have not obſerved you to be deficient in 
the knowledge of either of theſe two fundamental 
articles of religion. I have preached on them very 
often before you; and I am not. aſhamed to own, 
that ſeveral of you are much more capable than [ 
am of defending them by ſcriptural authority. 

But there is a third point, my dear friends, 
which we ought earneftly to aim at, — namely, to do 
good to each other in love; 'as Chriſt hath ſhown 
his love to us by his works. Without this love, 


faith is a cold ſpeculation, and of no account. So 


ſays St, Paul, Though I ſpeak with the tongues | 
of men and of angels, and have all faith, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” In this, dear friends, 
ye are, as yet, greatly defective. Nay, not a ſingle 
veſtige of love can I diſcover in you; a plain proof, 
that ye are not grateful to God far his rich 
mercies, | 

Beware then leſt Wittemberg ſhould become like 
Capernaum. Ye can diſcourſe excellently on the 
doctrines which have been preached to you; ye 


can even diſpute acutely concerning charity. But 


this does not make a Chriſtian. The kingdom of 
God does not conſiſt in talk, but in power, that 
is, in works, and in practice. God loves the doers 
of the word in faith and love, and not the mere 
hearers, who, like parrots, have learnt to utter cer- 
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tain expreſſions with readineſs. Once more ; faith 
without love is as it were a dream, an image of 
faith; juſt as the appearance of a face in a glaſs 


is not a real face. 


Fourthly, continues Luther, we have need of 
patience. There muſt be perſecution. Satan never 
ſleeps; but is conſtantly contriving ſomething that 
is matter for our patience. Now patience begets 
hope. The Chriſtian learns entirely to commit his 
cauſe, to God ; his faith increaſes more and more, 
and he grows ſtronger every day. 

The heart which is furniſhed with theſe ſpiritual 
gifts thinks little of its own private advantages; 
but overflows with good will towards his brother, 
and for his ſake forbears to do many things, which 
otherwiſe he might be allowed to do. All things,” 
ſays St. Paul, are lawful to me, but all things are 
not expedient; for all have not made equal 
advances in faith. - 

To be plain; we ought to bear with the infir- 
mities of our brethren, and to feed them with 
milk; and not to be ſo ſelfiſh as to think of ar- 
riving at heaven ALONE, but rather to try whether 
we cannot gain our brethren by kindneſs, and 
make them our companions in the road to the 
manſions of the bleſſed, though, for the preſent, 
they may be inimical to us. — For example, if I 
had been with you lately, when ye were aboliſhing 
the maſſes, I ſhould have endeavoured to moderate 
your heat and impetuoſity. Your cauſe was good, 
but was managed by you with too much violence. 
There are, I truſt, among the oppoſite party, many 
brothers and ſiſters who belong to us, and muſt be 
drawn to us with the cords of love. Let your 
faith be firm as a rock; but let your charity be 
pliable, and accommodated to the circumſtances 
of your neighbour.” Some can only creep, others 

can 
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can walk briſkly, and others again are fo ſwift that 
they can almoſt fly, - 

The error of thoſe, who aboliſhed the maſſes, 
conſiſted, not in doing a thing that was wrong in 
itſelf, but in not doing what they did in a right 
manner. 'Their proceedings were moſt raſh and pre. 
cipitate, and inconſiſtent with all the laws of order; 
and no wonder, therefore, that they gave great of- 
fence to their neighbours. Such a buſineſs ſhould 
not have been undertaken without ferious prayers 
to God in the firſt place: and in the next place 
the aſſent of the magiſtrates ſhould have been ob- 
tained: and thus it would have been manifeſt that 
theſe new regulations were 'ordained of God, 
Long ago I might have taken the fame ſtep, if [ 
had thought it either lawful or prudent. But the 


truth is, I fo entirely diſapprove the ſpirit with 
which you have acted, that if the maſs were not in 


itſelf an abomination, I ſhould be diſpoſed to re- 
eftabliſh it. I could indeed plead your cauſe before 
the pope, but I cannot acquit you of having fallen 
into the ſnares of Satan, I wiſh you had aſked my 
advice, which you might eaſily have done; I was 
at no ſuch great diſtance.” | 

In a ſubſequent diſcourſe, in proſecution of the 
ſame ſubject, he ſpake thus: That the private 
maſſes ought to be aboliſhed is as clear as that 
God is to be worſhipped; and with my voice and 
my pen I would ſtrenuouſly maintain that they are 


a moſt horrid abomination. Yet I would not pull 


away by force any one perſon from the maſs. Let 
us preach the Goſpel ; and commit the event to the 
Divine will. Let us ſay, Beloved countrymen, 
abſtain, I beſeech you, in future from the mals. 


Indeed, it is a blaſphemous practice, and moſt 
highly offenſive ro Almighty God.” But by no 


means would I compel them, eſpecially by the mo 
an 
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and intemperate deciſion of a mob, to comply with 


our forms of ſacramental communion. No; I 


would inſtruct, I would admoniſh them from the 


facred pages, and if they took my advice I ſhould 
have happily gained them over to the truth; but if 
not, it does not become me to drag them away by 


the hair of the head, or to uſe violence of any other = 


kind; but rather to leave the word of God to its 
own operation, and to pray for them. By acting 
in this manner, the force of Scripture will penetrate 


the hearts of men, and produce an effectual and a 


durable change of ſentiment. Profelytes will be 
made gradually; and when men are become, in 
general, of the ſame mind, then they will agree in 
laying aſide their erroneous forms and ceremonies. 
In all this I am far from wiſhing to reſtore the uſe 
of the maſs. If it be abrogated, let it remain ſo. 
All I affirm is, what you muſt be convinced of, 
namely, that faith, in its very nature, 1s incapable 
of reſtraint or coercion. | | 

As an example, reflect on my conduct in the 
affair of the indulgences. I had the whole body of 
the papiſts to oppoſe. I preached, I wrote, I 
prefled on men's conſciences with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs the poſitive declarations of the Word of 
God, but I uſed not a particle of force or con- 
ſtraint, What bas been the conſequence? This 
lame Word of God has, while I was aſleep in my 
bed, given ſuch a blow to papal deſpotiſm, as not 
one of the German princes, not even the emperor 
himſelf could have done. It is not I, I repeat it, 
it is the Divine Word which bas done every thing. 
Had it been right to have aimed at a reform by 
violence and tumults, it would have been eaſy for 


me to have deluged Germany with blood; nay, had 


been in the leaſt inclined to promote ſedition, it 
was in my power, when 1 was at Worms, to have 
| endangered 
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endangered the ſafety even of the emperor himſelf, 
The devil {miles in ſecret when men pretend to 
ſupport religion by ſeditious tumults; but he is 


cut to the heart, when he ſees. them, in faith and 


patience, rely on the written word.” 

Theſe extracts from Luther's ſermons may ſuffice 
as ſpecimens of the wiſdom and diſcretion with 
which that reformer addreſſed and directed his con- 

regation in a critical extremity, when the beſt 
riends of the proteſtant cauſe were almoſt in 
deſpair. They may alſo have other important uſes, 
eſpecially when taken in connexion with the other 
parts of this circumſtantial account of Luthers 
motives for leaving the caſtle of Wartburg. For 
example; they demonſtrate, in general, the en- 
lightened ſtate of the mind of the great German 
reformer at this very early period of the reforma- 
tion ; and they furniſh the completeſt anſwer to the 


invidious conjecture of thoſe, who have imagined 


that the true reaſon of his diſpleaſure at the pro- 


ceedings of Carolſtadt was, that he could not bear 


to ſee another crowned with the glory of executing 


The 


The facts prove that Luther laid no plan at all. His eyes 
opened by degrees, and he was faithful to the light afforded 
him. He acted to the beſt of his judgment always at the mo- 
ment, and committed his cauſe to God, completely ignorant 
of what he might be called to do or to ſuffer; but as com- 


. A PLAN which he had laid.“ 


: —— diſpoſed to obey what ſhould appear to him to be the 


ivine will. The learned tranſlator of Moſheim, in his note, 
quoted above in the text, ſuppoſes that Luther was ambitious 
of appearing as the principal reformer. There is no doubt but 
he was in FACT the PRINC1PAL: Neither the caution of Fre- 
deric, nor the erudition of Melancthon, could have done much 


without the judgment, the vigour, and the activity of Luther. 


Be it granted then, that this reformer was ambitious of appearing 
WHAT HE REALLY WAS; What is this but ſaying that he was 
but a man? St. Paul himſelf did not like to build upon another 
man's foundation, As to the glory of executing a plan b) 


not 
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The people of Wittemberg heard their beloved 
paſtor with the greateſt ſatisfaction: and again tran- | 
quillity and concord began to flouriſh in the church. 

The importance of Carolſtadt vaniſhed before the 

influence of Luther ; and, after various travels and 

ſchemes, he became fixed at Bafil, where he ex- Death of 

ereiſed the paſtoral office for ten years, and died Carolſtadt 


in 15317. i 24 1531. 
0 Luther, in a letter to the Prior of Eiſleben, gives 
: the following conciſe account of the miſunder- 


ſtanding between Carolſtadt and himſelf. | 

“ offended- Carolftadt,” ſays he, © becauſe I 
| annulled his inſtitutions; though 1 by no means 
condemned his doctrine. In one point, however, | 
he grieved. me much. I found him taking pro- i 
digious pains about ceremonies and things external, | 


+ and, at the ſame time, very negligent in inculcating 

* ” . . . . 6 
the eſſential principles of Chriſtianity ; namely, 

F faith and charity, By his injudicious method of 

0 | teaching, 

” not and tumult, nothing could be more contrary to Luther's | 
principles than the uſe of force and violence, or than the breach 

8 of peace and decorum. See his Life by Melancthon, page 55. 1 
Append. 1ſt part of this Vol. See alſo Luther's Warning againſt | 

le Sedition and Tumult. In this laſt tract he exhorts all men, not 4 
ſo much as to mention his name in a ſectarian view; not to | 

es call themſelves Lutherans, but Chriſtians, © The doctrine,“ ſays | 

ed he, is not mine, nor was I crucified for any one. Paul and | 

10- Peter forbad the people to call themſelves after their names : | 

int why ſhould I, who am ſoon to be food for worms, deſire the 

m- children of Chriſt to be called by the name of ſo poor a crea- | 

the ture? By no means! No! No! Let us have done with fac- | 

te, yous appe llations; and be called Chriſtians, becauſe we poſ- 

dus els the doctrine of Chriſtianity, The papiſts have very pro- 

but perly another name, becauſe they are not content with Chriſt's 

re- name, and Chriſt's doctrine; they chooſe to be called papiſts. Be 

uch tio; becauſe they have a maſter. I deſire to be no man's maſter. 

er. L hold with the church the doQrine which belongs to us all in 

ing common, and of which Chriſt alone is the author.“ Seck. 

was Ind, III. Suppl. 

ther t As Carolſtadt at length Joined the — communion, 

by any further account of him will more properly fall in with the | 

riot ry of that church, than with the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm. | 


Vor. IV. 3 
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teaching, he had induced many of the people to 
think themſelves Chriſtians, however deficient in 
theſe graces, provided they did but communicate 
in both kinds, take the conſecrated elements into 
their own hands, refuſe private confeſſion, and 
break images. - Obſerve how the malice of Satan 
attempts to ruin the Goſpel in a new way. All 
along, my object has been, by inſtruction to eman- 
cipate the conſciences of men from the bondage of 
human inventions of every kind; and then the papal 
fooleries would ſoon fall of themſelves by common 
conſent. But Carolſtadt ſuddenly fer himſelf up as a 
new teacher, and, by his own arbitrary inſtitutions, 
endeayoured to ruin my credit with the people.” 


There now only remained; as an object of con- 

' tention, the turbulence and fanaticiſm of the pro- 
phets, mentioned ſome pages before. The aſſo- 

ciates of Stubner preſſed him to defend his preten- 

ſions openly, and to confront the reformer, who, by 

his ſermons and his authority, had nearly reſtored 

peace and unanimity among the people. With 

much reluctance, Luther conſented to hold a 

conference, in the preſence of Melancthon, with 

this enthuſiaſt and Cellary and another of the ſame 

fanatical ſet, Our ſagacious reformer patiently 

heard the prophet relate his viſions ; and when the 

harangue was finiſhed, recollecting that nonſenſe 

was incapable of confutation, he briefly admoniſhed 

him to take care what he did. You have men- 


| ., tioned, faid he, nothing that has the leaft ſuppon 


in Scripture; the whole ſeems rather an ebullition 
of imagination, or, perhaps, the fraudulent ſuggeſ- 
tion of an evil ſpirit. Cellary, in a ſtorm of indig- 
nation, ſtamped on the ground, ſtruck the table 


with his hands, and expreſſed the moſt lively te- 
ſentment that Luther ſhould dare to fay ſuch things 


| of 
Page 615. 
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of ſo divine a perſonage. Stubner, with more 
calmneſs, told Luther he would give him a proof 
that he was influenced by the Divine Spirit : for, 
aid he, I will reveal your own thoughts at this mo- 
ment. You are inclined to believe my doctrine 
true, notwithſtanding what has paſſed. The man, 
however, was totally miſtaken in his conjecture; 
for Luther afterwards declared that he was then 
meditating on the divine ſentence, © The Lord 
rebuke thee, Satan.” The prophets now boaſted 
and threatened, in the moſt pompous and extra- 
t terms, what ſurpriſing things they would do 
to eſtabliſh their commiſſion ; but Luther thought 
proper. to put an end to the converſation by diſ- 
miffing them with theſe, words, The God whom 
I ferve and adore will confound your vanities.” 
That very day they left the town, and ſent letters 
to Luther full of execrations and abuſe. The 
leaders, however, being gone, their diſciples dwin- 
dled in number; and 1 
was quaſhed *. 
It was not, however, in the power of Luther, to 
infuſe into all his followers the moderate and cautious 
ſpirit with which he himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
warmth of his temper, was conſtantly poſſeſſed. 
He expreſſes his grief, that many monks, deſerting 
their monaſteries, flocked to Wittemberg, and mar- 
ried immediately, actuated by no better motives 
than thoſe of mere ſenſuality ; from which he fore- 
aw the ſcandal which would ariſe againſt the 
Goſpel. He complains, that wickedneſs ftill 
abounded among thoſe who profeſſed to abhor the 


Papacy, 
* Theſe fanatical prophets oppoſed the baptiſin of infants; 
and appear to have been among the very frfl of the turbulent 
German anabaptiſts;—a ſect, which ought never to be con- 
founded with the baytits of our times elch. Adam. 
$32 


the preſent the deluſion 
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papacy, and that they had the kingdom of God 
among them too much in woRD, inſtead of 
power k. There were, however, ſome of thoſe that 
deſerted the monaſteries, who gave the moſt ſhinin 
| Proofs of genuine godlineſs, and who were the moſt 
active inſtruments of the propagation of the Goſpel, 
Nor were their labours, or thoſe of Luther, in vain: 
many ſouls were turned from the power of Satan 
to God. It required only the exerciſe of common 
candour and equity to acknowledge the utility of 
the reformation in theſe and other important in- 
ſtances, and not to expect from the labours of a few 
upright paſtors the entire renovation of the human 
ſpecies. Luther's zeal was no leſs vehement againſt 
the aBvusE of Chriſtian liberty, than it was againſt 
| Papal bondage; he was cautious and flow in the 
promotion of external changes -in the church, 
ardent and intent on the advancement of internal 
religion; he lamented the perverſeneſs of hypocri- 
tical profeſſors; he checked the ferocious ſpirits of 
the forward and the turbulent; and demonſtrated 
his own fincerity by a perfect contempt of all 
ſecular arts to obtain applauſe and popularity, It 
was not to be ſuppoſed, that all men who had been 
habituated to folly and wickednefs under the pope- 
dom, ſhould immediately, on hearing his ſermons, 
commence real ſaints; it is rather to be admired 
as a great effect of divine grace, that ſo many gave 
ſubſtantial proofs of genuine converſion. 

His perſonal circumſtances were all this time 
truly diſtreſſing, He thus deſcribes them in a letter 
to Gerbelius ot Straſburgt, « I am now encom- 
paſſed with no guards, but thoſe of heaven; I live 
in the midſt of enemies, who have a legal power of 
killing me every hour. This is the way in which 
J comfort myſelf; I know that Chriſt is Lord of 2 

; a | | that 
* Comment de Luth. CXXIII. 1 Epiſt. Lib. 2. 
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that the Father hath put all things under his feet, 
among the reſt the wrath of the emperor, and all 
evil ſpirits. If it pleaſe Chriſt that I ſhould be 
ſlain, let me die in his name; if it do not pleaſe 
him, who ſhall flay me? Do you only, with your 
friends, take care to aſſiſt the cauſe of the Goſpel | 
by your prayers. — For becauſe, through our | 
grievous ingratitude, we hold the Goſpel in word | 
only, and not in power, and are more elated in | | 
knowledge than edified in charity, I fear our 
Germany will be drenched in blood.” To Langus 
the paſtor of Erfurt he wrote thus. © TI muſt not 
come to you; it behoveth me not to tempt God, 
by ſeeking dangers elſewhere, when I am full of 
them here already, excluded as I am by the papal 
and imperial anathemas, expoſed to be murdered by 
any one, abſolutely with no protection except that 
which is from above.” | 9 
Amidſt all theſe difficulties, however, he remitted 
not his uſual vigour and activity. During his 
confinement he had ſtudied the Hebrew tongue | 
with perſevering induſtry, and had. tranſlated the [| 
whole New Teſtament into the German language. 
And in the courſe of this year, 1522, he publiſhed 
the verſion. . He then proceeded to apply his He- 
brew ſtudies to the tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which he alſo publiſhed gradually, and 
finiſhed the whole in the year 1530. In this work * 
he was much aſſiſted by the labour and advice of 530 
{everal of his friends, particularly Juſtus Jonas and 
Philip Melancthon. The whole performance itſelf 
was a monument of that aſtoniſhing induſtry 
which marked the character of this reformer. The 
effects of this labour were ſoon felt in Germany; 
immenſe numbers now read in their own language 
the precious word of God, and ſaw with their own 
eyes the juſt foundations of the Lutheran doctrine. | 
RE 15 Ta. | | 
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To decide on the merits of Luther's tranſlation, 
would require not only an exact knowledge of the 
Hebrew and Greek, but alſo of the German lan. 
guage ; certainly it was — — and perſpicuous, and, 
beyond compariſon,. preferable to any ſcriptural 
publication which had before been known to the 
populace. It is probable that this work had many 
defects; but, that it was in the main faithful and 
ſound, may be fairly preſumed from the ſolid un- 
derſtanding, biblical learning, and multifarious 
knowledge of the author and his coadjutors. A 
more acceptable preſent could ſcarcely have been 
conferred on men, who were emerging out of dark- 
neſs; and the example being followed ſoon after by 
| reformers in other nations, the real knowledge of 
Scripture, if we take into the account the effects of 
the art of printing, was facilitated to a ſurpriſing 
egree. | 

The papacy ſaw all this, and ſighed indignant. 
Emſer, a doctor of Leipfic, endeavoured to 
depreciate the credit of Luther's verſion; and the 
popiſh princes, within the bounds of their reſpective 
dominions, ordered the work to be burnt. Nor 
was their reſentment appeaſed by the advices which 
Luther openly gave to their ſubjects, which was 
this, — patiently to bear their ſufferings without 
reſiſting their governors, but not to come forward 
voluntarily and deliver up their German bibles, nor 
to do any act, which might teſtify an approbat ion 
of the requiſitions of their ſuperiors on the occa- 

ſion. | | 
In the mean time, George of Saxony, incenſed at 
the growth of Lutheraniſm, and 2 
* with his nephew the elector, on account 
of his conduct, began to encourage the papal 
biſhops to exert themſelves in their reſpective dio. 
ceſes. Among theſe, John à Schleinig, 1 of 
iſnia, 
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Miſaia, commenced an epiſcopal viſitation in this 
ear, The elector refuſed not his conſent; too 

timid to withſtand openly the power of the pope- 
dom, and too conſcientious to undertake the deci- 
ſion of theological caſes, to which he confeſſed his 
knowledge to be inadequate, A long courſe of 
ſuperſtitious ſervility from his early years had en- 
feebled, in religious matters, the intellectual powers 
of this prince, which, 1n ſecular affairs, were juſtly 
looked on as exceedingly eminent. His labours 
and expenſe in the collection of relics had been 
aſtoniſhing; yet, amidſt all his ſuperſtitions, doubrs, 
and embarraſſments, he had conſtantly preſerved a 
ſecret predilection for ſomething of evangelical 
truth; and, on no occaſion would permit it to be 
opprefſed by ' violence, though through life he 
never openly ſupported it. Thus, in the courſe 
of divine Providence, the foundations of the refor- 
| mation 


..0 ot ou record a notable —_—_y Ln ms reſolute _ 
mination of thi prince to pro is ſubjects from 
cruelty. A ral noel of Schmeiedberg, in the — of 
Frederic, complained to the elector, that attempts had been made 
to carry him away by force to Stolpen, the place of the reſi- 
dence of the biſhop of Miſnia. This biſhop alſo, about the 
lame time, accuſed the faid clergyman of not appearing to a 
citation which he had ſent to him, and entreated the prince to 
compel” his ſubject to obedience. Frederic replied, that the 
grounds of the citation ought to have been ſtated; and that he 
would not permit his clergy to be taken by force, and carried 
ont of his dominions, without his knowledge and approbation. 
The fault of this clergyman appears to have been, that he 
laboured under the ſuſpicion of being married. Some other 
caſes of a like fort happened during this year. The biſhop 
remonſtrated ; but Frederic continued ſteady; and would allow 
no force to be employed againſt his clergy. Further, he 
defired the biſhop to appeal to him no more againſt them on the 
account of their being married. He might uſe, he ſaid, his 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdĩction againſt them if he pleaſed. The elector 
had learnt, that this tyrannical biſhop had ſhut up in a noiſome 
priſon three clergymen belonging to the diſtri of duke 
George; and had actually pur another to death. Seck 
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mation were laid in Germany by the preaching and 
expoſition of the word of God, with no more aid 
from the civil power than that of a connivance, 
firm indeed and unalterable, but ever bearing the 
marks of heſitation and indeciſion. That Frederic 
ſhould permit the biſhop of Miſnia, an avowed 
and profeſſional adverſary of Luther, to viſit the 
churches, might alarm .the minds of many; but it 
produced no miſchievous effects. He preached, 
he warned, he expoſtulated, through the dioceſe; 
but the papal arguments were now ſtale, inſipid, 
and ineffective. So much light had been diffuſed 
through Saxony, that this prelate's defence of 
maſſes, of communion in one kind, of the pope's 
authority and infallibility, and of the reſt of the 
- Romiſh tenets, appeared ridiculous to the laity, 
Other biſhops, with the conſent of the elector, 
made the fame peregrinations with the ſame effect; 
and it required all the power and rigour of the duke 
George to keep his own ſubjects within the bounds 
of papal obedience. So much more happy did the 
ſubjects of Frederic, who enjoyed liberty of con- 
ſcience, ſeem to be than themſelves, who remained 
papiſts by conſtraint ; and ſo much light, from the 
proximity of their ſituation, had they received con- 
cerning the nature of true religion *. 

But the difficulties of providing for the inſtruc- 
tion and edification of the Lutheran churches 
began now to be more and more apparent. It was 
not poſſible, that publick worſhip and the admi- 
nitration of the ſacraments could be conducted 
decently and in order without ſome plan of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline. - The court would do no more 
than grant a tacit protection to the paſtars ; and 
the great perſonal authority of Luther ſeemed to 
þe the only cement of union among thoſe who 


loved 
hir. Vin. 
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loved the Goſpel. It was eaſy to foreſee what 
feuds and diviſions might ariſe from fo uncertain 
and fluctuating a ſtate of the church; and there 
was no opportunity of forming a general ſynod of 
paſtors and elders, who might regulate the external 
ſtate of religion. On the one hand, the biſhops, 


and many of the clergy and monks who till 


adhered to the old ſyſtem, laboured to haraſs and 
perplex the minds of all ſerious inquirers after Di- 
vine truth; and on the other, many of the people 
panted for the benefit of a church order, more 
emancipated from ſuperſtitions, and better adapted 
to the evangelical ideas which they were continually 
receiving, either from reading the books or hearing 
the ſermons of Luther and his affociates. In this 
criſis the reformer was conſulted by the parochial 
clergy of ſome of the principal towns in Saxony, 
who approved. of the alterations which he had 
introduced into Wittemberg with the conſent of 
the inhabitants and the connivance of the elector, 
and who, therefore, were anxious to inquire and try 
whether improvements of a ſimilar kind might not 
be made in other places. This application gave 
riſe to a little treatiſe, which Luther, in the year 
1523, publiſhed and dedicated to- Nicolas Hauſ- 
man, the paſtor of Zwickau, whom the author 
revered very highly, as has been "—_ obſerved. 

erve. to be 
quoted, as it will ſufficiently explain the principles 


of the external reformation which . was gradually 


introduced into various parts of Germany where 
Lutberaniſm prevailed, and illuſtrate the cuſtoms 
of the churches while they were yet in an imperfe& 


ſtate of diſcipline. * Hitherto,” ſaid he, © by 


books and by preaching I have laboured among 


the people, to inform their minds, and to draw 
their hearts from falſe dependencies; thinking it a 


Chriſtian 


* 
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Chriſtian employment, if poſſible, to RAK wiry. 

our HANDS®* the abomination which Satan, 
the man of fin, had fet up in the holy place, ] 
have attempted nothing forcibly, nothing impe. 
riouſly; nor have I changed old cuſtoms ; being 
always afraid of doing miſchief, partly on account 
of thoſe who are weak in the faith, and cannot ſud. 
- denly be diveſted of old prejudices or induced to 
acquieſce in-new modes of worſhip, but principally 
becauſe of thoſe light and faſtidious ſpirits, who 
ruſh on without faith and without underſtanding, 
and delight in novelty only, and are preſently diſ- 
guſted, when the charms of novelty are ceaſed. 
In other ſubjects, perſons of this turn of mind are 
ſufficiently troubleſome; in religion, however, they 
are peculiarly ſo: till it is my duty to bear them, 
though my temper mult thereby be tried to the ut- 
moſt; — unleſs. indeed, I were to ceaſe all my attempts 
to ſpread the Goſpel among the public. But, as! 
now flatter myſelf that the hearts of many are both 
enlightened and ſtrengthened by the grace of God, 
and as the circumſtances require that ſcandals 
ſhould at length be removed out of the kingdom 
of Chriſt, we ought to attempt ſoniething in 1s 
NAME. Fot it is highly proper, that we ſhould 
conſult for the good of the few, left while we per- 
petually dread the levity and abuſes of the many, 
we ſhould do good to none; and left, while we 
dread future ſcandals, we ſhould confirm the geverat 
abominations. We will therefore endeavour in the 
ſacramental forms, ſo to regulate the uſe of them, 
that we may not only inſtruct the hearts of the 
-people, but alfo recommend a public adminiftra- 
tion of them, without pretending to impoſe our 
own ideas upon others. And we entreat the bre- 
thren heartily, through Jeſus Chriſt, that if ** 
| thing 
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thing better be revealed to them, they would ex- 
hibit it, that the public benefit may be conducted 


by public counſel.” — The whole paſſage ſeems to 


be a memorable evidence of that thoughtfulneſs 
and caution, which marked the conduct of this 
early reformer in all his public proceedings. On 
this plan he undertook tv remove ſome of the moſt 
flagrant abuſes in baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
and to recommend communion in both kinds, 


' at the ame time that he till tolerated, till a more 


favourable opportunity occurred, many leſſer matters 
not directly ſinful, though inconvenient and uſeleſs: 
for the zeal of Luther, like that of St. Paul, 
exerted all its vehemence on the eſſentials of fal- 
vation, — real faith, and real piety. In externals and 
ceremonious ſubjects, he would, to many proteſtants, 

r too remiſs, eſpecially to thoſe who have not 


ap 
conſidered ſo much, as he did, the danger of necdleſs 


diviſions. | 

He complained, however, of an evil in the great 
church at Wittemberg, which it was not in his 
power to rectify, namely, the celebration of private 
maſſes, in which the very eſſence of religious mer- 
chandiſe and religious impoſture conſiſted *. It is 
not eaſy to exculpate the elector of Saxony on this 
article, as he muſt have well known the danger and 
miſchief of the traffic; but he appears either not 
to have had the fortitude to oppoſe the abomina- 
tion, or, what is more probable, to have had ſome 
method of pacifying his conſcience in tolerating the 
nuiſance. | Not long after, it pleaſed God to re- 
move by death ſome of the more obſtinate canons 
of Wittemberg, and Luther found an opportunity 


ol gradually annihilating this great bulwark of po- 


pery. 


* By means of theſe maſſes, thoſe who had money could ſecure 
to themſelves the favour of God, in their journeys, voyages, and 
ſuch like, and even after death, Luth. Op. IL 348. | 
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pery. Neither did it eſcape the ſagacity of our 
reformer, that the alterations which were daily taking 
place, in conſequence of the proteſtant doctrines, 
would in many inſtances be attended with a dan. 
gerous redundance of eccleſiaſtical revenue. The 
monaſteries and colleges would ſoon be deſerted, 
and 1t was not probable that new inhabitants would 
ſucceed the old ones. Luther foreſaw, that much 
ſcandal and great abuſes might ariſe from this cir. 
cumſtance, unleſs certain effectual precautions were 
taken in due time, to prevent the ſuperfluous 
money from becoming a temptation to the rapa- 
city or covetouſneſs of worldly-minded men. He 
therefore publiſhed his thoughts freely on this 
delicate ſubject reſpecting the proper application of 
eccleſiaſtical property, and thereby, as might be 
expected, gave prodigious offence to the papal party. 
The little tract is in the German language, and has 
been called the couMON TREASURY, becauſe he 
Propoſed that a fort of common treaſury ſhould be 
made of the above-mentioned ecclefiaſtical revenues, 
and be applied to the erection of ſchools and hol- 
pitals, the maintenance of ' preachers, and other 
pious and laudable objects. Luther, for merely 
giving this advice, was accuſed of ſetting up himſelt 
by his own private authority as the ſupreme law- 
giver, and alſo of attempting to gratify the German 
Princes with the plunder of the church *. But 
there is not the leaſt foundation for either of theſe 
charges. | | 
During theſe unceaſing efforts of the reformer to 

promote the glory of God in the recovery and 
_ eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian liberty, his grand adver- 

fary, George duke of Saxony, had rouſed every 

nerve in oppoſition to the good cauſe, and, 15 
i „ | tin 
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tinual exertions in ſupport of the declining credit 
of the papal ſyſtem, manifeſted his bigoted attach- 
ment to that corrupt communion. This faithful 
ſon of the Romiſh church, having in vain endea- 
youred, by repeated remonſtrances, to perſuade the 
elector to uſe his authority in repreſſing the new 
religion, reſolved to try whether he might not have 
better ſucceſs with John duke of Saxony, the bro- 
ther of Frederic, In a letter written with his own 
hand, he complained heavily to this prince of the 
heretical tranſactions at Wittemberg and Zwickau, 
and of the remiflneſs of his brother the elector. 
The faithful clergy were inſulted, and even pelted 
with ſtones, while thoſe of the Lutheran ſect mar- 
ried wives, and wrote books in defence of the mar- 
riages of the monks. There were even ſome who 
were deſtitute of all religion, and denied the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. All theſe evils, he faid, 
proceeded from the novel doctrines of the arch- 
heretic; and gave him the more pain, ſince he had 
found the contagion was ſpreading among his own 
ſubjects. He concluded with beſeeching his ne- 
phew John to do his utmoſt to convince the 
elector Frederic, how abſolutely neceſſary it was 
become that he ſhould clear himſelf of the ſuſpicion 
of hereſy, either by puniſhing the innovators, or at 
leaſt openly expreſſing his diſapprobation of their 
proceedings. He would gladly concur with his 
two nephews in ſuppreſſing the growing miſchief, 
and had more to ſay on this ſubject. To this 
exhortation, John duke of Saxony, who will ſhortly 
to have been a ſtaunch proteſtant, and who 

well knew how fruitleſs would be any attempt to 
argue witli his prejudiced uncle, returned no more 
than a conciſe and civil reply, — that he would not 
fail to communicate with his brother the elector, 
and would be ready to pay due attention to any 
1 13 further 
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further advice the duke George might think proper 
to give. 8 

But George, the moſt determined bigot of the 
age, was not ſatisfied with uſing perſuafions only, 
He had recourſe to what he ſuppoſed more effica- 
cious methods of ſecuring the unity of the church. 
Under the authority of the emperor, and in concert 
with Aleander and other enemies of the refor. 
mation, he had procured the ſevere edi& of Nu- 
remberg*, and was labouring in every way he 
could deviſe to render it effective. It was in obe- 
dience to the ſpecial directions of this edict that the 
biſhops. began their penal and coercive viſitations; 
and it was under the ſanction of the ſame tyrannical 
meaſure, that George, by impriſonments and other 
cruelties, ſupported, through. every part of his own 
territory, the eccleſiaſtical inquifitions. Moreover, 
this active zealot, to render his plans of perſecution | 
more extenſive, tried once more, by a literary cor- 
reſpondence, to obtain the co-operation of the 
elector of Saxony. He ſaid, the reputation of that 
wiſe prince was ſuffering from a want of vigorous 
animadverſion on the apoſtate clergy: he had 
heard, during his ſtay at Nuremberg, many reports 
of the profane doctrines and irregular practices of 


the ſchiſmatics under Frederic's Juriſdiction: and 


to be brief, he neither underſtood, nor wiſhed to 
underſtand, all the obſcure hints which, were thrown 
out ta the diſadvantage of his nephew. 

Upon the ele&tor's demanding an explanation of 


this inuendo, he owned, that he had not heard of 


any ſpecific charge being made againſt the perſon 


.of Frederic, but that nevertheleſs numbers of 


people expreſſed their aftaniſhment, that ſa good a 


prince ſhould tolerate the hereſy and diſobedience 


even of his own: profeſſors and teachers. A * 
. | 2 and 
* Seck, 190. See alſo the note in p. 622 of this Vol. 
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and ex : monk at Eiſlenberg, named Gabrielt, was 


ſaid to be a principal inſtigator of all this miſchief. 
Moreover, they accuſed Carolſtadt of being mar- 
ried, and Melancthon of doing ſuch things as the 
very Huſſites would have held in abhorrence. The 


duke George proteſted that the hearing of theſe 


things gave him the greateſt concern; and he hear- 
tily wiſhed that thoſe, who boaſted of having 
cauſed ſo much evangelical light in the electorate 
of Frederic, had been preaching their Goſpel at 
Conſtant inople; for he was ſure they had brought 
upon their prince, now in his old age, abundance of 
ignominious reflections. He concluded with ear- 
neſtly exhorting the elector to puniſh moſt ſeverely 
the refractory monks and prieſts, and thereby give 
proof of his piety and regard to duty. 

The elector replied conciſely, but with great 
prudence and moderation, He had hoped, he 
laid, that the duke his uncle on ſuch an occaſion 
would have behaved like a friend and a Chriſtian; 
that he would not have given credit to ſlanderous 
reports, but have 2 him from the charge of 
countenancing irreligion and impiety. Reports of 
that ſort were to be deſpiſed, and their puniſhment 
left to the Almighty. He himſelf ſhould never 
approve any thing that was contrary to the honour 
of God, the ſound judgment of the holy fathers, 
and the ſalvation of mankind: and as to thoſe who 
were guilty in theſe reſpects, it was at their own 
penl, they muſt take the conſequences; and ſhould 
they prove to be his own ſubjects, he would af- 
ſuredly puniſh them, when convicted of having done 
any thing illegal. | 
. He confeſſed, it was true that Luther had returned 
to Wittemberg, but then it was without the prince's 
leave; and it was alſo well known that the prince 


| t See Appendix, Gabriel. 
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had never undertaken to defend his, doctrine. He 
{aid he had many other obſervations to make in reply, 
but he was -afraid of being troubleſome to the 
duke;—he therefore concluded with entreating him 
never to ſuppoſe it poſſible that he could be dil. 
inclined to give the utmoſt attention to every pro. 
poſal which tended to promote the glory of God 
and Chriſtian charity. 1 8 

Thus this wiſe prince, by avoiding a fruitleſs 
contention on the wm in diſpute, and by return. 
ing a diſcreet anſwer. which conſiſted chiefly in 
general declarations, adhered with conſiſtence and 
dignity to his own cautious maxims, and effectually 
fruſtrated the inhuman deſigns of a fincere, but 
barbarous perſecutor, | 

The reader will, however, underſtand, that it 
was only fo far as the juriſdiction of the elector of 


Saxony extended that the deſigns of George were 


fruſtrated. The mild and decorous language of 
Frederic ſeems indeed to have abated ſomewhat of 
the fury of the duke in the courſe of their epiſto- 
lary conflict, but to have produced no durable or 
fubſtantial change on his mind in favour of reaſon, 
humanity, and Chriſtian hberty. He continued 
to perſecute with unrelenting cruelty thoſe clergy 
of his own diſtrict who were in the leaſt diſpoſed 


to Lutheraniſm, and likewiſe all perſons who ven- 


tured to communicate at the Lord's ſupper in both 
kinds: he recalled from the ſchools and univerſities, 
wherever he ſuppoſed the contagion of the new 


doctrines prevailed, all the ſtudents who were un- 


der his power or influence; and he purchaſed, with 
a view to deſtroy Luther's verſion of the New Tel- 
tament, as many copies of it as he could collect, 
and ſeverely puniſhed ſuch of his ſubjects as refuſed 
to deliver them up. Emboldened by theſe rigorous 


raged 
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d againſt the Lutherans with increaſed violence 
and rancour. The pulpits in Leipfic reſounded 
with vindictive declamation ; and the biſhops in 
their viſitations denounced the moſt cruel puniſn- 
ments againſt all who ſhould dare either to read 
Luther's tranſlation, or to go into the neighbouring 
diſtrict of the elector of Saxony for the purpoſe of 
hearing the ſermons of the reformers. The blind 
perſecutors were not then aware how com- 
pletely they were defeating their own deſigns by 
theſe cruelties. The ſeminaries of education at 
Leipfic were more and more deſerted : the young 
ſcholars, impelled by curioſity, a thirſt of know- 
ledge, or a hatred. of compulfion, fled to Wit- 
temberg, now become famous for rational inquiry 
and Chriſtian liberty, 

The papal hiſtorian Maimbourg confeſſes, that 
Luther's tranſlations of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament were remarkably elegant, and in general 
ſo much approved, that they were read by almoſt 
every body throughout Germany. Women of the 
firſt diſtinction Fudied them with the moſt in- 
duſtrious and perſevering attention, and obſtinately 
deſended the tenets of the reformer againſt biſhops, 
monks, and catholic doctors v. — Hence the ne- 
ceſſity of ſome ſpeedy anTiDoTES, which might 
tefiſt the ravages of ſuch contagiovs publications. 

Jerom Emſer t, a Leipſic doctor, and a coun- 
ſellor of the duke George, was fixed upon as beſt 
qualified to furniſh THESE. This champion of 
the papacy firſt publiſhed his puerile, but calum- 
nious — on Luther's New Teſtament; and 
afterwards, through the encouragement of George 
and two biſhops, produced what was called 
A correct Tranflation' of the New Teſtament into 

German, but which, in fact, was little more than 
| | a a tran» 
\* Maimb. Sect. 5 1. + See Appendix. Emſer. 
Vor, IV. a T: x -. * 
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a tranſcript of Luther's labours, ſome alterations 
in favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romiſh 
church excepted. The performances of Emſer, a 
far as they were his own, were deemed contemptible 
in the higheſt degree, on account of the malignant 
cavilling diſpoſition of their. author, and alſo of 
his extreme ignorance of the German language, 
It would be loft time to detain the reader with 
inſtances either of his wretched verbal criticiſms, 
or of his hackneyed unwarrantable objections to 
the reformer's doctrine of faith and works. There 
are, however, two circumſtances relative to this 
buſineſs, which may deſerve to be briefly men- 
tioned, as they tend to characterize moſt diſtindly 
the ſpirit of thoſe adverſaries with whom a re- 
former had to contend in the time of-Luther. 

1. Such were the prejudices and the blindness 
of George of Saxony, that as ſoon as Emſer's ver- 
ſion of the New Teſtament was ready for pub- 


A. p. lication, he iſſued a proclamation, in which he 
1527, treated Luther and his diſciples with the moſt vi- 


rulent and comumelious language: he not only 
reprobated his opinions in general, but alſo re- 
proached him for being the real author of all the 
exceſſes, ſeditions, and mutinies, which had lately 
happened among the people; and in particular, laid 
great ſtreſs on the miſchief which he had done to 


| Chriſtianity by his verſion of the New Teſtament: 


in prohibiting the uſe of which, he ſaid, © he afted 
in obedience to the late edi of Nuremberg, agree- 
ably to what was the acknowledged duty of every 
German prince.“ 

2. The other circumſtance reſpects the avowed 


| declarations of Entſer, —** That he had confuted 


Luther's interpretations of the Scriptures, and op- 
poſed to them his own, conſtantly. following that 
ſenſe of any paſſage which the church approved. 


That, however, he was by no means convinced of 


the 
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the expediency of truſting the Scriptures with the 


ignorant multitude: The facred writings were an 
abyſs in whoſe depths. even the, moſt learned men 
had often been loſt,” * If the laity,“ ſaid he, 
« would but take my advice, I would recommend 
it to them rather to aim at a holy life, than to 
ſtudy the Scriptures. The Scriptures are committed 
to the learned; and to them only.” 
This needs no comment. 


Amidſt the rough tteatment which Luther met 


with from Emſer and his patrons, he derived, like 
St. Paul; abundant conſolation from reflecting how 
much the knowledge of the Bible was ſpreading 
among the people, whatever the cauſe might be, 
and even though a ſpirit of envy and ſtrife and 
oppoſition was the undoubted motive of his ene- 
mies. — I would have been glad, ſays he, © to 
have ſeen any one of the popiſh adherents. dare to 
come forward and tranſlate, without the help of 
Luther's verſion; a fingle epiſtle of St. Paul, or one 
of the prophets; They would have made fine work 
of it; as may be ſeen from the few places where the 
Dreſden impoſtor“ has altered my Teſtament. In 
fact he has left out my preface, inſerted his own, 
and then fold my tranſlation almoſt word for word. 
If any-perſons ſuſpect my-veracity, let them compare 
my book with the production of this plagiary, and 


they will ſoon be convinced who was the real tranſ- 


lator. It was ſufficiently vexatious to ſee the duke 
of Saxony proſcribe my verſion, and direct Emſer's 


to be read, when they are really one and the fame. 
The above- mentioned patchwork of this writer, 


where he undertakes to mend my tranſlation, is not 
worthy of notice, and therefore 1 have determined 
not to produce a ſyllable in print againſt what, he 
calls his verſion. In the mean time I cannot but 


look 
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look with a ſmile of admiration on thoſe very 


WISE ONES, Who calumniate and condemn my 


Teſtament, merely becauſe it comes before the 
public under the name of Luther; but I pretend 
not to eſtimate the merits of thoſe who ſteal the 
writings of others, affix their own names to them, 
and 1n this fraudulent way extend their reputation 
among the people, There is a juſt Judge who 
will ſee to this. The beſt revenge which I can 
wiſh for is, that though Luther's name is ſup- 
preſſed, and that of his adverſary put in its 
place, yet Luther's book is read, and thus the 
defign of his labours is promoted by his very 
enemies *.“ 


Though the bitterneſs, activity, and perſeverance 
of George of Saxony, has ſecured to him an infa- 
mous precedence among the perſecutors of thoſe 
times, yet there were not wanting inſtances of the 
exerciſe of ſimilar zeal and barbarity in ſupport 
of the popedom. Henry duke of Brunſwic is 
numbered among the princes who followed his 
example; and a the emperor's brother, Ferdinand 
archduke of Auſtria, This latter iſſued a ſevere 
edict to prevent the publication of Luther's tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, which had ſoon gone through 
ſeveral editions; and he forbad all the ſubjects of 
his Imperial majeſty to have any copies either of 
that or of any of Luther's books. In Flanders the 
perſecution appears to have been extreme. Many, 
on account of their adherence to Lutheraniſm, 
were put to death, or deprived of their property, by 
the moſt ſummary and tyrannical proceedings. At 
Antwerp the monks were remarkably favourable to 
the reformation, Many of them ſuffered. death 
with patience and firmneſs; others were puniſhed 
in various ways, after having, through long im- 

| | priſonment 
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priſonment and the dread of loſing their lives, been 
compelled to recant. | 

In nothing but their ZEAL did Luther imitate 
either the civil or the eccleſiaſtical perſecutors of 
the proteſtants. He was now at open war with 
the pope, his cardinals, and his biſhops; but, on 
his part, it was entirely a war of reaſon and argu- 
ment. From all his numerous or moſt acrimonious 


| publications, not a ſingle line has been produced 


where he wiſhes or recommends force or violence, 
in the ſmalleſt degree, to be uſed againſt the 

ſons of his enemies, However, in preportion as 
the tempeſt thickened and grew daily more dan- 


gerous, our reformer ſtood in need of freſh ſupplies 


of courage and activity. His opponents were 
powerful, and meditated the extirpation both of 
the teacher and his diſciples, Their cars were deaf 
to the expoſtulations of reaſon, and their hearts 
hardened againſt the cries of humanity, Wherever 
the barbarous inquiſitors had the civil power on 
their fide, nothing but the apprehenſion of being 
condemned at the awful tribunal of the pus 
ono could ſuſpend the uplifted hand of perſe- 
cution, On this apprehenſion was grounded the 
invariable maxim of the Romiſh policy, namely, to 
keep the Scriptures from the people, to darken their 
underſtanding, and to implant in their minds an 
implicit confidence in the corrupt dogmas of their 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 

It was therefore the wiſdom and the duty of 
Martin Luther to adopt a directly oppoſite ſyſtem 
of conduct; and few men have been more admi- 
nbly qualified to inculcate important truths on the 
minds of the people, Diſtinct in his conceptions, 
eloquent in expreſſing them, and fearleſs of danger, 
he confounded his adverſaries, inſtructed the igno- 


fant, and every day brought proſelytes to the fim- 
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he wrote, with almoſt unexampled induſtry. He 
placed the controverted points in various lights, 
and often overwhelmed his adverſaries with the 
rapidity of his productions. | 

This determined oppoſition to the hierarchy 
provoked the indignation of the papal adherents, 
and was, no doubt, the immediate cauſe of many 
cruel and ſanguinary proceedings, both of the civil 
and the eccleſiaſtical powers. Nothing could be 
more natural than that Antichriſt ſhould become 


more furious and unrelenting, as its empire dimi- 


niſhed and ſeemed haſtening to deſtruction. The 
conſideration of the ſufferings of the godly deeply 
afflicted the mind of Luther; but there was no 
other vengeance which he dared to inflict beyond 
that of expoſing the unreaſonableneſs, the igno- 
rance, the abſurdities, and the blaſphemies of his 
enemies. He might eaſily have excited the leading 
characters among his countrymen to hoſtility and 
rebellion, and ſtill more eafily the common people 
to ſedition and mutiny; but ſuch conduct would 
have been directly inconſiſtent with every part of 
his practice, as well as every article of his creed, 
In obedience to the ſacred injunctions, he preached 
ſubmiſſion to authority, and himſelf conſtantly 
exemplified bis doctrine; he aſſailed men's under- 
ſtandings ox LY; and while the infatuated papiſts, 
by multiplied and augmented ſeverities, endea- 
voured to check the operation of his labours, he 
manfully perſevered in the ſame courſe of legal and 
rational appoſition: and though it was impoſſible 
that he ſhould ngt thereby have rendered the ſpirit 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſtill more malignant and 

| putrageous, it was nevertheleſs his uninterrupted 
conſolation to reflect, that his cauſe was the cauſe 
of God and his Chriſt; that he had wielded no 
| | weapon 


you of the Goſpel. He converſed, he preached, | 
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weapon in the conflict but that of the Divine 
Word; and that while his own life, and the lives of 
his aſſociates, were every moment in the moſt im- 
minent peril through the barbarous zeal of his 

ecutors, he was in the mean time undermining 
the very principles of perſecution itſelf, and paving 
the way for their total extinction. 

This bold reformer was never content to remain 
purely on the defenſive. Beſides his numerous 
exhortations and expoſitions of different parts of 
the Scriptures, we find him conſtantly making | 
attacks on the eſſential doctrines and uſages of the | 
Romiſh communion. In the courſe of the preſent A. p. 

ear, beſides his tranſlation. of the Bible, he pub- 1522. 

liſhed ſeveral tracts in the German language; the 

moſt elaborate of which is entitled, Martin Luther, 

Againſt the order, falſely called, the eccleſiaſtical . ö 
order of pope and biſhops. — In this work he ſtyles L 
himſelf ſimply the PpRRACchER. He was ſtripped, | 
he ſaid, by the pope's bulls, of the titles of prieſt | 
and doctor, which however he willingly reſigned, 

having no deſire to retain any mark of diſtinction 
that was conferred. by papal authority, 

Le biſhops,” ſaid he, © revile me as a heretic, 
but I regard you not, I can prove that I have a 
much greater claim to the title of Preacher, than 
ye can that ye anſwer the ſcriptural deſcription of 
biſhops, Nor have I any doubt, but that Chriſt, 
in the por day of account, will teſtify to the truth 
of my doctrine, which indeed is not mine, but that 
of God and the Spirit of the Lord. Your outs 
rageops violence can profit you nothing: the more 

ye give way to this inſanity, the more ſteady and 
determined, through God's help, ſhall be my oppo- 
ſition. Nay, though ye ſhould kill me, Ye men 
of blogd, ye will not deſtroy this docttine as long 
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as Chriſt lives. Moreover, I foreſee there will be 
an end of your tyranny and your murders.” 

Further, ſince ye are open enemies of the truth, 
I tell] you plainly, that for the future I will not 
deign to ſubmit my doctrine either to your judg- 
ment or to that of an angel from heaven. Surely 
I have already ſhown ſufficient humility in offering 
myſelf three times for examination at the laſt Diet 
of Worms; —and all to no purpoſe. I ſhall now 
go on and diſcharge my duty as a preacher. It is 
at men's peril if they reject my doctrine, for it is of 
God; I repeat it, it is of God. 

* In one word, Sirs, this is my reſolution. As 
long as I live, my attacks on your abominations 
ſhall grow bolder and fiercer. I will make no 
truce with you, And if ye flay me, ye ſhall ſtill 
be farther from peace, . As the prophet Hoſea ſays, 
I] will be unto you as a lion, as a leopard by the 
way.“ My moſt earneſt wiſh is, that ye ſhould 
repent; but if ye will not repent, there muſt be 
perpetual war between us. I ſhall put my truſt in 


God, and not care one ſtraw for your hatred; and 


ve will be in danger every moment of falling un- 
der the heavy judgment of the Divine diſpleaſure.” 


The author then proceeds to ſhow how much 


thoſe were to be valued who were biſhops indeed, 
and governed their flocks according to the rules 
preſcribed by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus; and 
how exceedingly oppoſite to the apoſtolical ſtandard 
was the general character of the biſhops of his own 
time. They were 1gnorant, debauched, and tyran- 
nical; enemies to the Goſpel and the truth; ido- 
laters, who followed - the traditions of men, and 
worſhipped the pope. The monaſteries and col- 
legiate churches were become, in a great meaſure, 


© theatres of uſeleſs ceremonies, © I wiſh,” ſays he, 


« that 
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« that where there are now a hundred monaſtenes, 
there was but one; and that of a hundred collegiate 
churches, there were left but one or two, and that 
theſe were uſed as ſeminaries of education for 
Chriſtian youth. For however holy theſe inſti- 
tutions may ſeem to be in their external appearance, 
they abound with hypocritical and Satanic corrup- 
tions: nor is it poſſible to prevent them from being 
the road to Hell, unleſs the pure Goſpel ſhould be 
conſtantly preached and taught as the governing 
principle, forming and eftabliſhing the Chriſtian 
character, through the exerciſes of temptation and 
the croſs, with a lively faith and hope.” 

The author likewiſe reprobates, in the moſt 
lowing terms, the pride, luxury, avarice, and 
licentiouſneſs of the dignified eccleſiaſtics. Their 
boaſted chaſtity and continence was all pretence, 
and was the ſource of infinite miſchief to young 
perſons. The biſhops would not marry, but were 
allowed to have as many harlots as they pleaſed. 
They went about with prodigious pomp and a nu- 
merous retinue; and ruined the ſouls of the poor, 
often driven to deſpair by their tyrannical excom- 
munications, while their greedy officials, like Verres 
of old, tortured their bodies after they had plun- 
dered them of their property. 

But,“ ſays he, the moſt atrocious and moſt 
miſchievous poiſon of all .the papal uſages is thar, 
where the pontiff, in his bulls of indulgence, grants 
a full remiſſion of fins. Chriſt, in the gth of 


Matthew, did not ſay to the ſick of the palſy, * Put 


money into this box,” but Son, be of good cheer, 
thy fins are forgiven thee.” No words nor con- 
ceptions can reach the atrocity and abomination of 
this Satanic invention: for through this mean the 
people are ſeduced from the purity and ſimplicity 


of that faith which, by relying on the gracious 


promiſes 
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promiſes of God, alone juſtifies and obtains remiſ- 
ſion of fins; and they are led to put their truſt in 
the pope's bulls, or in paying certain preſcribed 
ſums of money, or in their own works and fatis- 
factions. | 
I do therefore earneſtly intreat the Chriſtian 
reader, through. our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, not to 
expect moderation in me while I ſpeak on this 
ſubject, rouſed as my ſpirit is with a juſt and 
rational reſentment. Surely every Chriſtian muſt 
be grieved to the very bottom of his heart, when he 
is daily compelled to ſee and put up with ſuch 
impudent and outrageous blaſphemy againſt God. 
The biſhops, on account of this oxE thing, deſerve 
far greater ſeverity than I have ever uſed in all that 
I have ſaid of them. Nay, the ſtrongeſt language 
which I could poſſibly uſe, when my feelings are 
| moſt vehement and indignant with reflecting on 
[ the inſanity of ſuch proceedings, would not reach 
| the one thouſandth part of their aggravated guilt, 
I However, let no man ſuppoſe that what I now ſay 
againſt theſe eccleſiaſtical tyrants is applicable to a 
found ſtate of the church, or to true biſhops or 
good paſtors. Our preſent rulers are not biſhops; 
they know nothing of the duty of a biſhop; they 
are wolves and murderers; they are the Antichrilts 
of the apoſtle; they would ruin mankind, and ex- 
tinguiſh the Goſpel, I wiſh to ſpeak plainly, and, 
as it were, to perform the office of a public herald ; 
and to make it manifeſt every where; that the 
biſhops, who at preſent govern the greateſt part of 
the world, are not of God's appointment, but have 
the foundation of their authority in the traditions 

Hh ; of men and the deluſions of Satan.“ 
| Further, in the body of this ſpirited performance 
| Luther's the author inſerts what he calls the BULL AND 
| u. aEFORMATION OF LUTHER, in conternptuous 
| 5 imitation 
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imitation and defiance of the papal bulls. It is to this 
effect: All perſons who ſpend their lives and 
fortunes, and every faculty they poſſeſs, in endea- 
youring to overturn and extinguiſh the preſentdiabo- 
lical conſtitution and government of the biſhops, are 
to be eſteemed as true Chriſtians, fighting for the 
Goſpel in oppoſition to the miniſters of Satan, 
And though they may not abſolutely ſucceed in their 
attempts, yet are they bound openly to condemn 
the ſaid epiſcopal conſtitution, and to ſet their faces 


againſt it as an abomination. For whoever exhibits 


a voluntary obedience and ſubjection to that im- 
pious and tyrannical ſyſtem, is ſo far a ſoldier of 
Satan, and at open war with the holy laws of God.” 

This is one of thoſe paſſages in the writings of 
Luther, which has given great offence to the pa- 
piſts*, and has been produced by them as a direct 
—4 of the ſeditious ſpirit of the Saxon reformer. 

he reader of their animadverſions would have 
been enabled to form a better judgment of the 
truth of their charge, and alſo of the candour and 
impartiality of thoſe who made it, had they faith- 


fully ſubjoined, as the caſe required, Luther's own 


diſtin and expreſs illuſtration of his meaning. 
Immediately after the declaration contained in his 


bull, he proceeds thus: — ** Theſe propoſitions TI . 


undertake to prove, even at the tribunal of Al- 
mighty God, by unanſwerable arguments. The 
apoſtle Pau] directs Titus to ordain biſhops in 
every city; men, who ſhould each of them be 
blameleſs, the huſband of one wife, and whoſe cha- 
racter ſhould agree with the reſt of his deſcriptiont. 
Such then is the mind of the Holy Spirit, ſpeaking 
by the apoſtle Paul in the cleareſt terms. I call 
then on the biſhops to defend themſelves. They 
are at iſſue, not with me, but with the apoſtle _ 
U 8 
5 Cochlzus, + Tit. chap. I. and II. 
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and the Holy Spirit, which, as Stephen ſaid, they 
always reſiſt, Is it not plain that theſe are the 
whoſe mouths muſt be ſtopped, becauſe they ſub. 
vert whole houſes, and teach things which they 
ought not, for filthy lucre's ſake ? © 

t Nevertheleſs, it ſhould always be carefully ob- 
ſerved, that when I ſpeak of overturning or ex- 
tiaguiſhing the reign of the biſhops, I would by no 
means be underſtood as though this reſolution ſhould 


be brought about by the ſword, or by force, or by 


any ſpecies of tumultuary violence and compulſion: 
ſuch deſtructive methods are totally inapplicable to 
this important buſineſs, which is indeed the cauſe of 
God. The. kingdom of Antichriſt, according to 
the prophet Daniel's prediction, muſt be broken 
WITHOUT HAND *; that is, the Scriptures will be 
underſtood by and by, and every one will ſpeak and 


preach againſt the papal tyranny from the Word of 


God; until TH1s MAN OF SIN 1s deſerted by all his 


adherents, and dies of himſelf. This is the true Chriſ- 
tian way of deſtroying him; and to promote this end, 


we ought to exert every nerve, encounter every 
danger, and undergo every loſs and inconyenience,” 


During this vehement exerciſe of the voice and 
pen of Luther on the one hand, and the ſufferings 
of the proteſtants from the ſharp ſword of per- 
ſecution on the other, the Word of God was 
preached, with much ſucceſs, in ſeveral parts of 


Germany, particularly at Nuremberg, at Francfort 


on the Maine, at Ulm, and at Halle in Swabia. At 
Milberg the' Goſpel was taught by the learned 
proteſtant reformer John Draco ; alſo at Bremen 
and Magdeburg by two fugitive Auguſtine monks, 
one of whom had ſtolen out of his priſon at 
Antwerp, and the other had been forced to leave 
SS 5 HFalber- 
* Dan. viii. 25, | 
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Halberftadt. At Zerbſt, the fineſt city in the 
principality of Anhalt, Luther himſelf preached to 
a crowded audience in the Auguſtine monaſtery, 
with great effect on the minds of the people. The 
reformation- was begun, likewiſe, at Stettin and 
Sunda, two very flouriſhing market-towns in the 
anterior Pomerania. The former, at the requeſt 
of their own inhabitants, received two paſtors from 
Wittemberg : at the latter, unfortunately, the Goſ- 
pel was diſgraced by the riotous proceedings of the 
tumultuous populace, who broke to pieces the 
images of the ſaints, and drove the monks from their 
monaſteries in one day. A Daniſh domeſtic of 
Luther's appears to have ſown the firſt ſeeds of 
Evangelical truth at Stolpen in the hinder Pome- 
rania, Cnophius and Bugenhagius were ſchool- 
maſters of ſuch great reputation at Treptow, that 
numerous pupils, not only from the neighbourin 

towns, but even from Livonia and Weſtphalia, 
came in queſt of their inſtructions. Both theſe 
learned men, however, were ſo perſecuted on ac- 
count of their Lutheran principles, that Bugen- 
hagius repaired to Wittemberg ; and Cnophius, with 
his Livonian ſcholars alſa, left Treptow, applied 


himſelf to the miniſtry, travelled to Riga, Revel, © 
and Dolpat, and in all thoſe great cities, particu- 


larly Riga, inveighed againſt the popiſh abuſes, 
and preached the leading doctrines of Chriſtianity 
with much animation and fidelity. A turbulent 
colleague of Cnophius's inſtigated the inhabitants 
of Riga to commit various exceſſes, ſimilar to 
thoſe which had taken place at Wittemberg, through 
the indiſcretion and violence of Carolſtadt. Lu- 
ther heard of the confuſion, and wrote to the bre- 
thren there with the wiſdom and affection of an 
apoſtle. © The leading doctrine,“ ſaid he, © of 
all Chriſtians, is faith in Chriſt; and the ſecond 

is 
* Comm, de Luth. cxxxix, c 
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is, love to our neighbour. But as to the ſelling 
of indulgences, worſhipping of ſaints, and every 
other contrivance, which would make works the 
foundation of the ſalvation of our ſouls; avoid 


and fly from all ſuch wm as from the moſt im- 


| mediate and deadly poiſon. Moreover, ſound 


Chriſtians manifeſt their piety, by preſerving their 
faith entire, their love unfeigned, and their hope 
of ſalvation ſure, whatever afflitions may attend 
the open profeſſion of religion; and not by aboliſhing 
ſuch external ceremonies of human invention as 
may be allowed to remain without ſcandal or a 


breach of the divine commandments*.” In the 


ſame letter he pronounced the Livonians truly 
bappy, in having embraced the ſalutary doctrines 
of Chriſtianity with fo much ſincerity and delight, 
They inhabited, as it were, the extremities of the 
world, and had great reaſon to rejoice that the 
Goſpel had reached them ; but they muſt not, 
he told them, expect to be free from perſecution. 
He foreſaw its approach; he exhorted them to 
behave with Chriſtian-fortitude and patience under 
trials; and endeavoured, by ſuitable advice in ge- 
neral, to prepare their minds for the affſictive diſ- 


cipline they might have to undergo. AT PRESENT 


indeed they might congratulate themſelves on a 
comparative view of their ſituation with Germany, 
where the friends of, evangelicat liberty were 
grievouſly oppreſſed with the blaſphemies of the 
Popiſh princes and eccleſiaſtics, with ſentences of 
pains and penalties, and even with fire and ſword 
and bonds. | Pt 

It appears from one of Luther's letters t, that 
even the Friezelanders had deſired paſtors to 


de ſent to them from Wittemberg, and that 


Hamburgl 


* Lib, II. Epiſt. and Meleh. Adam. in Cnophio. 
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Hamburgh had openly renounced the papal 
juriſdiction. : | 

Caſpar Hedio, Martin Bucer, and John Oeco- 
lampadius, are names famous 1n the hiſtory of the 
reformation ; and theſe ſervants of God were 


teaching the reformed religion in Alſace and 


Swiſſerland about the ſame time#®. 

Who can/doubt but there might be made a 
moſt valuable ſelection of inſtructive facts and cir- 
cumſtances relative to the expulſion of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, and the firſt appearances of evan- 
gelical light, during the former part of this century, 
among the different nations of Europe? Much 


time, however, and perſeverance would be requifite 


for the execution of ſuch a work. Many of the 
neceſſary authentic documents lie almoſt buried 
in obſcurity and oblivion: and as they have not 
been judged proper for general hiſtory, or even 
worthy of it, the difficulty of collecting them in- 
creaſes every day. _ | 

To compare with any degree of accuracy the 
contemporary advancement of the dawnings of re- 
formation in different places is no eaſy taſk ; but 
ſo much, if I miſtake nor, is pretty manifeſt from 
this brief account, as may ſatisfy us, that the ſpirit 
of religious inquiry was greater, and the external 
progrels at leaſt of ſound doctrine more rapid in 
many towns and diſtricts than in the eleQorate of 
Saxony itſelf, We have frequently adverted to the 
reaſon of this; namely, the exceſſive caution of the 
elector himſelf, and the peculiar circumſtances in 
which this pious prince was placed during the be- 
ginning of Luther's conflict with the Romiſh 
hierarchy. His maxims of mere connivance were 
found inſufficient for the ſupport of the reformers 
and their diſciples. Many of his ſubjects were 
| + advanced 

See Appendix, for Sickingen; and Croneberg. 
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advanced in ſcriptural knowledge, and liſtened to 
evangelical preaching with gladneſs; but they were 


not defended by the civil power from the tyranny of 


the eccleſiaſtics; much leſs were they encouraged in 
their religious purſuits by avowed declarations of 
Frederic and his court in favour of true Chriſtian 
faith and Chriftian conduct. Hence dubious and 
timid minds would in many inſtances ſtand ſtill, or 
perhaps withdraw themſelves from danger and per- 
fecution; the ſufferings of good men, and the me- 
naces of the bigots in power, would naturally induce 
a more reſerved profeſſion of principle, as well as 
more languid exertions in practice; and thus the 
good ſeed fown might fometimes be entirely 


.choked, or bring forth no fruit to perfection. All 


the accounts of the reformation in Saxony accord 


with theſe obſervations. Neither Frederic, nor, as 


yet, the duke John his. brother, afforded it any 
POSITIVE aſſiſtance. On all fides the truth re- 
ſounded in the ears of the people, inſomuch that 
earneſt ſeeking ſouls could ſcarcely fail of meeting 


with the inſtruction they wanted; yet, as the go- 


vernment continued to ſtand almoſt neutral, it was 
frequently in the power of a bigoted magiſtrate or 
eccleſiaſtic lamentably to obſtruct the free courle of 
Chriſtian doctrine. On the contrary, wherever the 
eyes of an able and induſtrious paſtor, or even of a 
lay character of weight and diſtinction, were happily 
open to the excellency of the new ſyſtem, the 
Goſpel triumphed in a moſt furprifing manner. 
Such, at that feaſon, was the preparation of men's 
hearts for its reception. | 
The following little incident alone throws great 
light on the maxims of the elector. Hauſman, the 
ood paſtor of Zwickau, had confulted Luther re- 
Pedtiog ſome eccleſiaſtical concern, and had alſo 
requeſted him to 1nterpoſe with the elector in the 
| buſineſs. 
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buſineſs. Luther's anſwer is as follows: In my 


judgment it is by no means adviſable to ſay one 
word to our illuſtrious prince concerning this 
matter. I am perfectly ſure he would ſay nothing 


decifive on the point, but would at laſt direct you 


to conſider and determine for yourſelves. I know. 


the temper of the man. He will allow many things 
to be done by others which he himſelf would not 
take upon himſelf either to adviſe or order. Do 
ou therefore, and the ſenate of Zwickau, determine 
the affair to the beſt of your judgment.“ 
There remain two ſtriking teſtimonies, that have 
not yet been mentioned, of the great ſucceſs which 
had attended the labours of Luther about the end 
of the year 1522. = 
1. Hartmuth of Croneberg near Francfort, a 
military knight, and a bold defender of the refor- 
mation, who himſelf had ſuffered exceedingly from 
the perſecutions of the--times, writes to Spalatinus 
in the following remarkable ſtrain. He acknow- 
ledges that he has received a little book from Lu- 
ther, that pious man, that man of God, that man 
ſent by God;“ and then adds, that “the Divine 
Word had taken fuch deep root, that, unleſs it 
ſhould pleaſe God to withdraw his grace, it ſeemed 
impoſſible for human, or even Satanic means, to 


tear it from men's hearts.” All Luther's books 


were publicly expoſed to ſale in the ſhops at Franc- 
fort, notwithſtanding the penalties threatened by 
the Imperial edict. | 

2. The other teſtimony is a very inſtructive 
extract from a letter of Frederic Canirmius, rector 
of an academy of Delft in Batavia k: the ſub- 
ſtance of which may be tranſlated thus, Dane 

Our adverſaries, by mandates, epiſtles, and em- 
balſies, are daily meditating miſchief againſt the 


Church ; but the Lord infatuates the counſels -of 


Ahithophel; 
Scultet. Hiſt, 
Vor. IV. U u 
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Ahithophel; and their attempts become ridiculous, 
as in the fable when a little mouſe was the pro- 
duction of the large mountains in labour. The 
monks of this place are as inimical to the truth as 
it is poſſible; but this I ſay, were we but allowed to 
preach ONCE in public, there would be an end of 
their whole inſtitution, the pillars of which are al. 
ready undermined, in a great meaſure, by a few 


little diſcourſes of mine in my own academy, 


But we muſt wait with patience the good pleaſure 
of God, who, while he ſees us ſo very zealous, 
thinks proper to withhold his help, leſt we ſhould 
arrogantly aſcribe ſucceſs to our own endeavours, 
We ſhould alſo remember, that our heavenly Fa- 
ther is not only careful to bring into a ſtate of grace 
ſuch as have never yet been called, but allo to 
build up and eſtabliſh thoſe who are called, that 
they may remain ſtedfaſt in their vocation. As 
ſoon as he ſhall obſerve us no longer to depend on 
our own ſtrivings, when Iſrael ſhall abſolutely de- 
ſpair of deliverance, and ſhall put their WRHOII 
TRUST 1N Haim, ſo that it ſhall have become plain 
that he alone, in the midſt of the people, undertakes 
the work; then it is that at length he will ſuddenly 
appear, with unexpected help, in defence of his 
church,—that all the praiſe and glory may belong 
to God. Amen. It grieves me to the heart to 
ſee Eraſmus grow colder every day; and even diſ- 
poſed, as far as I can judge, to retract things which 
he ſaid or wrote formerly with a degree of freedom. 
I fee plainly his childiſh fears, which lead him to 
ſtand more in awe of the commendations of men 
than of God. Nicodemuses of this ſort abound 


among us. However I doubt not but many of 


them would ſtand firmer, if we were allowed to 


| publiſh openly the glorious doctrines of Chriſt, 


which alone can fortify burdened 1 
| | c 
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The papal hiſtorians acknowledge with grief that 
Lutheraniſm had ſadly increaſed in the latter part 
of 1522, and the beginning of 1523 ; and that the 
rapid aſcendancy which it had gained, appeared but 
too manifeſt at the diet of Nuremberg. But, with- 
out warrant from facts they invidiouſly aſcribe this 
happy revolution of ſentiment to the temptation, 
which the new doctrines held out to the German 
princes and ma iſtrates, of enriching themſelves 
from the ſpoils of the church *. The beſt anſwer 
to all ſuch inſinuations, is the preceding very cir- 
cumſtantial narrative; 127 

Adrian VI., who had formerly been preceptor 
to Charles V., had ſucceeded Leo X. in the pope- 
dom. - He was a man of far greater ſobriety and 
purity of -manners than had been known for a 
long time among the pontiffs, and appears to haye 
been fincerely deſirous of reforming Chriſtendom 
in general, and the court of Rome in particular, 
As it is not the deſign of this hiſtory to detail the 
ſelfiſh politics of intriguing cardinals in the election 
of their popes, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the ſincerer part of the Roman-catholics had ſuf- 
ficient reaſons to approve the elevation of Adrian 
to his new dignity. They looked on him as 
one of their beſt theologians; and boaſted, that they 
could now oppoſe to the moſt learned heretics a 
pontiff, who was ſtill more learned, and who had 


already ſhown his zeal againſt Luther, by the ad- 


vice which he had given to the divines of Louvain 
in 15197, 


| One 

* Maimbourg, 8 N 

t. See p. 393 of this volume. The Italian eccleſiaſties did not 
much reliſh the election of Adrian VI. For, 1. he was a 
foreigner, and, in their language, a barbarian. 2, Though a 
bitter anti-Lutheran, he certainly wiſhed to reform the abuſes 
of the court of Rome. And, 3. he had been known to maintain 
— 4 4 pope might err, even in a matter of faith,” L'Ad- 
eat. Dict. 
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One of the firſt meaſures of his pontificate was 
to ſend a legate* to the Imperial diet aſſembled at 
Nuremberg, with a diploma or brieve, as it is called, 
addreſſed to the German princes. The brieve is 
full of the moſt virulent invectives againſt Luther; 
who, the pope ſaid, notwithſtanding the ſentence 
of Leo X., which was ordered by the edi& of 
Worms to be executed without delay, continued 
to teach the ſame errors, and by his freſh publi- 
cations daily to corrupt the morals of the people. 
The contagion of his poiſoned tongue, like a peſ.- 
tilence, pervaded the country to a prodigious ex- 
tent; and, what was the worſt part of the miſchief, 
he was ſupported not only by the vulgar, but by 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, who had begun to 
ſhake off their obedience to the clergy, plunder 
them of their property, and raiſe civil commotions, 
The pope had hoped that a venomous plant of 
this ſort could not have grown in Germany; where- 
as, in fact, it had taken root, and ſhot forth large 
boughs, through the negligence of thoſe who ought 
o have prevented the evil. Surely it was a moſt 
i. accountable thing, that ſo large and ſo religious 
a nation ſhould be feduced by a ſingle pitiful friar, 
who had apoſtatized from the way which our Lord 
and his apoſtles, and the martyrs, and fo many 
illuſtrious perſons, and, among the reſt, the an- 
ceſtors of the German princes, had all followed to 
the very preſent time ! © What,” ſaid he, * is Luther 
alone poſſeſſed of wiſdom and of the Holy Spirit? 
Has the church been in ignorance till Luther atforded 
us this new light? Ridiculous! Be aſſured, ye princes 
of Germany, this Lutheran patronage of evangelica 
liberty is a mere pretence, Already ye muſt hare 
diſcovered it to have been a cloke for robbery and 
violence; and ye cannot doubt that thoſe who have 
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torn and burnt the ſacred canons, and the decrees 
of councils and popes, will have no reſpe& for the 
laws of the empire. They have ſhaken off their 
obedience to biſhops and prieſts; they will not ſpare 
the perſons, houſes, and goods of the laity.“ 

Laſtly, Adrian exhorted the diet to be unanimous 
in their endeavours to extinguiſh this devouring 
flame of hereſy, and bring back to a ſenſe of their 
duty the arch-heretic and his abettors. But if the 
ulcerations and extent of the cancer appeared to 
be ſuch as to leave no place for mild and lenient 
medicaments, recourſe muſt be had to the cautery 
and the knife. 

So the Almighty inflicted capital puniſhment 
on Dathan and Abiram, for their diſobedience to 

So PETER, THE HEAD OF THE APOSTLES, 
denounced ſudden death on Ananias and Sapphira; 


And. | N fee 
So the anceſtors of the German princes, at the 
council of Conſtance, inflicted condign puniſhment 
on: John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, heretics, 
that ſeem to be now alive again in the perſon of 
Luther, their great admirer. © em * 
It was below the dignity, even of a conſcientious 
pontiff, to admit into a brieve, in which he was 
dealing out his threatenings againſt an obſtinate 
heretic, any admixture of candid and ingenuous 
conceſſion reſpecting the... prevailing eccleſiaſtical 
abuſes.. In the inſtructions, however, given to his 
nuncio, we find acknowledgemeats of this kind, 
which might even juſtify the moſt acrimonious 
accuſations of Luther. For example: Cheregato 
was firſt to inform the diet, how much the pope 
was troubled on account of the progreſs of Luther. 
aniſm, and how neceſſary it was to adopt vigorous 
meaſures for its ſuppreſſion. The defign 5 this 
eretic 
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heretic was to deſtroy all authority and order, under 
the ſanction of Chriſtian liberty. His ſe& was the 
cauſe of robberies, quarrels, and ſcandals. Mahomet 
had drawn men to his party by gratifying their 
ſenſual appetites; Luther ſeduced them in a fimilar 
way, by allowing monks, nuns, and laſcivious prieſts 
to marry. The nuncio was then charged ro own 
'explicitly, that all this confuſion was the effe& of 
men's fins, particularly of the fins of the clergy and 
prelates; that for ſome years paſt Many ABuszs, 
 ABOMINATIONsS, and EXCESSES, had been com- 
mitted in the court of Rome, even in the holy ſee 
itſelf; that every thing had degenerated to a great 
degree; and that it was no wonder if the evil had 
paſſed from THE HEAD to the members, from the 
pes to the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics. We 
have all,” ſays the pope, * every one of us, turned 
to his own way, and for a long time none hath 
done good, no not one, Let us give glory to God, 
and humble aur ſouls before him; and every in- 
dividual among us conſider how great has been his 
own fall, and judge himſelf, that God may not 
judge-us in his wrath. Nothing ſhall be wanting 
on my part to reform the court of Rome, whence, 
perhaps, all the miſchief hath originated; that as 
this court hath been the ſource of the corruptions 
which have thence ſpread among the lower orders, 
ſo from the ſame a ſound reformation may proceed.” 
He concluded with obſerving how much he had 
this buſineſs at heart; but that they muſt not 
wonder if ALL theſe abuſes could not be soo 
corrected. The diſeaſe was complicated and in- 
veterate, and the cure muſt proceed ſtep by ſtep, 
leſt by attempting to do all at once, every thing 

ſhould be thrown into confuſion. 
In regard to the ſchiſm which Luther had made 
4 BET h in 
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in the church, the pope requeſted the diet to inform 
him what methods they themſelves judged moſt 


expedient for ſuppreſſing it. 


The cardinals at Rome are ſaid to have been much 
diſpleaſed at the candid conceſſions of Adrian; 
though Sleidan, on this occaſion, intimates *, that 
the pontiff's long and elaborate promiſes of his 
intentions to reform the church probably amounted . 
to no more than an artifice, often employed by the 
popes, to raiſe men's expectations, delay the calling 
of a general council, and gain time for ſounding ' 
the diſpoſitions of princes ; and for taking, mean- 
while, effectual meaſures to ſecure the apoſtolical 
power and dignity, Luther appears to have thought 
the ſame; for he tranſlated the pontifical mandates 
into German, and added ſhort marginal notes; one 


of which, on the expreſſion the cure muſt pro- 
ceed ſtep by ſtep,” is ſufficiently ſarcaſtic, namely, 


« You are to underſtand thoſe words to mean that 
there muſt be an interval of 50ME AGES between 
each ſtep.” | wW, 
Whateyer ſuſpicion may be excited reſpecting 
the perfect ſincerity of Adrian's promiſes to reform 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, it is impoſſible to doubt the 
validity of his teſtimony to the exiſtence of the 
prevailing abuſes; nar need we wiſh for a more 


complete confuration of the adulatory ſtrains with 


which intereſted paraſites were inceſſantly compli- 
menting the Roman pontiffs. Moreaver, as the life 
and converſation of the new pope was in fact de- 
corous and laudable, it ſeems. but reaſonable that he 
ſhould in general have credit for his © declarations,” 
when he aſſured the German diet, that he would 
not have accepted the papacy, unleſs it had been to 
meliorate the condition of the catholic church, to 

| comfort 


Comment, III. 
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comfort the opprefled, to prefer and reward neg. 
lected men of merit and virtue, and, in fine, to do 
all the duties of a lawful ſucceſſor of St. Peter,” 
If theſe good defigns were never carried into exe- 
cution, there are two very ſubſtantial reaſons for 
the failure. 1. The veteran hypocrites, with whom 
Adrian was ſurrounded at Rome, were too much 
Intereſted in ſupporting the antient corruptions of 
the papal domination, and too well ſkilled in the 
arts of obſtructing any ſchemes of cortection and 
amendment, to ſuffer the intended innovations to 
ſucceed, particularly as they were propoſed by a 
pope: declining in years, and ignorant of the ways 
of the world*. 2. As this pontiff applied his 
thoughts merely to morals, and did not ſuſpect any 
unſoundneſs of doctrine in the eſtabliſhed creed, 
his attempts were fundamentally defective, andthere- 
1 . ' fore, 
Wo. — — ſhow the true ſpirit of popery more plainly, 
than the obſervations of the celebrated hiſtorian Pallavicinus 
on the character of Adrian VI. and on his promiſes of refor- 
mation. He was headſtrong in his defigns; and theſe were 
formed from, abſtract ſpeculations, ſpecious in appearance, but 
by no means ſuited to practice. There was in him a ſimplici 

and a credulity, which made him liſten to thoſe who found fault 
with the conduct of his predeceſſor Leo X. Then he was too 


vehement, too open, and too ſincere, and moſt exceſſively im- 


prudent in making a public acknowledgment of the corruptions of 
the Roman court.” This hiſtorian proceeds to tell us, that the 
. _ POPEDOM is a mixture of ſacred and profane dominion ; and that 
_ therefore its adminiſtration requires a deal of knowledge incivil 
concerns, and in the arts of government; and we are to underſtand 
- that, for his part, he would rather chooſe that the head of the 
church. ſhould be a man of moDERATE SANCTITY JOINED 
- WITH EXTRAORDINARY PRUDENCE, THAN ONE WHOSE 
PRUDENCE WAS BUT OF THE MIDDLE SORT, WHATEVE 
MIGHT BE HIS CHARACTER FOR HOLINESS. 
We need not wonder that ſuch principles as theſe ſhovld lead 


Pallavicinus to diſapprove of Adrian's projected emendations of 


the church, and to maintain, that the proteſtants would thereby 
have been encouraged ; whereas, according to him, the flames 
of their treaſon were not to be extinguiſhed by conceſſions, but 
quenched by ſhowers of blood. - 
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fore, as to the event, unpromiſing in the laſt degree. 
It is indeed, at all times, much eaſier to diſcover 
external than internal evils in the church; and 
hence, the complaints and reſolutions of prelates, 
whoſe morals were more exemplary than thoſe of 
their contemporaries-or of their predeceſſors, have 
been frequent from age to age, and yet · productive 


of no material good effects. We are aſſured from 


the beſt authority, that © A coRRU T TREE cannot 
bring forth 600D FRUIT.” 

The publication of the pope's brieve, and his 
explanatory inſtructions in the diet, ſeemed, at 
firſt, to have made a ſtrong impreſſion on a great 
part of that aſſembly; and as his nuncio, among 
other things *, had accuſed the clergy of Nuremberg 
of preaching impious doctrines, and inſiſted on 
their being impriſoned, the biſhops, and other dig- 
nitaries of the ſacred order, ſtood up, and with 
immenſe. clamour called out, Luther mvsT be 
TAKEN orf, and the propagators of his ſentiments 
MUST be impriſoned !”” It ſoon appeared, however, 
that the German princes were in no | diſpoſition 
either to-be ſoothed by the flatteries, or overawed 
by the menaces of a Roman pontiff. They told 
the nuncio, they believed he had been ill informed 
reſpecting the conduct of the preachers at Nurem- 
berg, who, in truth, were at that moment held in 
high eſtimation by the people; and that therefore 
if any harſh meaſures ſhould be adopted againſt 
them, there would ſoon be a general-outcry, that 
a deſign was purpoſely formed to oppreſs the cauſe 
of truth, and this might lead to ſedition and civil 
commotions 4. | | 

In regard to the pope's complaints concerning 
| Luther 
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Luther and his ſect, they ſaid in general, that they 
were always ready to do their utmoſt to root out 
herefies of every kind, but that they had omitted 
to execute the edict of Worms for the moſt weighty 
and urgent reaſons. It was a fact, that all ranks 
and orders made heavy complaints againſt the court 
of Rome, and were now, through Luther's various 
diſcourſes and writings, ſo well convinced of the 
juſtice of theſe accuſations, that any attempt, in the 
preſent juncture, to execute by force the late dam- 
natory ſentence of the pope and emperor, would 
inevitably be attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, The people would inſtantly inter- 
pret ſuch a ee as a certain prelude to the 
. oppreſſion of evangelical light and truth, and to the 
further maintenance of thoſe impieties and abuſes 
which could no longer be borne; and thus Ger- 
many would ſoon be involved in tumults, rebellion, 
and civil wars, The princes therefore could not 
but think that a trial ought to be made of expe- 
dients leſs inflammatory in their nature, and better 
ſuited to the circumſtances. 
They applauded the pope's pious intention to 
reform the court of Rome, which he had ingenuouſly 
owned to be the ſource of all the miſchief. This 
was truly laudable ; but there were moreover par- 
ticular grievances and abuſes, an account of which 
they purpoſed to exhibit in a diſtin memorial: 
' theſe required effectual redreſs; and, if not ob- 
tained, they knew it would be in vain to expect 
the eradication of errors, and the re-eftabliſhment 
of peace and harmony among the ecclefiaſtical and 
ſecular orders in Germany. As the pope had con- 
deſcended to aſk their advice, they ſaid they would 
not difſemble in their anſwer. His holineſs was by 
no means to imagine that the members of the dict 
had their eyes $OLELY on the buſinels of Luther, 
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but alſo on a multitude of other evils, which had 
taken deep root by long uſage, and through the 
ignorance of ſome and the wickedneſs of others. 
For all theſe things, the moſt efficacious remedy 
which they could deviſe was, that the pope, with 
the conſent of the emperor, ſhould ſpeedily appoint 
a free, godly, and Chriſtian council, to be held in 
ſome convenient part of Germany, as Straſburg, 
Mentz, or Cologne; and that full hberty ſhould 
be granted to every member of it, eccleſiaſtical or 
ſecular, to ſpeak and give advice, for the glory of 
God and the ſalvation of fouls. 

Laſtly, they promiſed that, in the mean time, 
they would requeſt the eleftor of Saxony to inter- 

ſe his authority, and prevent the Lutheran party 
from printing books, or preaching ſermons, on ſub- 
jets of a ſeditious tendency; and that, in general, 
they would do their. utmoſt to confine the preachers, 
for the preſent, to the expoſition of the plain, pure 
goſpel of Chriſt, and make them wait for the de- 
termination of the future council reſpecting all 
doubtful, controverſial, matters. Alſo the biſhops 


and the archbiſhops ſhould appoint virtuous and ' 


learned men in their reſpective dioceſes, to ſuper- 
intend the parochial clergy, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould 
be to correct their errors and irregularities, as oc- 
caſion required, with kindneſs and moderation; but 


by no means in ſuch a manner as to excite juſt 


ſuſpicion of a deſign to prevent the promulgation 
of Chriſtian truth. As to the prieſts who had 
married wives, or the monks who had left their 
convents, they conceived it ſufficient if the ordi- 
naries inflicted the canonical puniſhments on the 
offenders. The civil laws had made no proviſion 
for ſuch caſes. But if theſe ſame refractory prieſts 
thould be found guilty of any crimes of a different 
nature, then the prince or magiſtrate, in 2 

in juriſ- 
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juriſdiction the offences were committed, ſhould 
take care to enforce a due execution of the exiſting 
laws. 

This anſwer of the diet was delivered in writing 
to Cheregato, the pope's legate, who ventured 10 
expreſs his diſapprobation of it in ſtrong terms. 
Neither his moſt holy maſter, he ſaid, nor the em. 
peror, nor any Chriſtian prince, had ever expected 
to hear ſuch language from the diet. Since the 
folemn condemnation of Luther, that incurable he- 
retic had not only perſevered in his old errors, but 
had alſo been guilty of many new tranſgreffions, 
His puniſhment, therefore, ought not to have been 
leſſened, but increaſed on that account. Their 
negligence in this matter was offenſive to God, to 
the pope, and to the emperor. . The reaſons alleged 
by the diet in excuſe were by no means ſatis factory: 
men ought to ſuffer any inconveniences rather than 
endanger the catholic unity and the falvation of 
ſouls. - He therefore moſt earneſtly beſought them, 
before the concluſion of their meetings, to agree 
upon the cotplete execution of the ſentence againſt 
Luther. 536 £ 

Their manner, he ſaid, of requeſting a general 
council was ſuch as might give umbrage to his holy 
maſter. For example, they had required -that it 
ſhould be with the conſent of. the emperor, that it 


ſhould be free, and that it ſhould be held in this or 


that city, and ſuch like. Ali this had the ap- 
—_ of tying up the hands of his holineſs. 
oreover, the legate expreſſed himſelf very much 
diſpleaſed with their promiſe to prevent, as much 
as they could, the printing and vending of heretical 
books. I ſay,” ſaid he, on this point as I do 
of the reſt, THE SENTENCES OF THE POPE AND 
THE | EMPEROR OVGHT TO BE 1MPLICITLY 
OBEYED ; the books $HOULD BE BURNT, and THE 
PRINTERS 
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PRINTERS AND VENDERS OP THEM Dur PU- 
NISHED. There is no other way to ſuppreſs and 
extinguiſh this pernicious ſect. Ir is from the read- 
ing of their books that all theſe evils have ariſen.” 
Laſtly, he allowed that the anſwer of the diet 
concerning the married clergy would 3 
diſpleaſed him, if there had not been a ſting in 
the tail of it, namely, in the obſervation that. tlie 
ſecular princes or magiſtrates ſhould take proper 


cognizance of the offenders. Now,” ſaid he, “ if 


by theſe words we are to underſtand that ſuch of- 
fenders are to be puniſhed by their proper eccleſi - 
aftical judges; it is very right; but if the explanation 
of them is, that they are to be tried by the ſecular 
juriſdiction, I do moſt earneſtly deſire the diet to 
correct this part of their anſwer, as being, in prin- 
ciple, directly contrary to the rights of the church. 
The ſecular magiſtrates have no authority over 
thoſe who are once under the dominion of Chriſt and 
the church; neither do thoſe prieſts or monks who 
have broken their vows, or have otherwiſe apoſta- 
tied, ceaſe, for that reaſon, to be ſtill under the 
lame eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction.” 

This: reply of the pope's nuncio gave great 
offence in the diet. They obſerved, that he had 
ſhown a quick ſenſe of whatever ſeemed to threaten 


a diminution of the papal authority or papal emo- 


lument, but little diſpoſition to relieve Germany 
from the grievous oppreſſions under which it la- 
boured. Inſtead therefore of multiplying words in 
the form of a long rejoinder, they ſaid they had 


other buſineſs to tranſact of {till greater conſequence; 
and directed Cheregato to be content with their 


former reſolution, till they could ſend a NATIONAL 


' MEMORIAL to the pope, and receive the anſwer of 


his holineſs reſpecting all their EVA NES. Ic 

would then be ſeep what reliance ought to be placed 

| on 
* Paul Sarpi, Orthuin. Grat. Du Pin. 
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686 HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. CHAP, yi; 
on the fair promiſes of the nuncio of the Roman 


pontiff. 


Cheregato thought proper to quit Nuremberg 
before the memorial was drawn up. His ſudden 
departure was conſidered as diſreſpectful to the diet, 
and prognoſticated an unfavourable iſſue to the 
whole buſineſs. | 

The German nation, in the time of the emperor 


* 


Maximilian, had exhibited an accuſation of ten 


grievances againſt the court of Rome. The num- 


ber of theſe in the preſent new memorial were in- 
creaſed to a hundred; and are known by the name 
of the Centum Gravamina, ſo famous in the Ger- 
man annals. The articles of complaint were ar- 
ranged in order, and immediately diſpatched to 
Rome, accompanied with a conciſe but memorable 
proteſt, to the following effect: That the diet had 
laid all their grievances before the legate of his 
holineſs, and had intended to furniſh him with an 


exact and orderly copy of them for the peruſal of his 


maſter, but he had ſurpriſed them by diſappearing 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly : That they humbly 
beſought the pope to redreſs their grievances effec- 
tually; and moreover, wiſhed his holineſs to under- 
ſtand, that if they were not redreſſed, and ſpeedily 
too, the burden of them was become fo oppreſſive 
and inſupportable, that the princes and people in 
general neither covLD nor wov LD endure them any 


longer. Imperious neceſſity itſelf, and the iniquity 
of the multiplied extortions and oppreſſions under 


which they groaned, would compel them to ule 


every method, with which God had entruſted them, 


to deliver themſelves from the tyranny of the eccle- 
ſiaſtics. | | 
Theſe tranſactions were a deciſive proof of the 
declining power of the popedom, and at the ſame 
time they manifeſted the hardy and daring = 
wh 


. 
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which had ariſen among the German nations in 
ſupport of their civil and religious liberties. 

It would be tedious to relate the hundred griev- 
ances at length. In ſubſtance they may be reduced 
to theſe heads: 1. Complaints of large payments 
for diſpenſations, abſolutions, and indulgences. By 
theſe things not only immenſe ſums were ſqueezed 
out of the Germans, but a door opened to all forts 


of crimes; and, moreover, the money thus collected 


was conſumed by the popes in maintaining the 
luxury of their families and relations. 2. The 
injuries done by direQing eccleſiaſtical cauſes to 
be tried at Rome, rather than in their proper places 
by German ordinaries. 3. The artifices of the 
Romiſh court in the reſervationof benefices. 4. The 
abuſes of commendams and firſt- fruits. 5. The 
exemptions. of the eccleſiaſtics in criminal cauſes. 
6. The introduction of excommunications into 
temporal concerns; and the illegality of excom- 
municating ſeveral perſons for one man's offence. 
7. The encroachments of the eccleſiaſtical judges 
in lay cauſes, under divers pretences, and their 


ſcandalous ſentences. 8. The ſhameful exactions 


of the clergy for adminiſtering the ſacraments, and 
for burials and maſſes, and for licences to keep 
concubines. 9g. The faculties granted to the pope's 
legate, to legitimate baſtards and beſtow benefices. 
10, The monks and nuns in Germany were al- 
lowed to be heirs to their own relations; but the 
contrary was. forbidden; their relations were un- 
juſtly prohibited from becoming heirs to them. 


The diet concluded their complaints with ob- 


ſerving, that they could ſpecify many more and 
ſtill heavier oppreſſions, from which in equity they 
ought to be relieved; but they were diſpoſed to 
lay nothing of them, till it ſhould appear, whether 
they were likely to obtain juſtice reſpecting thoſe 
already enumerated, | 
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In fact they were all reducible to three heads; 
namely, grievances or opprefſions, tending to en- 


flave the people,. to rob them of their money, or 


to appropriate to the clergy the juriſdiction of the 
ſecular magiſtrate. - | 

The elector of Saxony was not preſent at the 
diet of Nuremberg. The infirmities of his advanced 
age, the natural irreſolution of his temper, or the 
proſpect of contentious and troubleſome ſcenes 
concerning Luther, or, laſtly, all theſe things put 
together, will eafily account for his abſence. —The 
pope at this time appears to have been exceſſively 
out of humour with this prince. Two pontifical 
brieves, addrefled to the elector, were tranſmitted 
to him. by Cheregato from Nuremberg ; the former 


of which is expreſſed in the moſt ſevere, imperious, 


and inſulting language *; and even in the latter, 
which the Fealian hiſtoriant calls an affectionate 
letter, Adrian roundly charges the conſcientious 
Frederic with a breach of promiſe made to cardinal 
Cajetan ; namely, that he would not fail to puniſh 
Luther as ſoon as ever he ſhould be proſcribed by 
the pope, whereas it was well known that that 
heretic was allowed to remain in the electorate of 
Saxony, and was alſo encouraged and ſupported 
there, not only after the pope's ſentence againſt 
him, but alſo after the inperial edict of Charles V. 
Frederic the Wiſe was fo much offended with 
theſe accuſations of the pope, that he ſeems for a 
moment to have forgotten thoſe diſcreet maxims 


by which he had conſtantly regulated his conduct. 


John 


See the Appendix for this long brieve. It is a great 
curioſity, as It — the prodigiouſly high ideas which 
the popes entertained of their own dignity and conſequence; 
and with what outrageous inſolence they could expreſs their 
diſpleaſure, when, like Adrian, they were r 
litical motives and a knowledge of mankind. — See allo 
bei Concil. Tom, XIV. | 
+ Pallavicini. 
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John Planitz was a German nobleman, who re- 
preſented the elector of Saxony in the imperial 
council of regency at Nuremberg. To him the 
prince, by letter, freely expreſſed his indignation at 
the contents of the pontifical brieve. ith more 
than ordinary warmth, he declared that he had 
never imagined it poſſible he ſhould receive ſo ex- 
traordinary a letter, and he was inclined to ſuſpect 
it had been forged at Nuremberg. He wiſhed the 
pope's legate to be told that he himſelf would write 
to the council of regency, and expreſs his readineſs 
to appear before them and the emperor, for the pur- 
poſe of defending his conduct againſt all unjuft 
aſperfion 
been a ſincere friend of the reformers®, repreſented 

to 


ITY Tone 26 fe maaline Guring the Stags of the diet at 

« ee N 
he intends to a many of our grievances. But I make no 
ſcruple to declare plainly, that I give him no credit for ſincerity. 
I look upon all his fine as thrown oat for the ſingle pur- 
poſe of difing the power and wealth of the Romiſh 
church. Fhis has been the conſtant practice of the pontiffs hi- 
therto; and the + rey agony a — t ſyſtem is 
now ing to or my part, I can expect no 
equitable deciſions from the pope, till he makes the glory of 
ant, and the ſalvation of mankind, to be the ruling motives of 
his condaft. And if ſuch were, indeed, his preſent motives, 


why ſhould he have thought it neceſſary to write to Ferdinand, 


the brother and repreſentative of the emperor, as will 

ceive by the incloſed copy he has done, ro 5 _ 
To us a non? He might as well have ſpoken out at once, 
and Rid a Kod oy ien. Surly if he were a ſhepherd of 
Chris flock, he would thiak i his duty to cultivate peace, to 
inveſtigate the truth, and to prevent errors and ſehiſms, by mi 
and hot by compulſory methods, I firmly truſt, however, that 


Almighty God will protect his own glory, and forward the fal- 


vation of men, in a way very different from that which ſuits the 
notions of the Roman Tom. II. Alten. 
Vor. IV. Xx 


8. Planitz, however, who appears to have 


— _— 
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to his maſter the imprudence of entruſting his re- 
putation with ſo partial a tribunal as the imperial 
council of regency. He foreſaw, he ſaid, that much 
injury to the cauſe of proteſtantiſm would be the 
infallible conſequence of ſuch a meaſure ; and that 
therefore the elector had better content himſelf with 
returning only general anſwers to the pope's objec- 
tions. Frederic was eaſily perſuaded to abandon a 
reſolution ſo oppoſite to his uſual ſyſtem of caution 
and evaſion, and fo uncertain and dangerous in the 
iſſue of the experiment. {Accordingly he tranſmit- 
ted his defence in writing to Adnan himſelf, ex- 
preſſed conciſely, and in the moſt general terms; 
and to his legate Cheregato be directed a brief ex- 
planation to be given of the line of conduct which 


he had preſcribed to himſelf throughout the whole 


buſineſs of Luther. The elector deemed it but 
decent to avoid all perſonal altercation with the 


pe; but to his legate he poſitively inſiſted on 


the fact, that he had never made any other promiſe 
to Cajetan, than that, in the hope of putting an 


end to the eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions, he would ſtand 


engaged to compel Luther to-appear before the car- 


dinal at Augſburg “.“ 


This conſcientious prince, amidſt all the doubts 


and difficulties which haraſſed his mind concerning 


the juſt limits of the papal juriſdiction, and ſeveral 


other queſtions relative to the rights of the eccle- 


fiaſtics, ſteadily adhered to the grand practical 
maxim of implicitly obeying the revealed word of 
God, and alſo of maintaining with zeal and fide- 
lity the unreſtrained publication of the ſame among 
the people. He was much diſpleaſed with ſome 
parts of the diet's reply to Cheregato, particularly 
that which ſeemed to threaten the clergy el. 
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ſpecies of inquiſition that would inevitably fetter 
them in their preaching, and obſtruct the free pro- 
greſs of the Goſpel. Agreeably to this truly Chriſ- 
tian view of evangelical liberty, he directed, before 
the final reſolutions of the diet, a formal proteſt to 
be entered in his name againſt every reſtraint of 
that kind. | 
The reſolutions were made in March 1 523, and 
accorded with the anſwer which had been given 
to the pope's legate. They were called, not- 
withſtanding the emperor's abſence, The Edi& 
of Charles V., and were printed and publiſhed 
throughout Germany, together with the pope's 
brieve, and his inſtructions to his nuncio; alfo 
with the anſwers and replies, and the hundred 
IeYANCES. | — 93 
Theſe tranſactions, and the publication of them, 
were, on the whole, undoubtedly favourable to the 
reformation. ot; . 
Luther inſtantly ſaw his advantage, and availed 
himſelf of it with that undaunted courage which 
conſtantly marked his character, and alſo with a 


A.D. 
I 523. 


defenſive dexterity which was the reſult of much 
experience in repelling the inceſſant attacks of his 


enemies. ; n 
He publiſhed an addreſs to the princes and 


noblemen of Germany, in which he gratefully 


acknowledged the ſatisfaction which their late edict 


had afforded him: but he had obſerved, he faid, 


that there were many perſons, and even ſome of 
rank and diſtinction, who were diſpoſed to wreſt 
the mandates of the diet from their true meaning. 
—* That meaning,” ſaid Luther, is to me as 
clear as the light; and therefore 1 judge it highly 


expedient at this time to publiſh my ſentiments on 
| this matter, as alſo the ſentiments of thoſe who 
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agree with me in interpreting the doctrines of the 
Goſpel. | 
« x, And firſt, the edi& directs us to teach the 
Goſpel in that ſenſe which has been approved by the 
church of Chriſt. Now there are numbers who 
would miſrepreſent this injunction, as though 
Chriſtians ought to follow the ſcholaſtic opinions of 
Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, and others that are 
held in high eſtimation by the Romifh church. 
Whereas in the edict we find no mention of theſe 
authors, nor even of the Romiſh church itſelf, but 
only of the church of Chriſt, and of the ancient 
interpreters of Chriftian doctrine; that is, as wz 
underftand it, of Hilary, Cyprian, and Auguſtine, 
whoſe authority we allow to be great, yet on no 
occaſion ſuch as to be produced in oppoſition to 
the holy ſcriptures. | 
« When the diet, therefore, commands us to 
reach the Goſpel in its purity, it is moſt abſurd to 
uppoſe that they intend the ſcholaſtic trifles of 
Ariſtotle to be looked on as the ſtandard of evange- 
lical truth. For if that were the caſe, what need 
could there be to call a general council? That the 
former is the genuine ſenſe of the edict,“ ſaid Lu- 
ther, J argue alſo from this well-known circum- 
ſtance; namely, that ſeveral of the princes, who 
have hitherto obſtinately oppoſed every attempt at 


reformation in religion, have alſo refuſed to ſub · 


ſcribe this reſolution of the diet, and now do theii 
utmoſt to prevent the publication of it among 
their ſfubjefts. To ſpeak. plainly, our adverſaries 
neither know what the Goſpel is, nor what were 
the doctrines of the ancient ecclefiaſtical writers; ſo 
immerſed are they in thoſe contentious, ſophiſtical, 
diſputations, which the diet now commands us 
to lay aſide. You muſt preach the „ 
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So faid Jeſus Chriſt ; and it is eaſy for the diet to 
repeat the words of the injunction; but how will th 

enſure obedience to it? For our part, we promiſe 
the moſt prompt obedience ; and through God's 
help, we will keep our promiſe, But it is with 
grief that I am compelled to own, that the church 
of Rome cannot poſſibly obey this imperial edict. 
For, alas! they HAVE no preachers of the Goſpel. 
Moreover, if they were but willing to preach the 


pure Goſpel of Chriſt, there Id at once be a 


moſt glorious termination of all our difſenfions !— 
The harveſt truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
ae few, We muſt therefore pray our heavenly 


Father that he would ſend labourers into his har- - 


veſt : We cannot procure them by our own exer- 
tions, neither can the emperor by his edicts beſtow 


them on the church: They are the gift of heaven. 


The ſchools and the colleges of the prieſts and 


monks do not furniſh them. 


6e 2, Likewiſe, where, continued Luther, “ will 
the biſhops find learned theologians to ſuperintend 
the preachings of the „and correct their miſ- 


takes, by peaceable, mild, and affectionate exhorta- 
tions, agreeably both to the letter and ſpirit of this 
, edit?-In vain will they look for ſuch characters in the 


ſchools and monaſteries, or univerſities: beſides—a 
moſt wonderful change muſt take place in the 
whole deportment of our eccleſiaſtical rulers them- 


ſelves. Their preſent ſyſtem. is that of coercion, by 


flames, anathemas, and excommunications. Had 
they treated me in the Chriſtian manner now re- 
commended by the princes, their own affairs would 
taye been in a much better condition, God grant 
they may at length profit from the wholeſome ad- 
monitions of this edict!” 
He then proceeds thus: 
* 3+ That article of the edict which prohibits 
| | the 
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the printing and vending of all books which haye 
not been inſpected and approved by proper judges, 
is entirely agreeable to a practical rule agreed upon 
in our univerſity at Wittemberg during the laſt 
year. The publication of the Scriptures however 
muſt in no way be fettered; and this is the only 
exception. | 
4. And now, ye moſt kind and benevolent 
princes,” exclaimed the author, I muſt entreat 
you to mitigate in ſome reſpects the ſeverity of 
ur decree - againſt the marriage of the clergy, 


Conſider the revealed will of God, and conſider the 


ſnares to which the pitiable weaknefles of men are 
expoſed. by a compulſion of this fort. I am ſure 
that many, who are at preſent angry with me for 
not ſupporting the Romiſh ſyſtem of celibacy, did 
they but know what I do of the interior practices of 
the monaſteries, would inſtantly join me in wiſhing 
thoſe hiding-placesto be levelled with the ground, 
rather than that they ſhould afford occaſion to the 
commiſſion of ſuch dreadful impieties. 
« Your conſideration, however, in reſtraining the 
puniſhments of the married eccleſiaſtics to the 


- penalties of the canon law, implies a ſevere animad- 


verſion on thoſe cruel biſhops and princes, who 
have hitherto been accuſtomed to torment ſuch of- 


fenders againſt the pope's laws with perpetual im- 
priſonments, and even with death itſelf, as if they 


had committed the moſt atrocious crimes. 
And I am ready to own further, that, though 
it is too hard to deprive a pious and faithfui clergy- 
man of his benefice, and thereby of his main- 
tenance, for no other fault but becauſe he has con- 
tracted an honourable marriage, yer, if the former 
moſt important part of your decree, which enjoins 
the teaching of the Goſpel in its purity, be but 


duly obſerved, it will neceffarily follow that the 
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rigor of the canon law will 1x RATE be miti- 
gated by the legitimate prevalence of evangelical 
principles. Hath not our Saviour determined, that 
ONLY thoſe are to be expelled from the church, who 
are convicted of manifeſt crimes, and obſtinatel 


reſuſe to liſten to wholeſome reproof? But there is 


no crime in marrying a wife, or leaving a monaſ- 


tery. And laſtly, I cannot but obſerve, that there 


is no inſtance of a clergyman's loſing either income 
or dignity on account of the fin of fornication.” 
The greateſt advantage, which Luther and his 


cauſe derived from the decifions of the diet of Nu- 
remberg, has not yet been mentioned; namely, the 


virtual ſuſpenſion of the imperial edi& of Worms. 
This, in the preſent juncture, proved a heavy diſ- 
appointment on the expectations of the papal party; 
and the rather, as the duration of the ſuſpenſion 
was in fact left undefined, depending on the pro- 
ceedings of a future general council, the very aſſem- 
bling of which they fincerely deprecated, and at all 
times did their beſt to procraſtinate. | 
Accordingly, Luther boldly afferted his right to 
draw this inference from the terms in which the 
princes had expreſſed their edi&. © By this decree,” 
ſaid he, I do maintain that Martin Luther ſtands 
abſolved from all the conſequences of the former 


ſentence of the pope and emperor, until a future 


council ſhall have tried his cauſe, and pronounced 
their definite ſentence. For if this is not the 
meaning of the decree, I am at a loſs to find any 
other ; neither can I underſtand what elſe can be 
the deſign of this ſuſpenſion of judgment, and this 
' appeal to a general council.” | 


On the contrary, the tranſactions of the diet of 


Nuremberg produced much diſcontent at Rome. 
The papal courtiers not only derided the childiſh 

ſimplicity of Adrian, in acknowledging diſorders in 
* | | F | the 
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the church which he ought to have concealed, but 
alſo cenſured ſeverely the impolitic expoſtulations 
| of Cheregato in his reply to the anſwer of the 
I princes, It was his duty, they ſaid, in the matters 

q of leſs importance, to have given a favourable con. 
| | 


ſtruction to ſome expreſſions of the diet, and to 
have connived at others which were leſs defenſible; 
and in the mean time to have ſtretched every 
nerve to the utmoſt to procure the condemnation of 
Luther: whereas, by making nice and ſubtle dif. 
tinctions, and inſiſting too much on the preciſe 
ations of particular words, he had increaſed 
the ill humour of thoſe determined audacious Ger- 
mans, and had eſſected nothing to the advantage 
of the Roman ſee: nay, worſe than nothing: The 
authority of the church was weakened ; the ſources 
ol its wealth were ſtopped; and the heretics would 
doubtleſs become more daring and preſumptuous 
than ever, 

Theſe ſagacious Italians were not much miſtaken 
in their prognoſtication. Luther and his diſciples, 
in all their controverſial writings after this period, 
often appealed to the teſtimony of Adrian, and to the 
HUNDRED GRIEVANCES enumerated by the repre- 
ſentatives of the Germanic body, in confirmation of 

what they affirmed reſpecting the abuſes and corrup- . 
tions of the Romiſh court. The pope himſelf, if 
we may credit his hiſtorian *, was on the one hand 
aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of the reformers, and, 
on the other, diſguſted with the diſſolute manners of 
his courtiers; and, not being able to correct either 

| the one or the other, ſincerely wiſhed himſelf again 

1 in the more humble ſituation of dean of 


rr e 


„Jer. Vit. Ad. 


+ Adrian was born at Utrecht, of mean marines, He was 
made dean of St, Peter's at Louyain, and afterwards provoſt at 
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Adrian died ſoon after he had received from his 
legate the account of what had paſſed at Nurem- 


berg. | 
** all theſe trying ſcenes, the Saxon cham- 
pion of the reformation exhibited a noble example 


| of Chriſtian faith, courage, and refignation. It 


is impoſſible, ſaid he in a letter to Spalatinus, 
« that I can be filent when the divine. truth is in 
danger. To propagate the Goſpel is the ſole object 
of all my writings, Never do I take up my pen for 
the — of injuring any one. John Faber, vicar 


ol Conſtance, has recently attacked my doctrines in 


a work printed at — =o Emer alſo is about to 
publiſh ſomething hoſtile. For me to pals by theſe 
things without notice would be to betray the truth: 


moreover, the late edict itſelf expreſsly provides 


inſt all attempts to obſtru& the progreſs of the 
Goſpel. For my part, 1 have no fears, The doc- 
trines which I teach I am ſure are of God; and I 
am ready to ſuffer patiently on their account what- 
ſoever 1t ſhall pleaſe him to inflict upon me.” This 
letter appears to have been written 1n reply to the 
elector, who, in conſequence of the late edit, had 
probably warned Luther afreſh to be ext 
moderate in his ſtyle. The diet inconſiſtently, it 
ſhould ſeem, with the mild, conciliatory terms of 
their edit, had commiſſioned the vicar of Con- 
ſtance to oppoſe  Lutheraniſm throughout Ger- 
many. 
Virecht, Being appointed tutor to prince Charles of Auſtria» 
king Ferdinand? wks him biſhop of Trot and through 


Leo X. he attained to the cardinal's hat. Upon his exaltation 


to the papacy, the people of Utrecht and Holland ſhowed fo 
much joy, that they wrote the tapeſtry hangings and the 
walls of their houſes, © Utrecht has planted, Louvain watered, 
and the emperor given the increaſe: Under which an arch 
fellow wrote, God has done nothing at all in this matter.” 
= 2 L* — be recorded be? lies Adrian VI., 
W med the pa overnment to greateſt misfor- 
june of his life.“ ator. 
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many. Our reformer, in ſuch circumſtances, 
could not remain an indolent ſpectator of the ma- 
chinations of his adverſaries. 

Obſerve alſo another memorable inſtance of the 
disintereſted courage and reſolution of this extraor. 
dinary man. The elector and his court had appre- 
hended ſo much danger to Luther from the diet of 
Nuremberg, that they would gladly have perſuaded 
him to have once more returned to a place of con- 
cealment. No, no,” ſays he, in a letter to the 


fame friend, Imagine not that I will again hide 


myſelf in a corner, however madly the monſters 
may rage. 2 

« perfectly well remember, dear friend, what I 
wrote to the prince from Borna®; and I wiſh you 
would all be induced to believe the contents of that 


letter. You have now had the moſt manifeſt proofs 
that the hand of God is in this buſineſs; for this is 


the ſecond year in which, beyond the expectation of 


every one, I am yet alive; and the elector is not 


only ſafe, but alſo finds the fury of his brethren of 
the Germanic body leſs violent than during the pre- 
ceding year. Our prince has not DESIGNEDLY in- 
volved himſelf in this religious conteſt: no; it is 


by the providence of God alone that he finds him- 
ſelf at all concerned in it; and Jeſus Chriſt will 


have no difficulty to defend him. However, if! 
could but, without actually diſgracing the Goſpel, 
perceive a way of ſeparating him from my difficul - 
ties and dangers, I would not heſitate to give up 
my life. I had fully expected and hoped, that, 


within the year, I. ſhould have been dragged to 


ſuffer death; and that was the method of liberating 
him from danger to which J alluded in my letter, — 
if indeed ſuch would have been the conſequence of 

| . | x | ü Mt my 
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my deſtruction. It appears very plain that at pre- 
ſent we are not able to inveſtigate or comprehend 
the divine counſels; and therefore it will be the 
ſaleſt for us to ſay, in a ſpirit of humble reſignation, 
© Tay WILL BE DONE.' ” 5 
. Thus did Luther, in the full conviction of the 
juſtice and importance of the cauſe which he ſup- 
ported, conſtantly: look with a ſingle eye to the 
protection of that Being, through whoſe providence 
he was made an honoured inſtrument of the revival 
of Chriſtian truth and liberty. He conſidered the 
triumph of the Goſpel as a ſure event, and at no 
t diſtance ; he rejoiced in the proſpect. of it; 

e had not the ſmalleſt anxiety on account of his 
own perſonal fafety; and he laboured to impreſs 


the mind of his prince with fimilar ſentiments f 
The ſituation of the elector of Saxony was at About the 
this time ſuch as to require all the encouragement beginning 


and advice which his religious and political friends 5 521. | 


pious expectation, confidence, and fortitude. 


could ſupply. The duke George had almoſt per- 
ſuaded the regency at Nuremberg to oBL1Gs Fre- 
deric to puniſh Luther; but this blow was warded 
by telling the duke, that, as he had been particularly 
offended by the reformer, it would be more proper 
for him to apply alone to the elector for redreſs. 


formed his mafter the elector, that for the laſt three 
months, whenever any queſtion had been moved 


reſpecting Luther, there had always broken out 


ſuch a flaming ſpirit of obſtinate reſiſtance to the 


Goſpel, that he feared God in his anger would 
inflict ſome heavy judgment upon fo irreligious a 


country.” Yet the members of this very regency, in 
their late deliberations, had dilplayed a diſpoſition 
much more inclined to equity and moderation than 
on former occaſions; inſomuch that the Suabian 
| league, 


Planitz, during the ſittings of the regency, in- 
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league, as it was called, were ſuppoſed to be con. 
certing violent meaſures, which had for their ob- 
jets both the ruin of the ele&or of Saxony and 
the diſſolution of the regency of Nuremberg. —The 
conduct of the duke George at this critical juncture 
was not a little ſuſpicious. At Nuremberg he 
ſpake freely of the danger with which his nephews 
Frederic and John were threatened, of loſing their 
poſſeſſions and rank in the empire; and he refuſed 
to take his ſeat in the regency, alleging as a reaſon, 
that the princes whom Luther, in his writings, had 
charged with the commiſſion of high crimes, ought 

to prove themſelves innocent before they were ad- 
| mitted to offices of truſt and authority. His real 
defigns, however, were eaſily diſcerned through this 
political fineſſe. If the nephews of George ſhould 


eventually, on account of their attachment to the 


reformation, be plundered and degraded, their 
uncle, it was believed, hoped to be proportionally 
enriched and exalted ; and moreover, the example 
of extraordinary conſcientiouſneſs and ſelf-denial of 
the duke, in declining to act in an important ofh- 
cial ſituation becauſe he at that time laboured 
under the accuſations of Luther, was, no doubt, 
intended by him to facilitate the introduction of a 
reſolution among the princes, that all perſons pro- 
ſcribed by the edit of Worms ſhould be deprived 
of their rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. For if 
ſo great purity of character was required of men in 


public ſituations of dignity and truſt, that the 


grave, the religious duke George had refuſed to 
take his ſeat among the regents till he had acquit- 
ted himſelf of the calumnies of Luther, how could 
any other member of the Germanic body, what- 
ever might be his rank or title, pretend to a juſt 
claim of precedence and ſovereignty, while, either 
directly or indirectly, he remained under the BAN 
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of the empire by the legitimate deciſion of the diet 
ol Worms? | ol 

The hypocriſy, avarice, and ambition, which 
could ſuggeſt to the mind of this prince ſo flimſy a 
pretext, for the purpoſe of ndizing his own 
fortunes by the ruin of thoſe of his near relations, 
have caſt an indelible ftain on the memory of the 


duke George of Saxony. 


How ſtnking is the contraſt, and how honour- 
able to the cauſe of religion, when we compare the 
conduct of Frederic and of Luther at this period 
with that of their enemies N 

The elector, though oppreſſed with and in- 
firmicies, was ſtill in the full poſſeſſion of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and continued to merit the appel- 
lation of Frederic the Wiſe. His penetrating eye 
forefaw the conſpiracy which was then forming by 
the pope, the emperor, and ſeveral of the moſt 
bigoted of the German princes, with the exprefs in- 
tent of cruſhing the infant reformation, and alſo 
every power that was friendly to its progreſs. Bur 
neither the firmneſs nor the integrity of this good 
prince, whenever the courſe he ſhould ſteer ſeemed 


diſtinct and certain, could be ſhaken by the moſt 


aarming appearances*. In this year, 1524, he is 
well known to have ſecretly meditated the defence 


yores t; but was interrupted by entertaining ſe- 
tious doubts concerning the lawfulneſs of uſing arms 
| under 


This part of the character of the elector of Saxony has 
been already abundantly exemplified. The timidity and ambi- 


dun of conduct which appeared in this prince on ſome occa- 
us arofe from doubts in his underſtanding, not from defect of 
courage or honeſty ; and here again, not ſo much from doubts 
of exiſting grievances, as from ſcruples of conſcience reſpecting 
that — — of reſiſtance which, in redreſſing the grievances, he 
might be juffified in making to the eſtabliſne d authorities. 

+ Hortleder. Hiſtor. 2 


of himſelf and his perſecuted ſubjects, even by 
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under his very peculiar circumſtances. For how. 
ever diſguſted Frederic might be with the political 
intrigues of Adrian and Charles V., or however in- 
dignant on account of the many tyrannical oppreſ- 
ſions of the civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers, it was not 
his practice to give way to reſentment or revenge, 
but rather to ſeek relief to his anxious and bur- 
dened mind by a diligent inveſtigation of his duty, 
Accordingly, he ſolemaly required Luther, Bugen- 
hagius, and Melancthon, to write their deliberate 
ſentiments on the following queſtion, © Whether it 
was lawful for the elector of Saxony, in caſe his ſub- 


jects, on account of their religion, ſhould ſuffer 


violence either from the .emperor or any of the 
German princes, to protect them by arms.” Theſe 
great and good men decided at once, THAT ir 
WAS NOT LAwTVI; and principally for theſe rea- 
ſons. 1. The princes were not yet fully convinced 
in their conſciences of the truth of the reformed 
ſyſtem of evangelical doctrine. 2. Neither had their 
ubjects implored their protection — violence 
and perſecution. 3. Nor had the ſeveral ſtates of 
the provinces deliberated on the point. 4. Laſtly, 
Thoſe, who in their own defence have recourſe to 
arms, ought, before all things, to be aſſured of the 
juſtice of their cauſe *. | 
Thus, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with which 
the reformation had hitherto been attended, there 
ſeemed riſing conſiderable obſtacles to its further 
progreſs. — Luther diſdained to hide himſelf a 
ſecond time from the fury of his adverſaries ; and 
his friend Frederic, from fcfuples of conſcience, did 
not dare to draw the ſword in his defence. Both 
the Saxon elector and the Saxon reformer appeared, 
| | therefore, 


# Hortleder the hiſtorian had in his poſſeſion-the original of 
this anſwer. Seck. 263. 
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' therefore, to be in moſt critical and perilous ſitua- 
tions; and the wiſeſt advocates of Lutheraniſm did 
not ſee how the loſs of either of them could be re- 

ired. In fact, the powers of Antichriſt were now 
rouſed, and become outrageous ; and had ſhown 
ſymptoms of an intention to collect their ſtrength, 
and to act in concert, with more ſyſtem and deciſion 
than they had hitherto done from the commence- 
ment of the eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions. | 

The clouds, however, which ſeemed to thicken 
oyer the elector of Saxony, his ſubjects, and his 
dominions, were ſoon diſperſed, through the wiſe 
diſpoſitions of that kind, over-ruling Providence, 
or which Luther entirely relied, and which, in its 
ſecret counſels, had determined to break the rod of 
the oppreſſor , and to beſtow on the nations the 
bleſſings of a revival of Chriſtian truth and Chriſ- 
tian liberty. The emperor was ſo much involved 
in multiplied ſchemes of enterpriſe and ambition, 
that he found it impoſſible to give any ſerious and 
durable attention to the conteſts in Germany; and 
it ſoon appeared, that, without his active co-opera- 
tion, the reſt of the confederates could effect nothing 
deciſive. The apprehenſions therefore of Fre- 
deric and his miniſters, reſpecting the ſafety of his 


electorate, or the neceſſity of a defenſive war, were 


much relieved ; and the patient induſtrious re- 
formers had only to ſtruggle with their uſual difficul- 
ties, ariſing from the perſecutions of ſuch indi- 
viduals: as frequently happened to be unfortunate 
victims of cruel bigots in poſſeſſion of power. — 


Among the unreleating tyrants of this clafs, is par- - 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed the archduke Ferdinand, the 


brother of Charles V., who was ſo much inflamed . 


with reſentment againſt the Saxon reformer and his 
1 = caule, 
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' cauſe, that he declared, he had much rather his 
filter, the queen of Denmark, had been funk in 
the depths of the fea, than that ſhe ſhould ever 
have converſed with Luther at Wittemberg. 


The unfortunate queen, whom we have juſt men- 
tioned, was compelled to ſeek an aſylum out of 
Denmark, with her exiled huſband Chriſtiern the 
Second, who in the year 1523 fled from Copen- 
hagen with twenty ſhips, together with his queen and 
children, and all his private treaſure. This un- 
happy prince, in his paſſage to the continent, was 
overtaken by a violent tempeſt, which diſperſed his 
fleet, and reduced him to the laſt extremity. At 
length he arrived with his family at Tervere in 
Zeeland , diſpatched a meſſenger to his brother. 
in-law Charles V., and entertained the moſt ſan- 

guine hopes that, through the aſſiſtance of ſo pow- 
erful an ally, he would ſoon be reſtored to his 
former dignity and poſſeſſions. His queen Eliſa- 
beth alſo came to Nuremberg, to implore the help 
of her brother Ferdinand and of the German 
princes. But unfortunately for this object, ſſhe had 
received many of Luther's books from Albert 
duke of Pruſſia, had made an open profeſſion of the 
reformed religion, and in 1524 had publicly re- 
ceived the facrament in both kinds. This laſt ſtep 
fo provoked Ferdinand, that he told her in plain 
terms, © he heartily wiſhed ſhe was not his fiſter.” 
« Certainly,” replied the queen, we are deſcended 
from one and the fame mother; nevertheleſs, | 
muſt adhere cloſely to the word of God, and to that 
ONLY, without the leaſt reſpe& of perſons: in all 
other concerns, I am ready to obey my brother's 
pleaſure ; and if, on that account, he refuſes to ow 
me 


Meurffi Hiftor. Danica, 
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me for his ſiſter, I ſhall endeavour to bear the crols 
with patience,” On the ſubject of her own cala- 
mitous fituation, as well as that of her huſband, 
ſhe is ſaid to have expreſſed herſelf fo pathetically 
before-the princes, as to have conſtrained every one 
preſent to ſhed tears. She obtained from them, 
however, no ſatisfactory promiſes of aſſiſtance; and 
this excellent queen ſoon after departed this life, her 
death being probably haſtened by affliftion and 
misfortune, and the unkind treatment of her near- 
eſt relations. She was buried at Ghent“; and her 
huſband informed Luther, that, notwithſtanding 
the very great pains which had been taken by per- 
ſons of the greateſt diſtinction to perſuade her to 
return to popery, ſhe had received the Lord's ſup- 
per according to the juſt ordinance of Chriſt, and 
died in the exerciſe of ſound and lively evangelical 
faith, | 

The two northern kingdoms of Denmark and 
Sweden were now uniting themſelves to the cauſe 
of Proteſtantiſm; and, as the religious revolutions 
in thoſe regions were brilliant and rapid, they 
muſt, no doubt, eventually have been productive of 
much ſpiritual good. Our account. of this happy 
change in the north muſt, however, be brief, be- 
cauſe little, except the political and external cir- 
cumſtances, has found its way into authentic 
hiſtory, 1 | 


* 


| „ 
In the year 1 522, at the requeſt of Chriſtiern II., A. p. 


king of Denmark, a preacher named Martin was 1522. 


ſent from Wittemberg; and his evangelical labours 
among the Danes received the royal approbation 


and encouragement. But the enormous vices of . 


this prince, which would have diſgraced any reli- 
gious ſyſtem, proved an effe tual bar to the pro- 
grels of the reformation. Expelled from his throne 

| | on 


| * In the beginning of 1525, Chytræus. 
Vor. IV. : Y * ; 
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on account of his tyranny, profligacy, and cruelties, 


and forced to wander through a foreign country in 


want and diſgrace, he diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of 


compunction, and even of repentance. At leaſt, 
during his intercourſe among his religious friends, 


his external conduct indicated a grave and de. 


corous attention to ſpiritual concerns. We find 


> him in the year 1523 viſiting his uncle, the electot 
of Saxony, at Schweinitz, a town belonging to this 


prince; and, in the autumn of the fame year, he 
ſent for Luther from Wittemberg, and heard him 
preach at the ſame town, in the palace of Frederic, 
with ſo great ſatisfaction, that he declared, in his 
whole life he had never before heard the Goſpel ſo 
explained ; and that, while he lived, he ſhould ne- 
ver forget that ſermon; and moreover, that, with 
God's help, he ſhould endure more patiently what- 
ever might befal him. Still, I fear, if the plan of 
this hiſtory admitted a circumſtantial detail of the 
crimes committed by Chriſtiern II. while he fat on 


his throne, the charity and candour of the reader 


would be put to a ſevere trial in admitting, without 


ſome further ſubſtantial evidence, the probability 


of the genuine converſion of ſo infamous a charac- 
ter. His public apology, or defence of his con- 
duct, diſperſed throughout Germany, though to 
the laſt degree affecting and lamentable, exhibits 
but little of the ſpirit of a truly humbled penitent. 


— The reflection, however, of Luther on his caſe may 


deſerve to be tranſcribed. * Perhaps,” ſaid be, 
« God, in his appointed time, will call this king 


and queen to his Fee. kingdom, that he may 


marvellous in confounding the meaſures of 


human foreſight ; for moſt certainly he is a king of 


"whoſe found and thorough reformation our judg- 
ments could never reaſonably have formed any 
favourable conjectures.” . 


| Frederic 
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Frederic the duke of Holſtein ſucceeded his ne- 
w Chriſtiern I., in the throne of Denmark; and 
under him, and ſtill more under his ſucceſſor Chriſ- 
tiern III., the bleſſed change of the religious eſta- 
blihment was completed in that kingdom.— Of 
Chriſtiern II., little more is known, than that on re- 
turning into Denmark, and making ſome attempts 
to recover his throne, he was taken priſoner,” and 
ended his days in captivity. | | 
The judicious ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory can 
ſcarce fail to reflect how extremely palpable the 
wickedneſs and folly of the popiſh ſyſtem muſt have 
been, when the oppoſition of a prince ſo wn war 
cruel, and in every reſpe& unprincipled, as Chriſ- 
tiern II., was able ſo efftQually to ſhake its founda- 
tions, that-it could never after recover either credit 
or ſtabitity in Denmark. | ; 

I know no evidence that Elizabeth, the good 
queen of Chriſtiern II., was in any degree a partner 
with her buſband in his injuſtice and cruelty; and 
Luther juſtly obſerves, that, if ſhe could but have 
been perſuaded to deny the Goſpel of Chriſt, ſhe 
might, pethaps, have been reſtored to her kingdom, 
through the active interference of her powerful 
brothers, Charles the emperor, and Ferdinand the 
archduke “. Charles V., about this time, was be- 
ginning to aſtoniſh all Europe with the blaze of 
ſecular glory, and was alſo cruelly perſecuting the 
people of God throughout Flanders. The Chriſ- 
tian feader, who finds no ſatisfaction in the contem- 
plation of ſuch ſcenes of ambition and iniquity, 


will willingly retire from them, and learn uſeful 


inſtruct ion from a ſerious review of the dealings of 
Providence with the near relative of the emperor, 
the exiled queen of Denmark. This extraordinary 
perſonage, after a ſevere diſcipline of humiliating 


afflictions, 


* Comment. de Luth. XLII. 
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afflictions, died in peace; and there is very ſolid 
ground to hope that the ſiſter found reſt in the ap- 
plication of that Goſpel to the relief of her ſpiritual 
neceſſities, which the brother denominated hereſy, 


ſchiſm, and ſedition. 


A. D. 


1522. 


A. D. 


1524. 


The religious revolutions of Holſtein, a duchy 
bordering on Denmark, well deſerve a place in this 
narrative. Several ſtudents of divinity from that 
country had viſited the univerſity of Wittemberg, 


induced by what they had heard of Luther's talents 
and learning. On their return, it ſoon appeared 
that they had caught the falutary flame which had 


already exhilarated the hearts of ſo many foreigners, 
Both in public and in private, among their country- 
men they moſt induſtriouſly ſpread the reformation 
they had obtained from their great Saxon maſter. 
Herman Taſt, in the year 1522, was the firſ 
who, when he found the church at Huſum ſhut 


againſt him by the popiſh clergy, preached boldly, 


under a tree in the churchyard, a courſe of moſt 
excellent ſermons to a numerous audience; and 
this ſame paſtor alſo two years after preached at 
Gardingen the firſt public ſermon which was ever 
compoled according to the ſound principles of 
the reformed religion, and delivered in a regular 
way from the pulpit in that country : for in 1524 
Frederic I., king of Denmark and duke of Holſtein, 
made it a capital offence for any perſon to take 
away the life, or injure the property or dignity of 
another, on account of his religion, whether papal 
or Lutheran. This prince, in matters of religion. 


allowed all his ſubjects a moſt complete toleration. 


They were ſo to conduct themſelves, as beſt to 


ſatisfy their own conſciences before God. At the 
ſame time, however, he ordered the moſt ſolemn 
and explicit directions to be given, that the errors 
of the Romiſh church ſhould be publicly war 
— WS 
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bated, and the evangelical doctrines of the re- 
formers recommended to the people, But the in- 
habitants of Ditmarſen, an intraQtable race of 


men, refuſed to obey the king's edit, and com- 


mitted to the flames, in this ſame year, Henry 
Muller, 4 zealous preacher of pure Christianity, 
who had formerly been prior of the monaſtery at 
Antwerp, had afterwards preached two years at 
Bremen, and laſtly had been introduced among the 
ſavage Ditmarſians by their ſuperintendant, a man 
of piety and religion. In other parts of Frederic's 
dominions, the royal edi&t was dutifully obeyed, 
and proved a great bulwark againſt the violence and 
cruelty of the papiſts. Under its protection, the 
Lutheran miniſters confronted and engaged their 
adverſaries by the methods of fair argumentation ; 
and were wonderfully ſucceſsful in propagating 
divine. truth, Even ſome of the Roman cham- 


pions acknowledged their convictions, and bowed 


to the authority of reaſon and ſcripture. Others, 
meanwhile, perſevered in their inveterate prejudices, 
and continued to ſupport a pertinacious oppoſition 
to the Lutheran doctrines. Very remarkable is the 
cale of a certain monk of the' isle of Fore. This 
man, who had travelled from home for the expreſs 
purpoſe of exhorting his neighbouring fraternity to 
remain faithful and conſtant to the papal ſuperſti- 
tions, declared, that. he wiſhed he might never 
again reach his babitation alive and ſafe, if the Ro- 
miſh creed was not true. In his return, he fell 
from his horſe, and was killed on the ſpot. And 
thus,” ſays the author of this account, © the 
event correſponded with the imprecation; and a 
pile of ſtones, which was raiſed in memory of it, 


points out at this day to travellers the place where 


the thing happened.” —Profane readers or writers, 
in a profane age, may treat with contempt the in- 
£5 / troduction 
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troduction of ſuch a relation as this into ſober, 
authentic hiſtory ; but their taſte does not ſeem a 


ſufficient reaſon for omitting a brief but circum. 


ſtantial narration of a fact which ſo judicious a per- 


ſon as Seckendorff thought worthy of notice, and 
which, moreover, as he particularly informs us, 
was tranſmitted to him by Dr. Kortholt, a man of 
molt excellent character, and a very eminent divine 
of the univerſity of Kiel in the duchy of Holſtein, 

In Sweden, the renowned Guſtavus Vaſa, having 
in his youth lived an exile at Lubec, and there 


| po ſome information concerning the grounds of 


utheraniſm, and having afterwards been further 
inſtructed by Laurentius and Olaus Petri, two 
diſciples of Luther, no ſooner ſaw himſelf in firm 
poſſeſſion of the throne, than he determined to 
reform the church. Under his auſpices a public 
diſputation was held at Upſal, between Olaus Petri % 
on one fide, in ſupport of Luther's ſyſtem, and 
Peter Galle on the other, as defender of the papal 


dogmas; and the ſum of their argumentation was 


afterwards publiſhed. Alſo, by the king's order, 
Andreas his chancellor was employed in tranſlating 
the Scriptures into the Swediſh language ; and no 
means were omitted for enlightening the minds of 
the people. The effects were rapid and deciſive, 
and Sweden from that day has ranked invariably 
among the proteſtant nations. | 

A royal proclamation by Guſtavus, in ſubſtance 
as follows, muſt have been extremely beneficial to 
the reformers. © We do not deny that our care 
is for the true religion founded on the word of 
God. There can be no better religion than that 
which Chriſt and his apoſtles have delivered to us. 
Here there is no place for diſpute. But, reſpecting 
cettain ceremonies queſtions are raiſed, and more 


eſpecially reſpecting; the privileges of the clergy. lt 
| | * „ 
* See Appendix. Olaus Petri. 
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is true that we find learned men are deſirous of | 
aboliſhing ſeveral uſeleſs external rites, but there is | | 
not the leaſt ground for calumniating us, as 
though we wiſhed to introduce any other religion 
than that which is truly Chriſtian. Our ſingle aim 
is, to worſhip God in ſpirit and truth, and to 
become a partaker of the joys of heaven with all 
Chriſt's faithful ſervants. Let not our beloved ſub- 
jects, therefore, liſten to flanderous reports con- 
cerning their ſovereign ; but remain affured, that 
our thoughts are employed how we may beſt pro- 
mote the glory of God, and their eternal warfare. 
It is not long ago ſince we learnt what fraudulent f 
means the Roman pontiff has employed to drain this | 
kingdom of large ſums of money, through the inſti- 
tution of private maſſes and indulgences. And in | 
regard to other countries, men of the beſt informa - | 
tion have proved, beyond contradiction, by what | 
variety of deceitful methods the biſhops and other 
eccleſiaſtical dignitaries make a gain of the ſimple; 
and how they burden wretched conſciences, and 
multiply acts of hypocriſy, The luxurious prelates 
now ſee that theſe evil practices are detected and 

ſed by perſons of the greateſt piety and know- 

and therefore they ſet their faces againſt the 
truth with all their might, and cry out Innovation 
and Hereſy ! But, Believe them not. We ſeriouſſy 
exhort you to believe them not; for there is not one | 
word of truth in their malicious accuſations *. | — "- 

Let noone, however, conclude that this glorious 

triumph of religious truth took place without 
much clamour and | oppoſition from the eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy, Antichriſt was ſeriouſly alarmed, and 
exerted his utmoſt efforts to prevent the fall of his 
tottering pillars —The preceding proclamation ſuf- 9 
ficiently intimates this. — . l | | 


— — 


* Baazius Hiſtor, 
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In fact, the dignified clergy, and their adherents 
in the convocation at Upſal, boldly maintained 
that no perſon, under pain of excommunication 
and eternal damnation, could on any account 
whatever deprive the prelates of their wealth and 
privileges. | 

To this the king and the friends of the reforma- 


tion coolly replied, © That true miniſters of the 


church, eſpecially thoſe who diligently inſtruQed 
the. people, deſerved more than a decent mainte- 
nance; they were worthy even * of double honour; 
but that the lazy and licentious drones, who nei- 
ther ſerved God nor man, ought to have no public 
ſtipend whatever: moreover, that there was not 
one ſyllable in the Scriptures to juſtify that im- 
menſe political power and revenue which the 
clergy had uſurped, and which had enabled them, 
for ſome centuries paſt, to withſtand their lawful 
governors, and diſturb kingdoms with endleſs wars 


and ſeditions.“ 


The conteſt was now advancing faſt to a criſis, 
The monks, and the reſt of the papal clergy, 
obſerved no bounds in their reſentment. Through- 


out Sweden, and alſo in foreign countries, they ca- 


lumniated their excellent king as a heretic, and 


unworthy of the throne. In Dalecarlia they even 


excited the people to ſeditious and treaſonable prac- 
tices; and becauſe the kingdom happened then to 
ſuffer grievouſly from a great ſcarcity of corn, they 
taught the vulgar to believe that the preſent famine 
was a judgment of Almighty God on the country, 
for receiving the new religion. By ſuch artifices of 
the biſhops and prieſts, the inhabitants of many 


- proyinces became ſo disaffected to the government, 


that they refuſed to pay their annual taxes. 
Yet the Swediſh monarch had already done every 
thing in the cauſe of Chriſtian truth which * 
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be expected from a pious, wiſe, and magnanimous 
prince. Like king David, he had begun with re- 
forming his own court; and ſuffered none but reli- 
gious characters to approach his perſon, or to fill 
the great offices of ſtate. He had inſtituted a 
GENERAL VISITATION of the whole country By 
RIMSELF, in which he was accompanied by evan- 

lical preachers, and particularly by that excellent 
4 theologian, Olaus Petri, whom he had 
previouſly appointed ſecretary of Stockholm. In 
adopting this admirable meaſure, the king had pro- 
poſed to inſtruct his ignorant ſubjects in the great 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, and to guard 
them againſt erroneous notions concerning faith 
and works, and predeſtination; and alſo againſt the 
innumerable corruptions of the Romiſh church. 
Moreover, in the execution of it he had liſtened to 
the advice of the experienced German reformers; 
namely, not to hurt the tender conſciences of the 
well-meaning but uninformed part of the people, 
by an over-haſty abolition of ſuch ceremonies and 
ſuperſtitions, as might be ſuffered to remain with- 
out manifeſt impiety. This moderation was 
become the more neceſſary, becauſe in Sweden, 
as formerly in Germany, there had ariſen, in the 
early part of the reformation, fanatics of the ana- 
baptiſt claſs, who excited the people to the moſt 
outrageous acts of tumult and ſedition. At Stock- 


holm, they had entered the great church of 


St. John, and in the moſt audacious manner had 
removed, or broken to pieces, the organ, ſtatues, 
and images therein; and'their riotous example was 
followed throughout almoſt every part of the 
kingdom. 5 | 32254 

At this moment the ſituation of Sweden ſeems 
to have been truly critical. On the one hand, an 
enthuſiaſtic zeal for innovation, and on the hey. a 
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blind attachment to ſuperſtitious ceremonies, in- 
flamed the minds of many, and divided them into 
parties; and there was conſtantly at hand an active, 
ambitious, and powerful clergy, ready to take 
every advantage of theſe internal diſſenſions. It 
foon appeared, however, thar, even in this perilous 
conjuncture, there exiſted in Guſtavus a combi- 
nation of qualities fully equal to the emergency. 
This determined prince, in the ſummer of the 
year 1527, at the convocation of Aroſen, ſum- 
moned together all the conſtituted orders and au- 
thorities, eccleſiaſtical and civil, in his dominions, 
with the full purpoſe of bringing to ſpeedy iſſue 
the important queſtion concerning the regulation 
of the doctrines, the revenues, and the powers of 
the church. He directed the ſenators of the king- 


dom to be placed next to the throne, and the 


biſhops next to the ſenators. The nobles occu- 


pied the third claſs, the parochial clergy the fourth, 
and the commons the fifth. 


This arrangement 
was an unpardonable offence in the eyes of the 
biſhops; and the extraordinary meaſure which 
they inſtantly adopted in conſequence, ſtrongly 
marks the domineering ſpirit of the Roman-catholic 
clergy, and ſhows alſo how entirely regardleſs they 


were of obſerving good faith with thoſe who did 


moderate biſhops anſwered, © Let us not conteſt 


not exhibit implicit obedience to the papal ſyſtem. 
They met ſecretly in the church of St. Giles, to de- 
liberate on their preſent ſituation. What is to 
be done, my brethren?” ſaid the biſhop of Linkio- 
ping: © It is plain enough the king means to 

e us: he means to take from us thoſe caſtles 
and fortified places which pious kings have of old 
granted to the biſhops of this country; and pro- 
bably his next ſtep will be to deprive us of our 
lands and revenues.” Two of the junior and more 


the 


the matter with his majeſty; for if we have no 
ſecular poſſeſſions, we cannot be called upon to 
contribute to the defence of the ſtate.” This is 
a moſt ſerious bufineſs,” replied the biſhop of Lin- 
kioping : © If we make theſe conceſſions, we ſhall 
bring upon ourſelves the indignation and 'eternal 
anathema of the Roman pontiff. Kings and em- 
in former times, have made fimilarattempts 
n.the property of the clergy, but were deterred 
a 22 their 2 the dread of pon- 
tifical ex communication. Make your choice then, 
brethren, never to diſobey the pope: he is the 
aſylum of the church, and he will defend you.“ 
Every one preſent declared his firm reſolution to 
deſend the Roman pontiff and the eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy; and they ſubſcribed a ſolemn proteſt 
againſt any degradation of their dignity, or dimi- 
nution of revenue. They then buried the writing 
under a ſepulchre, covered it with ſtones, and 
took a folemn oath not to reveal the ſecret. But 
it was dug up fifteen years afterwards, and ſhown 
to Guſtavus, as a proof of the treachery of the 
papal biſhops, at the commencement . of the 
ation. 
ln the convocation at Aroſen, Guſtavus; through 
his chancellor, complained heavily of the indo- 
lence, luxury, and impiety, of the ſuperior clergy; 
and alſo of the exceffive ill uſage which he had 
prone received from the papal faction. They 
everywhere repreſented him as a heretic, a 
teacher of novel doctrines, and as one who endea- 
voured to diſſeminate among the people a corrupt + 
religion. He had reprimanded, he ſaid, the arch- 
bilbop of Upſal for neglect of duty, and, in parti- 
cular, had ordered him to take care that the Bible 
| ſhould be tranſlated into the Swediſh language; 
but that that prelate, inſtead of obeying his direc- 
tions, 


- 
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tions, and reforming the abuſes in the church, 
had maliciouſly excited tumults and ſeditions 
among his good ſubjects, afterwards plundered the 
inferior clergy, and at laſt fled with much wealth 
from his country. In brief, and agreeably to what 
he had ſtated in his proclamation; he wiſhed the 
faithful, laborious clergy, to be well rewarded; 
at the ſame time that he would have the ignorant, 
the idle, and the uſeleſs, to be deprived of the 


revenues which they ſo undeſervedly poſſeſſed, and 


which ought to be applied to the public ſervice. 
If a ſpeedy emendation to this effect was not agreed 
to by the biſbops and ſenate, he would no longer 
undertake the government of the country. On 
this head, therefore, he required a clear and cate- 
gorical anſwer. _ = 
Upon hearing the king's propoſal, the con- 
vocation was almoſt in an uproar. The prelates, 
and other papal adherents, cried No! No! with the 
utmoſt clamour, and called loudly on the leadin 
men of the country, to withſtand ſuch uu 
innovations. "IF 
But the pious and disintereſted Guſtavus had 
formed a reſolution, from which even the ſplendor 
of a crown could not induce him to depart. He 
came into the aſſembly, and there publicly reſigned 
the government of the kingdom. With ſome 
warmth, but with great deceacy and firmneſs, be 
informed them, that he had made his choice, and 
that his conſcience did not permit him to ſupport 
a ſuperſtitious and depraved ſyſtem of religion. 
He added, that he had determined to leave the 
country, but expected them to pay him the price 
of his hereditary poſſeſſions. | 
The great body of the Swediſh repreſentatives, 
namely, the comMoNs in the convocation, were 
now ſo much enraged at the conduct of the refrac- 
| | tory 
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tory biſhops, as to ſignify to them in terms by no 
means obſcure, that, if they did not inſtantly com- 
ply with the pleaſure of their beloved ſovereign, 
they would ſoon feel the vengeance of the people 
inflicted on their obſtinacy and diſobedience. 
Moreover, that the reaſonableneſs of the king's de- 
mand might be placed in the cleareſt light, it was 
agreed that Peter Galle and Olaus Petri ſhould 
once more try their ſtrength publicly, in diſpute, 
on the queſtion of eccleſiaſtical power and privilege, 
as they had formerly done on the controverted 
points of evangelical doctrine. The combatants 
met accordingly; and Olaus Petri, the Lutheran 
diſciple, ſpoke in the Swediſh. language; but the 
apal advocate, P. Galle, perſiſted in the uſe of 
| alia: till the whole audience exclaimed aloud, 
« Say what you have to ſay in the Swedilh lan- 
guage!” | 
This free diſcuſſion had a mighty influence on 
all the members of the convocation, except the 
moſt violent and determined partiſans of popery, 
who on the third day of the ſeſſion were completel 
overpowered with numbers. This memorable a 
ſembly concluded its proceedings, by humbly be- 
ſeeching Guſtavus to reſume his government, and 
by preciſely defining the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
and revenues. Among their ſeveral regulations and 
decrees,. publiſhed with the king's ſignature, there 
is this clauſe : © No one ſhall be ordained a clergy- 
man, who is either unwilling to preach, or who 
does not know how to preach the pure word of 
God . | 
This curious and inſtructive account of the be- 
ginning of the reformation in Sweden may well 
deſerve a place in theſe memoirs: and when it is 


conſidered © 
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conſidered that the diſciples of Luther were the 
chief inſtruments of its ſucceſs, it can ſcarcely be 
deemed a digreſſion, from the ſubject of this chap. 
ter. It may be ſaid, indeed, and with great pro- 
bability of bruth, that, under a prince of lefs pious 
diſpoſitions and leſs ſplendid talents than thoſe of 
the renowned Swediſh monarch, the puny efforts of 
two or three evangelical teachers could have availed 
but little againſt the whole weight and prevalence 
of the papal influence: but this is in fa& no more 


than to affirm, what no believer of a Divine Provi- 


dence will deny, that, whenever the great Diſpoſer 
of all events purpoſes either to viſit mankind with 
penal judgments, or bleſs them with merciful diſ- 
penſations, he is 1NFALLIBLE in exactly propor- 
tioning his means to thoſe ends, which, in the 
depth and wiſdom of his counſels, he has pre- 


viouſly deſigned ſhall ſurely come to paſs. 


The reformation in Sweden continued to proceed 
with vigour and diſcretion, under the protection of 
Guſtavus Vaſa, and principally through the advice 
of his ſecretary Olaus Petri, who, in the year 1 529, 
publiſhed a more diſtin& explanation of the great 
Chriſtian doctrine of juſtification by faith, and 
alſo a new ritual in the Swediſh language, in which 
the official rules for marriage, baptiſm, burial of 
the dead, and the adminiſtration of the Lord's 
ſupper, were very much cleared from Romiſh 
ſuperſtitions and incumbrances &. 
| 61 | « How 

Appendix Olaus Petri. 
The reſolutions of the ſtates aſſembled at Aroſen (or Wes- 
teraas, as it is otherwiſe called,) did not tend to fix or regulate 
many doctrinal articles, but rather to reduce the clergy to a more 


dependent condition, Theſe, by repeated grants from a ſuper- 
ſtitious nobility, were become opulent, difſolure, and luxurious; 


and moreover they poſſeſſed ſo many caſtles and places of 


ſtrength, that they were able, at any time, to excite dangerous 
commotions in the kingdom, and even to give laws to the ſove- 
| reign 
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« How delightful a ſpectacle to a true Chriſtian, 
to ſee diſtinctly, and, as it were, with his own eyes, 
a conteſt oa the ſpot between Chriſt and Aati- 
chriſt!” Such is the obſervation of a pious and 
excellent annaliſt, to whom we are indebted for 
much of the preceding information concerning the 
revival of evangelical doctrine throughout Europe 
in this period f. Whatever machinations,” con- 

b | tinues 


reign himſelf. On the other hand, the men of rank and family 
were impoveriſhed beyond example, through the rapacity of a 
devouring, inſatiable hierarchy. It was in vain, therefore, 
until this enormous power of the numerous prelates, acting in 
concert with the Roman pontiff at their head, was reſtrained 


' within moderate bounds, to expect any ſubſtantial reformation 


of the ecclefiaftical eſtabliſhment, When the edits of Weſteraas 
had ſettled this indiſpenſable preliminary, and not before, Guſ- 
tavus condeſcended to reſume the ſceptre, and bleſs his ſubjects 
with a purer religion. | 


The mixture of firmneſs and moderation diſplayed by this 


monarch, in all theſe tranſactions, is truly admirable. im- 
priſoning, and afterwards baniſhing, ſeveral of the diſciples of 
Munzer, who had been convicted of committing riots at 
Stockholm, and by other inſtances of well timed ſeverity, he 
ſoon repreſſed the dangerous ſpirit both of fanaticiſm and ſedi. 
tion, which had diſturbed the peace of the country. And fur- ' 
ther, by directing tranſlations of the Scriptures into the 
Swediſh language to be everywhere diſperſed among the people, 
he invited the more judicious part of his ſubjects to exerciſe their 
own judgments in religious concerns, and thus prepared their 
minds for the ſalutary emendations gradually introduced after- 
wards by Olaus into the formularies and confeſſions of the 
Swediſh church. Laſtly, though no ſpecific ſyſtem of doarine 
was adopted at Weſteraas, yet the mere proviſion of intelligent 


paſtors, to preach throughout the kingdom the pure word of 


God to the people, in their native language, muſt have been 
found extremely efficient in promoting the ſame excellent pur- 
poſes, Add to all this, that the progreſs of evangelical light 
and truth, through the different diſtricts and provinces, was 


become abundantly more rapid, fince Olaus, in the public diſj- 


putation at Upſal, had ow ſo very ſignal a victory over his 
opponent P. Galle, zealous defender of the ancient 
iſh corruptions. ; 
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tinues the ſame author, * either the pope or the 
emperor and his creatures deviſed for the purpoſe 
of obſtructing the progreſs of CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 
Jeſus Chriſt overruled them all, to the advantage 
and furtherance of the ſame. The bull of the 
pope, the thunder of the emperor, did not frighten 
men, but, on the contrary, animated them to em- 
brace the Goſpel.” In fact, the bleſſed refor. 
mation was ſpeading itſelf far and wide; and almoſt 
all the European nations hailed the dawn of truth, 
and exulted in the proſpect of ſpiritual freedom. 
In Hungary, even in the year 1522, the fame of 
the deliverance of various ſtates and provinces from 


' papal chains had excited in the minds of the 


| frequent opportunities of ſoftening or entirely doing 


people a moſt prodigious deſire not only to become 
partakers of the pure reformed religion, but alſo 
to ſee Luther himſelf, from whoſe inftrodions they 
expected to derive, in the eaſieſt and happieſt way, 
the beſt ſyſtem of heavenly doctrine, and alſo the 


wiſeſt method of cultivating ſacred learning,— 


Among the young ſtudents who came from this 
country to Wittemberg, with the intention of con- 
ſulting Luther and hearing his lectures, Martinus 
Cyriac is particularly mentioned as the firſt who 


appears from the academical regiſters to have been 


matriculated in this year, when Philip Melancthon 
was rector or provoſt of the univerſity. 

Lewis the king of Hungary and Bobemia was 
a bitter enemy of the reformers; but divine pro- 
vidence raiſed them up an excellent and powerful 
patron in George marquis of Brandenburg. This 
illuſtrious prince began about the ſame time to 
diſcover a reliſh for. evangelical knowledge; and as 
he was grand-maſter of the royal houſhold, he had 


away the charges and complaints which were fre- 
quently laid before the king againſt the _ of 
| | uther. 
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Luther. Under his auſpices, and thoſe of the dukes 
of Lignitz and Munſterberg, a conſiderable reforma- 
tion took place among the churches in Sileſia, and 
particularly at Breſlaw, the capital city of that 


country; and it appears that in the ſucceeding 


the inhabitants of theſe regions were bleſſed 
with an additional influx of the ſalutary and re- 
freſhing beams of the light of the Goſpel &. 
It would be inexcuſable to omit in this hiſtory of 
the Church of Chriſt, a ſhort, but precious fragment 
of biography relative to John Thurzo, biſhop 
of Breſlaw in Sileſia. This good prelate was de- 
ſcended from a noble family in Hungary, and is 
ſaid to have been the very firſt papal biſhop who 
in his dioceſe was favourable to the revival of pure 
Chriſtianity. | 
The very little that is known of Thurzo is to 


be collected from a conciſe epiſtle of Luther, and 


another ſtill more conciſe of Melancthon, addreſſed 
to him ſo early as the year 1520. He did not live 
to receive either of them; and Luther, on the 
occaſion of his deceaſe, ſays in a letter to a friend, 
In this faith died John Thurzo biſhop of Breſlaw, 
of all the biſhops of this age the very beſt ſ.“ | 
Luther, in his letter to the dying prelate, ex- 
preſſed his feelings thus: Not only myſelf, but 
the church of God, very much ſympathizes with 
you, Reverend father, in your preſent fickneſs. For 
it is a lamentable truth, both that there are now 
atually few suck biſhops, and, alſo, that there 
never exiſted a greater need of them. However 
I have a good hope, that the hand, which has in- 
fied your malady, will itſelf heal you; and that 
o who has furniſhed you, * father, with 
extraordinary gifts, will enable you to go 

| e through 
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through all the trials, to which.bis holy will ſhall 
call you, with a firm Chriſtian ſpirit, and like a 
faithful biſhop. But if the church muſt be de. 
prived of you, then may HE, who.is all powerful 
to promote the good of his faithful people, whether 
it be by your life or your death, be pleaſed to ble 


the event to their profit, according to the riches of 


his good will, I do not write this on the ſuppoſition 
of its being neceſſary toſtrengthen you in the Lord, — 
though indeed who is ſo ſtrong as not to need ſome- 
times the help even of his weakeſt brother? - but 
from a belief in that communion of ſaints ordained 
by Chriſt, which makes all the faithful partakers 


both of the bleſſings and of the burdens of each 


other. Thus, Reverend father, your ſickneſs, or, 
if it ſo pleaſe God, your death, is to be conſidered 
as a common evil ; yet on the other hand it isa 
delightful reflection, that ws ſuffer or rejoice with 
you, and that Jeſus Chriſt alſo, who is ever in 
the very center of our hearts, rejoices with us all 
when we rejoice, and when we ſuffer, is touched 
with our infirmities. Your former letters afforded 
me great ſatisfaction; they are full of charity and 
humility.” 

Melancthon's letter to Thurzo does not advert to 
the biſhop's ill ate of health, but contains the fol- 
lowing paſſage : Who is there that does not think 


highly of the man, who, as far as I know, is the only 


perſon in Germany, that by his authority, learning, 
and piety, has exhibited an example of what a 


| biſhop ought to be ? If the Chriſtian world could 


-but enumerate ten characters of this ſtamp, or, as it 
is in Homer, of this ſpirit and way of thinking, 
I ſhould not doubt of fecing the kingdom of Chriſt 

again reſtored.” ; | 
The pious Thurzo died in Auguſt 1520 ; but 
the reformation does not appear to have ſuffered 
| materially 
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materially from this loſs. His ſucceſſor, James of 
Saltza, trode in his ſteps. This biſhop appointed, 
with the entire approbation of the inhabitants, 
John Heſſe of Nuremberg, who was a learned 
doctor of divinity, and a dear friend of Luther, to 
preach the goſpel in the church of St. M. Magdalen 
at Breſlaw. Hefle not only explained and entorced 
the great truths of Chriſtianity from the pulpit, but 
for eight days together, in a public diſputation, de- 

the ſame, and expoſed the papal dogmas 


concerning the maſs and the celibacy ofthe clergy. — 


The name of Ambroſe Moiban is mentioned as 
his co-adjutor in preaching, and that of Valentine 
Trocedorf in the diſputation. The report of theſe 
proceedings was as agreeable to Luther “ as it 
proved vexatious to the pope, The latter was ſo 
much out of humour with the magiſtrates of 
Breſlaw, on account of their late eccleſiaſtical ap- 


pointments, and, their protection of the novel 


doctrines, that he wrote a letter to them full of 
cenfures and menaces. This however had no other 


effect than to induce them to defend their conduct 


in a printed apology, which contains a moſt lively 
deſcription of the corrupt manners of their former 


paſtors, as well as of the wretched tate of the ecclefi- / 
aſtical government in general f. Thus happily pro- 
ceeded the reformation in Sileſia. In defiance of 


the pope, the ſenate and the inhabitants of Breſlaw 
retwned and ſupported John Heſſe in the paſtoral 
office to which they had choſen him; and he died 
after having diſcharged the miniſterial office in the 
lame city during the ſpace of twenty-five years. 
Moreover, about the ſame time was eſtabliſhed in 


the duchy of Liguitz a ſchool of conſiderable repu- 
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tation, the preceptors and governors of which had 
all been educated in the univerſity of Wittemberg#, 

The croſs however,—the conftant attendant, 
in ſome ſhape or other, of true religion, was now 
ſeverely felt by Lutherans, in every place where 


papal enmity had an opportunity of exerting itſelf | 


with effect. Lewis king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
not content with making formal complaints to the 
elector of Saxony of the patronage afforded by that 
prince to the arch-heretic Luther, inflicted 


+ ſeverities on ſuch of his own ſubjects as received the 


Proteſtant tenets. His principal agent in this 
- buſineſs was the biſhop of Olmutz. Then in 
Miſnia and Thuringia the unrelenting George of 
Saxony laboured to extirpate evangelical truth by 
impriſonment, fines, baniſhment, and at length 
by capital puniſhments. Even his brother Henry, 
duke of Friberg, who had ſhown ſome ſymptoms 
of good-will to the reformers, overawed by this 


determined perſecutor, ejected from his houſe and 


the company of his ducheſs three ladies of noble 
birth, merely becauſe they had been guilty of reading 
Luther's books. Similar cruelties were practiſed in 
other parts, particularly at Miltenberg t; the pro- 
teſtants of which town are ſaid to have been the 


firſt who were expoſed to the violence of the military 


on account of their religion. John Draco , their 
paſtor, fled to ſave his life; and Luther wrote to 
his afflicted congregation an admirable conſolatory 
letter, in which he declares, that it would ſoon 


appear that if in one place the doctrine of the word 
5 | was 


# Scultet. et Melchior Adam. 


+ Sometimes called Milteburg, or even Milberg; 
but this laſt with leſs propriety. See p. 668, near the bottom. 
It is ſituated on the Maine, in the — of Mentz. 


t Eraſmus ſays of this „„ that he was a youth of ſo 
ſweet a temper, and of ſuch blameleſs morals, that no good man 
could fail to love him. Epiſtol. | 
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was oppreſſed, it would riſe again in ten others. It 
grieved him, he ſaid, exceedingly, that thoſe who 
approved his ſentiments ſhould be called Lutherans 
rather than -lovers of the Goſpel ; nevertheleſs the 
doctrine would ſtand whether he lived or died, or 


however the: adverſaries might rage; yet he owned 


that the progreſs of the true faith met with melan- 
choly impediments from the want of practical god- 
lineſs, and particularly of the ſpirit of prayer *. 


' But the _—_ in Flanders was the moſt" 
ferocious. There . Aleander, armed with the au- 
thority of the pope, and ſupported by the united 
power of the inquifition and of the civil government, 
exerciſed the vengeance of the hierarchy without 
mercy. © The writings of Luther had infected the 

inian monks at Antwerp. Some of them 
were impriſoned and recanted ; but three, in 
ſpite of perſuaſion, threats, and long confinement, 
remained ſteady ft. Theſe were publicly. ſtript of 
their holy orders, and dec heretics on a 
ſcaffold at Bruſſels, about the middle of the year 
1523. o. | | 
"Two of the three, viz. Henry Voes and John 
Eſch, cheerfully underwent the fiery trial on the 
lame day, teftifying a wonderful conſtancy. As 
they were led to the ſtake; they cried with a loud 
voice that they were Chriftians ; and when they 
were faſtened to it, and the fire was kindled, they 


ne them of voice and life. Voes confeſſed 
the inquiſitors, that he had been brought to 
the knowledge of the Goſpel by Luther's — 
*What,” faidt hey, * has Luther the ſpirit of God ?” 
No reply. You are ſeduced by Luther: I am 
| met Nee | ſeduced,” 
Bp. II. 185. See Appendix, Draco. | + Brandt. 


rehearſed the Creed, and after that ſang the verſes 
alternately of Te Deum laudamus till the flames 
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ſeduced,” anſwered Voes, © in the ſame manner as 
the apoſtles were by Chriſt." | 
This was the firſt blood that was ſhed in the Low 

Countries in the cauſe of religion, ſince the riſe of 
Luther. The two martyrs exhibited throughout 
the conflict aſtoniſhing proofs of piety, patience, and 
conſtancy. The whole is finely deſcribed by a ve 
learned perſon who was an eye-witneſs of their ſuf. 
ferings d. q 

The name of the third was Lambert, who, ac- 
cording to Luther, received the crown of martyr- 
dom in like manner at the ſtake, four days after t. 
Eraſmus ſays, he was taken back to priſon, and there | 
PRIVATELY diſpatched 1. This author, who cer- 
tainly hated theſe abominable cruelties of the papiſts, 
obſerves upon the occaſion, that Bruſſels had been 
moſt perfectly free from heretics till this event; but 
that many of the inhabitants, immediately after, 
began to favour Lutheraniſm J. | 

In fat, the modeſt deportment, together with the 
unſhaken fortitude of the ſufferers, made a great im- 
preſſion on the public mind. The martyrs were 
deemed innocent, and the judges, who had condemned 
them, unjuſt and cruel. The friars, to counteract 
the effect of ſuch dangerous ſentiments, circulated 
every where, in their ſermons, and their converſation, 


4 ridiculous tory, that the ſouls of theſe holy men 


were ſaved: through the interceſſion of the Virgin 
Mary; that one of them had appeared fince his 
death, and revealed this important information; 
affirming at the ſame; time, that in their very laſt 
moments they had repented and abjured the bereſies 
of Luther. Though ſome colour might be given 
to this fable from the r, the 2 
| Knie | cene 
See Appendix, Voes, & 

+ Luth. Ep. II. 08, Yambert ſucceeded James Spreng in the 
priory of Antwerp. See page 567 of this volume. 

1 raf ep. Utenhovio, 1207. Id. Kretzero, 1361. 
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ſcene having taken place on the firſt of July, the day 
before the Viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, yet the 
people rejected the impoſture with contempt. The 

rlons who ſtood neareſt to the martyrs denied the 
Fa: and ſo did the executioner himſelf, when the 
queſtion was put to him whether they had diſcovered 


any marks of penitence “. 


Luther, in memory of theſe faithful ſervants of 
God, compoſed a Latin hymn, which has been 
much uſed in the Proteſtant churches f. He like- 
wile diſperſed a circular letter among the brethren in 
Holland, Brabant, and Flanders ; in which he fays, 
Bleſſed be God, we, who have hitherto been wor- 


ſhipping idols celebrated by men of a | | 


ſanctity, have ſeen and heard of real ſaints and 
martyrs in our own age. Thoſe two precious ſouls, 
Henry Voes and John Eſch, counted their lives as 
nothing worth, provided by their deaths the goſpel 
trumper of Chrift alone might be reſounded more 
fully and clearty, What a ſlight matter is it to be 

this world !—a me matrer indeed to thofe who 
ate perſuaded that their blood is precious in the 
ſight of the Lord. We of the Upper Germany have 
not yet been ſo far honoured as to ſuffer death fur 
the name of Chriſt, though ſome of us have lived 
and ſtill live in a ſtate of ' perſecution. Now is the 
time thar the kingdom of heaven ſhould ſhow itſelf, 
not in ſpeech but in power. The Scripture abounds 


with glortous promiſes which are W us in the 
e 


preſent tribulation. Take courage. He, who can- 


not lie, hath declared that the very hairs of our 
heads are numbered. And though our enemies 
may call theſe holy martyrs Huſſites, Wickliffites, 
and Lutherans, and boaſt of their bloody deeds, we 
are not to ſtand amazed, but to grow ſtronger in 
1 the 

* Eraf. Ep. 1207. Scultet. 182. + Beauſobre. 
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the faith. It cannot be but the croſs of Chriſt muſt 
have 1ts bitter enemies, and impious calumniators, 
The Judge however is at the door, and will ſoon 
pronounce a very different ſentence “. 

Theſe fragments of the hiſtory of Luther are 
ſcarcely known; but they are ineſtimable, as it is 
from them that the moſt deciſive arguments are to 
be drawn of the real ſpirit of the great reformer and 
his diſciples. His heart ſeems to have bounded 
with joy whenever his Lord and Maſter was duly 
honoured by the diſplay of a right Chriſtian temper 
in. the midſt of tribulations. e peruſal of docu- 
ments of this kind is highly gratifying; but the 
Reader muſt oſten be content with ſhort extracts, and 
ſuch comprehenſive tranſlations as convey the ſubs 
ſtance of the materials in a little room. 

Early in the year 1524, Luther encouraged a 
faithful diſciple of Chriſt t, at that time in bonds for 
the ſake of the Goſpel, with ſuch ſuggeſtions as 
theſe: My excellent brother, you ſtand in no need 
of my conſolation : Jeſus, who hath given you that 
ſacred knowledge which the world knows nothing 
of, is glorified in your ſufferings. Moreover, he 
ſtrengthens you by his ſpirit, and comforts you b 
the two inſtances of true Chriſtian reſignation which 
lately took place at Bruſſels. Such examples, to 
which I add that of yourſelf, are both my comfort 
and my ſupport; as they are the great glory of the 

goſpel of Chriſt, Who can tell why the Lord did 
not chooſe that you ſhould die with Voes and Eſch? 
You ſeem reſerved for another miraculous exhibition. 
With my whole heart I congratulate you, and give 
thanks to our faithful Redeemer, the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that be hath not only granted me to know 


bis word and his ſpirit, but alſo to ſee in you 


ſuch a rich and magnificent increaſe of his grace. 


* Wretched 


* Luth. Bp. II, 150. + Lambert Thorn. 
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Wetched me !—who am ſaid to have firſt taught theſe 
things. that I ſhould be the laſt, and perhaps never, 
thought worthy to partake of the bonds and flames 
of martyrs. But in this will I conſole myſelf ; your 
bonds are mine; your priſons and flames are mine. 
Indeed they are fo, while I-preach and profeſs the 


fame great truths, and thus ſympathize and congratu- 


late with you, Pray for me, my brother ; I wall 
pray for you. Keep your mind ſteady on the nu- 
merous promiſes of help, protection, and deliverances, 
which are made in Scripture to the faithful when in 
tribulation. Be ſtrong in the Lord, and acquit 
yourſelf like a man, Fa H1m peace is promiſed to 
you; in the world you are to have tnbulation. 
But be of good cheer, ſays he, I have overcome the 
world, Never ſtop to diſpute with Satan, but fix 
your eyes on the Lord Tefas; and in ſimple faith 
depending on him, be aſſured that it is by the blood 
of Chriſt alone that we ſhall be ſaved, All human 


performances can neither take away ſin nor juſtify, 


becauſe they are not the blood of Chriſt. We, under 
the government of the eleQor of Saxony, have 
peace; but the duke of Bayaria and the biſhop 
of Treves perſecute, proſcribe, and put to death 


many. Some other biſhops and princes threaten 


and uſe violence, but as yet have abſtained from 
blood. Every where Jeſus Chriſt * is the reproach of 
men, and deſpiſed of the people *; and you are one 
of his members, by the holy vocation of our Father; 
which yocation may he be pleaſed to complete in 


you, to the glory of his name and of this word ! All 


our friends and our whole church of Wittemberg 
flute you and recommend themſelves to your 
rayer, more eſpecially James Spreng and the 
brethren from Antwerp.” | 
The ſame vigour of ſentiment and true * — 
3 rver 


* Plalm 32. 
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fervor pervades many of the writings of Luther 
about this period, 

„May the Lord who has called you to his work,” 
ſays he to the afore-mentioned John Heſſe of 


Breſlaw *, . ſtrengthen and perfect you ! This is the 
conſolation you muſt receive from me. For I ſcarce 
comprehend what you can mean in requeſting me to 
give you advice for your miniſterial office. All I have 
to ſay on the ſubject is to be found in my publica. 
tions. Then you have alſo St. Paul's directions to 
Timothy and Titus, as well as thoſe of our Lord 
to all his apoſtles. What can you wiſh for more? 
You have entered the ſhip with Chriſt; what do 
you look for? Fine weather! Rather expect winds, 
and tempeſts, and wayes to cover the veſſel till ſhe 
begin to fink. This is the baptiſm with which you 
muſt be firſt baptized, and then the calm will 
follow, upon your awakening Chriſt and imploring 
his help ;—for ſometimes he will appear to ſleep for 
a ſeaſon,” “ . | | 


o 
— 2 1 1 a 


The beginnings of an evangelical revival in fo im- 
portant a kingdom as France deſerve to be noticed. 
t as the Helvetic and Calviniftic denomination 
ſoon prevailed there above the Lutheran, our preſent 
narrative has no further concern with it, than to ſhow 
the extenſiveneſs of the Lutheran reformation, which 
doubtleſs had great influence in the production of 
Chriſtian piety in that country. 
In the city of Meaux, Faber, Fovel, and a few 
others, had begun to ſow the ſeeds of pure Chri- 
tianity, even during the year 1 523 and they appear 
to have been favoured by their biſhop, William 
Briſſonet. But Francis I. king of France ſeverely 
rebuked this prelate for having countenanced the 
noyel teachers: upon which, William _ 7 
withdre 
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withdrew his protection from the reformers, but 
promiſed to baniſh them from the country. Faber 
fled to Nerac in Gaſcony, where he found ſupport 
from Margaret the ſiſter of the king, whole views of 
religion were extremely different from thoſe of her 


brother Francis I. This perſecuted heretic adhered 


ſteadily to the Lutheran ſyſtem ; but Favel, whofound 
an aſylum in Switzerland, immediately eſpouſed the 
tenets of Zuingle, and afterwards aſſiſted Calvin in 
his paſtoral labours at Geneva. ; 
The ſame city and year furniſhes the memorable 
caſe of a mechanic named John Clark, who for fixing 
a paper on the door of the cathedral, in which he 
had written his ſentiments againſt the pope's indul- 
gences, and called him Antichriſt, was ſcourged 
unmercifully, and burnt in the forehead with an 
ignominious mark. His mother no ſooner ſaw him, 
than ſhe bade him take courage, and exclaimed, 
Live Jeſus Chriſt, live the Croſs!” And John, en- 
tirely regardleſs both of the pain he had endured, and 
the ſhame to which he was expoſed, repaired to the 


A. D. 
1523. 


city of Metz, where he ſpent his days in earning 


his ſubſiſtence at his trade, and his nights in teaching 
the doctrine of Luther. In the year following, his 


zeal led him to break to pieces ſome images which 


the ſuperſtitious inhabitants intended to worſhip the 
next day; and for this fault, his hand was firſt cut 
off, and his noſe plucked from his face by a pair of 
hard-graſping pincers ; then his breaſts and his arms 
were by the ſame inſtrument torn to pieces and ſe- 
parated from his body. © Their idols“ cried he in 


the moſt excruciating torments, © are ſilver and gold. 


the work of men's hands!” Laſtly, he was con- 
ſumed by burning . | 
As the terms Helyetic and Calviniſtic denomina- 
jion have been mentioned, and as even at this day 
* Scultet. 178. and 192. Varillas and Seck. 282. 
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the meaning of the words Calviniſt and Calviniftic 
ſupplies matter for much diſpute andeven contention 
among religious perſons, it may not be improper 
briefly to- advertiſe the Reader, that in the origin of 
theſe denominations, as diſtinguiſhed from the Lu- 


theran, there really exiſted no material difference of 


: A. D, 
1524. 


ſentiment; at leaſt this is true ſo far as the religious 
practice of fallen creatures, and their recovery of the 
loſt image of God in this world, and their eternal 
ſalvation in the next, depend upon a juſt application 
of the ſalutary remedies of the Goſpel. It is one of 
the moſt mournful events attending the Reformation, 
that hiſtorical truth and method ſhould require us 
to mention at all the difference here alluded to. 
Such as it was, it had, as yet, hardly appeared with 
perſpicuity ; but in the year 1524, and the ſeveral 
ſucceeding years, it.grew into a tedious and violent 
controverſy concerning the manner in which the 
body and blood of Chriſt is preſent in the Euchariſt. 
This diſpute, which has been called the Sacramentary 
conteſt, after producing the moſt deplorable animo- 
fities, terminated at length in a fatal diviſion of thoſe 
fincere friends of reformation, who had embarked in 
the fame cauſe, and who equally profeſſed the efſen- 
tials of godlineſs. The differences of ſentiment 
among the contending parties were frequently in- 
diſtin&, and almoſt entirely verbal; and if the 
church of Chriſt could be viewed abſtracted from 
every ſecular connection, ſuch niceties would ſcarcely 
deſerve a moment's conſideration, - But Chriſtians 
muſt claſs themſelves with ſome communities, and 
are therefore compelled to give pecuhar attention 
to the diſtinguiſhing features of that denomination 
to which they belong. Happy ! did they but learn 


to do this in a ſpirit of candour and charity! — 


And till happier! did they employ their zeal, 


their firmneſs, and their perſeverance in — 
x | a 3 the 
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the foundations of religion, —in imitation of St. 
Paul, who would not give place to falſe brethren by 
ſubjection, no not for an hour, that the truth of the 
Goſpel might continue with the Galatiansx. 

An example or two of the wiſdom and diligence 
of the firſt reformers, in ſtating diſtinctly and guard- 
ing carefully the fundamental articles of the Goſpel, 
will be more inſtructive, and more conſiſtent with 
the plan of this hiſtory, than many pages filled with 
the relation of vexatious diſpute and controverſy. 


I. John Briſman, a Franciſcan doctor of divinity, 


preached in 1523 a ſermon at Cotbus in Luſatia, 
which has juſtly been called a very excellent com- 
pendium of true evangelical doctrine. It ſeems 
to have been compoſed in reply to the old calumny, 
which never fails to attend the profeſſion of genuine 
Chriſtianity, that the doctrine of juſtification by 
faith alone, is deſtructive of good works. —The 
author, after having eſtabliſhed that firſt great point 
rg. the juſtification of a ſinner, proceeds 
thus: Next to faith, it is my conſtant practice 
to inculcate the neceſſity of that love to our neigh- 
bour, which ariſes from faith, as fruit does from the 
tree. It is indeed impoſſible that there ſhould 


exiſt a faith which is not productive of ſuch. 


a love. For as a lively faith produces a hearty 
love and confidence towards God, ſo from the 
ſame cauſes ariſes love to our neighbour, inſomuch 
that we would ſerve him in every poſſible way, even 
to the loſs of life; for this is Chriſt's command; 
*Anew commandment Igive unto you, that asIhave 
loved you, ye alſo love one another.” Oh, what a 
noble mark of diſtinction hath our Lord directed us 
to acquire! By this ſball all men know that ye are 
my diſciples, if ye have love one to another.“ It is 
à new commandment, which has nothing in it 
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frightful or diſquieting, but which points out what 


thoſe who are new creatures in Chriſt Jeſus, and are 
zuſtified by faith without works, ought to do; 
namely, to love their neighbour from their very 
inmoſt ſoul, and without any compulſion from 
penal laws; BE 4 8 | 
For theſe reaſons I treat of faith and charity as 
the two leading points, and inſeparably connected 
together. In ba, they cannot be disjoined; nor is 
it poſſible that real faith ſhould not continually 
operate to the honour and glory of God, and the 
good of our neighbour. For like as by faith you 
are introduced to Chrift and become one with him, 
and through Chriſt have acceſs to God, fo ought 
you to come out of Chrift through the love of your 
neighbour, and with the intention of benefiting him 
to the utmoſt of your powers and opportunities, as 
Chriſt himſelf for your good hath not ſpared himſelf, 
Agreeably to this he ſays in John x. 9. I am 
the door; by me if any man enter in, he ſhall be 
ſaved, and ſhall go in and out, and find paſture.” 
For propagating ſuch evangelical doctrine as this, 
Briſman was daniſſed from his own country, but 
was ſoon called, by Divine proyidence, to aſſiſt in 
ſpreading the gad tidings of ſalvation in Pruſſia. 


In the autumn of the ſame year this pious divine 


preached the firſt evangelical ſermon that had been 
heard at Köningſberg *; and afterwards laboured in 
that part of the country for many years, to the great 
advantage of chriſtian truth and liberty t. In the 
diſcourſe from which the above extract is taken, he 
owns, that during twelve years he had been im- 
merſed in the diſputes of the ſcholaſtic theology, 
and conſtantly ſhown himſelf a violent enemy of the 
Goſpel, till it pleaſed God in his compaſſion to take 
Pak Apes pur 
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pity on his condition, and deliver him from the 
filth of the prevailing ſophiſtry &. 

Il. Luther had been informed by a French gentle- 
man of great zeal in the cauſe of true religion, that 
Charles, duke of Savoy, was very favourably in- 
clined to the ecclefiaſtical reformation. Such an 
opportunity was not to be loſt; and accordingly 


- he wrote to the duke a congratulatory letter, which 


is now a peculiarly valuable document, as it clearly 
manifeſts the ſpirit of the great reformer, and the 
objects which he and his aſſociates had in view, 

He begins in the Apoſtolic ſtyle : © Grace and 
peace in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, Amen. Your 
highneſs will pardon this liberty which the glorious 
cauſe of the Goſpel induces me to take. Having 


heard that the duke of Savoy, through that gift of 


God which is certainly very-rare among princes, is 


ardently deſirous of promoting genuine piety, I haye 


' judged it to be my duty, however unworthy, at leaſt 


tocongratulate ſuch a prince, and to do my utmoſt 
to encourage and animate him in the good cauſe. 
It is my prayer that this fine example of your ma- 
jeſty may be the means of winning many ſouls to 
Chriſt, And that you may not be deceived re- 
ſpecting our ſentiments by the malignant miſ- 


repreſentations of the papal advocates, I will put 


down ſome of the leading articles of our faith. 

- * x, Our firſt article is, that the origin, and indeed 
the whole efficacy of our ſalvation, is through faith 
in Chriſt alone, who does not blot out our fins on 
account of our works, but deſtroys the power of 
death, and, as the prophet ſays, leads captivity 
captive. So St. Paul, If righteouſneſs come by 
the law, then Chriſt is dead in vain.” And again, We 
conclude that a man 1s juſtified by faith without 
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« Now this faith we affirm is the gift of God; and 
moreover, that it 1s produced in the heart by the 
Spirit of God. Faith is a thing that is alive, 
and makes a change in the whole man; and this 
without any antecedent merit; by the word of God 
alone. Thus in Romans; Faith comes by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 


From this article it follows, that every — 


which the popes and the ſchools have diſſeminat 

throughout the whole world concerning ſatisfactions 
and works of merit and congruity is moſt abomina- 
ble doctrine ; and all the eccleſiaſtical orders of the 
monaſteries are preciſely thoſe bodies of men of 
whom Chriſt predicted, Many will come in my 
name, ſaying, Lo here, and lo there is Chriſt.“ For 


if fin can be done away, and parden"obtained by 
our works, then it is not by the blaod of Chriſt: 


and if it is by the blood of Chriſt, then it is not 
by our works. What (hall we ſay then of all this 
mighty papiſtical zeal for works, but-that'it makes 
void the grace of God ; cy as theſe men do 


not work purely ſor the ſake of doing good, but 


that they may thereby obtain life everlaſting; which 
can only be obtained by the blood of Chriſt. To 
truſt in our own works, and to feek ſalvation by 
them, is in fact to deny the Lord that bought us. 
2. In our ſecond article we maintain, tha: thoſe 
who are juſtified by faith, incorporated into the 
fociety of Chriſt, and whoſe fins and ſinful nature 
are ſubdued by him, muſt take care to bring forth 
good fruit in the courſe of their lives. Not that 
theſe fruits will make men good, or procure them 
remiſſion of fins, — that is to be done by faith only ; 
but in the ſame manner as the tree.is known by its 
fruits, ſo is the ſoundneſs of the Chriſtian to be 
roved by his works. The tree'is not made good 
y its fruits, but is aſſuredly good if it produces 
valuable 
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valuable fruit ; and in this way we argue with 
St. Paul reſpecting faith; namely, we demonſtrate 
that our faith worketh by love, when we prove by 


the good which we do to our neighbour that we 
cannot poſſibly ſtand in need of good works as the 


ground of our juſtification, becauſe we have already 


in our hearts, by faith, the very principle upon which 


juſtification depends. The works then which we 


inculcate, are ſuch as are ſerviceable to mankind, 
and by no means ſuch as are done in the intention 
of purchaſing heaven for ourſelves. This laſt is a 
ruinous idea belonging to the papal ſyſtem, and is 
diametrically oppoſite to pure Chriſtian charity.” 

« The world,” continues Luther, © has been 
miſerably ſeduced by popes, councils, and decrees 
of fathers, miſerably entangled by the traditions of 
men, or rather by the ſnares of the devil, inſomuch 
that there has been a general perſuaſion that the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls depended upon the obſervance 
of human ordinances. And thus by artful inven- 
tions and management, Jeſus Chriſt and his Goſpel, 
as well as faith, and charity, and real good works, 
and Chriſtian liberty, have. been kept out of ſight. 
ln the ſame way, the prize of ſalvation itſelf has been 


taken away from us, and we are compelled to run 


in vain.“ 

The author afterwards, in his uſual emphatical 
language, lays open a variety of papal abuſes, and 
then concludes this admirable letter in the follow- 
ing ſtrain. | 
Theſe, my illuſtrious prince, are the chief 

doctrines which I would wiſh you moſt ſtrenuouſly 

to patroniſe in public, as indeed you have already 
begun to do. But let there be no compulſion : 
let there be no recourſe to the ſword : in that way 
nothing will proſper. All I requeſt is, that, under 
the government of your majeſty, thoſe who ſincerely 

Vor. IV. AAA preach 
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preach the Goſpel may be protected and known to 
be in nodanger. This is the way in which Chriſt will 
deſtroy Antichriſt by the breath of his mouth; and 
thus, as it is in Daniel, he ſhall be broken without 
hand“; he whoſe coming is with lying wonderst. 
Satan will not caſt out Satan. Devils muſt be caſt 
out by the finger of God. Go on, my brave prince; 
and from the ſpark which already burns within you, 
kindle a holy Goſpel flame, which, iſſuing from the 
houſe of Savoy, may ſpread throughout all France, 
May the Lord Jeſus Chriſt pour his Spirit into your 
heart, that you may do every thing to the glory of 
his ſacred worD !“ 


* Dan. viii. 2. 1 2 Theff l. 9% 1 Ep. II. 186. 
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CONTINUATION OF CHAP. VI. 


'DIET OF NUREMBERG, AND PROGRESS OF 
THE REFORMATION. | 


Adrian, was placed in the papal chair by very un- 
canonical means ; and this circumſtance, beſides the 
averſion which popes uſually have for councils, made 
him dread the ſcrutiny of an aſſembly, which _ 
terminate in the annihilation of his authority. He 
determined therefore to elude the demands of the 
Germans by every poſſible means. He was himſelf 


much ſuperior to Adrian in the arts of government; 


and moreover, to effe& his purpoſes the better, he 
made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an able and 
artful negotiator, as his nuncio to the diet of the 
empire aſſembled again at Nuremberg in the latter 
part of 1 523. | 
The emperor was hindered by other concerns 
from being preſent at this diet. The elector 


Frederic appeared early in the fittings, but, on ac- 


count of his infirmities, and alſo the violence, con- 


fuſion, and turbulence of the proceedings, left _ 


Nuremberg before any material buſineſs was con- 


AAA2 cluded, 


N November 1523, Julius de Medicis, who had A. D. 
failed. of ſucceſs at the preceding election of 1.523. 


A. D. 
I 524. 
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cluded, and even before the arrival of the pope's 
legate. | 

The arrival of Campeggio was announced about 
the beginning of March 1524, when the princes, 
after mature deliberation, adviſed him by no means 
to enter Nuremberg with the accuſtomed pomp 
and ceremony, nor to beſtow upon the inhabitants 
of the city his benedictions as he paſſed along; for 
lately, in going through Augſburg, the people had 
treated his dignity and his ſpiritual favours with the 
utmoſt irreverence, and had pointed at the mule 
on which he rode in ſo ridiculous and inſulting a 
manner, that even his own retinue could not abſtain 
from laughter. The emperor's brother Ferdinand, 
on the arrival of the legate, reproached the ſenate of 
Nuremberg for their attachment to Lutheraniſm, 
and exhorted them to adhere to the ancient religious 
ſyſtem: but they replied with firmneſs that they 
muſt not deſert the truth. One of the preachers 
was bold enough to affirm publicly in his ſermon, 
that Antichriſt entered Rome on the very day that 
the emperor Conſtantine left it an aſſertion 
which gave great offence to the legate, who how- 
ever declared that he was more anxious on account 
of the Italians than the Germans. The latter, he 
ſaid, were fickle in their diſpoſitions, and would as 
eaſily lay afide novel doctrines as they were apt to 
imbibe them haſtily : but not ſo the Italians, who 
uſually adhered with obſtinacy to what they had once 
received. It cauſed him therefore much painful 
anxiety to hear that Luther's publications were 
then read at Venice by great numbers. 

From theſe incidents we may infer the actual 


progreſs of Lutheraniſm, 'much better than from 


numerous aſſertions and conjectures of hiſtorians, 
which, however elegantly expreſſed, are often by no 
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means the reſult of a patient examination of au- 
thentic documents, but rather have their origin. in 
rty ſpirit or a lively imagination. 


The reception of Campeggio at Nuremberg was 


not calculated to put a cardinal legate of the pope 
into good humour. The elector palatine, under 
the pretence of being let blood that day, was not 
preſent 8 princes who went to meet him; 
and the repreſentative of his holineſs was conducted 
to his lodging in the habit of a traveller, by a different 
road from what had been uſual. | 

The new pontiff however had been no wiſe defi- 
cient in paying due attentions to conciliate the 
German diet. Already he had diſpatched his truſty 
chamberlain, Jerome Rorarius, to announce his 
election to the popedom, and to ſignify his intention 
of ſending to them ſoon after a dignified apoſtolic 


nuncio with full credentials. Rorarius was com- 


miffioned to deliver from the pope to the elector 
Frederic a letter full of complimentary expreſſions, 
in which not ſo much as the name of Luther was 
mentioned; the prince was only exhorted to pre- 
ſerve the honour of his illuſtrious family, which had 
ſupplied the church with ſo many. ſovereign 


pontiffs, and Germany alſo with ſo many emperors, - 
faithful to the Roman See. Campeggio alſo | 


brought another letter from the pope of like import, 
in which he earneſtly entreated the elector to confer 
with his legate for the public good. * The cardinal,” 
ſaid he, is a man of uncommon virtue and diſ- 
cretion, and the caſe is urgent beyond example. 
If you have any gratitude to God, any regard for 
your own ſalvation or that of your country, uſe all 
your powers to compoſe the diſturbances in Ger- 


many, and eſpecially to reſtore the degraded dig- 
nities there to their former ſituation, Apply 4 ** 
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ſelf with vigour to this moſt ſacred work, and we 
promiſe to be ever mindful of your great merits.in 
this very important concern *.“ 

Frederic the wis was not to be impoſed on by 

ſuch language as this. Before he withdrew from 
Nuremberg, it is plain he had penetrated the de. 
ſigns of the pope and his advocates; becauſe he 
left it in ſtrict charge with his repreſentative Feilitch, 
not only to have no conferences with Campeggio, 
but alſo to proteſt againſt any conceſſions which 
might be made by others to that artful legatet, 
Moreover, this good prince probably concluded that, 
in the exiſting circumſtances, more advantages 
would accrue to the cauſe of Chriſtianity from his 
Abſence than his preſence 1. 

Campeggio himſelf, there is no doubt, conſidered 
the departure of Frederic as an event moſt unfavour- 
able to the object of his negotiations with the diet. 
In a letter to the prince, he thus expreſſes his 

diſappointment : I have been much vexed and 
mortified to find your highneſs unexpectedly gone. 
My maſter's letters to you are concile ; but he has 
directed me to communicate in his name a great 
deal of matter, which had it been of ſuch a nature 
as to admit either of delay, or of effectual diſcuſſion 
by letter, this my laborious and troubleſome journey 
had better have been ſpared, 

« There are frequent reports that your highnels 
appears to favour the novel hereſies of the preſent 
times : but neither the pope nor myſelf can give the 
leaſt credit to them, As for my part, on the * 

ö 

* Both theſe letters of Julius de Medicis wete ſigned Clement 
VII. the name which he aſſumed upon being declared pope. 

+ Comm. de Luth. 289. | ; 

t The adverſaries of the reformation, well aware of the weight 
which the name of the Elector of Saxony would give to an] 


meaſure, forged his —— — in the regiſter of the 4088 T5, in 
ſpite of the proteſt of Feilitch.— Weimar Arch. 
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day when I was firſt introduced into your highneſs's 


preſence, I was particularly ſtruck, among your 


many excellent and princely endowments, with one 
which ſparkled like a ftar of extraordinary bright- 
neſs and magnitude; I mean, your extreme regard 
for Chriſtian piety, and your affection towards the 
Apoſtolic See. The impreſſion then made on my 
mind was ſuch as abſolutely forbids me to enter- 


tain the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of the ſoundneſs of the 


religious principles of your highneſs, —whatever 
may be ſaid to the contrary. 

The ſcandalous and impious innovations which 
[ have obſerved in ſome parts of Germany, by no 
means affect my opinion of the princes, and perſons 
of diſtinction. 

« It is however notorious thatthe influence of your 
highneſs is great and extenſive ; and therefore his 
holineſs conjures you to imitate the zeal and virtue 


of your anceſtors in the preſent conjun&ure. He 


calls upon you to exert yourſelf with a becoming 


religious ſpirit, and to reſtrain and puniſh the re- 


fraftory and ſeditious. Many parts of your domi- 
nions are ſaid to require ſpeedy animadverſions of 
this kind. The diſeaſe is ſpreading apace, and 


taking deep root. If the common pay are per- 


mitted to take into their own hands the manage- 
ment of religion, what are the magiſtrates, what are 
ſovereigns to expect, who, as ſuch, are already very 


much the objects of their averſion ? Let thoſe who 


are ſo mightily pleaſed with theſe rebellions againſt 
the church and its rulers, conſider where theſe im- 
pieties and diſtractions are likely to terminate. 


The ſupreme pontiff, like a provident pilot, fore- 


ſees the ſtorm, and by me admoniſhes the German 
princes of their imminent danger, and would gladly 
animate them to reſtrain the madneſs of the 


populace. This is not the cauſe of the Roman 
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See, it is you own, it is the cauſe of all Germany, 
and of Chriſtendom. I can have no wiſh but to 
promote the peace of the country, the glory of its 
governors, and the dignity of the church: and for 
the attainment of theſe objects, I would raiſe up the 
fallen, dire& the miſtaken into the right way, and 


© retain the penitent in the boſom of Chriſtian charity, 


I have no doubt of your highneſs's attachment to 
the Apoſtolic See; nevertheleſs, feeling myſelf 
unequal to the taſk I have undertaken, I moſt 
ardently entreat you to favour the purpoſe of my 
negotiations, and to inform me in writing what 
you think beſt to be done.“ 

A man who could write ſuch a letter as this, was 


well qualified to execute the private inſtructions of 


Clement VII. in the preſent juncture. What thoſe 
inſtructions were, we learn from the grand papal 


advocate himſelf *. 1. They breathed nothing but 
| ſeverity and violence againſt Luther. The legate 
was directed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to pro- 


cure the execution of the edict of Worms: And, 
2. He was to counteract every meaſure which tended 
to the appointment of a general council, and the 
redreſs of the Centum gravamina. This pope, even 
in Adrian's time, uſed to ſay, that councils were 
good when the ſubjects of which they treated 
were any thing but the pope's authority f. Agree- 
ably to his maxims, Clement — . his legate, 
TO PRETEND, that, in conſequence of the deceaſe of 


the late pope, and the ſudden departure of his nuncio 


from Nuremberg t, the catalogue of the German 
ievances had - never been regularly received at 
ome; and thus to decline making any definitive 
anſwer to ſuch indecent and unreaſonable demands. 
 Campeggio, both before and during his con- 
ferences with the diet, laboured inceffantly 1x 
PRIVATE 


* Pallay, II. zo. f Paul Si. Page 686, 
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PRIVATE with the members of that aſſembly, to 
effectuate the purpoſes of his commiſſion. In the 
public meetings he harangued in a moſt plauſible 
ſtrain concerning the paternal compaſſion of the 
for the preſent ſituation of the country, and 

his own inclinations to peace and moderation; at 
the ſame time he expreſſed aſtoniſhment that ſo 
many great princes could tolerate the late miſ- 
chievous innovations in religion, and the abolition 


of thoſe rites and ceremonies in which themſelves 


and their anceſtors had been educated. 

The diet, after liſtening to a number of unmean- 
ing promiſes and declarations, deſired to know the 
pope's intentions reſpecting the methods which in 
the preceding year they had propoſed to Cheregato 
for reſtoring the peace of the church; and alſo, 
whether the legate was charged with any ſatisfactory 
anſwer to the MEMORIAL of grievances which they 
had ſent to Rome? 
Campeggio replied, that he knew of no plan 
deviſed by them for compoſing the religious dif- 
ferences, except the edit of Worms. That edict, 
though approved by the emperor and ſanctioned 
by the general conſent, had not been obeyed ; and 
the execution of it ought, in his judgment, to be 


the firſt object of their deliberations. As to the 


memorial of grievarices, he allowed that three 
copies of it had found their way to private perſons, 
and that one of them had fallen into his own hands ; 
but that the pope and cardinals conſidered it as the 
production of a private perſon, and by no means of 


the German princes, He had no inſtructions 


about it. There were articles in it which even 
bordered upon hereſy ; and the publication of them 

was highly diſreſpectful to the Roman See. 
Charles V. was at this time very ſolicitous to gain 
the pope to his intereſts; and therefore both his 
c | own 


' 
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own ambaſſador and his brother Ferdinand warmly 


| ſeconded Campeggio in his complaints again the 
| German princes for their lenity towards the diſciples 


of - Luther. Yet ſuch was the complexion of 
this diet in general, that their RR ESS“ was in fa& 
as favourable to the reformation as the former, 
They promiſed to obſerve the edict of Worms as 
FAR AS THEY COULD, renewed their demands of 
a general council, and appointed the eleventh of 
November next for a new aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the empire, who ſhould meer at Spires, and make 
temporary regulations of all matters in diſpute, until 
the council could be fummoned. The words, as 
FAR AS THEY COULD, were highly diſpleaſing to 
the papal party. They were inſerted,” fays 
Maimbourg, that men might be at full liberty to 
do nothing in obedience to the edict of Worms, 


and ſo it actually turned out,” 


The-proceedings of this diet were attended with 
many diſputes and disſatisfactions. Ferdinand, with 
the conſent of the pope, inſiſted on one third of the 
annual income of the biſhops in ſupport of the war 
againſt the- Turks; but ſeveral of them, who had 
poſſeſſions in Auſtria, proteſted againſt ſo enormous 
a contribution. The biſhop of Gurk declared that 
the ext irpat ion of the Lutherans was become more 
neceſſary than that of the Turks; and that he would 
contribute more cheerfully to effectuate the former 
than the latter. Ferdinand reminded the biſhops, 


that the ſucceſs of either would prove fatal both to 


the eccleſiaſtical dignities and revenues. There was 
much conteſt in the diet reſpecting the terms in 
which the decree ſhould be expreſſed; but though 
the majority of votes were againſt the execution of 
the edict of Worms, yet ſuch were the clamours of 
the prelates, and the menaces of the emperor's 

ambaſſador, 
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ambaſſador, that they carried along with them the 
princes, and prevailed by authority where they had 
failed in numbers. The lower orders and ſtates of 


the empire proteſted publicly againſt theſe irregu- 


Jarities ; which were likewiſe withſtood with great 
ſpirit by the envoy of the elector of Saxony, who 
was inſtructed to complain, — that the edict of 
Worms was obtained by a manceuvre of the biſhops 
againſt the ſenſe of the diet, and that it had never 
yet been communicated to himſelf and his brother 
John; whereas that important reſolution at Nu- 
remberg, which enjoined the preaching of the goſpel 
in its purity, was the reſult. of the moſt mature 
deliberation, and had been publiſhed every where. 
His maſter,” he ſaid, could not approve of the 

ſent filence in regard to two points on which the 
ormer diet had diſtinctly explained themſelves to 
Cheregato, namely, how dangerous it would be to the 
public peace to attempt to execute by force the edict 
of Worms, and how earneſtly they wiſhed for the 
free propagation of Chriſtian truth.” 

Planitz, who repreſented the elector of Saxony in 
the council of regency, expreſſed the elector's ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject of the war with the Turks in the 
following terms: My moſtkind maſter is of opi- 
nion that all our enterpriſes will fail of ſucceſs while 
we continue to be ſuch characters as we now are: 
That, before all other things, we ought to beg for 
the grace of God and his divine help, that he would 
be pleaſed to beſtow on us, miſerable ſinners, ſincere 
defires to promote, through a ſpirit of true Chriſtian 
faith, 1s honour, and the ſalvation of our neigh- 
bour : that if we would fight the infidels with any 
proſpect of a proſperous iſſue, we ought firſt to 


get the better of our own infidelity and want of de- 


pendence on God, alſo of our attachment to pri- 
vate intereſts, and our diſpoſition to revenge, envy, 


and 
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and malice; and that then we might, with 4 good 
hope of victory, commit the conteſt to an over. 
ruling Providence.” | 
A declaration of this ſort was enough to bridg⸗ 
upon a man the reproach of Lutheraniſm. 
Never perhaps were the reſolutions of any aſſem- 
bly received with leſs approbation than thoſe of this 


diet of Nuremberg. The emperor, in letters to 


his brother Ferdinand and the princes, expreſſed 
the utmoſt indignation at what had paſſed. Yet 
conſcious of his inability to enforce obedience to his 
commands, he ſent all the letters to his brother, 
with ſecret inſtructions by no means to diſperſe 
them among thoſe hard audacious German poten- 
tates, if he foreſaw they were likely to treat them 
with contempt. Ferdinand, however, imprudently 
divulged the ſentiments of the emperor, and thereby 
greatly weakened the ſovereign authority. The in- 
dependent ſpirit of the princes, not uſed to the im- 
perious language of Charles V., began to mutiny 
againſt this encroachment on their liberties : the 
; ro part of Germany oppoſed infuperable ob- 

acles to the execution of the edit of Worms; 
and nothing was gained to the papal party by this 
offenſive activity of the emperor, except the preven- 
tion of the aſſembly of the States at Spires in the 
ſucceeding November. 

In writing on this ſubject *, even to the venerable 
elector of Saxony, Charles could not abſtain from 
intemperate and acrimonious language. It be- 
longed' to himſelf and the pope, be nid, to call 
councils, and to fix on the place where they ſhould 
meet. He abſolutely forbad the princes to aſſemble 
at Spires, and enjoined the ſtricteſt obſervance to 
the edict of Worms. He called Luther a PROTANE 
SAVAGE, Who, like Mahomet, was aiming at great 

| power 
* From Bruges, Seck. 290, 
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power by poiſoning men's minds with the contagion 
of his agreeable doctrines. | 

Frederic, by returning a modeſt and reſpectful 
anſwer, together with a copy of the proteſt made by 
his envoy, warded the violence of Charles, who muſt 
have found it difficult to blame this prince for pro- 
reſting againſt a decree which he himſelf ſo much 
diſapproved, though for very diffrent reaſons. 

At Rome, the news of the edict of Nuremberg pro- 
duced botha larm and aſtoniſhment. Clement VII. 
regarding the intended aſſembly at Spires as a new 
eccleſiaſtical tribunal erected in oppoſition to the 
legitimate authority of the pope, inſtantly ſum- 
moned his cardinals to deliberate on the meaſures 
which ſhould be judged molt fit to prevent ſo dan- 
gerous an innovation. The conclave ſoon ſhowed 
their capacity for the management of intrigues and 
ſecular politics. They directed Campeggio to 
colle& together in Germany all the princes, bithops, 
and others who adhered to the cauſe of Rome; and 
to give them fair promiſes reſpecting a future 
council, but at the ſame time to repreſent to them 
the great difficulty of calling one in time of war *. 

Their grievances, he might ſay, would be redreſſed 
at Rome; and he was to conjure them above all 


things to prevent, if poſſible, the diſcuſſion of any 


articles of religion in the aſſembly at Spires : and 


laſtly, he would do well to endeavour, through the 


influence of the emperor, to retard the meeting of 
that aſſembly, or hinder it altogether if he could. 
The pope, for the ſame purpole, reſolved to apply 
to the kings of England and Portugal; and as the vir- 
tuous elector of Saxony was not to be gained either 
by Romiſh menace or Romiſh flattery, he appears 
to have meditated his degradation from the electoral 
dignity, by pronouncing him a heretic. This was 
the explicit advice of Aleander. - 
As 


* Pallav. 
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As no man that ever lived was a greater enemy 
than Martin Luther to ſedition and riot, or con- 
tended more ftrenuouſly than he did for the duty of. 
ſubjects to preſerve the public peace, his friends at 


the diet of Nuremberg oppoſed with all their might 


the inſerting of his name in the decree as one who 


had been the cauſe of tumults and diſturbances on 


account of religion, and they carried their point; 


| nevertheleſs, through the dishoneſt zeal of thoſe who 


disliked Luther, his name, though not in the original 
decree, appeared in many of the copies of it which 


were diſperſed throughout the German empire. | 
Luther himſelf was as little ſatisfied as the pope 


with the determinations of the diet; and his inimical 
hiſtorian * admits that he had very good reaſon for 
diſcontent, © For if the edi& of Worms; which had 
pronounced him a heretic, was to be enforced, why 
had the diet directed the merits of his writings to be 
inquired into in the future aſſembly at Spires? 
Again, if an inquiry of this kind was in itſelf a 
proper meaſure, why was he to be condemned and 
puniſhed previouſly to the trial which was to de- 
termine his guilt or innocence ?” 

Our undaunted reformer had no ſooner received 
a copy of the decree of the diet, than he cauſed it to 
be printed along with the edi&t of Worms, and 
added many vehement and ſevere obſervations of 
his own. He treated thoſe who thought of exe- 
cuting the edi& of Worms, as men who had loſt 
their ſenſes, and were as outrageous and abſurd as the 
giants who made war againſt heaven. He exhorted 
his Chriſtian countrymen to pray for the infatuated 


_ unhappy princes, and not to think of undertaking 


any expedition againſt the Turks, * The Turks,” 
ſaid he, © exceed our great men both in council 


body , 
* Maimbourg. 
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body *, already on the very borders of putridity, 
which can never be ſure of living till the evening, 
boaſting ittelf to be the true, the great defender 
of the catholic faith. No ſucceſs is to be expected 
under the auſpices of men who tempt God in this 
dreadful manner. I call upon you, my beloved 


princes and maſters, in the name of that God who' 


governs the world and judges your ſecret thoughts, to 
review and to amend your conduct. I have no 
doubt but ſome dreadful ftorm of the divine indig- 
nation threatens Germany, and will moſt aſſuredly 
burſt upon you if you thus continue to provoke Al- 
mighty God. Theſe two decrees, promulged nearly 
at the ſame time, are impudent and diſgraceful 


inſtances of fraud, falſehood, and contradiction. 


Alas ! that princes of the Chriſtian name ſhould 


have recourle to ſuch deteſtable meaſures | Unhappy 


Germans, who have endured for ſo many years the 
abominable haughty yoke of inſulting pontiffs, and 
yet take no pains to ſhake it from your necks ! 
What! after having been pillaged ſo often, and ex- 
hauſted of the very marrow of your bones, will no 
prayers, admonitions, or remonſtrances move you 
to take care of yourſelves, but you muſt employ 


| all your vengeance upon ſuch a poor wretch as 
Luther? Go on, if it muſt be ſo: here am I; 


I ſhall not run away. I ſhall reſign my life moſt 
willingly, and migrate to my eternal inheritance 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to pronounce my hour 
tobe come. However, the ſame Omnipotent Being 
who, againſt hope, has preſerved my life, during the 
ſpace of almoſt three years, from the cruelty of my 


enemies, can ſtill preſerve it ; though indeed I have 


no great deſire to live. 
Through the divine goodneſs I am leſs alarmed 


at the thought of death than I uſed to be; bur let 


. thoſe 
* Meaning that of the Emperor, 
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thoſe who would deſtroy me, reflect whether my 
blood may not leave a ſtain, which neither they nor 
their children ſhall be able to wath away. God 
will not be mocked ; and ye know not but he may 
be pleaſed to ordain that the murder of Luther 
ſhould be followed by the heavieſt national cala- 
mities &.“ 

In a letter to Spalatinus, then at the diet of Nu- 
remberg, Luther writes thus: I am not very 
anxious concerning this Imperial diet, for J am well 
aware of Satan's devices. May Chriſt preſerve his 
church, and triumph over the enemy! Amen. 
I wiſh our ſimple princes and biſhops would at len 
open their eyes, and ſee that the preſent revolution 
in religion is not brought about by Luther, ho 
is really nobody, —but by the omnipotence of 
Chriſt himſelf; and may they have grace afforded 
them to ſee alſo that they have hitherto done their 
ut moſt to oppoſe and reſiſt is WILL t!” 

In another letter, written to his friend N. Hauſ- 
man after the elector had left the diet, he ſays, 
Our prince is returned, and nothing as yet is de- 
creed againſt me. But the Lord has been pleaſed 
to remove from this world, by means of a moſt 
lamentable apoplexy, the chancellor of Treves, who 
only two days before his death had boaſted, in a 
convivial meeting, that before the feaſt of St. Martin 
the ſword would put an end to all this buſineſs of 
reformation in religion.” 


Cardinal Campeggio, for the purpoſe of cluding 
the remonſtrances of the Germans and their de- 
mands of redreſs -of grievances, brought forward, 

| ENV. during 

* Maimbourg obſerves that Luther knew very well that the 
harſh expreſſions which he made uſe of in this publication 
would be applied to his Roman-catholic adverſaries xxcLv- 
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during the conferences at Nuremberg, certain'con- - 
ſtitutions for the amendment of ſome diſorders and 
abuſes which prevailed among the inferior clergy ; 
but they were rejected by the diet, as tending on 
the whole to effect no ſubſtantial reform, and rather 
to increaſe the eccleſiaſtical dominion, and pave the 
way for greater *extortions of money. This active 
legate, however, did not abandon the cauſe he had 
to ſupport. Having failed to influence the votes of 
the diet as he had hoped, his next object was to 
ſecure, if poſſible, a determined confederacy of the 
friends of the pope. With this view he collected 
together, in July 1524, at Ratiſbon, the emperor's 
brother Ferdinand and the two dukes of Bavaria, 
the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, and ſeveral other pre- 
Jates or their repreſentatives. Theſe, at the in- 
ſtance of the cardinal, bound themſelves by a new 
declaration to execute rigorouſly the edict of 
Worms againſt Luther and his followers ;| to adhere ' 
to the ancient uſages in adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ments; to puniſh the apoſtate monks and married 
prieſts ; to recall from Wittemberg, under heavy 
penalties for diſobedience, all ſuch ſtudents as were 
their own ſubjects ; and laſtly, among other reſolu- 
tions, they determined to afford no aſylum to ba- 
niſhed Lutherans ; and, in caſe of rebellion, to pro- 
tect and aſſiſt one another with all their force. At 
the ſame time the confederates agreed to receive and 
publiſh the legate's conſtitutions before mentioned 
for the reformation of the clergy. They conſiſted 
of thirty-five articles, two of which were levelled 
againſt clergymen who ſhould uſe enchantments 
and divinations. This partial reform was intended 
to amuſe and ſoothe the people, but produced 
little effect. The Germans were oppreſſed, and 
could be ſatisfied only by the removal of their 
burdens, | 
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The confederacy at Ratiſbon, conſidered as a 
political manceuvre of the papal government, was 
managed by Campeggio, no doubt, with much 
ability and addreſs, It was, however, an event of 
which neither that artful legate, nor his more artful 
maſter in the Romiſh conclave, ſeem to have fore- 
ſeen the conſequences. In fact, while they were 
flattering . with having cemented a league 
of the moſt powerful ſupporters of the ancient ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſyſtem, they forgot that they were giving 
the ſignal for an avowed and permanent — 
among the various potentates and orders of Ger- 
many. The ſeceders comprehended but a ſmall 
part of the Imperial ſtates ; and their proceedin 
were altogether irregular. The few had not only 
unjuſtly aſſumed the right of making general orders 
for the many, but had negle&ed matters of the 
greateſt importance to the community: they had 
done nothing to remove the real and principal 
grievances ſo long complained of, neither had they 
applied to the leſſer abuſes their true remedies, 
It was this view of the proceedings at Ratiſbon 
which rouſed the much more numerous Imperial 
deputies who favoured Lutheraniſm, and who had 
diſſented from Campeggio in the late diet, to form 
ſoon after a ſimilar convention at Spires. There, 
in the ſame month of July, they aſſembled, and, in 
concert with one another, and in oppoſition to their 
papal adverſaries, explained the decrees of Nurem- 
berg in favour of growing proteſtantiſm. 

The Ratiſbon party, it is well known, were far 
from w_ influenced by what is ſometimes called 
motives of pure and honeſt bigotry. For example, 
the dignity and authority of the popedom was 
manifeſtly at ſtake. The ambitious ſchemes of 
Charles V. required him to purchaſe the concurrence 
of the pope, as a temporal prince, at ANY PRICE. 

| ; Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand was then ſecretly uſing every art to 
ſecure his election as king of the Romans. The 


two dukes of Bavaria, who had hitherto permitted 
the public fale of Luther's books in their domi- 


nions, were now bribed to proſcribe them, and to 
obſtru& the further progreſs of his doctrine, by a 
ſubſidy from their higher clergy of one-fifth of all 
their revenues during the ſpace of five years: and 
in return for this ample contribution, the rich ec- 
clefiaſtical dignitaries were further 2 by not 
only being allowed to eſcape all reformation them- 
ſelves, but alſo by the enacting of Campeggio's new 
and rigorous laws againſt the inferior parochial 


preachers, —a ſhameful partiality this, by which 


the domineering authority of the hierarchy was 
augmented, and the condition of the indigent 
laborious miniſters was rendered more humiliating 
and dependant |! | 
Though the motives which produced the oppo- 
ſite convention at Spires, it is to be feared, were in 
ſome inſtances not altogether Chriſtian and disin- 
tereſted, yet were they in general truly laudable and 
patriotic, and favourable to national liberty ; and, 
in regard to many of the ſtates of the empire, pro- 


ceeded from a defire of eſtabliſhing a pure and 


reformed religion. 

This diviſion of Germany into two parties, 
though it certainly weakened the force of the em- 
pire, and laid the foundation of many incurable 
ſuſpicions. and jealouſies, was nevertheleſs, under 
Providence, extremely favourable to the progreſs of 
the reformation. The ſame reflection is ſuggeſted 
by the hiſtory of the contentions between the em- 
peror and the French king, which prevented that 
union of the Romiſh princes which was neceflary 
to conſolidate a ſyſtem of univerſal perſecution, | 

The pious — modeft ſtudent of hiſtory often 
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diſcovers ſuch a comfortable and ſatisfactory evi. 


' dence of a divine hand in the direction of human 


affairs, as entirely eſcapes both the profane ſceptic 
and the conceited philolopher. 


Luther had now reaſon to conſider his perſonal 
ſecurity at Wittemberg as abundantly meliorated, 
Both the Roman pontiff and the emperor had 
made two vain attempts at Nuremberg to effectuate 
the execution of the edict of Worms. The eva- 
five decree of the laſt diet, „that they would 
obſerve that edit As FAR AS THEY COULD#,” 
was ſoon interpreted to mean THAT THEY COULD 


Nor; and this anſwer, in explicit terms, was returned 


to the archduke Ferdinand by the princes who 

favoured the Lutheran reformation, after that they 

had received the indignant letters of Charles Vt, 
However, as our great reformer never counted 


even his life dear to him, ſo that he might finiſh 


A. D. 
1524. 


his courſe with joy and the miniſtry which he had 
received *, any ſatisfaction afforded to him from 
conſiderations of the ſafety of his perſon, was very 
little, compared with that which he derived from 
hearing multiplied delightful accounts of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Goſpel in various parts, during the dil- 
putes and diviſions in Germany. 

It was about the middle of this ſame year that 
the Landgrave of Heſſe began to profels a decided 
approbation of the reformed religion. Enlightened 
by Luther's writings, he enjoined his preachers, in 
a public proclamation, to confine themſelves to the 
clear ſimple doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles; 
upon which, a Franciſcan monk, named Nicolaus 
Ferber, undertook to reclaim him to the catholic 
faith, by putting into his hands what he called an 

approved 


* Maimb. in Seck. p. 287. Gee alſo page 746 of this volume. 
+ Page 748. I Acts xx. 
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approved treatiſe on religion, and by exhorting him 
toimitate the kings and princes in Italy, France, and 
Spain, who had agreed to inflict exemplary puniſh- 
ment on the Lutherans. The Landgrave replied, 
That he had read the book, but found little in it 
that accorded with the charitable ſpirit of a true 
Chriſtian; That he had no deſign to leave ancient 


cuſtoms which were founded in Scripture ; That 


he could not agree with the monk in denying the 
doctrine of juſtification by faith alone, becauſe the 
words of Scripture were expreſs on that head; 
Moreover, that he highly diſapproved of his repre- 
ſenting the Virgin Mary as a Mediator between God 
and man, and the Goſpel as a thing that ought not 
to be preached to the common people ; both-which 
points, he ſaid, were directly contrary to the 
written word. 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, brother of the 
Marquis George whom. we have before mentioned“ 
as a zealous promoter of the reformation in Sileſia, 
was at the Jate diet of Nuremberg, where, in the 
right of Grand-maſter of the Teutonic Order, he 
ranked next to the German archbiſhops.— Poli- 
tical emergencies were the immediate cauſe of his 


preſence. During his ſtay, however, he took the 


advantage of often hearing Oſiander + preach ; and 
as he had already converſed with Luther, and read 
his books with attention, he now became an open 
and avowed defender of the reformation ; mere 
eſpecially after Luther in an elaborate epiſtle had 
reſolved certain doubts which the marquis had 
propoſed to him reſpecting the pontifical juriſdic- 
tion. Pruſſia ſoon felt the happieſt effects from the 
operation of Albert's religious ſentiments. Long 
ago the pagans of that country had been compelled 


by the ſanguinary Teutonic knights to become at 
KT | leaſt 


* Page 720. | + See Appendix, Ofiander, 
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leaſt voix AL Chriſtians, but, under the protec- 
tion and encouragement of Albert, a $UB5TANTI1AL 
change, both in doctrine and practice, commenced 
among them, and gained ground with vaſt rapidity, 
Lutheran divines laboured in the Pruſſian terri- 
tories with great ſucceſs ; and George de Polentz, 
| biſhop of Samland, ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his evangelical exertions, that he may truly be 
called the father of the reformation in that country, 
George ſeems to have been the firſt prelate who 
ventured · to recommend to his clergy the ſtudy of 
Luther's writings. © Read,” ſays he, with a 
pious and diligent ſpirit, the tranſlation of the Old 
and New Telament by that moſt famous divine 
Dr. Martin Luther. Read his tracts on Chriſtian 
liberty, and on good works, alſo his explanations of 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels, and of the Magnificat and 
the Plalms,” ? 

In the ſame public advice to his clergy, he 
laments the exceſſive ignorance of the people; that 
many were grown old and decrepid, who knew not 
a particle of their baptiſmal obligations, nor any 
thing of Chriſtianity in general, beyond the mere 
name. He then exhorts them to perform the 
baptiſmal ſervice no longer in Latin, but in the 
language of the country: © It was the will of 
God that the promiſes of the Goſpel ſhovld be 
explained 1n intelligible language.” 

Maurice, biſhop-of Ermland, a province of 
Pruſſia, publiſhed in the ſame month a molt vio- 
lent and abuſive declamation againſt Luther and 
his difciples. With the moſt horrid imprecations 
he devotes to the divine vengeance all thoſe, who 
ſhall continue to divide the church of Chriſt by ad- 
hering to what he calls the cauſe of thoſe pernicious 
ſchiſmatics. 

During this turbulent ſeaſon, and amidſt many 

| | private 


e perſecuting biſhop of that city. Paul e 


private afflictions, Luther appears to have ſtood 
conſtantly at the helm of the infant- proteſtant 
churches, and to have directed their courſe with 
a moſt watchful eye. In 1523, he ſent into Pruſſia 
the excellent Briſman aforementioned*® ; and alſo, 
in leſs than a year after, Paul Sperat, who for 
preaching the Goſpel in Moravia had been con- 
demned to a noiſome dungeon at Olmutz, by 


dentially eſcaped, and came to Wittemberg,—his 
evangelical zeal not the leaſt impaired. Recom- 
mended by Luther to Albert and Brifman, he 
repaired to Pruſſia, was made biſhop of Pomeſane, 
and continued a zealous labourer in the vineyard of 
Chriſt for about twenty-ſix years. John Poliander, 
who had been the amanuenſis of Eckius in the diſ- 
putation at Leipſic, became an uſeful coadjutor of 
Briſman and Sperat; and it was through the in- 
ſtructions of theſe three evangelical inſtruments of 
the Divine will, that the good biſhop of Samland 
was enabled to effect ſo wonderful a change in reli- 
ion in a very ſhort time. Luther, in his letters, 
ks of the reformation in Pruſſia with a ſort of 
triumphant ſatisfaction and delight. At length,“ 
ſays he to Spalatinus, one biſhop has come for- 
ward, and, with a ſingle eye, given himſelf up to 
the cauſe of Chriſt and his Goſpel in Pruſſia. 
] mean the biſhop of Samland, who liſtens to the 
ſoſtering inſtruction of Briſman, whom we ſent there 
after that he had caſt off the monkiſh habit. The 
kingdom of Satan declines faſt in that country.” 
It would lengthen our narrative too much to give 
the whole of an excellent letter, which Luther 
wrote in the following year to the biſhop of Sam- 


land himſelf, A ſummary of it cannot fail to be 


both pleaſant and inſtructive. After addreſſing 
this 


Page 733. 


A. D. 
1523. 


A. D. 
1525. 
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this prelate as his moſt reverend father, and reſpeQed 
maſter in Chriſt, he proceeds to ſay: | 
At the requeſt of my brethren, I have deter. 
mined to publiſh my familiar expoſition of the book 
of Deuteronomy, and to dedicate it to you as a dig. 
nified eccleſiaſtic. The majeſtic authority indeed 


of Moſes might well have deterred me or any one 


from ſuch an undertaking, —agreeably to that divine 
declaration, Unto the ungodly, ſaid God, Why 
doſt thou preach my laws, whereas thou hateſt 
to be reformed**, but that the circumſtances of 
the times, and the ſalvation of men's ſouls require 
every effort to be made which may promote religious 
inſtruction. My feeble attempts to. explain the 
moſt excellent of the ſacred writers cannot be worthy 
the notice of ſo great a perſonage; nevertheleſs they 
afford me an opportunity, which I gladly embrace, 
of publicly teſtifying my affectionate regard for you, 
on account of your ſincere faith in Chriſt, and your 
labour of love towards his diſciples. Thus we 
think, that if it do but pleaſe God, by your new 
and extraordinary example, to inflame the minds of 
ſome other princes and prelates with the ſame holy 
zeal, they would ſoon ſpread the pure word of God, 
and make the true church rejoice in a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing manner. We do not flatter you, when we ſpeak 
highly of the divine gifts beſtowed upon you : no, 
we only extol the miraculous grace of God, and 
rejoice to hear that it reigns triumphant inyour ſoul. 
In fact, from among all the biſhops of the world, 
God hath ſelected you alone, and delivered you 
out of the jaws of Satan, which have opened wide 
as hell, and are devouring all around. As to other 
biſhops, I ſay,—though 1 hope there may be ſome 
Nicodemus's,—we can diſcover nothing but an in- 
ſane outrageous conſpiracy with kings and princes, 
againſt the riſing lig!.t of the Go'pel ; and m_—_ 

| they 


* Pſalm L. 
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they fulfil the ſecond Pſalm, © The kings of the earth 
ſet themſelves, and the rulers take counlel together 
againſt rhe Lord and againſt his Anointed.“ Truly 
wonderful is the grace of God in your caſe; ſo 
that you not only receive and believe in the wokp, 
but publicly confeſs it, and teach it with epiſcopal 
authority throughout your dioceſe, and alſo defend 
and liberally provide for thoſe who labour in the 
fame; and all this to the great grief and mortifica- 
tion of the enemies of the Goſpel. Theſe are things 
not to be paſſed by in filence, but made as public 
as poſſible, to the glory of God, the furtherance of 
the doctrine of Chriſt, the increaſe of faith, the 
comfort of the weak and the perſecuted, and, laſtly, 
to the terror and diſgrace of the adverſaries, and of 
thoſe tyrannical idols, who fit in the pontifical chair, 
and do no good to the miſerable people. Neither 


am l to be deterred from making this public decla- 


ration through any apprehenſion leſt I ſhould thereby 
excite unt you the odium of prieſts, kings, and 
princes, or even bring your life into danger. It is 
very true indeed, that at this day a man can commit 


no crime which is deemed ſo flagitious a ſacrilege 


as to confeſs the Goſpel of God. Several have al- 


ready ſhed their blood in this cauſe with the greateſt | 


conſtancy. Neither can we foreſee what trials await 
us. If, however, we ſhall be thought worthy to 
ſuffer, we muſt patiently ſubmit to every diſgrace 
for the name of the Lord: and I am moſt aſ- 


ſuredly perſuaded, that he who has already honoured 


you with the Word of his croſs, will ſtrengthen you 
in the Spirit of the ſame, and, through your ſuffer- 
ings in the fleſh, will ultimately triumph over 


the blaſphemous oppoſition of the great and powerful 
jn this world, and alſo over the violent attacks of 


Satan and his whole kingdom. 
Moreover, that the Divine beneficence might 


appear 


—— — — —_ 
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appear the more conſpicuous and abundant, your 
country is bleſſed with a truly Chriſtian governor, 
viz. the famous Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, 
whom God, by his Spirit, 1s pleafed fo to influence, 
that he does his utmoſt to promote the Goſpel, and 


in all things judges and determines as becomes 


a good prince. And thus, by the united efforts and 
fupport of the prince and the biſhop, and through 


the wonderful and inexpreſſible goodneſs of God, 


the pure Goſpel moves in full fail through Pruſſa, 
where it was neither ſought nor called for : and on 
the contrary, in Germany, where it has been 
preſſed on the inhabitants with much zealous invi- 
tation and intreaty, it is by them repelled and 
blaſphemed with the moſt outrageous inſanity, 


Here again is fulfilled, © I was found of them that 


fought me not; I was made manifeſt to them that 
aſked not after me: But to Iſrael he faith, All day 
long I have ſtretched out my hands unto a diſobe- 
dient and gainſaying people.” 

« Be pleaſed then, good biſhop, to accept this 
little comment on the book of Deuteronomy, with 
this declaration of your own character prefixed to 
it. May it prove an occafion to you of glortfying 
your Redeemer ! and may it, through your patron- 
age, prove uſeful to thoſe who perhaps may not 
have ſeen fo much into the meaning of this book 
of Moſes as it has pleaſed God to give me to ſe! 
For there are many perſons, and thoſe teachers too, 
who are much diſpoſed to ſet aſide Moſes, and 
indeed all -the Old Teſtament, - and affe& to be 
content with the Goſpels; but I am convinced 


this is far from a right Chriſtian way of thinking: 
for as learned men call Homer the father of the 


ts and the fountain of eloquence and erudition, 

ſo Moſes is the father of all the prophets, and the 
true ſource of heavenly wiſdom and heavenly 
| language. 
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language. It is a very pleaſant employment, and 
it is moreover very improving both to the under- 
ſtanding and the memory, to trace in Moſes the 
veſtiges of the later prophets, and to obſerve how 
they read his writings, how they learnt them, how 
they taught them, how they ſtudied them day and 
night; in a word, how from his fulneſs they all 
collected their riches! He himſelf ſeems to have 
foreſeen and predicted this, when he fays, My 
doctrine ſhall drop as the rain; my ſpeech ſhall 
diſtil as the dew *. 

In explaining this book of Moſes, I have aimed 
at ſimplicity throughout, and have avoided myſ- 
tical expoſitions. Piety and faith are the firſt points 
with Moſes; and theſe he teaches at confiderable 
length. He then paſſes on to the regulation of 
civil polity, and the preſervation of mutual charity : 
and here you find nothing that is not directly to 
the purpoſe, and in the firicteſt ſenſe uſeful and 
neceſſary. Even in regard to the ceremonies, pe- 
culiar care is conſtantly taken to render them grave 
and intereſting, through the divine injunctions 
accompanying them which give to them a weight 
and a ſubſtance. It is the want of theſe injunctions 
that renders the popiſh ceremonial devices ſo 
triling and ridiculous. 

a Towards the end of each chapter J have gene- 
rally ſubjoĩned a ſhort allegory; not that J have any 
great liking for ſuch things, but rather for the 
purpoſe of improving the bad taſte of ſome perſons 
in the management of allegories. Jerome and 
Origen did not ſucceed in this part of their writings, 
becauſe they had only mere morals in view, whereas 
the great ſtreſs ſhould always be laid on the opera- 
tion of FAITH and the WRITTEN worD. I have 
therefore endeavoured to ſhow, that, in the uſe of 


allegories, . 


„ Deut. xxxii. v. 2. 
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allegories, the progreſs of the Goſpel ſhould always 
be the principal object. All the figures and types 
to be found in the writings of Moles have this 


tendency. May our Lord, who has begun his 


own good work in your foul, and without whoſ 
operation 2 can be done, preſerve you, and 
increaſe your ulefulneſs! May you in this life 
become a prelate truly powerful in the word of 
God! - And when the prince of prelates ſhall 
appear, you ſhall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. To HIS protection I beg you 
to recommend me with your holy prayers*. 
MaxrTin LuTtuzs,” 


What a contraſt is the conduct of Luther to 
that of his papal antagoniſt Campeggio! The 


deciſion of this legate, while he remained at 


Nuremberg, upon a caſe which was brought 
before him from Straſburg, deſerves to be te- 


corded, as it demonſtrates at once the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Romiſh clergy of thole times, as well 
as the corrupt maxims which influenced the 


eccleſiaſtical judges.— The unſcriptural doctrine 
of the celibacy of the clergy was giving way in 
various places to the enlightened principles of 
the reformers; and — at Straſburg it 


happened that ſeveral of the ſacerdotal order had 


lately married wives, and had thereby expoſed 
themſelves to the cenſures of their indignant 
ſuperiors in the Church. The 'biſhop of that 
city had iſſued his citation to the culprits, by 
which they were ſummoned to appear before him 
at Saverne, and to hear his ſentence againſt them 


for having contraſted matrimony, not only in 
defiance of the Jaws of the Church, holy fathers, 


popes, and the emperor, but alſo in traitorous 


diſobedience to the Divine majeſty and their own 
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facred order. Upon the receipt of the biſhop's 
citation, the married clergy intreated the ſenate of 
Straſburg to interfere on their behalf, and to 
procure them a fair hearing. They were willing, 
they ſaid, even to ſuffer death, if they ſhould be 
found to have broken the commands of God in 
this matter. The ſenate complied with the re- 
queſt of the clergy ; and informed the biſhop, 
that the 'accuſed did by no means decline an 
equitable inquiry into their conduct, but that 


| any attempt to puniſh them in the ſummary way 


now propoſed could not be carried into execution 
without the utmoſt danger of a tumult, eſpecially 
as many others of the clergy were known to live. 
openly with harlots, and yet had incurred no 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. It was in this ſtate of the 
conteſt that the biſhop complained to the legate 
of being hindered by the ſenate of Straſburg from 
exerciſing his juſt authority, in puniſhing thoſe 
clergy who, in contempt of the ſacred laws, had 


lately become huſbands. The deputies of the 


city replied, that it was not the ſenate but the 
biſhop himſelf who obſtructed the courſe of juſtice, 
in not adhering to the compact made with them; 
namely, that all cauſes of this fort ſhould be 
heard by his official in the ir, and that ſentence 
ſhould not be pronounced againſt a clergyman in 
a private way, at a diſtance from Straſburg, and 


without examination into the merits of the caſe. - 


The deputies concluded with warning the legate, 
as they had before warned the biſhop, of the 
imminent danger or rather certainty there would 
be of tumults among the populace, if the ſenate, 
to whoſe juſtice the married clergy had appealed, 


ſhould permit them to be delivered up to puniſh- 
ment without previous benefit of trial. The 


legate however declared, that the biſhop had not 
exceeded his authority, and that the ſenate ought 
to 
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to aſſiſt him in carrying his ſentence into 
execution : upon which a warm and memorable 
altercation enſued berween Campeggio and the 
Straſburg deputies. ** A great part of the Straſburg 
clergy,” ſaid the latter, ©* cohabit with harlots in 
their own houſes in the moſt ſhameful manner, 
In ſo doing, they give great offence to the people, 
and alſo 2 the very worſt examples; yet they 
proceed in this manner with the moſt entire im- 
punity. There is not a ſingle inſtance of any one 
of them being puniſhed by the biſhop on this 
account. If therefore the ſenate ſhould enforce 
| ſevere ſentences againſt thoſe who have only 
broken certain regulations of the popes, and at 
the ſame time ſhould take no notice of others 
who have, by many ſhameful practices, and par- 
ticularly by their habitual intercourſe with 
trumpets, violated the precepts of God, who, 
continued the deputies, can anſwer for the ſafety 
of ſuch partial magiſtrates ?”—To this very juſt 
repreſentation Campeggio only replied, that the 
guilt of the married clergy was beyond diſpute, 
and that their crimes were not the leſs becauſe 
others did wrong; neither was the biſhop who 
connived at the irregularities of the clergy to be 
defended. He admitted that it was an uſual 
thing for the German biſhops to receive money 
from the eccleſiaſtics of their dioceſes as the price 
of being allowed to keep harlots, and they would, 
he ſaid, at ſome time be called to an account for 
this practice; but it. did not thence follow that 
it was lawful for a prieſt to marry. Nay, it was 
a much greater fault in a prieſt to become a 
huſband of a woman, than to keep many con- 
cubines in his houſe: for the married prieſt 
defends his conduct as right, whereas the other, 
who lives with a concubine, knows and admits that 

he is doing wrong: moreover, continued the 
h legate, 
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kegate, it is not every one that has the gift of 
continency, like John the Baptiſt. —The deputies 
of the ſenate dryly anſwered this unexampled 
effrontery in the following manner: © When 
the biſhop ſhall begin to puniſh the whore- 


mongers, then the ſenate may be able to ſupport 


him with more advantage in his lawful animadver- 
ſions upon others *.“ | 

Such infatuated conduct of the Roman 
hierarchy could not fail to promote the progreſs 
of the reformation. The ſenate of Straſburg ſoon 
after this tranſaction completed the Proteſtant 
ſyſtem in that large and populous city, where 

edio, Bucer, Capito, and other godly paſtors, 
were labouring with great ſucceſs : and ſuch was 
the reputation of the Straſburg theologians, that 
James Faber, who has been mentioned before, 
and Gerard Rouſſel, were ſent privately from 
France by Margaret of Navarre, the ſiſter of the 
French king, for the * purpoſe of converſing 
on the grand points of divinity with Bucer and 
Capito. The iſſue of the conference was, that 


theſe pious divines gave to one another the right 


hand of fellowſhip; and thus, ſays an excellent 
annaliſt t, ſome ſhoots of the evangelical vine 
were tranſmitted from the city of Straſburg, and 
took root among the churches of France. Doctor 
Sebaſtian Meyer, who was a celebrated preacher 
in the Franciſcan church at Straſburg, made 
a public retractation of his papiſtical tenets in the 
year 1524; and this event very much ſtrength- 
ened the faith of the converts to the new ſyſtem of 
ſound doctrine. Meyer enumerated ten articles of 
the Romiſh corruptions, renounced them all, and 
baldly publiſhed, at Berne in Switzerland, his con- 
futation of them from Scripture f. 
| To 
* Sleidan. lib. ivy. + Abraham Scultetus. f Scultet. 216. 
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To relate the particulars of the triumphs of 
evangelical doctrine in Weſtphalia, in the duchy 
of Mecklenburg, in Pomerania and Livonia, and 
at Magdeburg and Bremen, would carry us beyond 
the limits of the plan of this hiſtory. The refor- 
mation gained ground even at Brunſwic and Leipſic, 
notwithſtanding the perſevering enmity of their 
reſpective ſovereigns. 

But this bleſſed revolution was not brought 
about without much perſecution. In places 
however where the enmity of the rulers of the 
people, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, was over- 
awed. by numbers of converts to the new ſyſtem, 
the ſufferings of the godly were flight, compared 
with what took place where the friends of refor- 


mation were few and had little authority, and were 


expoſed to the mercileſs rage either of a blind 
prejudiced populace, or of domineering biſhops and 
bigoted magiſtrates. 

Luther has recorded the martyrdom of Henry 
of Zutphen, with much Chriſtian feeling. This 
man had been one of his diſciples, and was Prior 
of the Auguſtine friars at Antwerp, where, on 
account of his zeal in the cauſe of religion, he was 
caſt into priſon. Some ſpirited, pious women 
effected his releaſe; and when he was purpoſing to 
viſit his religious friends at Wittemberg, he received 
ſo preſſing an invitation from the ſenate and 
inhabitants of Bremen, that he complied with it, 
and preached the Goſpel there for the ſpace of 
two years #, Luther deſcribes the hearts of the 
people of this city as being in a moſt aſtoniſhing 
ſtate of preparation for the reception of the 


Goſpel, ' notwithſtanding the oppoſition of their 


biſhop tf. His account of this pious and patient 
| {ufferer 


* This is the ſame man called Henry Muller, p. 309. 
+ Miro deſiderio et voto populus afficitur, Ep. II. 98. 
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ſufferer well deſerves a place in the Appendix *. 
Our reformer fent it to his evangelical friends at 
Bremen, along with an animated comment on 
the tench Pſalm, compoſed on the occaſion, and 
alſo an epiſtle full of conſolatory and encouraging 
reflections. Such,” ſays he, is the energy of 
the Divine Spirit, that there is now almoſt every 
where a numerous communion of holy men, both 
ers and hearers. It is true ſome of them 

are killed, others impriſoned, or driven into 
baniſhment, and, to be ſhort, all are afflicted and 
ſuffer diſgrace for the croſs of Chriſt. But what 
is this but a revival of the true Chriſtian life; of 
which the dreadful perſecutions and —_— 
to the world intolerable? nevertheleſs, 
according to the Pſalmiſt, the blood of his ſaints 
is dear in the fight of the Lord. Without 
doubt Henry of Zurphen, lately murdered by the 
Ditmarfians, was eminently one of theſe. He 
hath freely ſealed with his blood his teſtimony 
to the Chriſtian truth. Before him John Voes 
and Henry Eſch obtained the crown of martyrdom 
at Bruſſels f. Henry of Zutphen is a third 
beautiful and bright example. I may add to the 
catalogue Caſpar Tauber, who was lately burat at 
Vienna, and a bookſeller named George, whom 
the Hungarians put to death; and laſtly, I am 


informed that at Prague in Bohemia a perſon has 


been deprived of life for no other fault, than 
having forſaken the licentious pretences to 
celibacy, and contracted a truly honourable 
Chriſtian marriage. Theſe and ſuch like are the 
lacrifices, which in a ſhort time will extinguiſh 
wth their blood every remaining ſpark of the 
Papacy. - - Thus it was that the holy martyrs of 
8 a 133 
See Appen. Henry of Zutphen : alſo. Luth. Ep II. 253. 
t Page 725. ö 
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old proved the truth of their doctrines by ſhedding 
their blood in the glorious cauſe of the Goſpel, 

« To boaſt of ſuch inſtances as theſe is not in 
the power of men who have ſeduced the world with 
an hypocritical dependance on free-will, good 
works, and human righteouſneſs. Satan perſe. 
cutes unto death no one for theſe doctrines. 
They rather lead to dignity, and power, and wealth, 
and a luxurious life. Wherefore, my good people 
of Bremen, I have judged it expedient to write 
and publilh a circumſtantial narrative of the 
martyrdom of Henry, and to exhort you neither 
to .be overwhelmed with ſorrow, - nor exaſperated 
with anger; but rather that you ſhould praiſe and 
thank God for having diſcovered to you the 
wonderful ways of his gracious providence. In 
his great 'mercy he has ſent his Goſpel among 
you, and moſt manifeſtly beſtowed a large portion 
of his ſpirit upon your teacher, the deceaſed 
Henry, ſo that you ought. to have no doubt of 
his good-will towards you. Lament not the death 
of this excellent man, but pity his murderers, 
and pray for them; and not only for chem, but 


their countrymen, who I hope by this ſad event 


will be led to the knowledge of the truth. Many 
of them are ſaid to have a love for the Goſpel; 
and God will, I doubt not, overrule the los 
of their preacher to- their everlaſting benefit, as 
he will ſeverely puniſh thoſe among them who 
remain impenitent. | 

* entreat you to read and ſing the tenth Plalm: 


It 1s peculiarly ſuitable to your circumſtances. 


Afflict not yourſelves for the loſs of the martyrs 
who ſuffer for the glory of Chriſt; but rather | 
give praiſe to God for his ineſtimable mercy in 

cauſing ſo much good to be brought out of evil.” 
How little. of the real ſpirit of Luther appears 
in our ordinary hiſtories of theſe times! By _ 
12 this 


CENT, XVI. ANTWERP, I 


this pious reformer is thought not only to have been 
bold and enterprizing, but alſo headſtrong, ſeditious, 
and revengeful. Whereas this letter to the inha- 
bitants of Bremen, as well as a former one to his 
Chriſtian converts at Miltenberg *, are no more 
than fair ſpecimens of his profound humility, ſober 
confidence in the providence of God, and unfeigned 
reſignation to his will, Fervent prayer, faith and 
hope in the divine promiſes, with a forgiving of 
injuries and a contemplation of ſelect paſſages of 
Scripture, were the conſtant materials recommended 
by Luther for the conſolation of his Chriſtian 
friends in their afflictions. 

All the accounts agree that in the years 1523 and A. 5. 
1524 the perſecut ions were exceſſively ſevere. 1523, 
A ſingle well- authenticated inſtance will often de- 1 524. 
monſtrate both the temper of the rulers, and the 


x. prevailing ſentiments of the people. For example, 
ed at Antwerp, a certain perſon had been in the habit 
of 


of explaining the Golpel, on Sundays, to a vaſt 
concourſe of people. An expreſs order was iſſued 
to forbid the practice. The people however met f 
in the dock- yards; and, as their uſual preacher or | 
expoſitor did not make his appearance, a zealous 
youth, named Nicolaus, placed himſelf in a boat 


el; near the ſhore, and addreſſed the audience in a very | 
loſs pious manner from the chapter concerning the five 

35 loaves and two fiſhes: but the very next day he was 
Tho ordered to be ſeized, and put into a ſack leſt he 


ould be known by the people; and in that ſtate 
he was ſuddenly thrown into the river t. 


2 —— — 


m: 
ces, In Bavaria, Luther informs us, that though the | 
tyſs good ſeed could ſcarcely be ſaid to be yet ſown, the | 


croſs and perſecution of the word prevailed ;. * The 1 
. wild beaſts rage,” ſays he, © but the blood which 
they ſhed will ſoon ſtifle their fury 1.“ . | 


* Page 724. + Scultet. 193. 1 E. II. 236. 
Ccc2 ' 
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CONTINUATION OF CHAP. vi. 


THE SACRAMENTARIAN CONTROVERSY, 


N the year 1524 there aroſe among the friends 

of the reformation a tedious and fatal controverſy 
reſpecting the preſence of the body and blood of 
Chrift in the Euchariſt, Luther had rejected the 
doctrine of transſubſtantiation, but maintained, 
nevertheleſs, that along with the elements of bread 
and wine the real body and blood of Chriſt were 
received by the partakers of the Lord's Supper. It 
is a memorable inſtance of human imbecility, that a 
man, who had riſen ſuperior to the habits and pre- 
judices of education in ſo many other reſpects, and 


who, through the grace of God and the inſtruction 
of the written word, had been more completely 


emancipated from vulgar and faſhionable abſurdities 
than any mere philoſopher in any age had ever been, 
ſhould in this ſingle point remain ſo unreaſonably 
attached to the opinion which he had imbibed in 
his youth, Our aſtoniſhment is increaſed by this 


| circumſtance, that he could allow the ſcriptural ex- 


preſſions to be conſiſtent with the admiſſion of the 
REALITY of the elements according to the plain 
teſtimony of our ſenſes, and yet ſhould think that 
thoſe ſame expreſſions do ſtill imply that the pat- 
taker of the real bread and wine does alſo partake 

| 1 
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at the ſame time of the material ſubſtance of Chriſt's 
human body. Thus, however, the advocates for 
the doctrine of cpnsUBSTANTIATION mult argue. 
And the caſe befSre us ſhows, that great men are not 
ſo in all things; and that it is never wiſe to adhere 
implicitly to the authority of mere fallible men as 
teachers. ' 
Carolſtadt was, in this point, the open antagoniſt 
of Luther, I have ſpent much time in endeavour- 


ing to develope the true hiſtory of the origin of the 
Sacramental controverſy, not ſo much on account 


of the merits of the argumentation which took place 
in the courſe of it, as,of the contrary repreſentations 
of the eccleſiaſtical writers reſpecting the motives of 
theſe two early reformers. After much reflection, 
I am convinced that what is certain in this matter 
is in very little room. | 

The previous intemperate conduct of Carolſtadt 
had fo lowered his reputation at Wittemberg, that 
he found it expedient, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to 
leave a ſituation where all friendly and confidential 
intercourſe with his former religious connections was 
almoſt at an end. Accordingly, he retired to Or- 
lamund, a little town of Thuringia in the electorate 
of Saxony, where, without legitimate appointment, 
though with the conſent of the inhabitants, he became 
their ſpiritual paſtor. Here Carolſtadt not only 
ſoon broached his opinion of the Euchariſt, but 
raiſed new- diſturbances by his furious diſcourſes 
concerning the abolition of images. He appears 
alſo to have boaſted of having been favoured with 
ſupernatural communications ; and was repreſented 
as 4 partizan of the turbulent fanatic Thomas 
Munzer uv. The univerſity of Wittemberg ſum- 
moned him to return back and diſcharge in perſon 


the ordinary duties enjoined him by the ſtatutes in 
their 


Seck. 303. Du pin, c. xviii. Melch. Adam. $3. Maim- 
bourg, ſect. 2. Comment. de Luth. II. 11, 
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their ſchool and church. Carolſtadt promiſed to 
obey, provided he could obtain the leave of his 
pariſhioners, the Orlamundians, whom however at 
the ſame time he is ſaid to have excited to 
arrogate to themſelves the divine right of appointing 
their own paſtor. The ele&or of Saxony was ſo 
diſguſted with the inſolent letters which they wrote 
on this occaſion, treating the academical claim as a 
_ * Papiſtical encroachment, that he peremptorily com- 
manded both them and their teacher to ſubmit to 
the legal authority of the univerſity and the chapters, 
He likewiſe ordered Luther to viſit Orlamund, and 
inquire into the truth of the various reports, and 
endeavour to appeaſe the people. Accordingly, as 
he paſſed through Jene, he preached with great 
zeal againſt the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Munzer ; and 
in making a vehement and laboured attack upon 
the turbulent image - breakers, he was underſtood to 
repreſent Carolſtadt and his party as actuated by 
the ſame ſpirit as that of the ſeditious leader of the 
anabaptiſts. Carolſtadt, who was preſent at Luther's 
diſcourſe, was ſo enraged with the invective, which 
he conceived-to be directed principally at himſelf, 
that he followed Luther in great heat to his inn, 
where there ſoon commenced a long and acrimonious 
diſputation between theſe two divines ; in which 


Carolſtadt diſavowed all connection with Munzer; 


and Luther appears to have admitted his apology, 
at leaſt ſo far as concerned the charge of any pre- 

concerted affociation with that enthuſiaſtic incen- 

diary, But he expreſſed the utmoſt dislike both 

of Carolſtadt's opinion on the Sacrament, and of his 
_ practice in the demolition of images ; and then 
challenged him to ſupport in writing what he had 
aſſerted on the former ſubject, and engaged to re- 

fute his arguments, After this, Luther proceeded 
to Orlamund; but having previouſly received he's 

the 


Arch. Vin. S. II. 28. 
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the inhabitants certain fanatical and abuſive letters, 
which he ſuppoſed to have been dictated by their 
teacher, he would gladly have conferred with them 
ALONE on the ſubject of the removal of the images; 
but their paſtor Carolſtadt took care to be prelent, 
ready to aſſiſt his flock®. Inſtantly all proſpect of an 
imicable iſſue to the conference vaniſhed. Luther 

w warm, and the Orlamundians quite furious 
and abuſive. ** I ſaw very clearly,” ſays he, ** what 
ſort of feed this fine teacher had been ſowing at 
Orlamund ; and I had good reaſon to congratulate 
myſelf that I had fortunately flipped away from 
among them with my life, and was not covered 
over with ſtones and dirt. Some of them, as I was 


going away, uttered the moſt horrid imprecations 


againſt me, and prayed God that I might break my 
neck before I ſhould be out of the town.“ 
Carolſtadt ſtill continued at Orlamund, and 


wrote letters to the elector full of bitter accuſations 
' againſt Luther; and not content with this, he inſti- 


gated his hearers to do the ſame, and likewiſe taught 
them in their letters to defend, from the Decalogue, 
their late conduct in pulling down images. Such 
violent proceedings appear to have at laſt exhauſted 
the patience both of the elector and his brother. 
Theſe princes peremptorily expelled Carolſtadt from 
their territories, and abſolutely rejected the inter- 
ceſſion of the Orlamundians in his behalf. Carol- 
ſtadt, after his departure, wrote letters to his people, 
which were read in full congregation upon the toll 
of the bell, and were ſubſcribed thus, Andreas 
Bodenſtenius Carolſtadt, ux REAR D, UNConvict- 
ED, BANISKED, by Martin Luther. f | 
Thus,“ ſays Luther, in a letter to Amſdorf, 
matters are ſo changed, that I, who ſhould have 
been a martyr myſelf, am making (martyrs of 


* | Expelled 
Du Pin. Seck. + Ep. II. 236. t Ibid. 237. 
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Expelled from Thuringia, Carolſtadt repaired to 
Straſburg, and thence to Baſle; where, without the 
privity of any perſons except the anabaptiſts of 
the place, he procured the printing of ſeveral of his 
pamphlets on the Sacrament. 

In regard to his baniſhment, Luther conſtantly de- 
nies himſelf to have been the cauſe of it; at the ſame 
time he acknowledges that he could wiſh the charge 
to be true, for that he ſhould not doubt being able 
to give good reaſons for his conduct. Moreover,” 
ſays he, in a letter to the Straſburgians, I really 
rejoice that he has been baniſhed from our part of 
the country ; and I moſt earneſtly wiſh that he had 
no opportunity of ſhowing his wild and ſeditious 
ſpirit among you. However, I own, that 
if J had been duke of Saxony, Carolſtadt would 
never have been baniſhed, unleſs, indeed, I had 
been compelled to yield to the importunate petitions 
of the people. But, my dear friends, do not ye be 
influenced by my indiſcreet, nay fooliſh good- 
nature ; do ye ACT LIKE WISE MEN, Perhaps 
I may be imprudent enough to write on the points 
in diſpute, though I am entirely convinced that the 
devil contrives to ſow theſe ſeeds of controverſy 
among men, for the expreſs purpoſe of making 
them talk and write, and ſay, What excellent, 
holy men are theſe ! What wicked, bad characters 
are thoſe ! and thus he takes up or deludes the minds 
of all ſides by ſuch novelties, and makes them forget 
the great articles of faith and practice. Let every 
one of you for himſelf. ſedulouſly ſtudy the true 
nature of the Law, of the Goſpel, of Faith, of Chriſt's 
kingdom, of Chriſtian liberty, of charity, and pa- 
tience ; alſo the nature of human conſtitutions, and 
many things of this kind which are found neceflary 
throughout the whole Chriſtian life ;—and then you 
will not be found blamable or deficient, though 
you ſhould have thrown down no images. 

| | ] would 
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] would that, my brethren, your preachers would 
endeavour to draw men as much as poſlible from 
Luther, and from Carolſtadt, that is, from MEN, and 
lead them to Chriſt, the gift of God, who is freely 
made to us wiſdom, righteouſneſs, redemption, and 


ſanctification. Theſe mad prophets have never un- 


derſtood, have never experienced this matter. They 
boaſt of hearing diſtinct voices from heaven, and of 
leading lives moſt extraordinarily pure; they uſe 
pompous, and even marvellous expreſſions, which 
they themſelves do not comprehend ; and in this way 
they diſturb reſtleſs conſciences, and compaſs their 
purpoſe, which 1s, to be looked up unto, and to 
excite aſtoniſhment ; but in the mean time Chriſt 
is forgotten or treated with contempr. .... My 
good brethren, entreat Almighty God the Father to 
preſerve you from temptation ; and, of his inex- 
hauſtible mercy, to carry on his own work in your 
ſouls. This, through our Saviour Chriſt, is my 
own moſt fervent prayer, and it is the prayer that 
comforts me. Theſe prophets, I am perſuaded, do 
not pray for the fuccels of their plans. A man can- 
not pray without ſome degree of a good conſcience ; 
but the ſyſtem of theſe men originated in impiety 
and preſumption ; and 2 are ſtill carried away 


with ambition and enthuſiaſm, and are not aware of 


the diſgraceful and ignominious end that awaits 
them.? | | 
After Carolſtadt had been exiled about the ſpace 
of five months, he appears to have been deſirous of 
a reconciliation with Luther; and for that purpoſe 
he wrote a ſort of penitential letter to Spalatinus, 
requeſting his interference and good offices. As 
Luther was of a moſt placable temper, he did not 
heſitate to intercede with the elector, and to peti- 
tion his highneſs © that he would be pleaſed to 
permit Carolſtadt to re-enter his dominions, and to 
\ have 
* Epiſt. II. 251. 
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have a friendly conference with Luther.” Never. 
theleſs, judging from the inſolence of his letters, he 
faid he could have very little hope of him. In 
fact, Luther's principal motive. for acceding to this 
meaſure ſeems to have been, that he might thereby 


do away the ſlanderous reports of having been the 


cauſe of Carolſtadt's baniſnment x. The prince re- 
jected the petition; and cauſed Luther to be in- 


ſorined that he did not chooſe to grant ſafe conducts 


for ſuch purpoſes; they might if they pleaſed 
confer together our of his dominions; and in ſo 
doing he thought they were perhaps more likely to 
be reconciled. 

Carolſtadt now wandered from place to place 
through the higher Germany, and at length madea 
pauſe at Rotenburg; where, as uſual, he ſoon raiſed 
rumults, and incited the people to pull down the 
ſtatues and paintings. Luther heard of his proceed- 
ings, and, in a letter to a friend, ſaid, [have 
not been able to obtain a ſafe conduct for Carol- 


ſtadt; and therefore he will continue to vent his 


furious declamations againſt met.” However, when 
the ſeditious faction of the peaſants, with Munzer 
their ringleader, was effectually ſuppreſſed, we find 


him in the 3 difficulties, and even in danger 
r 


of his life from his ſuppoſed connection with the 
enthuſiaſtic rebels who had ſpread ſuch devaſtation 
through Germany. Many perſons in various places 
were ſeized, and among them even ſome of the evan- 
gelical clergy of Rotenburg, and were dragged to 

uniſhment. Carolſtadt narrowlyeſcaped, througt 
Log let down by the wall of the town in a baſket. 
Thus reduced to the laſt extremities, he and his 
wife inceflantly entreated both the elector and Luther 
that they might be allowed to return into their own 
country. He ſaid, he could clear himſelf of having 


had 
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had any concern in thezlate rebellion; and if not, 
he would cheerfully undergo any puniſhment that 
could be inflicted upon him. With this view he 
rote a little TRACT, in which he takes much pains 
to juſtify himſelf from the charge of ſedition ; and 
he ſent A LETTER likewiſe to Luther, in which he 
earneſtly begs his aſſiſtance in the publiſhing of the 
tract as well as in the more general deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing his innocence. Luther's judgment was ſo 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of the reaſonableneſs of at- 
fording an accuſed perſon every opportunity of 
defence, and his generous feelings ſo touched with 
the ſubmiſſive application of an adverſary in di- 
ſtreſs, that he immediately publiſhed Carolſtadt's 
letter, and declared, that though he differed very 
materially from him in ſentiment, yet he would not 
diſappoint the expectations of a man who in con- 
fidence had caſt himſelf on his merey at once, rather 
than fly for refuge and ptotection to thoſe who had 
inſtigated him to hoſtilities*. He therefore called 
on the magiſtrates, and on the people, to give 
a fair- hearing to an unfortunate fugitive, who 
pleaded vor GUILTY, and challenged inquiryt. 
Attention to ſuch a requiſitiqn,” he Bid, © was no 
more than what common juſtice claimed, and the 
peculiar duties of Chriſtianity enjoined.” | 

Beſides the little tract here mentioned, ny 


* 
* 


- * Sleidan, 1439. 

+ It is Fall to find this part of Luther's conduct, ſo very 
moderate, and truly Chriſtian, invidiouſly repreſented by Maclane, 
as though it had proceeded from a conviction of having treated 
Carolſtadt previouſly in an unworthy manner. Moſheim, p. 166. 
the Note; Beauſobre alſo, without the leaſt ceremony, aſſerts 
that Luther had treated Carolſtadt in a mercileſs way, p. 228.— 
The beſt anſwer to all ſuch harſh and inconſiderate cenſures is 
the ſimple production of the tranſactions themſelves, as reported 
in the ancient authentic documents, and not as they have.been 
— wy coloured in their transfer from one party-writer to 
another. 8 
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ſtadt ſent another to Luther, in which he profeſſes, 
that in what he had hitherto publiſhed on the Supper 
of our Lord, he never pretended to have ſettled the 
point, but to have written merely for the purpoſe 
of argument and inveſtigation. Luther accepted 


this apology z but at the ſame time he admoniſhed 


the people, that as the author himſelf had openly 
declared be was in doubt on the ſubject, they ought 
to be moſt particularly on their guard not to embrace 
uncertainties. 

Moreover, after much importunate intreaty he 
ſucceeded in procuring from the elector Joux“ 
a SAFE CONDUCT for the return of Carolſtadt into 
the territories from which he had been exiled. © By 
earneft and conſtant prayers,” ſays he, I have 
at laſt obtained leave from the prince, contrary to 
the ſentiments of his whole court, that Carolſtadt 
be allowed to live in a little country village about 
a mile from Wittemberg. May God be pleaſed to 
bring this man at length to a right ſtate of mind!” 
- - - - * Yeſterday we baptized one of his children, 
or rather re-baptized him. The ſponſors were 
Jonas, Melancthon, and my Ketha. Who would 
have ſuſpected laſt year, that thoſe who reviled 
baptiſm, calling it a bath, fit only for dogs, would 
now have petitioned to have it adminiſtered to 
themſelves by their adverſaries? Whether they 
are ſincere or not is only known to God! Very 
aſtoniſhing things however do happen; and God's 
ways are not our wayst. 

Theſe and many other circumſtances make it 
ſufficiently evident that there was no great 
cordiality in this reconciliation of parties, nor in 
the minds of Catolſtadt's former aſſociates any 


high idea of his fincerity, nor, laſtly, much * 


* Frederic the Wiſe died iti 1525, and his brother John ſuc- 
ceeded him. + Amſdorf, 312. Ad Hauſman, 317. 
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of his future diſcretion. In fact, Luther urged 
with the eleftor, as the opinion both of 
Melancthon and himſelf, that it was much better 
that Carolſtadt ſhould remain in ſome obſcure 

of the electorate, and not be allowed 
either to write or to preach, than that he ſhould 
travel from one place to another, and ſpread his 
erroneous notions. 


Carolſtadt appears to have been recalled about A. P. 
the Autumn of 1525, and to have then made 1525 


a public recantation of what he had advanced on 
the Sacrament; and in the ſucceeding November 
we find him tranſmitting to the elector a written 
formula for the ſame purpoſe, which, he ſays, was 
preſcribed to him by the faithful and celebrated 
divines of Wittemberg *. 

Concerning theſe tranſactions an excellent 
annaliſt, and one by no means partial to Luther, 
obſerves, that mankind reaſoned in the following 
manner. When Carolſtadt ſent his little tracts 


"to Luther, he was either ſerious or not. If 


ſerious, we muſt condemn the vehemence with 
which he had formerly defended a doctrine 
reſpecting which he was abſolutely in doubt. 
If not ſerious, then ſuch levity of ſpirit is utterly 
indefenſible. The ſame author tells us that there 
were ſome who poſitively maintained, that before 
the elector had agreed to the recall of Carolſtadt, 
Luther had ventured to receive him back again, 
and had ſhut him up privately in the monaſtery 
of Wittemberg f. | 
Whatever doubts may be entertained of the 
ſincerity of Carolſtadt in the Sacramental contro- 


verſy, every careful ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


mult acquit Luther of uſing the ſmalleſt degree of 
duplicity or artifice in that unhappy conteſt. 
8 

Vin. Arch. II, 28. +Scult. 254. 
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We may lament his obftinacy, his violence, and 
his want of candour, of which the proofs are tog 
numerous in the courſe of his oppoſition to his 
antagoniſts; further, we may alſo admit that the 
turbulence, the precipitation, and the vanity of 


Carolſtadt, were in a great meaſure the occaſion - 


both of calling forth and of exaſperating theſe 


unchriſtian diſpoſitions in Luther; but till we 


muſt take care to diſcriminate between paſſion and 
hypocriſy, between firm conviction and political 
manceuvre, between that contempt for an oftenta. 
tious and intemperate adverſary which is apt to 
unfit the mind for deliberate inveſtigation, and 
that intolerant pride of heart which wilfully perſiſts 
in error, can bear no contradiction, but rather 
than not appear to dictate to others, is ready to 


ſacrifice the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of reaſon and 


religion. It ſeemed the more neceſſary to inſiſt 


on theſe diſtinctions, for the ſake of guarding the 
Reader againſt the miſrepreſentations of hiſtorians, 


who have never ſeen, or certainly not digeſted, 
the authentic, original documents upon which 
the true character of the great Saxon reformer 
depends *. 

It appears to me that nothing but motives the 
moſt ſtrictly conſcientious could have prevented 
Luther from adopting the tenet of his Sacramen- 


tarian opponents. It would have been a new, 


and, in his hands, a moſt powerful weapon againſt 
his grand enemies, the papiſts. Let us hear 
himſelf on this point. I neither can,” ſays he, 
*nor will deny, that if Carolſtadt or any one elſe 


could have perſuaded me, during the laſt five 


years, that in the Sacrament there was nothing 


but mere bread and wine, he would have con- 


ferred 


0 Maclane in Moſheim in various places, particularly p. 164- 
and Beauſobre, Liv. IV. and V. &c. | 
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ferred on me a great obligation. I have examined 
this matter with the utmoſt anxiety, and with 
perſevering diligence; I have ſtretched every nerve 
wich a view to unravel the myſtery; for I moſt 
clearly ſaw that the new tenet would give me 
a great advantage in my conteſts with the Papacy. 
Moreover, I have had a correſpondence on 
this ſubje& with two perſons much more acute 
than Carolſtadt, and not at all diſpoſed to twiſt 
words from their natural meaning. Bur the text 
in the Goſpel is ſo ſtrong and unequivocal, that 
[ have found myſelf compelled to ſubmit to its 
decifion. Its force can be eluded in no way 
whatever, much leſs by the fictitious gloſſes of 
a giddy brain. 

« Nay after all, at this very time, if any one 
could prove to me, by good Scriptural teſtimony, 
that there is only bread and wine in the Sacramenr, 


| he would have no occaſion to attack me with any 


degree of bitterneſs or animoſity, Alas! if I know 
myſelf, I am ſufficiently inclined by nature to 
take that fide, But while Carolſtadt, inſtead of 
producing Scriptural teſtimony, only rages at me 
like a madman, ſuch conduct makes me the 
more poſitive in the ſupport of my ſentiments. If 


| had not already known that the ground he has 


taken 1s untenable, the futile arguments ſuggeſted 
by his wild imagination would have convinced me 
that the opinion was altogether weak and frivolous. 
Indeed I am inclined to think Carolſtadt himſelf is 
not in earneſt ; for if he be ſerious, and yet can write 
in ſo abſurd and trifling a manner, I muſt con- 
clude him to be under a judicial infatuation of 
Almighty God. Carolſtadr, had he been really 
in earneſt, knows too much of Greek and Hebrew 
to have produced ſuch a ' ridiculous mixture of 
obſervations dependant on thoſe two languages. 
Further, 


784 HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. CHAP, vi. 
Further, in the affair of pulling down images, 


I could eaſily paſs by his exceſſes, provided the 


matter ended there: for I ſuppoſe that I have 


already done more by my writings towards the 


deſtruction of image-worſhip, than his intemperate 
proceedings will ever be able to effect. But the 


miſchief conſiſts in this; he teaches the people, 


THAT UNLESS THEY DO THESE THINGS, THEY 
ARE NOT CHRISTIANS. This is a language not 
to be borne. St. Paul ſays, We know that an 
idol is nothing in the world ;'—of courſe it is 
nothing whether it ſtand or fall; why then are 
the conſciences of Chriſtians to be tortured by 
things in which Chriſtianity does not conſiſt? ,. ., 


I fear my anſwer to his publications muſt contain 


heavy accuſations againſt him, for his raſh and 
tumultuary ſpirit. Let every man avoid this 
malignant, delufive ſpirit, When I met him at 
Jene in Thuringia, he almoſt perſuaded me, by 
quoting a particular ſcripture, not to confound 
his ſpirit with that deadly, bloody ſpirit of the 
anabaptiſts: but as ſoon as I arrived among bis 
flock at Orlamund, I was not at a loſs to com- 
prehend what ſort of ſeed this fine teacher bad 
been ſowing *.“ x 


* See above, p. 775. It was with difficulty that Luther 


| eſcaped with his life Alſo Ep. II. 251. 
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CONTINUATION OF CHAP. VI. 


THE WAR OF THE PEASANTS, 

4 Ker more ſcrupulouſly we examine the princi- 
ples of Martin Luther, the more oppoſite 
we always find them to a ſpirit both of enthuſiaſm 
and ſedition.— The name of Thomas Munzer has 
already been mentioned &, as well as the fanatical 
practices of him and his connections. The abſurd 
and wicked proceedings of ſuch men would find 
no place in a Hiſtory of the Church of Chriſt, 
were it not, that, by their deluſive arguments, and 
turbulent actions, they frequently become an 
occaſion. for trying the wiſdom and the ſoundneſs 
of profeſſing Chriſtians ; and ſo, in the event, they 
prove & ſnare to the proud, the ignorant, and 
unſtable ; while they exerciſe the patience of the 
humble; and increaſe the underſtanding of the 
wiſe. God bringeth good out of evil: let him 

Fandeth take heed leſt he fall!” 
Never did the ſolidity of our reformer's judge- 
ment and the purity of his motives appear more 
ſtriking than in the caſe before us,—Soon after 
the firſt appearance of the Celeſtial Prophets, as 
they were called, when not only the elector and his 
court, but alſo the whole univerſity of N 
* 


with Melancthon at their head, were abſolute 
puzzled and almoſt confounded by the pretenſions 


of 


N * Page 614, 615. 
Vor. IV. Dy 
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of theſe extraordinary men, the ſound ſenſe and 
almoſt inſtinctive diſcernment of Luther pointed 
out to him at once the- juſt treatment to which 
they were entitled. We have ſeen the wiſe advice 
which he gave to Melanthon*, He alſo exhorted 
his friend Amſdorf not to be anxious about them. 
Scripture, he ſaid, would be his infallible guide, 
provided he and his affociates were not too much 
in a hurry, and would but try the Spirits whether 
they were from God. The prophets boaſted of 
having converſations with the Almighty—*A cir. 
cumſtance,“ ſaid Luther, to my mind, on the 
very face of it, exceedingly ſuſpicious t.“ 

Of Thomas Munzer he ſpeaks in the following 
terms. „ cannot endure his ſpirit. He affeds 
to commend my doctrines, and yet treats them 
with contempt, and is conſtantly aiming at ſome- 
thing far beyond them. Then the man uſes ſuch 
abſurd, unufual, and unſcriptural expreſſions, that 
you would conclude bim to be either crazy or 
drunk. He avoids all conference with us. 
I am endeavouring to procure an interview with 
him, for the purpoſe of hearing him explain his 
tenets: but I do not know that I ſhall ſucceed, 
Wx have no fears of hearing or of being heard, 
or of conferring with any perſons, whatever be 
their diſpoſitions .“ | 

Munzer could not be induced to coine to 
Wittemberg, but remained at Alſted, a town on 
the confines of Thuringia, in the electorate of 
Saxony. There he inveighed againſt both tie 
Pope and Luther. The doctrine of the latter,” 
he ſaid, © was not ſufficiently ſpiritual; it was indeed 
altogether carnal. Divines ſhould exert their 
utmoſt endeavours. to acquire a ſpirit of prophecy, 
otherwiſe their knowledge of divinity would * 


« Page 617, 618. + Ep. II. 46. t Ep. II. 152. 
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de worth one half. penny. They ſhould confider 
their God as at hand, and not afar off *.“ 
Moreover, if men would be ſaved, they muſt faſt, 
look grave, talk little, and wear plain clothes, and 
let their beards grow. This is the croſs of Chriſt, _ 
and the true mortification. Then, thus prepared, 
they ſhould leave the crowd, and think con- 
tinually of God, and demand a ſign from him by 
which they may know certainly that he has a 
regard for them, and that Chriſt died for them. 
If the fign does not appear at the moment, they 
ſhould perſevere, and be inſtant in prayer; and 
even expoſtulate with God as though he did not 
keep his promiſes made in ſcripture. An angry 
expoſtulation of this ſort, he ſaid, demonſtrated the 
fervour of the foul, and was highly pleaſing to God; 
and would not fail in the end to produce ſome 
very conſpicuous and ſatisfactory declaration of 
the Divine will, Dreams, he maintained, were 
a method in which God revealed. his will to 
men, and it was through the means of them that, 
in general, anſwers to prayers were to be expected. 
Then, if any perlon had had a dream which ad- 
mitted of an interpretation, inſtead of preaching to 
the people, Munzer made a laboured eulogium on 
the dreamer :—and, in this manner, he by degrees 
conciliated to himſelf a number of the inhabitants of 
Alſted, who entered into a conſpiracy with him, 
ſubſeribed their names and took a ſolemn oath, 
for the expres purpoſe of murdering all wicked 
perſons, appointing new princes and magiſtrates, 
and organiſing the world afreſh; and upon ſuch 
a plan, that pious and good people only ſhould - 
have the upper hand, —The enthuſiaſt declared, that 

for all this, he had the poſitive command 


God 
| 8 Mildneſs 
* Munzer's Letter to Melancthon, Scult. 238. 
Dy c 
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Mildneſs and moderation were eſſential parts 
of the character of Frederic the wis; and there. 
fore we are not to wonder that, ſo long as the 
proceedings of this wicked incendiary were con- 
fined to the interpretation of dreams and ſuppoſed 
revelations from God, he ſhould have, ſq far 
tolerated his extravagant pretenſions, as not to 
drive him into exile. But as ſoon as his ſeditious 
deſigns became ſufficiently plain, he judged it 
neceſſary to give directions for his removal from 
the electorate -. Munzer then retired to Nurem. 
berg, but was not able to form a party there, 
He was quickly expelled by- the inhabitants, 
Thence he proceeded to Mulhauſen, where he had 


more ſucceſs. He became the miniſter of the 


common people, and ſtimulated them to degrade 
the old - magiſtrates and ele& new ones; and to 
turn the monks out of doors, and ſeize their 
houſes and property. The very beſt and richeſt 
houſe fell to the ſhare of Munzer himſelf, who 
was now become both the firſt eccleſiaſtic and 
firſt magiſtrate of the place. He decided all 
points in a ſummary way by the bible or by inſpira- 
tion, and taught the doctrine of perfect equality, 
and of a community of goods. The poor ceaſed 
to labour, and ſupplied their wants from the rich 


by force. The number of this deluded rabble 


increaſed in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; their 


- infatuated leader became every day more inſolent, 


and perſuaded himſelf that the time for carryi 
his deteſtable deſigns into execution was 
advancing. e Ye A 
Luther, it ſhould ſeem, by his letters to the 
eletor of Saxony, certainly at firſt promoted 


that prince's fpirit of patient forbearance 


towards Munger. © Your highneſs,” ſays — 
$27] a 


| * Arch. Vin. 8. 305. 
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« had better bear with him till he be more ripe. 
There is a t deal in him which has not ſhown 
itſelf as yet “.“ In this ſame letter however he 
calls Munzer, Satan, and intimates with ſufficient 
plainneſs that he expected nothing but miſchief 
from him in future. Moreover, afterwards, he 
became disfatisfied with the elector's dilatory 
indeciſion reſpecting the whole buſineſs of the 
prophets ; and at length, when Munzer had 
unfolded his wicked purpoſes ſo as to leave no 
room for doubt, he preſented to the prince 
Frederic, and to the duke his brother, a very 
ſpirited and elaborate addreſs on the danger with 
which the country was threatened from this. 
fanatical rebel and his deluded aſſociates. | 

He begins like an apoſtle. Grace and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ;? 
and then proceeds to obſerve, that ** it is Satan's. 
method to attempt to cruſhevery revival of the Divine 
word, firſt by force, and, if that doesnot ſucceed, then 
by falſe ſpirits, by artful and miſchievous teachers, 
It was ſo in the firſt ages of the propagation of the 
Goſpel : He deluged Chriſtendom with the blood. 
of the Martyrs. But this did not anſwer his. 
purpole ; he therefore ſent forth a tribe of falſe 
prophets, and filled every corner of the world 
with hereſies, till at length the papacy, that moſt 
powerful of all the antichrifts, fully completed his 
defigns. Ir 1s $0 at this very time, The pope, 
the emperor, kings, and princes, and wicked 
biſhops, like madmen, rage againſt the Goſpel, 
and do their utmoſt to oppreſs it. Satan however 
; ſufficiently acute to ſee that they will not prevail, 
but will bring down the Divine wrath upon them- 
ſelves; and in the mean time he produces lying 
ſpirits and abandoned ſectaries to do his buſineſs. 
„This 
„Reg. N. III. 194. S. Sleidan. V. 118. | 
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This ſame Satanic Spirit,—continued Luther— 
after wandering through dry places for almoſt three 
years, ſeeking reſt and finding none, has at length 
taken advantage of the protection afforded by 
your highneffes* mild and peaceful government, 
and hath built his neſt in your territories at Alſted, 
with a view to commence war againſt us who 
preach the Goſpel. 

« Nevertheleſs it is my ſingular ſatisfaction to 
find that theſe madmen openly boaſt that they do 
not belong to us; and that they have neither learnt 
nor received any thing from us, but have been 
converſing with God for the ſpace of three years, 


They reckon little of our teaching faith, charity, 


and the croſs at Wittemberg. Lou muſt hear, 
ſay they, the voice of God itſelf.” And if 
Scripture be appealed to, they inſtantly cry Babel, 
Babel, Babel !— moreover, theſe miſerable men have 


ſuch a degree of pride and poſitiveneſs as [ never 


heard or read of in my life. 

„My reaſon for addreſſing your highneſſes at 
preſent is this; Theſe enthuſiaſts hold it right to 
propagate their doctrines by force. They made 
no ſecret of this at Wittemberg; and their 
declaration 'funk deep into my mind. I fay 
plainly that they intended to overturn the exiſting 


governments, though Chriſt expreſsly told Pilate 
that his kingdom was not of this world. 


Il do therefore moſt ſeriouſly entreat your high- 
neſſes, to employ that authority which God has given 
you, in preventing the ſchemes of theſe ſeditious 


| perſons, who would turn every thing upſide down. 


They ſay they are moved by the Spirit; but I muſt 
obſerve, that it is a maik of a very bad ſpirit, when i 
exerts itſelf oxLY in pulling down temples a 
monaſteries, and burning images. The greateſt 
villains can do ſuch things as theſe. 1 
5 * ey 
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They abſolutely decline all inquiry into their 
principles. They talk pompouſly in private corners, 
and inflame the minds of the deluded mob, but will 
not open their mouths before any perſons whom 

they think diſpoſed to examine the grounds of their 
retenſions. | 

« [ muſt tell them, I have augured no good of them 
ſince they refuſed to open their ſentiments before 


our evangelical friends at Wittemberg. They look 


on me as a lifeleſs Chriſtian, and as one who never 
was favoured with hearing a voice from heaven. 
But, in the name of every thing that is good, ſuppoſe 
had afted in this manner when I was called before 
the 1 triumphs ſhould I have afforded 
them | 
With how much humility I proceeded, how 
gently, and ſtep by ſtep, in my firſt attacks upon the 
papacy, my writings are a teſtimony. Yet this 
ſame lowly ſpirit has produced effects ſuch as theſe 
fanatics have never ventured to aim at or expect. 
And,—not to boaſt,—I ſtood forward, in a ve 
critical and dangerous moment, as a public Gl. 
putant at Leipſic, before a numerous audience. 
At Augſburg T appeared beſore my enemies without 
a ſafe· conduct; and at Worms I looked both the 


emperor and the whole German nobility in the ſace, 


though I knew the public faith had been violated on 
a former not very disſimilar occafion. Yet I made no 
pretence of hearing voices from heaven, or of being 
poſleſſed of ſupernatural talents, or of having any 

thing of that ſpirit. which has appeared at Allted. 
Alt is not my wiſh that any perſons, no not even 
theſe fanatics, ſhould be hindered from preaching. 
Let them have free liberty to exhibit the beſt, ſpe- 
cimen they can of their erudition. Let them teach, 
but keep their hands from violence ; or, if they will 
perſiſt in their ferocious, ſeditious practices, it will 
| —_ then 


| 
| 
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then be. your duty to reſtrain them, and, without 
heſitation, to baniſh them from your dominions. 
The warfare of an eyangeliſt is of a ſpiritual nature. 
He is to preach and to bear the croſs. We no 
where read that either Chriſt or his apoſtles pulled 
downchurches or images; but that, when the Divine 
Word had penetrated the hearts of men, the 
heathen churches and images of themſelves came 
to nothing. We are to act in the ſame manner. 
Deliver human ſouls from the doctrines of the 
monaſteries, and the buildings will ſpan be empty; 
and then it will be the province of the civil go- 
vernors to determine what is to be done with them, 
But what harm can a heap of ſtones or wood do to 
us? Not a particle of any building was ever thrown 
down or fer on fire by me: yet by my tongue and 
my pen the manaſteries almoſt eyery where haye been 
deſolated. Naw if I had attempted to bring about this 


revolution by violence, as theſe prophets do, I might 


have had to boaſt of levelling a few buildings, but the 
minds of men would have been ſtill enchained in 
darkneſs and captiyity as before, and the ſalvation of 
ſouls by no means promoted. 

It is allowed, that the Roman pontiff has ſuf- 
fered more from me than what apy monarch, with 
the whole force of his kingdom, could have made 
him to-ſuffer. Yet have I not uſed the leaſt violence 


in this conteſt. On the other hand, I aſk what 
_ © ſignal exploits have theſe prophets to boaſt of? 


emorable victories indeed, over wood, ſtones, 
ſtatues, and pictures! - Deciſive proofs of the 
nature of the ſpirit that influences them! 
+* Theſe inſane wretches as yet have performed no 
miracle in atteſtation of their. commiſſion, except 
that of collecting mobs, deſpiſing the magiſtrates 
ordained by divine authority, throwing down 
ſtatues, and 1 155 an implicit belief that they 
e God. | | 
«A juſt 
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A juſt application of the Divine word, in the pro- 
duction of TRUE faith, is the only way to correct all 
bad practices. The removal of external evils, while 
the heart is devoid of this principle, is of little ſer- 
vice. Such a heart ſoon invents new ones. The 
true method of expelling Satan and ruining his de- 
vices, is that of the New Teſtament ; namely, the 
exerciſe of preaching the word of God. This 
lays hold of the heart, and cures the evil radically. 

« I conclude with humbly ee, your high- 

y. Let the 
facred Scriptures have the pre · eminence; and let us, 
like true Chriſtians, have recourſe to no other arms. 
Let every door and window be ſhut againſt ſedition, 
and the occaſions of it. The common people are 
by nature ſufficiently prone thereunto. But let it 
ever be remembered, that, though theſe enthuſiaſts 
boaſt of being influenced by fix hundred ſpirits, 


this their conſtant diſpoſition to fighting, as well as 


their other acts of violence, is a proof that they are 


not Chriſtians &. 
May the right handof Almighty God ſtrengthen 
and preſerve your highneſſes 
__««MaxrTix LurRER.“ 


Here let the learned Reader for a moment reflect 


on the ſituation of Germany about the end of 1 524, 
and the beginning of 152 5.— The ſeveral princes 
and ſtates at variance reſpecting the grand tenets of the 
whole papal ſyſtem.Inteſtine diviſions among the 
reformers themſelves concerning the nature of the 
Euchariſt. The almoſt certain proſpect of an imme- 
diate civil war from immenſe crowds of ignorant and 
ſedltious peaſants and vaſſals, affociated with multi- 
tudes of licentious and diſſolute enthuſiaſts, rendered 


- outr ageous 


Tom. VII. Wittemb, Ep, II. 223. 


A. D. 
1524, 
1525. 
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outrageous and cruel by the harangues of Munzer 


and other incendiaries of his deſcription. 


The conduct of Luther about the period of this 
mentaatile conjuncture has fixed the character of 
chis reformer beyond diſpute. 

We have already given ample proof of his wiſdom 
in the affair of the prophets; and we have before 
obſerved that he never did things by halves. 

It was not enough therefore that Munzer had 
been driven out of the elector's dominions. As ſoon 
as Luther heard of his approach to Mulhavuſen, 
where he was known to have partizans, he gravely ad- 

moniſhed the magiſtrates of the town not to receive 
him among them; * for he meditated nothing but 
robbery and murder, and other acts of violence. He 


was well known at Alfted. He had alſo emiſſaries, 


forming parties in various other places ; but would 
never fully explain his deſigns. It could not be long 
before he would be better underſtood, and they 
would do well to profit by this friendly warning“. 

Luther likewiſe publiſhed, in the beginning of 
1525, what he called A TREATISE AGAINST 
THE CELESTIAL PROPHETS AND CAROLSTADT?. 


'That unruly reformer had certainly been familiar 


with the leaders of the fanatical tribe, and had fa- 
voured their ſentiments :: he had moreover, in his 
ublications, ſpoken of Luther in the moſt offen- 
ve terms, had repreſented him as akin to Antichriſt, 
and twice as bad as a papiſt; and in general had 


attacked him in every way with ſo much fury as to 
diſpleaſe even his own party d. Our author, in his 
anſwer, poſitively denies that it was through his 


means that Carolſtadt had been baniſhed ; though 
at al times he was neither d nor aſhamed to 
own 


® Sleidan, V. . clxxvi. + Ale. IT, is. l. i. r; 
t Melch, Adam. 83 et 129. Scult. 242, 
$ S. Lib, II. IX. Ep. II. 247. 
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on that he had delivered. an explicit opinion of 


the pernicious tendency of the Alſtedine Spirit, as he 


.  calledit, and had inſtigated princes and governors 


to be watchful and active in ſuppreſſing it. “ Al- 
though,” ſays he, it may be true, and candour may 

uire me to believe, that Carolſtadt does not 
1nTEND® to promote ſedition and murder, yet 
1 muſt ſay, that ſo long as he perſiſts in raiſing 
headſtrong mobs, and exciting them to demoliſh 
ſtatues with unauthoriſed violence, he poſſeſſes the 
ſame ſeditious, ſanguinary ſpirit that has ſhown itſelf 
at Alſted. But, you ſay, he will not PERS1ST in 
theſe practices. My anſwer is, I cannot credit his 
fine ſpeeches. How often has Melancthon in vain 
admoniſhed him not to raiſe. tumults reſpecting 
ceremonies, and yet has he continued to defend the 
breakers of the peace to the very laſt! | 
| „Moreover, 


* 


On what grounds could Beauſobre affirm that Luther's 
treatiſe againſt the Prophets ſeemed to be written only for the 
purpoſe of oppreſſing Carolſtadt? This is one of the moſt un- 
candid aſſertions which I ever remember to have ſeen. What! 
were there no laudable motives to which the conduct of Luther 
might fairly be aſcribed in thus — and exhorting his coun- 
trymen, at ſo critical a junQure, againſt the ſeditious and enthu- 
ſiaſtic practices of the Anabaptiſts and their aſſociates? The 


obſetvations of this hiſtorian, III. 228—2 30. on Luther's ſen- 


timents, as alſo his harſh judgement of the excellent Seckendorf 


ia p. 123, appear to me uncommonly partial and unwarranted. 


Some even of the moſt brilliant parts of Luther's conduct are hot 
reliſhed by Beauſabre ; witneſs his remarks on that memorable 
letter of our reformer which he wrote to Frederic from Borna, 
p. 621. of this volume. In that letter Beauſobre ſees more of pride 
and preſumption than extraordinary piety. On the other hand, he 
ſims dexterouſly over the exceſſes of Carolſtadt, ſhelters him as 
well as he can under the ſhield of Melancthon, endeavours to 
excite pity on account of his misfortunes, and ſays not one word 
of his ſeizing the pulpit at Oriamund in contempt of the Elector, 
and of the — alſo in which reſted the right of patronage. 
—lIt is not eaſy to account for all this manifeſt partiality. See 
Beauſobre, II. 214—224, and 207, alſo III. 228. Comment. 
Luth. Ep, II. x. \ 
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Moreover, I own it weighs very much with me 
that he is known to keep company with theſe 
Prophets, who are the very ſource of this Alſtetine 
ipirit. From theſe he hears leſſons, and with theſe 
he is cloſely connected.“ 

Luther, in the former part of his treatife, moſt 
earneſtly entreats the magiſtrates ro animadven 
ſeverely upon all preachers who ſhould exhort their 
congregations without warrant to pull down images 
and churches. The danger, he ſaid, was, leſt the 
common people, actuated by this tumultuary ſpirit 
of Carolftadt, ſhould imagine that they had the au- 
thority of their bibles to do the ſame things which 
the Iſraelites were commanded to do. From deftroy- 
ing images, they would eaſily proceed to dettroy 
men. In regard to the maſs and the elevation of the 
hoft, he faid, if the 12 would but give up the 
idea of the Euchariſt being a ſacrifice, he ſhould 
have no diſpute with them either about a harm- 
lefs word or a harmleſs practice. The latter part 
of the work is extremely intereſting and inſtructive; 
firſtly, as it lays open the way in which Carolſtadt 
appears to have been led into his enthufiaſtic pro- 
ceedings ; and ſecondly, as it defcribes the argumen- 
tation by which the author himſelf was deluded 
into a belief of the doctrine of conſubſtantiation. 

1. © God,” ſays he, deals with his creatures 
both by external means, as preaching and the out- 
ward figns of the Sacraments, and alſo by internal, as 
the operation of his Spirit and faithinthe heart. Now 
in the ordinary courſe of his providence the external 
means precede the internal: but Carolſtadt perverts 
this order; he derides the water in baptiſm, and the 
bread and wine in the Sacrament; and would begin 

| | at 
Luth. contra Proph. p. 99 in Coe. 
Publiſhed 12 oy irs n Beauſobre is miſtaken 
in ſaying it did not appear till Feb. a, 1526. II. 230. 
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at oace with the ſpirit of the ordinances. *© Then 
if you aſk him what he underſtands by the Spirit, 
he inſtantly whirls you away into Utopian regions, 
tells you to remain perfectly calm and unoccupied, 


and in that ſtate to expect a celeſtial voice. Ia 


a word, he rejects entirely the uſe of external means, 
and has invented a number of ſtrange, barbarous, 
uncouth words, to expreſs that obſcure ſtate of 
ADMIRATION, MORTIFICATION, SUSPENSION, 
FREEDOM FROM IMPURITY, and ſuch like, in 
which the ſoul muſt be to favour the reception of 


the Spirit.” 


2. Luther makes excellent obſervations on the 
practical ule of the Lord's I ark and on the mean- 
ing of eating ſpiritually the body of Chriſt. He 
thenproceeds to defend his unfortunate notionof the 
jeal preſence, 4 We do not ſay that Chriſt is called 
down from heaven by the word of the officiating 
prieſt : for though he be preſent in the Sacrament, 
he does not leave heaven any more than he left it 
when he was in his mother's womb. We are not 
commanded to ſcrutinize in what manner Chriſt 
is in the bread ; it is ſufficient that he bimſelf has 
ſaid that it is ſo. Men may exclaim and cantend 
for a thouſand years, but they will never be able to 
take away the expreſſions, which are as clear as 
words can make them.” * 

Thus Luther, in defending even an erroneous and 


obſcure propoſition, conſtrains us to recogniſe tbbe 


uſual vigour of his conceptions, and the preciſion af 
his language. 


The cauſes of the Rus ric War, or the Wax 
or THE. PEASANTS, as it has been called, were 
purely ſecular, and are ta be ſought far in the 
uritings of the pr hiſtorians. This rebellion 
however, in its conſequences, was ſo far connected 

3 | with 
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with religion, that (1) it certainly retarded the pro- 
greſs of the bleſſed reformation ; (2) it alſo gaye 


occaſionto the papiſts to accuſe the Proteſtants 


unjuſtly of holding ſeditious principles; and 
(3) laſtly, it afforded the found Proteſtants them- 


ſelves an illuſtrious opportunity of CR in 
jan 


A. D. 


1525. 


their conduct the practical excellence of Chriſti 
doctrines. 

In the former part of 1525, a prodigious multi- 
tude, compoſed chiefly.of furious and enthuſiaſtic 
peaſants and vaſſals, aroſe ſuddenly in different parts 
of Germany, who took arms againſt their lawful 
governors, and were guilty of the moſt horrid and 
barbarous actions. Many of theſe rioters, it is 


true, had long groaned under heavy oppreſſive 


taxes and burthens; and, in their public manifeſtos, 
they declare that they intend nothing further than 
to obtain a relaxation of the ſeverity of their chiefs, 
and a greater portion of civil liberty. But the 
enthuſiaft Munzer availed himſelf of this troubled 
ſtate of the empire, put himſelf at the head of the 
numerous and diſcontented rabble, inflamed their 
paſſions by his violent and delufive harangues, and, 
by his relation of viſions and inſpirations, and a pre- 


tended foreſight of certain ſucceſs, rendered them 


altogether deſperate and outrageous. 

In this turbulent and extenſive agitation of the 
lower orders of the people, it was probable enough 
that $80ME, who profeſſed themſelves favourers of 


' Lutheraniſm, would ignorantly or perverſely mil- 


conſtrue the reformer's doctrines of Chriſtian liberty, 
and in that. dangerous perſuaſion flock to the 


| ſtandard of the rebels: but the papal adverſaries of 


the reformation have by no means been content 


with this conceſſion, or even with exaggerating the 
effects of this abuſe of the Proteſtant faith; they 


have conſtantly laid the wnor x miſchief of this 
; inteſtine 


＋. F. 
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inteſtine difſenſion at the door of Luther and his 
diſciples, and, in ſpite of the cleareſt and moſt 
poſitive contrary evidences, continued to repreſent 
the licentious and deteſtable faction of Munzer as 


originatingia that reformer's tenets and inſtructions, 


and deriving its ſtrength and numbers from the 
alence of the novel eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem *. 
On this account it becomes the more neceſſary to 


examine the facts with a ſcrupulous and even jealous 


attention. Melancthon has extolled Luther as 
a ſtrenuous ſupporter of good government, and 
a decided enemy to every ſpecies of ſeditiont: 
nevertheleſs, let the ſtudent of this hiſtory carefully 
obſerve, whether, as often as opportunities ariſe, 
the conduct of this eminent theologian does not in 
all reſpects confirm the report of his pious friend 
and biographer. | 

As ſoon as Luther found that all his labours in 
warning and inſtruing the princes, magiſtrates, 
and people, did not avail to repreſs the riſing ſpirit 
of tumult and rebellion, but rather that the tempeſt 
appeared to thicken and portend a dreadful crifis, 
he determined, without loſs of one moment of 
time, to addreſs his countrymen of all ranks and 
orders in language ſtill more explicit and deciſive 


than any which he had hitherto pſed. // 
The ſtyle of his publication addreſſed to th 
COMMON PEOPLE is of this kind: | | 


Let every one beware of ſedition, as a very 
heinous crime; and this not only in what relates to 
external actions, but even to words and ſecret 
thoughts. I might augur well of your profeſſing 

r yourſelves 

Du Pin. The papal advocates bave not heſitated to aſcribe 


this rebellion of the fanatics to Luther himſelf; exclaiming, 


© This is the fruit of the new doctrine! this is the fruit of 
_ Poipe P..Gerdes, II. 1 P. Scult. 300 ts 
t A ix to . ume, p. 48. 
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yourſelves ready to yield to the precepts of Scripture, 
but that I oblerve your boaſts of a regard for pure 
evangelical faith and practice are abſolutely without 
foundation. Not one of your propoſitions has the 
leaſt relation io an; part of the. Goſpel ; they all 
tend to promote a merely ſecular freedom; 
whereas the Goſpel does not treat of theſe ſubjects, 
but deſcribes our paſſage through this world as at- 
_ tended with afflictions, and as calling for patience, 
contempt of riches, and even of life itſelf. What 
then have ye to do with the Goſpel, except that ye 
wa it = a pretext to cover your unchriſtian pur. 
oles ? | 
: Such was the reputation of the Saxon divine, that 
the ruſtic inſurgents would gladly have obtained his 
countenance to their proceedings; and for this end 
they had both requeſted his advice, and appealed 
to his impartiality reſpecting the juſtice of their 
cauſe : moreover, that they might the more effec- 
tually ſecure his patronage, they ſtated their primary 
requiſition to be,—the entire privilege of chooſing 
or removing their miniſters, in order that they might 
have the pure Goſpel preached to them without 
human mixtures and traditions. Theſe artful rioters 
imagined, that no topic, more than that which 
concerned the free election of preachers, was likely 
to intereſt and rouſe the ſpirit of Luther, who 
himſelf had long been ſtruggling. for the main- 
| _ of Chriſtian liberty at the hazard of his 
Nothing but downright plain dealing could have 
extricated our reformer and his cauſe from the ſnares 
and dangers of the preſent critical moment, —Deeply 
ſenſible of this, Luther proceeds thus: 

1 allow that thoſe rulers, who oppreſstheir ſub- 
jets in various ways, and particularly in excluding 
the preaching of the Goſpel from among . are 

| | without 
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without excuſe; nevertheleſs, it is at the peril of 
the loſs of both your ſouls and bodies, if ye do not 

ſerve a good conſcience in this matter. Satan 
at this time has raiſed up a number of ſeditious, ſan- 
guinary teachers; therefore I entreat you not to 
believe every ns * hear. Ye call yourſelves 
Chriſtians, and profeſs to be obedient to the laws of 
God. In the firſt place, it js extremely improbable 
that true Chriſtians ſhould be fo numerous as to 
furniſh ſuch large bodies of men as ye pretend to 
have on your fide. A true Chriſtian is a ſcarce bird 
in the world, I would that the major part of men 
were but ſober, and honeſt moraliſts! Secondly, 
Take care, and do not abuſe the name of God : for 
as eaſily as he drowned the whole world, and rained 
fire upon Sodom, he can deftroy you. Your ac- 
tions make it very plain to me that your profeſſion 
of obedience to the law of God is a pretence. St. 
Paul orders all men, without exception, to obey the 
magiſtrate; whereas ye would fnatch the ſword from 
him, and reſiſt the power which is ordained of God, 
Moreover, the duty of the Chriſtian in general is to 
ſuffer, to bear the croſs, and not to revenge or have 
recourſe to arms. What appearance is there of this 
bumble ſpirit in your condu& ? Our Lord forbad 


Peter to refiſt; and, when nailed to the croſs, he 


patiently commirted his cauſe to God the Father 
and prayed for his murderers. Do ye imitate his 
example, or pretend not to the character of a 
Chriſtian ? Ye intend to carry your points by force 
of arms; but ye will not ſucceed, 
permit me to ſay a word concerning my own 
conduct. The pope, the emperor, and all the world 
were in a tage againſt me; and the more they raged, 
the rover was the progrefs of my doQrine. Yet 
[did not take a ſingle violent ſtep, never ſaid or 
wrote a fy llable of an inflammatory tendency ; much 
Vor. IV, E E E leſs 
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leſs did I draw the ſword. Ever in my writings 
I defended all legal authority, even that of perſe. 
cuting princes. I truſted ſolely in God; and he has 
not only proſpered my labours abundantly, but, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of many, I myſelf am alive 
at this day, very much againſt, the wiſh of the 
Roman pontiff and many other enemies. Your 
warlike modes of proceeding are calculated to pro- 
duce quite different effects. I pray God to pre- 


vent the execution of your deſigns. I ſee Satan's 


meaning, and my own danger: he is aiming to 
take away my life; he is aiming to effe& by 
a ſanguinary faction what he has hitherto at- 
tempted in vain by the papal agents; but God 
will continue to preſerve me. I ſay further, Satan, 
the. enemy of mankind, would gladly bring into 
diſgrace the late revival of pure doctrine among the 
people by eee as though it could not be of 
God, becauſe the profeſſion of it had cauſed fo much 
ſedition and tumult; and thus your unchriſtian 
conduct affords a great handle to the adverſary. 

_« Compel me not, I beſeech you, to pray againſt 
you; for | doubt not but God will hear my prayers: 
whereas YE can have no heart for prayer. Scrip- 
ture and your own conſciences tell you, your at- 
tempts are profane and impious. In fact, ye do not 
pray; your hope is in your numbers. and your 
arms. | I 

* In regard to your firſt requiſition, the privilege of 
chooſing your miniſters, it is utterly inadmiſſible in 
all cafes where the right of patronage belongs to your 
governors. : | 


6 admit that magiſtrates do many unreaſonable 


and many wicked things. Some of You requiſitions 


alſo are extremely unreaſonable and unſcriptural; 
but were they in all reſpects perfectly unexception- 
able, yet this wicked endeayour to extort them 


by 
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by force of arms will, I tell you, if perſevered in, 
bring down upon you the heavy wrath of God both 
in this world and the next.— The divine rule is 
expreſs: you muſt never go beyond pgETITION 
and REPRESENTATION ; and if you are perſecuted, 
you mult fly from one place to another &.“ | 
Our author then turns to the princes and nobility, 
and addreſſes them with the zeal and authority of 
an apoſtle. —** It is to you, rulers, and you only, 
eſpecially the rulers of the church, that the preſent * 
diſturbances are to be aſcribed. The biſhops to 
this very moment, even againſt their better know- 
ledge, perſecute the Goſpe] ; and the civil magi- 
ſtrates think of nothing but draining the wretched 
poor, to ſatisfy their own pride and luxury. I have 
repeatedly warned you of the dreadful evils that 
threaten you, but to no purpoſe. The wrath of God 
is accumulating over you, and will burſt on your 
heads if ye repent not. Theſe falſe prophets, and 
this rebellion of the common people, are proofs of 
| the Divine diſpleaſure. To be plain, ſuch is the 
| ſtate of things, that men neither can, nor will, nor 
indeed ſhould they, bear your government any 
longer. Liſten to the Scriptures, and amend your 
ways. The inſurgents may not ſucceed at preſent, 
and you may kill the greater part of them; but God 
will raiſe up others after them. For it is us him- 
f elf who, for your wickedneſs, brings theſe troubles 
upon you. Some of you have boaſted, that you 
were ready to facrifice your rank and fortune if you 
could but aboliſh Lutheraniſm, root and branch: 
and others, to fill up the meaſure of their crimes 
and bring freſh diſgrace upon the Golpel, repreſent” 
|: theſe ſeditious tumults as the conſequence of my 
f doctrine. Thus do you harden your hearts ; thus 
85 do you calumniate and perſecute the word of 1 od. 
5 Fenn *© X OUT 
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_ , * Yourſelves are my witneſſes that I have always 
deteſted ſedition, and exhorted the people to 
obedience, and even to patient ſubmiſſion under 
our 1 It is not I therefore, 
is theſe y prophets, - who: are quite as 
inimical to me as they are to you, who have been 
the cauſe of this rebellion, and who have been 
ſeducing the people for more than three years, 
without any one perſon except my ſelf endeavouring 
to counteract them. Now if, for your wicked- 
neſs, it ſhould pleaſe God to permit Satan, through 
the inſtrumentality of theſe preachers, to raiſe this 
unpending ſtorm to ſuch a pitch as is beyond my 
power of allaying it, what blame, I pray, can 
you lay to the charge of the Goſpel, or of 
' Luther, wbo has conſtantly -honoured your 
authority, exhorted the people to reſpect you, 
poured. out his ptayers to- God for you, and 
himſelf hitherto; patiently endured; your cruel per- 
ſecution? Were I aftuated by a ſpirit of revenge, 
T might ſmile in private at theſe tragical ſcenes; 
or I might ſtimulate the enraged populace, and add 
fuel to the flames. 8 77 7% 
Let me entreat you then, O ye: princes, not to 
deſpiſe my advice. Do not fear the rebels, but 
fear God. Our crimes are ſuch as ought to alarm 
us; and if God ſhauld purpoſe to deal with us 
according to our deſerts, we cannot eſcape nis 
| eance, however ſtnall the number of the 
vebels ſhould prove. Great moderation is tbe 
line of conduct which ye ought. to purſue at the 
reſent criſis. Lenity and clemency can do no 
m, and may prevent matters from being puſhed 
to extremities,. in one word, may prevent a con- 
flagration, which might conſume all Germany. 
A «Ir is very true that the demands of the mal- 
contents originate in intereſted motives; —_— 
| ; the 
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theleſs ſome of them are fo reaſonable, that you 
ought to be aſhamed of having reduced your 
ſubjects to the neceſſity of making them. Their firſt 
requiſition, which reſpects the legal appointment 
of evangelical preachers, is ſo far juſt- in its 
principle, that no ruler has a right to-withhold the 
Goſpel from his ſubjects: and though I grant, 
that in the lication of this principle t 

manifeſt a ſelfiſh ſpirit, and ſet-up claims whi 

under the pretence of liberality would annihilate 
the power of their maſters, yet their iniquitous 
demands will not juſtify you in refuſing them 
ſubſtantial juſtice. It is the duty of governors not 


to vex and diftreſs their ſubje&s, but to be the 
| guardians of their fortunes and their comforts; 


whereas, in truth, the oppreflion of the poor peaſatits 
of this country is become intolerable, the nume- 
tous and heavy impoſts cramp their induſtry, and 
there is but one way left of meliorating their 
condition, the higher orders muſt reſtrain their 
exceſſive luxury and extravagance, which is the 
true cauſe of the evil.” 13 
Laſtly, when Luther had finiſhed theſe diſtinct 
harangues both to the higher and lower orders of 


the people, he thought proper to conclude with 


a few words of ſerious advice to the parties it 
common. He exhorted them not to think o 
deciding their diſputes by arms, for both fides had 
4 bad cauſe to defend. It was hard-to ſay whether 
tyranny or ſedition produced worle conſequences ; 
no man could _ for either with a good con- 

e who periſhed in ſuch a conteſt 
would die in their ſins. My advice,” fays he, 


. 1s, * that all the diſputable points he ſettled by 


impartial -arbiters choſen on both ſides. Let the 


 - rulers and nobles concede ſomething of their ſtrict 


rights, and let the common people in their ** 
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be more moderate in their demands, and liſten 
to the voice of reaſon; otherwiſe this civil war 
will aſſuredly be the ruin of the country. But 
if this advice is deſpiſed, if the people will wage 
war againſt their rulers as ſo many tyrants and 
oppreſſors, and the rulers will treat their ſubjeds 
as. banditti and barbarians, I humbly pray God 
either to confound the deſigns of both parties, or 
in ſome way to over-rule this ferocious obſtinacy 
of men to the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and 
harmony.” | 8 
Hut theſe Chriſtian exhortations proved ineffec- 
tual. The civil war not only continued, but ſoon be- 
came bloody and deſtructive. In Suabia, Franconia, 

and Alſace, the fanatical inſurgents pulled down 
 . monaſteries, caſtles, and houſes, and murdered 
the nobles, and dignitaries, and were guilty of 
: multiplied acts of treaſon and barbarity. The 
moment Luther became acquainted with theſe 
abominable exceſſes, he deemed it the duty of 
a ſound Chriſtian ro ſupport the lawful govern- 
ment of his country with, all his might in an 
emergency which * threatened ' univerſal anarchy 
and devaſtation, Accordingly, he changed his 
language, wrote a ſhort tract -AGAINST THE 
ROBBERS AND MURDERERS, and exhorted all 
ranks and orders. to come forward and help, a 
they would to extinguiſh- a general conflagra- 


tion. The wicked parricides,” he ſaid, © muſt 


be cruſtied, They had ſcandalouſly broken their 


ö oaths, plundered the right owners of their 


poſſeſſions, and committed treaſon in various 
_ ways; and, what very much increaſed their 
guilt, they endeavoured to cloke their ſhameful 


practices under the name and character of pure 
Chriſtianity, There could not be greater peſts of 


ſociety. "Thoſe indeed among them who Ss 
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been compelled to join the faction by threats were 
to be treated with lenity, but thoſe only who 
repented and ſurrendered themſelves _ to'be 

rdoned.. The reſt merited the utmoſt rigour 
and whoſoever ſhould fall in oppoſing them, and 
defending their lawful rulers, ought to be eſteemed 
as martyrs in an excellent cauſe “. 

This publication of Luther was blamed by 
many as too harſh and violent; but the author, 


in reply, defended his poſitions with great ſpirit 


and ability. He complained, that whatever he did 
or faid was ſure to afford matter for cenſure to 
haughty critics. He. contended, that thole who 
could excuſe the preſent offenders muſt be con- 
fidered as partakers in. their crimes. Laſtly, he 


| alleged St. Paul's peremptory judgment of thoſe 


who reſiſt lawful magiſtrates; and ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted on this rebellion of the ruſtics as being 
marked with peculiar circumſtances of cruelty 
and impiety, | 


Io relate. all the particulars of the rebellion in 
1525. would be foreign to our purpoſe; it may 
be ſufficient to add, that the princes of the empire 
found it abſolutely neceffary to unite their forces 


and their efforts for the ſuppreſſion and puniſh- 


ment of the inſurgents, The carnage in various 
parts of Germany was dreadful. A vaſt multitude 
of the faction in Thuringia were met by the 
Saxon and other confederate princes, near 
Mulhauſen, where they were defeated in a pitched' 
battle, and Munzer their ringleader was alſo taken 
and put to death. 
This unfortunate war is ſuppoſed to have coſt 
Germany the lives of more than fifty thouſand 
men: 
*Sleidgn. Gnodalius, Maimbourg. Comment de Luth. 


* 


1 Romans xiii, 


A. D. 
1525. 
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men*; but the papal advocates are not to he 
credited when they aſſert that one hundred and 
thirty thouſand Lutherans periſhed from this 
| cauſe, The fact is, by far the greateſt tragedies 
were exhibited in the popisz part of Germany: 
moreover, the Lutherans abounded moſt in the 
electorate of Saxony where matters were certainly 
carried on with greater mildneſs and moderation, 
as well by the rebels themſelves during the com- 
motions, as by the government in their meaſures to 
ſuppreſs them. It well deſerves notice, that the 
tumulis were the greateſt in thoſe diſtricts where 


the free courſe of the Goſpel had been moſt com- C 

pletely- obſtructed. The good elector Frederic af 

adverted to this circumſtance in a memorable G 

letter written to his brother and ſucceſſor on the th 

very day before he died. | | ; 

« The princes,” ſays he, have applied to us for by 

our aſſiſtance againſt the peaſants; and I could ca 
wiſh to open my mind to them, but I am too ill. 

Perhaps the principal cauſe of theſe commotions is, 2 

that theſe poor creatures have not been allowed to p 

have the word of God preached freely among ge 

them.“ | | 10 
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CONTINUATION OF CHAP. VI. 


LurgER AND CAROLSTADT. 


ITH this detail of circumſtances in view, the 
ſtudent of the Hiſtory of the Church of 
Chriſt will be much better enabled to trace and to 
appreciate the motives of the conduct of the great 
German reformer, both in the ruſtic war and in 
the Sacramental conteſt with Carolſtadt. 

He will be convinced how truly Chriſtian were 
bis notions of ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates, and how 


complete his averſion to ſedition of every kind. 


He will underſtand alſo how almoſt impoſſible ic 
muſt have been for Luther to ſeparate entirely the 
ſpirit of Carolſtadt from that of thoſe ruſtic inſur - 
gents who were headed by Munzer. Theſe appeac 
to have been fanatics of the very worſt claſs ; and 
there is no denying that Carolſtadt was connected 


with them, and ſtrongly tinctured with their en- 


thuſiaſtic notions ; and though nothing could be 
more unjuſt than to repreſent the outrages of the 
peaſants as the genuine fruit of Lutheraniſm, when 
before Luther's time, there had already been ſeveral 
alarming ſeditions in Germany, and when many 


even af the rebels in 1525 made not the leaſt pte - 


tenſions to religion, yet certainly it became our 
reformer, at ſo critical a conjunctute, to be ſerupu- 
louſly explicit in his advice and his exhortations. 
He was well aware of the malignity of his adver- 
aries, who were inſidiouſly watching his conduct, 


— 


and, 


—— 
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and were ready, whatever part he ſhould take, to 
miſrepreſent his motives: he ſaw the handle 
afforded by the riotous enthuſiaſts for diſgracing the 
late revival of eons and he was not a little vexed 
and irritated-to fee his old affociate Carolſtadt give 
ſo much countenance to men of romantic and dan. 

ous r ee 3 how Luther, in the 
ormer part of the RUSTIC REBELLION, Could haye 
conducted himſelf with greater moderation, or have 
given better advice to the parties concerned, it 


may not be eaſy to conceive: and the ſame may be 


ſaid of the wiſdom and firmneſs with which, toward 
the concluſion of that melancholy ſcene, he ſup- 
ported the legitimate inſtitutions and govemment 
of his country. 

But, in regard to the Sacramentarian conteſt, we 
have ſeen that the beſt friends of this great man 
muſt in ſome parts of that unhappy diſſenſion be 
compelled entirely to withhold, and in others very 
much qualify their commendations. The ſentiment 
of his antagoniſts in this diſpute he yery unbecom- 


ingly denominates, more than once, the patfon of 


Carolſtadt; ſays it was ſpreading at a great rate; 
and expreſſes much concern, that the people of 
Straſburg, that Zuingle, Leo Jude, and all the 
Proteſtant part of Switzerland, were receiving the 
new Sacramentarian tenet. Now if Luther had 
contented himſelf with retaining his own opmion, 
which he might have done without the leaſt preju- 
dice to his religious affeftions,—and if he had cheer- 
fully given the right hand of fellowſhip to men no leſs 
ſound in the faith than himſelf, and who revered his 
character moſt ſincerely,—the rent of the Proteſtant 


- churches might have been entirely avoided, and even 


the difference, of judgment itſelf might have gra- 

dually vaniſhed, 8 1+: ad 

' Thoſe who would profit by the inſtructions _ 
| | N | hiſtory 
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hiſtory furniſhes, will not forget this lamentable 
inſtance of heat, error, and obſtinacy in Martin 
Luther. | 3 

From what has been ſaid, the intelligent Reader 
will however be careful not to confound the caſe of 
the more ſolid and judicious Sacramentarians with 
that of Carolſtadt, or any of his fanatical aſſociates 
among the deluded Anabaptiſts of thoſe times. By 
far the greater part of Luther's ſevere animadverſions 
on the behaviour of Carolſtadt appear to have 
originated in his rooted. averſion to the enthuſiaſtic 
and diſorderly ſpirit of that reformer, which had 
produced ſo much tumult and irregularity among 
the people. Several of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians 
ſeem not to have ſufficiently adverted to this cir- 


.cumſtance. They would repreſent Luther as 
having been exceſſively jealous of the reputation 
of Carolſtadt as a reformer ; and their obſervations 


have been repeatedly copied from one another. — 
In this, as in like caſes, the FacTs are our ſureſt 
guides. | | 

1. So early as even the year 1 51 5, the troubleſome, 


contentious temper of this man had begun to ſhow 


itſelf; infomuch that the rector of the univerſity 
of Wittemberg complained to the elector, That 


every body avoided the converſation of ſo quarrel- 
ſome a perſon ; That the chapter of Wittemberg 
bad decided againſt him in a queſtion reſpecting 


a petty debt of twelve florins, and he had loaded his 


judges with abuſe, and appealed to the pope and 
laltly, That without leave, or providing a deputy, 
be had gone. away, and deſerted his academical 


duties. | | 

2. When, by the expreſs command of the Elector, 
he had returned to Wittemberg, he made himſelf 
miniſter of the pariſh of Orlamund without any 
regular appointment . 


3. In 
Acta Vin S. 199. 
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3. In 1521, Luther writes thus to his friend: 
There is much genius and learning in the writing 
of Carolſtadt, but I wiſh they contained clearer 
arguments. I would have him confute the papiſt 
notion of celibacy by ſuch Scriptures as are apt iq 
deciſive, and not by ſuch as the adverſary can eaſily % 
anſwer. His cauſe is excellent, and his attempts 
laudable; but he ſhould rely on proofs that are un- 
anſwerable. To perſuade numbers of unmarried 
perſons, by quoting doubtful. paſſages of Scripture, 
ro enter into the married ſtate, muſt be very dan- 
gerous work, and likely to produce afterwards 
much uneaſineſs of conſcience. I endeavour to 
impreſs theſe things on his mind, but all to no 
purpole®*,” 3 
4. How injurious to the infant reformation had 
been the turbulence and precipitation of Carolſtadt, 
and with how much wiſdom and moderation was 
peace and good order reſtored by Luther to the 
univerſity and inhabitants of Wittemberg, has 
already appeared in the courſe of this narrativet, 
1 But there are not wanting further proofs of the 
It | exerciſe of a truly humble and Chriftian ſpirit in 
1 Luther, during his controverſies with this raſh and 
impet uous ſectarian. . 
| Luther was ſo much afraid of the miſchiefs which 
would ariſe to the Goſpel from a publication of the 
internal diſcords exiſting among the Proteſtants, 
that ſoon after his return to Wittemberg from his 
| Patmos, when he had put a ſtop to Carolſtadt's 
| innovations, he ſays, This very day 1 entreated 
| | Carolſtadt in the moſt ſuppliant manner not to make 
= any public attack upon me; otherwiſe I ſhould 
| 
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be compelled, - much againſt my. will, to * 
1 8 1298 | the 
* Ep. 240 and 241, 
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the liſts: with him in good earneſt. The man 
almoſt called heaven to witneſs that he had 
no ſuch intention; yet I learn from other quarters 
that there are a number of his tracts at this very 
moment in the hands of the rector of the academy 
and the other judges. They are endeavouring to 
make him recant, or at leaſt to ſuppreſs his 
intended publication. This is a point which 1 
do not preſs, for I neither fear Satan himſelf, nor 


an angel from heaven — much leſs Carolſtadt. -- - 
Pray that the Goſpel may be glorified—and may 


Chriſt preſerve our prince a little longer! This is 
my daily petition *.“ 
- The very candid and accurate Seckendorf 
, that the account of Luther's conference 
with Carolſtadt at Jene and Orlamundſ is penned 
with a malignant artifice, to the great diſadvantage of 
the ſormer. The Orlamundians are there repreſented 
as having defended Carolſtadt's practice of pulling 
down: images with ſo much ability, that Luther 
vent away almoſt confounded by their arguments g. 
Carolſtadt, on the contrary, in the ſame narrative, 
is faid to have treated Luther with kindnek and 
reſpect; and to have earneſtly requeſted, that, if 
miſtaken, he might be better informed, and ſet 
right on the points in diſpute. Thoſe who dislike / 
Luther, and are fond of Carolftadt, lay great 
ſtreſs on this ſtatement d. But Luther's friends 
will not be ſorry to find that he did not always 
=y ice, even when very ill treated. © Martin 
Reinbard,” 
© It. 63. This Jeter to Spelatipus isnot given by Seck- 


+ Page __—_ 


t Seultet. 

{Martin Reinhard, a preacher at Jene, and of Caralltadr's 
party, firſt edited this report of what paſſed at Jene and Orlamund: 
afterwards the ſubſtance of his little work feems to have found 
in way into the German folios of Luther's works. Reinhard 
was ordered to leave the place. 
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Reinhard,“ ſays he to Amſdorf, © has edited 
a moſt iniquitous repreſentation of my conduct at 
Orlamund, with a view to enhance the credit of 
Carolſtadt, and to diſgrace me. Now as the great 
cauſe will be in no way benefited by my 
anſwering him, I ſhall remain filent, left I ſhould 
endeayour to increaſe my own reputation, and 
leffen that of Carolſtadt *.“ | | 

In another letter on the fame ſubject, he ſays, 
This little account of my tranſactions at Jene 
and Orlamund diverts me exceedingly ;—and with 
good reaſon, becauſe I ſee that men, who pay no 
regard to truth, and are without conſcience, are 
fall of fears for themſelves, and chooſe to be before- 
hand with the public, fo as to ſecure their firſt 
hearing, and make an impreſſion favourable to 
themſelves, and injurious to me. An anonymous 

ublication, in which there is ſuch a mixture 
of lies with truth, calls for patience and forbearance, 
and not for any anſwer, leſs.I ſhould ſeem either 
to be influenced by a thirſt of glory or revenge; 
or to have given up the grand caufe of contention, 
and to be. only anxious for the defence of my 
own private character .“ 

One cannot but be aftoniſhed, that, with theſe 
| teſtimonies” before the public, ſuch a writer as 
Rodolph Hoſpinian ſhould affirm, that though 
Luther himſelf did not write that account of his 
conference with Carolſtadt which is publiſhed in 
the German editions of his works, the truth of 
it nevertheleſs is not to be doubted. © For, con- 
tinues he, on the ſame principle ban may doubt 
the truth of the Old and New Teſtament, and of 
other public records. Moreover, the narrative was 
inſerted in Luther's works while he was alive, and 
HE NEVER OBJECTED TO ir.“ 9 
_— '% 2 - 8 Q 
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Alſo the learned tranſlator of Moſheim's Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory appears to me to have imbibed, from 
the fame Hoſpinian, moſt unwarrantable prejudices 
againſt Luther in 1 * to his unfortunate rupture 
with Carolſtadt. e makes Luther ſay, As in 
red-hot iron two diſtinct ſubſtances, viz. iron and 
fire, are united, ſo is the body of Chriſt joined 
with the bread in the Euchariſt t.“ Maclane 
calls this is a miſerable compariſon; and is ſo 
fond of finding fault with Luther for uſing it, 


that in p. 165 he again ridicules him for explain- : 


ing the nonſenſical doctrine of conſubſtantiationꝰ 
by the fimilitude of a red-hot iron, &c. But he 
does not refer us to the paſſage in Luther's 
voluminous writings. However at length, in the 
tract called the Babyloniſh Captivity, I found the 
following ſentence : < Why may not Chriſt com- 
prehend his own body within the ſubſtance of 
the bread, as is the caſe with accidents? Behold, 
the two ſubſtances, iron and fire, are ſo mingled in 
ignited iron, that every part is iron and fire. 
hy then, much more, may not the glorious 
body of Chriſt exiſt in every part of the ſubſtance 
of the. bread?” Thus Luther puts the queſtion 
nterrogatively and modeſtly, according to my judge- 
ment, and in a manner much leſs poſitive and much 
leſs exceptionable than it is ſtated in _—_ 
tranſlation. Whenever authors find fault with one 
another, they ought to be very exact in their quo- 
tations. . | C 
In Luther's little treatiſe againſt Henry VIII. 
king of England, I obſerve the author again 
alludes to the ſimilitude of ignited iron. I may,” 
lays, he, © be allowed to ſay, the body of Chriſt 
is in the Sacrament, as fire is in the iron, without 


deſtroying 


P. 34 4to Ed, 


\ manifeſt marks of an unholy turn of mind: all 
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deſtroying the ſubſtance of that metal; and 23 
God is in the man Jeſus Chriſt without deſtroying 
the properties of a man. In both theſe mixtures 
each ſubſtance retains its peculiar nature, and yet 
do they conſtitute but ons THING. I may be 
allowed, I fay, to ſpeak in this way, till the 
papiſts ſhall confute me by weighty arguments, 
and not by contemptuoufly” quoting Thomas 
Aquinas.” — However, unprejudiced perfons will 
probably deem this to be quite as intelligible 
as Beauſobre's objections to it, grounded on 
the abſtruſe metaphyfical doctrine of the pe 
netration of bodies v. Moreover, they will do 
well to recollect that this paſſage of Luther was 


written in 1522, and the former in 1520; 


and laſtly, that even in much more modern 
times there is frequently to be obſerved, among 
the controverfial diſputations reſpecting both 
Con- and Tran-ſubftantiation, a profuſion of raſh 


aſſertion and inconclufive argument on the 
Proteftant, as well as on the oppoſite fide of thoſe 


queſtions. | 

It may not be amifs to conchude this curious 
and inſtructive portion of the hiſtory of the 
reformation with a character of Carolftadt, drawn 


dy the impartiat pen of the mild and cautions 


Melan&thon. 

« Carolſtadt,” ſays he, © firſt raiſed the tumult 
reſpecting the Sacrament. He was a man of 
a ſavage diſpoſition, and of no genius or learning, 
or even of common ſenſe; a man who was ſo far 
from having any marks of being influenced by 
the Holy Spirit, that I could never obſerve him 
either to underſtand or practiſe even the ordinary 
duties of humanity. Nay, he has diſcovered 


his 
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his notions ſavour of ſedition and of Judaiſm, 
He rejected every law made by the Gentiles, and 
contended, that forenſic queſtions ought to be 
decided by the law of Moſes; ſo little did he 
comprehend the force and nature of Chriſtian 
liberty. From the very firſt, he embraced with 
his whole might the fanatical doctrine of the Ana- 
baptiſts, when Nicholas Storck attempted to ſow 
the ſeeds of it in Germany; and he made a ftir 
reſpecting the Sacrament, entirely from a dislike 
to Luther, and not in the leaſt from any pious 
conviction that he himſelf was in the right. For 
when Luther had expreſſed his diſapprobation of 
Carolſtadt's indiſcreet zeal in breaking and pulling 
down the images and ſtatues“, he was ſo in- 
flamed with a monſtrous ſpirit of revenge, that 
he began to look out for ſome plauſible plan 
for ruining the reputation of Luther. A great 
part of Germany. can teſtify that I ſpeak nothin 

bur the truth. And if there was need of ans 
his own publications would be my moſt deciſive 


witneſſes againſt their author. There is not in 


them even the {pecious appearance of a probable 
argument, that ſhould have induced the man to 
take up his pen. With how jocoſe and trifling 
a ſpirit does he treat of the Greek word vebre t? 

f Then, 


If this be ſo, what are we to think of Maclane, who 
would repreſent the removal of the images out of the churches 
as effected by Carolſtadt, in conjunction with Melancthon himſelf 
and others? See his note, p. 165. Vol. II. 4to. All this con- 
tradiftion is ſet right at once, by conſidering, that Carolſtadt, 
befides his legal endeavours to reform the Church from popery, 
in which endeavours Melancthon, Bugenhagius, Jonas, and 
others certainly concurred, excited the people to ſedition and 
tumult, encouraged them to remove the images by force, and 
did many other acts of violence. This was the blamable part 
of his conduct, and ſeems entirely forgotten by thoſe who would 
ferour him, to the diſparagement of Luther. See p. 608 of 
this Vol. + Ter is my body, 

Vo. IV. Fr 


— 
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Then, has he thrown any light whatever on a point 
of ſo much importance in the hiſtory of the 
ancient Church? or what teſtimony has he pro- 


duced from any celebrated author ? or, laſtly, - 


what ſingle expreſſion 1s there in his whole diſputa- 
tion that indicates a pious way of thinking? He 
only vociferates, as do the loweſt mechanics, who, 
in their cups, are pleaſed with nothing but profane 
tales. Moreover, a great part of his writings are 
taken up with railing ; and yet the ſtupid author 
would pals for a man of wit and humour.” 

Melan&hon concludes this picture with ſaying, 

J have written this for the ſake of my neigh. 
bours, that, if they have the leaſt regard for my 
teſtimony, they may beware of ſuch a character, 
For though it is not in his power to diſguiſe his 
real diſpoſition for a long time together, yet he 
has a ſurpriſingly fair outſide, and poſſeſſes the arts 
of infinuation to a wonderful degree. But his 
temper is violent and reſtleſs, and ſoon breaks out 
into acts of ambition, paſſion, and envy *.“ 

The learned reader, who knows how to appre- 
ciate the teſtimony of Melancthon, and who 
remembers that that reformer was an eye - wit neſs of 
the practices of Carolſtadt, will not heſitate to 
pronounce this evidence as entirely concluſive. 
He may however very much wonder, that Maclant 
ſhould poſitively aſſert 4, in contradiction to 
Moſheim himſelf, that the true cauſe of the 
violent rupture between Luther and Carolſtadt 
was their difference of opinion concerning the 
Euchariſt; whereas Melancthon's account of the 
origin of the Sacramentarian controverſy tallies 
exactly with the facts. Carolſtadt, before that 
unhappy conteſt commenced, had fhown his 

32 | pronenels 
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proneneſs to turbulence and fanaticiſm. He may 
wonder likewiſe that Beauſobre ſhould warn his 
reader not to confound Carolſtadt with the fanatics, 
and aſſert, that * Luther, from pure prejudice *, 
reckons him among that claſs.” Nothing can be 
more unjuſt than this charge. For if the writer 
only means that Carolſtadt is not to be con- 
founded with the rebel fanatics who were headed 
by Munzer, Luther, as we have ſeen, makes 
the very diſtinction himſelft; but if he would 
have us believe that Carolſtadt was not an 
enthuſiaſt, he contradicts the univerſal voice of 
the contemporary hiſtorians, It was with great 
dificulty that I obtained from the continent 
a copy of Beauſobre's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
and I confeſs I have been greatly diſappointed 
in the peruſal of it. In many inſtances the author 
appears to me by no means to have been directed 
by the original documents. fry 
There runs through all thoſe writers on the 
Reformation, who would mitigate the irregulari- 
ties of Carolſtadt, and blame the ſeverity of Lu- 
ther, this palpable inadvertency : they forget that 
Luther's chief complaints againſt his coadjutor 
were not ſo much on account of his innovations at 
Wittemberg, as the precipitate, turbulent, and 
ſeditious MANNER in which he effected them. 
The obſervations of Luther on this ſubject ! are 
as diſtinct and rational, as thoſe of Maclane and 
Beauſobre are frequently irrelevant and unfounded. 
Where, one may aſk, does Luther find fault with 
Carolſtadt for making any changes which were 
approved and authoriſed by the elector and the 


tegular government of the country 8? And, in 
N regard 


* Par vention” + 122. III. 
P. 78 ofthis Vol. 9 — in Moſheim, p. 165. 
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regard to the invidious charge, ſo repeatedly 
inſmuated by theſe and other writers, of jEALovsy 
in Luther, left any other perſon beſides himſelf 
ſhould ſeem to be the principal reformer, no more 
need be ſaid, than that thoſe who can think Carol. 
ſtadt to have been an object capable of exciting 
Luther's envy, or robbing him of his glory, muſt 
be little acquainted with the authentic memoirs of 
thoſe times. The Leipſic diſputation alone, one 
would think, might have ſettled this point, even 
though Melancthon had not recorded in ſuch 
decifive terms his opinion of the talents and dif. 
poſition of Caroiſtadt. | 

If, after this full diſcuſſion of the grounds of. the 
diſſenſion between theſe two early reformers, the 
inquiſitive ſtudent ſhould ſtill be perplexed or dil. 
ſatisfied with the many ſeemingly contradictory aſſer. 
tions, which he may meet with on this ſubject, in the 
| writings of ſome excellent men and uſeful memo- 
rialiſts, I would briefly ſuggeſt ſeveral conſiderations, 
which may aſſiſt in relieving this unpleaſant ſtate of 
mental ſuſpenſe and uncertainty. 1. The obſtinacy 
of Luther, reſpecting the Sacramental tenet of Con- 
ſubſtantiation, produced a permanent and lamen- 
table rent among the Proteſtants, Carolſtadt had 
broached the true doctrine of the Sacrament, but 
had defended it in the abſurd and ridiculous manner 


repreſented by Melancthon. By and by, men of 


great talents, as Zuingle, Rucer, Ecolampadius, and 
others, appeared on the fame fide, and ſupported 
their ſyſtem with a rational, perſpicuous, and well- 
digeſted argumentation, This circumſtance laid 
the foundation of a cloſe connexion between Carol- 
ſtadt and the Zuinglians. Nothing could be more 
natural than that Carolſtadt ſhould be pleaſed to 
have found ſuch able defenders of the tenet which 


he himſelf had firſt advanced, or that the Helvetian 


divines 
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divines ſhould gladly receive into their communion 
an unfortunate ſectarian of the ſame principles with 
themſelves, who was disliked, and almoſt abandoned 
by his old affociates. In a word, party ſpirit, abſo- 
lutely excluſive of what is right or what is wrong, 
will, in this caſey as in many others of a fimilar kind, 
zccount for mild and kind expreſſions on the one 
hand, and alſo for harſh and ſevere judgments 
on the other, according to the wilhes, prejudices, 
and connexions of the writers. 

2. There is good reaſon to hope that Carolſtadt 
profited by adverſity, and became more truly 
Chriſtian in his temper, during the latter part of 
his life*. - This ſingle hint will aſſiſt us in re- 
conciling ſome of the moſt oppoſite repreſentations 
of the character of this reformer. Carolſtadi,” 
fays his friend Bucer writing to Zuingle in the year 
1530, * was — inclided 
but daily perſecutions and heavy misfortunes have 
ſo broken his ſpirit, and the man has now fuch 
worthy notions of Chrift, that I feel confident you 
will admire himt.”— At the ſame time, I cannot 
but obſerve a ſtriking inſtance of party ſpirit ih 
this very kind letter itſelf of Bucer to Zuingle. 
At the moment when he would repreſent the 
lavage temper of Carolſtadt as then much ſoſtened 
and corrected by adverſity, he ſpeaks of bis ſormer 
deſect as a habit that was the natural conſe- 
quence of having lived fo much in the company of 
the moſt savA0E Luther, and of the incredible 
ſucceſſes of the firſt reformers, which might, he 

thinks, 
_ * Carolſtadt was 7 4 man of reading, and ot, Rvely 
imagination; and, as certainly, violent, void of ſolidity, and prone 
to enthufiaſm. Hie 


| recantation does no honour to his memory; 
Jet, on the whole, I am very unwilling to withdraw the appellation 
of « Honeſt Carolſtadt . 603. . 
+ Hotting. Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. VIII. p. 253. 


to be ſomewhat favage; 
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1530. 
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thinks, have rendered inſolent any modeſt man 
whatſoever, 

3. Luther alſo himſelf, ſurely, ſhould be allowed, 
and that without reproach, to have ſeen ſeveral 
points of doctrine, and ſome alſo of practice, in a 
different light, as he became older, and had had more 
experience. There is a maſs of evidence to prove 
that this was really ſo: and ſome things which 
have been deemed his greateſt and moſt inexcu- 
fable inconſiſtencies, are inſtantly and ſatisfactorily 
ſolved by this conſideration. 

There is a confuſed ſtory reſpecting Luther, 
which ſtates, that, a very little time before his death, 
he owned to Melancthon that they had gone too 
far in the Sacramentarian controverſy. Melan&hon 
alſo, from prudential motives, it is ſaid, ſuppreſſed 
this conceſſion during his own life-time, and intended 
to have recorded it in his laſt will; but deferred the 
doing ſo, till, from weakneſs, he was incapable of 
directing his pen, It is a part of the ſame ſtory, 
that when Melancthon propoſed to Luther to 
explain in writing their ſentiments on the Sacra- 
ment, expreſſed in temperate language, the latter 

anſwered, © he ſhould thereby render all his 
doctrine ſuſpected &.“ 

This whole account is, in my judgment, ſup- 
ported by very ſuſpicious and inſufficient evidence; 
and the declarations which are ſaid to have taken 
place in the converſation, muſt, in every view of 
them, be deemed altogether too indefinite and 
obſcure to be the foundation of any ſolid conclu- 
ſion whatſoever. 

Still it MAY be true, that expreſſions, not very 
unlike thoſe. juſt mentioned, were uſed; and 
I think it very probable, and hope 1T is TRUE, 

that Luther, a man of ſo vehement a temper, * 
| | 0 


* Hiſtor, Sac, pars altea, 202, 
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ſo much haraſſed with controverſies, did not only 
once, but oFTEN, in his cooler moments, acknow- 
ledge © that he had gone too far.” 

It may even be true, that at a time ſo very near 
his death, he might allude particularly to ſome 

rts of his conduct in the Sacramentarian con- 
troverſy, which, on a, review, he diſapproved ; and 
yet, in his preſent feeble ſtate, he might not think 
himſelf capable of furniſhing the public with ſuch 
a full and ſatisfactory explanation as would ſuffici- 
ently guard againſt all dangerous concluſion or 
miſconſtruction. But theſe poſitions, to whatever 
height of probability they may riſe in the minds of 
ſome, will, in the apprehenſion of others, dwindle 
into mere conjectures; and ought, therefore, never 
to be inſiſted on as grounds of argument. It is 
well known, that ſlight alterations of words have 
often very important effects on the meaning of 
ſentences. Let us be careful how we credit poſt- 
humous narratives, eſpecially when brought forward 
by heated and intereſted partizans. 

As I revere the memory of Luther, I ſincerely 
lament that his ſtrong underſtanding ſhould have 
failed to graſp the true Scriptural idea of the 
Euchariſt in all its parts; but I am-not diſpoſed 
to admit, on ſlight teſtimony, that be diſcovered 
his error of conſubſtantiation, but was too proud 
to own it. — A native courage and ingenuouſneſs 
of temper, ever urging him, regardleſs of conſe- 
quences, to a conſcientious avowal of whatever he 
firmly believed, is ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed an 
ingredient in the compoſition of Luther, that even 
plauſible ſuppoſitions and repreſentations, if incon- 
ſiſtent with his general character, and not well 
ſubſtantiated by the unbending rules of hiſtorical 
evidence, will always be rejected by men of dil- 
paſſionate judgments. | 


It 
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It is aſtoniſhing, however, with how much 
alacrity the ſtory which we have juſt related has 
been repeatedly inſiſted on, to the diſparagement 
of Luther's reputation. Melchior Adam juſt 
mentions the thing®, in a very proper manner, 
without laying any ftreſs on it; thus, © There are 
who affirm, &c. &c.” But Beauſobre, with a moſt 
unwarrantable poſitiveneſs, treats the relation not 
only as a ſettled and an allowed truth, but alſo as 
altogether concluſive againſt the candour and inge- 
nuouſneſs of Luther. This author goes even 
further, and affirms, that Leo Judæ t has proved, 
in an unanſwerable little treatiſe, that, before the 
diſputes had ariſen concerning the Sacrament, both 
Luther and Eraſmus leaned to the ſentiments of 
the Zuinglians. This raſh and unfounded aſſer- 
tion is introduced in ſuch a way as very much 
to mislead even a cautious reader }. The fact is, 
both Luther and Eraſmus had maintained, that the 
faithful communicant in the Lord's Supper, is, ix 
A SPIRITUAL SENSE, a partaker of the body and 
blood of Chriſt; and on this practical doctrine are 
to be found very excellent obſervations in Luthers 
writings §. 5 

To preſs home this fact upon Luther and Eraſ- 
mus, and to ſhow how nearly they agreed with 
their adverſaries, was the expreſs deſign of Leo 
Jude's publication; and the author, in regard to 
the ſpiritual communion of the body and blood 
of Chriſt, fully proved his point; and for this 
| reaſon, namely, becauſe the fact was true: but it 
was impoſſible he ſhould do more. It was impo!- 
ſible he could prove, becauſe it was not true, that, 
BESIDES the doctrine of ſpiritually eating the fleſh 
and drinking the blood of Chriſt, Luther and 

| h Eraſmus 


* Vita Luth. | + A Swiſs divine, 
T Beauſobre, p. 125. Note. $ Comment, Luth. II. ix. 
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Eraſmus did not alſo hold the groſs and unſcrip- 
tural tenet of the real preſence of the human body 

of Chriſt in the celebration of the Euchariſt. 
Eraſmus was ſo much enraged at this charge of 
hereſy, that he calls God to witnels, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, “if ever, even ſecretly in his heart, 
he had held any opinion on the Lord's Supper 
contrary to the judgment of the Roman-catholic 
„ church.” He ſays, he is willing to be eſteemed the 
prince of heretics, if a ſingle paſſage to that effect 
can be produced from any of his publications; and 
he accuſes the writer of having quoted and miſ- 
repreſented ſome of his expreſſions, in a moſt 

unfair and moſt impudent manner“. 
Leo Judæ, and alſo Conrad Pellican, another 
Swiſs divine, had certainly concluded too haſtily, 
| that, becauſe Luther and Eraſmus had maintained 
the neceſſity of partaking of the body and blood 
| of Chriſt in a $P1R1TVAL ſenſe, they had therefore 
abandoned the more common and literal interpre- 
tation of the words of Scripturet. 

In a letter of Luther's to Spalatinus 4, I find 
he acknowledges that he had been extremely 
TEMPTED to embrace what he calls THE ERROR 
of his adverſaries the Sacramentarians; and this 
entirely agrees with what he wrote to the Straſ- 
burgians, p. 782. Exceſſive veneration for the 
word of God, taken according to its literal 
meaning, This is my body,” was indiſputably 
the chief cauſe which prevented Luther from ſue- 
ceſsfully 


13 „ wwe ff ww wm * 


* Ep. Eraſm. P- 935. 50 _ 1 

+ See Eraſmus s expoſtulations with Conrad Pellican, Ep. p. 963. 
Pellican's anſwer in Scult. pp. 57 and 61.—It muſt be owned that 
Pellican in this r reduced to the neceſſity of ſaying, 


. 


« That in the matter of Lord's Supper, Eraſmus had laid the 
2 if not the oxLy ſtreſs, on the sI T VAL meaning.“ Jortin 
r. P · 405. 
+ Ep 269. 
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ceſsfully exerciſing his judgment to obtain a rational 


. e- of the meaning of Scripture in this 
inſtance. This great man, however, ſeems but il 
requited for making ſuch candid conceſſions re- 
ſpecting the ſecret ſtruggles of his mind, when 
theſe are produced againſt him, and repreſented as 


the effects of pride, obſtinacy, and worldly policy. 


This collection and arrangement of facts, re. 
ſpecting, 1ſtly, The Civil War of the peaſants of 
Germany; and 2dly, The Diſſenſions of Luther 
and Carolſtadt, cannot fail to prove uſeful to the 
diligent ſtudent of the hiſtory of the Reformation, 
And in regard to the obſervations which accom- 
pany the facts, theſe are entirely the reſult of the 
writer's reflection, during the exerciſe of that care 
and patience' which he found neceſſary for the 
exhibition of them in a clear and comprehenſive 
manner, Before he entered on the taſk, he had 
neither any ſtrong nor very diſtinct opinion on the 
merits of the leading characters in theſe tranſactions; 
or rather, he perhaps leaned to that common notion, 
which would repreſent Luther as proud, wilful, 
and domineering. In the courſe of his inquiry, 
he could not but take notice, that almoſt always 
where Carolſtadt is either commended by authors, 


or ſpoken of with a ſort of candid propenſity to 


mitigate his faults, it 1s but too apparent that this 
is done with an indirect deſign to injure Luther's 
reputation. This circumſtance certainly very 
much excited both the writer's attention and his 
ſuſpicion. His obſervations, however, it is ſcarce 
neceſſary to add, are of no further value than as 
they are found to agree with the Facts; and theſe 
being now fairly before the reader, he will — 


* Beauſobre, 125. 
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be able to appreciate the juſtice and propriety of 
the obſervations. This he could not fo eafily have 
done before, on account of the partial, ſcattered, 
and indigeſted manner in which the hiſtorical 
materials have been tranſmitted to poſterity *. 


# I had once intended to have placed this account of Carolſtadt 
in a different part of the Hiſtoryz— See note, p. 641,—but further 
reflection convinced me, that the perſpicuity of the Lutheran 
tranſactions would be beſt conſulted by the arrangement here 
adopted, f 


CONCLU- 
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CONCLUSION OF CHAP. VI. 


1. Tus DEATH oF Tas ELECTOR OF SAxoxy, 
2. TRE MARRIACGE of LUTHER. 
3. ConTROVERSY WITH ERASMUS. 


= good elector of Saxony departed this life 
A. D. 


on the fifth of May 1525, about ten days 


1525. before the defeat of Munzer, the leader of the 


ruſtic inſurgents. He was too feeble in body, and 
too deeply concerned in mind, to make any attempt 


at joining the confederate prinèes. Only three 


days before his death, he exhorted, by letter, his 
brother John, who ſucceeded him in the electorate, 
to do his utmoſt to compoſe the diſturbances, by 
chooſing arbitrators who were good men and 
favourites of the people, — to avoid the ſpilling of 
blood, to pardon the multitude, and to puniſh 
only the ringleaders of the rebellion “. The delu- 
ſion, he ſaid, would not laſt long. God, who had 
hitherto protected their country, would continue 
to protect it. This was the laſt time he ſhould be 
able to write to him, but he truſted they ſhould 
meet again in a better world. The mind of this 
conſcientious prince appears to have been ſtrongly 
impreſſed with a belief that the primary cauſe of 
the rebellion of the peaſants was the juſt judgment 
of God, on account of the obſtruction which the 
preaching of the pure Goſpel had met with ; and, 
as a ſecondary cauſe, he lamented, that not 1 
| e 
* Seck. II. pp. 4, 5, 11. Beauſobre, III. 186. 
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the ruling clergy, but alſo the civil governors 
oppreſſed their poor ſubjects in a variety of ways. 
Unable now to direct his pen, he dictated, on the 
day before his death, to his brother John the letter 
alluded to in page 808, in which theſe pious and 
compaſſionate feelings are depicted in the moſt 
lively colours. In particular, he tells him he would 


do well to repeal a late heavy impoſt on beer and 


wine, Such a lenient mealure would tend to 
tranquillize the public mind, and induce the mal- 
contents to return to their duty; and a kind Pro- 
vidence would, no doubr, abundantly requite him 
in ſome other way. - - - Spalatinus informs us, that, 
a ſhort time before he expired, he addrefled his 
ſervants and domeſtics in the following terms. 
« | jntreat you, my deareſt children, in the name 
A God, and for HIS fake, to forgive me, if I have 
offended any of you in word or deed; and 
| further intreat you to make in my name this 
ſame requeſt for me to others. We princes 
are apt, to treat our poor diſtreſſed ſubjects 
in a vexatious and unjuſtifiable manner.” The 
devout and affect ionate expreſſions of the elector 
drew tears from Spalatinus and all his domeſtics 
who were preſent.— His laſt words were, „I can- 
not ſay any more.” Does any thing,” ſaid 
Spalatinus, lie heavy on your mind?” He 
anſwered, No, but I have much bodily pain.“ 


He expired, however, like one falling aſleep. 


Frederic the Wiſe died of an obſtruction in the 
bladder, in the fixty-third year of his age. Before 
the Lutheran controverſies, he had been a moit in- 
duſtrious collector of reliques, and had augmented 
the number of maſſes in his church of All Saints 
to ten thouſand annually. How zealous a Roman- 


catholic he was, even in the year 1517, may be A. D. 
collected from certain articles in his will made at 1517. 
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that time. He joins with the Holy Trinity, the 
bleſſed Virgin, St. Bartholomew the apoſtle, and 
then his tutelar angel and all the faints of God, 
to whoſe interceſſion he commits his foul. He 
particularly enjoins, that, for a month afterhis death, 
there be ſaid no leſs than fifty mafles every day, 
with a ſmall allowance for each. Laſtly, he requeſt 
bis brother John to examine very carefully whether 
his miniſters might not, for the ſake of increaſin 
his revenues, have defrauded his ſubjects in ſome 
inſtances; and if ſo, to rectify what was wrong 
without delay *. The Chriſtian reader will be 
pleaſed to ſee how, in the LAsT will and teſtament 
of this prince, the pure doctrine of the Goſpel 
triumphs over the antient ſuperſtition. Not a 
word in it of the Virgin Mary, of. ſaints, or 
apoſtles, or maſſes. I beſeech,” ſays he, Al- 
mighty God, through the ſacred and unexampled 
merits of his Son, to pardon all my fins and tranſ- 
greſſions; neither do I doubt but that, by the 
precious death of my dear Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, I ſhall obtain forgiveneſs ; and therefore 
into his all-powerful hands, and to his eternal, 
immeaſurable, unſearchable kindneſs and com- 
paſſion, I commit my foul, to be preſerved for 
the enjoyment of a happy immortality. I freely 
forgive all who have done me any wrong ; and 
I beſeech them, in the name of God, and ior His 
ſake, to pardon, from the heart and with a true 
Chriſtian charity, me in whatever I may have 
offended them, agreeably to what we every day 
pray for the mutual forgiveneſs of treſpaſſes from 


, 


The pious Seckendorf takes notice here, that this is a very 
common article in the laſt teſtament of ſuch kings and princes as 
have had ſome regard for their ſalvation z and adds, with great 
reaſon, how much better it would be if they took care either to 
r ſuch frauds, or to correct them in their life-time. P. 23, 
and 33. | 
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God, the Father of compaſſion.” - - - By the advice 
of Luther and Melancthon, he was buried without 
pomp, and without ſuperſtition. The latter made 
an oration in Latin; and the former preached in 
German, from the fourth chapter of the Firſt 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, verſes 13—18, His 
diſcourſe was ſhort, and his praiſes of the deceaſed 
few, modeſt, and perfectly conſiſtent with truth. 
On his monument was inſcribed an epitaph in 
Latin, from the elegant pen of Melancthon. | 
The hiſtory of this elector's conduct affords the 
beſt interpretation of his principles; and from this 
it has ſufficiently appeared, that for a long time 
he had IN SECRET favoured the progreſs of 
Lutheraniſm. His cautious temper, his ſuper- 
ſtitious habits, the novel and deciſive meaſures of 
Luther, and, laſtly, the intrigues of the pope, the 
emperor, and the confederate anti-proteſtant princes, 
all theſe contributed to make him leſs active in 
the ſupport of the reformers than might have 
been expected from his good underſtanding and 
reſpect for the word of God. - He had however 
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been long convinced how in vain it was to look 
5 for any efficient accommodation of the eccleſiaſtical 
1 diſſenſions. The archbiſhop of Mentz, in the 
Iy year 1523, had conceived a plan of this fort; in A. D. 
0 which it was propoſed, that himſelf, the biſhop of 1523. 
15 Merſburg, Luther, and the two dukes of Saxony, 
7 or two other princes, ſhould meet at Zerbſt or 
© Naumburg, for the purpoſe of an amicable adjuſt- 
ay ment, But this, like many other ſimilar projects, 
* came to nothing; and the elector cautioned his 
d, brother John againſt the conſequences of undertak- 
ing the direction of ſuch heterogeneous aſſemblies *. 
ja Moreover, though we have ſeen that this good 
— prince, in the courſe of the ſame year, had reaſon 


i co 
* Comment. de Luth. CXLVIII. 
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to apprehend conſiderable danger both to himſelt 
and his electorate, on account of his known 
attachment to Luther and his diſciples *, yet the 
wicked machinations of his intereſted, unprincipled 
neighbours were quickly confounded ; the bleſſed 
1 proceeded moſt rapidly, and even the 
temporal affairs of the elector of Saxony ſuffered 
no injury whatever. Theſe leſſons were not thrown 
away 


* Beſides the juſt 2 for apprehenſion of danger to the 
elector of Saxony, related in pages 699 and 700, it may not be 
improper to add another not = mentioned, as it marks, in a very 
ſtriking manner, the exceſſive bitterneſs and animoſity of the papal 
party, and to what lengths of injuſtice and oppreſſion their hatred 
of the Reformation could carry them. Francis Sickingen, one 
of the moſt powerful noblemen in all the German empire, waz 
a ſteady patron of Luther and his doctrine; and he, as well as ſome 
others,— ſee page 446,—had offered the reformer a ſafe aſylum 
in the moment of extreme danger : afterwards, Sickingen, who is 
allowed to have been more actuated by a factious, warlike, and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, than is conſiſtent with the meekneſs and 
humility of a Chriſtian, was involved in an unhappy conteſt with 
the elecor of Treves, in which the parties were joined reſpeQively 
by allies of great diſtinction. Whatever was the true cauſe of this 
war, whether it aroſe from the ambitious projects of Sickingen, 
his hatred of the epiſcopal tyranny, or from mere points of 
honour carried by this chief to an improper extreme, it is certain 
that religion had no concern in it; and, moreover, that Luther 


. conſtantly, and openly, expreſſed his entire — — of 


uſing foree for the purpoſe of making converts. The courageous 
efforts of Sickingen terminated in the capture of his caſtle, the 
flight of his allies, and the loſs of his life by the burſting of 
- b. And now the attentive reader is to mark the conſe- 
quences. The victorious confederates would probably have been 
contented with their triumph over Sickingen and his friends, if 


| he had not been a Lutheran ;z but to be a Lutheran was a crime 


never to be forgiven. They remained therefore under arms, 08 
the pretence of korping the public peace. The chiefs of the 
Suabian league, particularly the princes of the houſe of Auſtria 
and Bavaria, ated in concert with them, to oppreſs the Lutherans 
in every quarter. They vowed vengeance againſt the remains of 
Sickingen's party, wherever they ſhould find them; and inceſſant 
menaced even the elector of Saxony, whom, without the 
proofs they accuſed of harbouring refugee noblemen in his pro- 
vinces. All this was levelled againſt the reformation in religion; and 
we have ſeen, page — — in the opinion of the chancellor 
of Trevez, matters were ripening ſo faſt for its deſtruction, that 
Lutheraniſm would quickly ve its death-ſtroke. Comment. 
Luth. pp. 111. 130. 223. 224. 259+ 261. 269. 289. 290. 2913 alſo 
Beauſobre, I. p. 307. II. p. 270, and 315. III. pp. 20. 24, and 110. 
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away on Frederic: he became at laſt convinced, 
that he had carried his ſyſtem of connivance and 
toleration quite far enough; that a Divine hand 
had directed the late revival of pure Chriſtianity; 
and that it was now his duty to be actively in- 
ſtrumental in promoting the ſame glorious cauſe 
among his own ſubjects. While meditating deeply, 
in his laſt ſickneſs, on theſe things, and deſpairing 
of any uſeful interference of popes and biſhops, 
he gave directions for an interview with Luther, 
in the intention of conſulting how he ſhould in 
future more openly ſupport and eſtabliſh the re- 
formed religion in Saxony. But our reformer 
was at that time in Thuringia, preaching to the 
peaſants, and endeavouring to appeaſe their re- 
bellious ſpirit; which prevented him from return- 
ing to ſee the prince, till he was on the point 
of death. Thus was the elector providentially 
debarred from holding intercourſe with a man whom 
he certainly revered, but whoſe company, from 
motives of policy, he had hitherto ſhunned during 
a number of years . There is however great 
reaſon to believe, that he died in the faith, hope, 
and humility of the Goſpel; ary it be difficult, 
or rather impoſſible, to apologiſe for his deficiency 
in the great duty of confeſſing Chriſt before all 
the world t. | 


Tut MaxRIACx or LUTHER. 


About the latter part of the year 1524, the A. p. 
monaſtery of Wittemberg was reduced to almoſt 1 524. 
perfect inſignificance, by the death or deſertion of 

| the 


Comment. de Luth. II. VII. . 3 
+ The elector of Saxony never = once to Luther, and never 
aw him but twice in his life. Seck. Præloq. Alſo p. ad. 
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the monks, which nad taken place in the cours 


of a few years. In the month of October there 


were left in it only the Prior and Luther; and the 
latter availed himſelf of that opportunity to reſign 
the title and habit of an Auguſtine monk, and in 
future was called merely Doctor or Profeſſor Martin 
Luther. He had long been defirous of taking 
this ſtep, but, well knowing the elector's averſion 
to innovation, he had delayed to preſs the point. 
At laſt he expreſſed a wiſh to Spalatinus that he 
might have the prince's final anſwer, and he 
romiſed never more to importune him on the 
bject. Frederic, with ſome humour, and much 
good nature, | ſent him a piece of cloth, and told 
him he was at liberty to wear it in whatever ſhape 
he pleaſed “. 
The character of the Saxon reformer ſeems 
reatly miſunderſtood. Many perfons conceive 
him, in general, to have been raſh and haſty in his 
conduct; — 1 _ a few 1g and 
impetuous expreſſions in his language, for random, 
indigefted deciſions of his underſtanding. On 
a cloſe examination of his practice, we ſhall find 
that few men have been more patient in inveſtiga- 
tion, or more deliberate in reſolution. He was 
remarkably fo in the very delicate and intereſting 
queſtions which occurred in the earlier part of the 
Reformation, reſpecting the celibacy of the clergy. 
The firſt clergyman who married a wife in Saxony, 
was the curate of Kemberg, named Bartholomew 


. Bernard, in the year 1521. Cardinal Albert, arch- 
- biſhop of Magdeburg, ſummoned him to appear 


at Halle, and requeſted the elector to enjoin epil- 
copal obedience to his ſubject. But the cautious 
Frederic, by a dexterous civility, protracted the 
affair; and in the mean time Mielandhon * 

f 


* Comment. de Luth. CLXXVIII. 
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for the man a learned defence, addreſſed to the 
officials of the eccleſiaſtical court, The tender 
conſcience of Luther appears to have heſitated 
longer than even Melancthon himſelf, reſpecting 
the obligation of voluntary monaſtic vows. At 
length from his Patmos ifſued his admirable tract 
on this ſubject, which gave a fatal blow to the 
whole papal ſyſtem . He had ſent the manuſcript 
to Spalatinus, for the inſpection of the elector and 
his court, and ſoon after it was not to be found. 
The author ſuſpected it was purpoſely detained, 
to prevent the publication of jt. © You could 
not have vexed me worle,” ſays he to Spalatinus, 
« if indeed the papers are ſecreted by you. The 
circumftances preſs for their publication; and if 
either they are loſt, or you will not reſtore them, 
my mind will be ſo irritated, that in future I ſhall 
plead the ſame cauſe with more force and vehe- 
mence, You may burn my papers to a cinder, 
but you cannot extinguiſh the ſpirit of the 
| writer,” 


* See page 574 of this Vol. Luther himſelf is known to have 
fet a high value on this treatiſe, and to have conſidered it as the 
* — vary wry all — he . — opp 8 

n our days is no need to inſiſt much on arguments agai 
celibacy, 5 it may be worth while to take notice how this acute 
reformer keeps his conſtantly on the 1 doctrine of the 
AENA of works, « can be no doubt, ſays be, © but that to 
break a vow is * to the laws of God. We nmuſt obſerve, 
however, that ot ſuch vows can be meant, as are lawful. Now 
there js neither in Scripture, por in the hiſtory of the primitive 
church, any precept or example in favour of monaſtic vows: 

are ints of mere human invention. 

ln to works, evangelical faith does not ſet them aſide, 
but sus not to put our truſt in them: It enlightens the 
conſcience, and teaches men the principle on which they are to 
perform good works ; namely, from a real love of doing good to 
our neighbour, and for the ſake of keeping the body in ſulyeCtion 
not from ſervile fear, or a view to juſtification. Such works, 

uy ſpeaking, are not wrought under the covenant of the law, 
but of grace; they are the effect of Chriſt himſelf working in us 
by faith, and are therefore gs neceſſary and indiſpenſible as faith 
liel,“ Luth. de Vot- Menaft. III. 

GGG2Z 


A. D. 
1522. 


A. D. 


L525, 
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writer k.“ I find they were not publiſhed til 
January 1522t. | 

Through the labours of Luther and his Wit. 
temberg coadjutors, the underſtandings of men 
were become ſo much enlightened, and their pre. 


judices abated, that even Spalatinus himſelf entered 


into the married ſtate in the latter part of the year 
1525+. However, he did not venture on this 
bold ſtep till Luther himſelf had ſet him the 
example a few months before. 

Luther was about forty years old when he married 
Eatharine Bore, a virtuous nun of noble parentage, 
It is aſtoniſhing how his enemies exulted upon this 


. occaſion. They not only condemned the conduct 


of them both, with as much confidence as if they 
could allege that Scripture authority for the monaſtic 
ſtate, which Proteſtants can do for the matrimonial, 
but repreſented Luther as an infamous, hardened 
ſenſualiſt, who had neither command of his paſ- 
fions, nor regard for his reputation; and his wife 
as an abandoned ſtrumpet, who had lived in the 
moſt licentious manner for more than two years 
among the young academics,—Theſe fooliſh and 
wicked accuſations are effectually refuted by hiſtory, 
which does abundant juſtice to the moral cha- 


racter of both the parties. 


But ſeveral of the very beſt friends of Luther 
did not think his marriage well timed d. Juſtus 
Jonas was fo affected with the idea that the Refor- 
mation would ſuffer materially by this event, that 
he burſt into tears the firſt time he ſaw his friend 


in the character of a huſband. So he writes to 


Spalatinus, and adds, I pray God to bleſs him 
abundantly; he is the beſt and ſincereſt of men, 
| and 


Ep. I. 253. | + Luth. Op. Jen. II. 477. 
t Amen. Lit. IV. 427,”  $ Scult. 275. 
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and our moſt ineſtimable father in the Lord *.“ 
Melancthon alſo was aware that the reformer's 
conduct, in this inſtance, would probably give riſe 
to much profane and ill- natured criticiſm; and 
that he would be repreſented as a man of no 
feeling, now that Saxony was 1n tears for the loſs 
of Frederic the Wiſe, and all Germany covered with 
the ſlain in the Ruſtic War.—** But the taunts and 
revilings of irreligious men,” he faid, © were to be 
diſregarded. — The man had done nothing that was 
reprehenſible. He was of a lively, ſocial, generous 
turn of mind, and by nature itſelf formed for the 
married ſtate; no wonder therefore that he had 
given way to his innocent inclinations-; for as to 
certain ſlanderous reports which were in circu- 
lation, it was well known that the whole was 
unfounded calumny.” Melancthon then adds, 
« that though even an opinion of ſome degree of 
indiſcretion in Luther ſhould prevail, it might 
have its uſes, becauſe an exceedingly high repu- 
tation was always a very dangerous thing.” How- 
ever, upon obſerving that his friend's change of 
ſituation had produced in him ſome unuſual marks 
of gloom and diſcompoſure, he ſaid he omitted 
no endeavour to conſole him. Moreover, granting 
him to have fallen into an error, that circumſtance 
ought not in the leaſt to affect his doctrine. But, 
he repeated, there was no room for accuſation; for 


he was in poſſeſſion of the moſt deciſive proofs 


of his piety, and love of God'. 

Compare theſe judicious and Chriſtian reflec- 
tions with the malignant, ſarcaſtic credulity of 
Eraſmus, who acquainted the preſident of the court 
of Holland, that * the Lutheran tragedy would 
end, like the quarrels of princes, in matrimony. 
| 8 8 A monk 
* Amcenitat. IV. 424. 

+ July 21, 1525, to Joach. Camer, IV. 24, 
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A monk has married a nun, and that you may 
know this marriage was contracted under hay 
auſpices, the lady was brought to bed about four. 


teen days after the bridal ſong had been chanted, 


A. D. 
I 524. 


Now Luther begins to be more mild, and not to 
write with his accuſtomed violence. There is 
nothing which a wife cannot tame.” To another 
perſon he owned afterwards, that this ſcandalous 
report was without foundation ; and added, in his 
uſual jocoſe and ſarcaſtic ſtyle, that Luther's wife 
was now faid to be pregnant; but that, in regard to 
the vulgar notion concerning the birth of Antichriſt 


from the connection of a monk and a nun, if that 


were true, the world had at this preſent time many 
thouſand Antichriſts. 

After all, Luther's own obſervations on his mar- 
riage are the moſt ſatisfactory. 

In November 1524, he declares he had then no 
intention to marry ; not that he was either a ſtone 
or a log of wood, but becauſe, on account of the 
reproach of hereſy under which he laboured, he 
expected every day might be his laſt *. In the 
May ſucceeding, for the firſt time, as far as is known, 
he expreſſed his reſolution to marry Catharine 
Bore. On the ſeventeenth of June, he writes 
thut to his friend Stifelius, a clergyman : © Pray for 
me, that God may bleſs and ſanctify to me this 
new mode of life. Some of our wiſe ones are ex- 
ceedingly irritated. They are however compelled 
to own that marriage is a divine ordinance ; but the 


character & of me and my Catharine is the bug · bear 


and I will not fear what man can do $.” The mar- 


that frightens them out of their ſenſes, and makes 
them both think and talk profanely. But the 
Lord lives, and is on my fide. He 1s my helper, 


riage 


„Ep. II. 245: Seck. II. 25. Ep. II. 294 
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riage bad taken place four days before the date of 
this letter, and he gives ſeveral reaſons for the 
haſtineſs of the meaſure *. 

1. I have now, ſays he, ſtopped the mouths of the 
calumniators of me and Catharine Bore, You, 
my Spalatinus, muſt not only be preſent at the 
wedding-dinner, but alſo endeavour to procure us 
ſome veniſon. Pray that God may bleſs us. Inthe 
opinion of ſome, I have made myſelf contemptible; 
but nevertheleſs, I truſt, angels ſmile, and demons 
weep, at what I have done. How inconſiſtent are 
theſe over-wiſe men, to call that impious and di- 
abolical in me, which in every one elſe they allow 


to be a pious and facred action! Waittemb. * 


June 16, 1525. 


325 


2. Providence, in a wonderful manner, and when _ 


I was thinking of other things, has ſuddenly joined 
me in marriage to C, Bore, June 20, 

3. I could not deny my father's earneſt requeſt, 
He is anxious that I ſhould have children. Beſides, 
I judged it right to confirm, by my own example, 
the doctrine 1 have taught; for I obſerve many are 
ſtill puſillanimous, notwithſtanding this great light 
of the Goſpel. I do not pretend to be violently in 
love, but I have a ſincere affection and eſteem for 
my wife, On Tueſday next my parents' will be 
preſent at the wedding-dinner, and I do intreat 
you by all means to come. The pou peaſants 
are cut to pieces in every quarter, It is reported 
that the duke George is ſo inflated with the ſucceſſes 
againſt them, that he intends to demand my perſon 
to be given up, conceiving me of the ſame ſtamp 
with Munzer. Chriſt will defend me. _ 

4. On the twenty-ninth of the ſucceeding Sep- 
tember, he writes thus to the ſame Stifelius. If 
it was really agreeable to the will of God that 1 

ſhould 
Jun. 13. Amen. Lit. + To Amſdorf, June 21, p. 295+ 
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ſhould marry, what wonder is it that my conduct 


ſhould not harmonize with carnal views and ſen. 


timents? If the world were not offended with me, [ 
ſhould have reaſon to ſuſpe& I had not ſupported 
the Chriſtian character. Worldly men were offended 
even with God manifeſted in the fleſh. Ou two 
n confeſs and ſupport the Goſpel openly +, 

e have reſigned the revenues of the monaſtery to 
the eleQtor : I live in it as a private maſter of a family, 
while God permits. I conjecture my life will be 
ſhort, now that I ſee not only the princes in 
general, but the people alſo are enraged againſt me. 
It was therefore by no means in the expectation of 
a long life that I entered into the married ſtate; but, 
on the contrary, as I may be taken off ſuddenly 
and as my doctrine reſpecting the lawfulneſs of the 
marriage of the clergy may poſſibly be treated 
with contempt after my death, I was defirous of 


ſhewing my weaker brethren that I acted up to my 


principles . 

s. Laſtly, in the latter part of the ſucceedin 
year, he writes thus, * God of his great 3 
hath bleſſed me with a fine healthy little Luther; 
and my rib Kate is alſo in excellent plight, and is 
in all things courteous and obliging to me, much 
beyond what I could have ventured to hope. I am 
thankful to God, and.would not change my poverty 


for the riches of Crœſus §.“ 


There are but two points reſpecting the mar- 
riage of Luther, which can at all intereſt the Pro- 
teſtant reader. Firſtly,' what were his own reflec- 
tions near the time of that event, both before and 
after? and 2dly, what effects did it produce "og 

1 the 


The new elector John, and his ſon. i 
+ He means the ruſtic mal - contents, who were highly diſpleaſed 
— he declared himſelf ſo ſtrongly againſt their rebellious 
pirit. | 
+ Ep. II. p. 300. | To Stifel. p. 318. 
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the minds of his moſt ſincere friends? for, in regard 
to his enemies, their ſlander and miſrepreſentation 
were to be expected, and no further notice needs 
be taken of them. It was with a view to ſatisfy 
theſe two points, that we have been ſo minute 
in this part of the narrative, and marked the dates 
of the letters with ſo much preciſion. Beauſobre 
repreſents Luther, when he came to reflect coolly 
on the ſtep he had taken, as repentant, afflicted, ex- 
ceſſively low-ſpirited, and even deeply melancholic®. 
But the attentive ſtudent, having now before him 
ſufficient materials to form his own judgment, 
will confider whether this colouring 1s not a great 
deal too high and unwarranted, Sculterus's ſtate- 
ment appears to me both much more candid, and 
much more agreeable to the facts, when he ſays; 
« Luther, on account of his unexpected change of 
ſituation, and the various ſentiments of mankind, 
was in ſome degree discompoſed : however, as ſoon 
as he had collected himſelf, he wrote to Stifelius,“ 
Pray for me, &c.“ See above, page 838. Now this 
letter, as I have obſerved, was written only four days 
after the day of his marriage, ſo that he was not very 
long in collecting himſelf. Further, not one ſyllable 
appears to have dropped from Luther himſelf, to 
excite a ſuſpicion that he repented of his marriage, or 
was low-(piritedafterwards+. On the contrary, agood 


conſcience, confidence in Providence, and reſigna- 


tion to the Divine will, characteriſe all his letters 
written upon this ſubject, without a ſingle exception; 
and moreover, they are all expreſſed with his accuſ- 
tomed gov and preciſion : yet who ſees not that all 
this may have been perfectly conſiſtent with an un- 
uſual degree of thoughtfulneſs for ſome time, and 
even of uneaſineſs and diſcompoſure in his general 


. deportment, 
11 b her in th 
e lived twen ears with her in the greateſt harmony, 
air 9 N 
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deportment, upon ſo important a change of life? 
And this, we have ſeen, is allowed by Melancthon, 

and alſo by Scultetus, reſting on his authority, 
That ſeveral of Luther's good friends were ex. 
ceedingly alarmed for the — is, however, 
not to be denied. Juſtus Jonas, we have ſeen, 
wept upon the occaſion; and Doctor Scurfius is 
faid to have declared, that if this monk married, he 
would thereby undo all he had done, and that the 
WORLD and the DEVIL would be pleaſed. Luther, 
on hearing this ſpeech, concluded directly other- 
wiſe, namely, that as the action was lawful and 
right, his marriage would / infallibly vex zorn“. 
Melancthon, alſo, there is no doubt, is to be 
reckoned among thoſe who were deeply affected on 
this occaſion +; and Beauſobre thinks, it was becauſe 
Luther had too great an opinion of the prudence 
of his friend, that he did not truſt to him his 
ſecret intention to marry. Luther's own intima- 
tions are to me more ſatisfactory. From theſe ! 
collect, that one reaſon both for his haſte and his 
ſecrecy was, that he might be joined in matrimony, 
as he ſays, with Catharine BEFORE HE SHOULD 
BE COMPELLED TO HEAR A TUMULT OP voci- 
FEROUS OPPOSITION . Moreover, being perfefly 
aware of the natural timidity of Melancthon's dil- 
poſition, he did not invite him to ſupper on the 
evening of his marriage ; and I entirely agree with 
the acute author of the Commentary on Lutheran- 
iſm, that the omiſſion appears to have given ſome 
degree of temporary offence. But Melancthon loved 
Luther too well to harbour long the _ 
alienation of mind. Accordingly, on the fourth 
day after the marriage, we find M“. writing in the 
beſt poſſible humour to a pisTANT clergyman, 
W. Lincus, thus: Doctor Martin is aye 
| Y 


* Sec. 17. + Vita Melan. Camer. 4 Letter to Amſdorf, 295+ 
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May this prove a happy event! He would have 


invited you to the marriage-dinner, but he feared to 
put you to expense. By our friendſhip I do intreat 
you to come. It will afford more ample matter 
for Doctor Scurfius's declamation &.“ 

On the whole, there is the fulleſt evidence 


that, of all his coadjutors in the buſineſs of the | 


Reformation, Luther himſelf was the ſloweſt to 
admit the lawfulneſs of the marriage of monks. 
In the year 1521 he expreſſes his ſurpriſe ** that 
his Wittemberg friends now carry the matter fo far 
as to allow even monks to marry. However, ſays 
he, they (ball not force a wife upon ME.“ And 
during the fame year he diſcuſſes. the queſtion 
of cehbacy, in long letters with Melancthon, to this 
effect; What then, am I alſo at liberty to marry ? 
Am I no longer a monk? It ſhould ſeem that 
becauſe I ſupplied you with a wife, you wiſh to 
take your revenge upon me; but, depend upon it, 
I will take effectual care not to be caught in your 
ſnares.” | 

All his doubts however on this ſubject were 


completely done away in a very ſhort time after, 


and he gave his ſentiments to the public without 
reſerve }. Laſtly, having thus attained true Scrip- 
tural views of the nature of Chriſtian liberty, when 
the proper moments for his own marriage, as he 
thought, arrived, he ated according to thoſe views 
without heſitation, under the full conviction that 
he was doing right, and in confident expectat ion 
of the Divine bleſſing. In all this there is no in- 
conſiſtency in Luther. Still, the ſoundneſs of bis 
diſcretion 18 called in queſtion, for marrying a wife 
at the melancholy conjuncture of affairs in Germany, 
the 

Amen. Lit. IV. 425. This clergyman had alſo been an 


Auguſtine monk, and had married a wife. Seck. 214. 


A. 5. 
1521. 


A. D. 
1520. 


III. 136. 
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the Ruſtic civil war being ſcarcely over, and Frederic 
the Wiſe lately dead. Thoſe however will acquit 
him of all blame, who think with Seckendorf, That 
in time of war, or on the deceaſe of princes, men 
are not bound, either by law or reaſon, to abſtain 
from matrimonial contracts.“ 

If cenſure on theſe accounts had been any where 
due, one might wonder that it ſhould not have fallen 
on ſo celebrated a reformer as Spalatinus himſelf, 
who lived many years with Frederic, as his domeſtic 
chaplain and private ſecretary. Spalatinus not only 
actually married his wife a few months after the 
elector's death, but even ſolicited that prince's leave, 


during his laſt illneſs, to marry and to leave his 


court; and it does not appear that he thereby gave 
any offence to his maſter, or acted inconſiſtenty 
with the prevalent maxims of the times. I cannot 
but obſerve, that the ſentiments of the ſeveral actors 
in theſe ſcenes would have been better underſtood, 
if the dates of their private letters. had been more 


attentively conſidered by hiſtorians, and ſome | 


expreſſions contained in them interpreted more 
agreeably to the meaning of the originals, 
Melancthon's letter to Camerarius is in Greek; 


thoſe of Luther, Spalatinus, and the reſt, are in 


Latin. R 3 

It is to me utterly unaccountable that Beauſobre 
ſhould poſitively affirm that Spalatinus and Me- 
lancthon married in the year 1524* ; whereas all 
the accounts agree that the former was married at 
Altenburg in November 1525 +, and the latter ſo 
early as the year 1520 }. Luther, in a letter written 
in 1522, mentions the birth of Hannah, whom he 
calls the elegant daughter of Philip $; and Came- 
rarius his biographer informs us, that Melancthon, 
: NIE not 
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not long after the Leipſic diſputation, married 
a very reputable virgin of an ancient family in 
the city of Wittemberg, and lived with her for 
thirty-ſeven years x. In fact, the marriage took 
place on the 25th of November 1520, and 
appears to have been brought about by the 
interference and advice of Luther f. 


ConNTROVERSY WITH ERASMUS. 


Every ſtudent of the hiſtory of the Reformation 
finds both inſtruction and amuſement in obſerving 
the condu&t of Eraſmus. On his merits, as 
a reſtorer of learning, though it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to expreſs ourſelves too ſtrongly, we need ſay no 
more. His well- earned honours in that reſpect 
are beyond the reach either of calumny or envy. 
It is the purity of his Chriſtian principles, and 
the integrity and conſcientiouſneſs of his motives, 
which are called in queſtion. His writings againſt 
monks and friars are allowed to have been of 
conſiderable ſervice in abating the attachment of 
mankind to Popery; yet a moſt excellent judge 
has not ſcrupled to affirm, that, through an 
exceſſive defire to be applauded for politeneſs, 
elegance, and moderation, no man had injured 
the cauſe of Luther ſo much as Eraſmus. In fact, 
Eraſmus himſelf boaſts of his ſervices in this 
reſpect to the Romiſh cauſe, and intimates how 
in he had been requited d. The real character of 
this great man may be better known by a judicious 
ſelection of a few extracts from his own writings, 
than the numerous and contradictory accounts of 
his enemies and his advocates. Several paſſages, 

| conducive 


P. 36. + Melch. Ad. Vit. Mel. Ep. Luth. I. 278. II. 7. 
T Seck. 201. 4 Ep. Sylv. Prier. et Georg. Duc. Sax. 


A. D. 
1520. 
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conducive to this purpoſe, will, I truſt, be found 
in different parts of this Hiſtory, 

The weak ſide of Eraſmus was his diſpoſition at 
all times to court the favour of perſons of rank and 
diſtinction; and it was through their inceſſant 
importunities that he was at length prevailed on, 
though with much reluctance, to enter the lifts 
againſt Luther. The papal advocates who had 
hitherto appeared in the controverſy had done 
their own cauſe no good. The reformers were 
growing. more bold and numerous every day, 
The ancient hierarchy was ſhaken to its very 
foundations; and it was become ſufficiently 
manifeſt, that neither eccleſiaſtical menaces, nor 
eccleſiaſtical puniſhments, could retard the progref 
of the new doctrines. The wiſeſt and moſt 
moderate of the Roman-catbolics ſaw plainly 
that the church had loſt much of its credit with 
the people in general, and that nothing could 
materially ſerve their cauſe, but what tended to 
regain the PUBL1C OPINION. For the purpoſe 
of compaſſing ſo important an end, they all, to 
a man, fixed their eyes on Eraſmus. Not very 
anxious reſpecting his private ſentiments in religion, 
they were fully convinced of his qualifications for 
the taſk they - wiſhed him to undertake. An 
extenſive erudition, a perſpicuous and eloquent 


ſtyle, and eſpecially an exquiſite vein of ſarcaſtic 


bumour, marked this celebrated ſcholar as the 
proper chawpion to engage Luther. Accord- 
ivgly, neither pains nor artifice were ſpared to 
ſecure his fervices. Princes, and prelates, and 
cardinals, and even the pope himſelf, were moſt 
aſſiduous in touching thoſe firings, the vibrations 
of which they judged moſt likely to gratify his 
pride, ſtimulate his ambition, and awaken bis 
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s known to have intreated him to commence 
ative boſtilities againſt Luther; and the pope 
Adrian himſelf, in two memorable epiſtles, con- 
deſcended to act the ſame ſuppliant part. The 
conſummate addreſs, artful flatteries, and laviſh 
praiſes, uſed by the pontiff on this occaſion, do 
but little accord with that reputation which ſome 
would allow him, for ſimplicity of manners, and 
ignorance of mankind . The duke George of 
Saxony, agreeably to that fincerity and openneſs, 
which were indeed parts of his character as well 
as his violence and bigotry, exhorted Eraſmus 
to take up his pen, and come forward as quickly 
as poſſible, and attack Luther openly; or, he ſaid, 
there would be a general outcry againſt him, as 
one who had neglected his duty, and neither 
cared for the dignity of the church, nor the purity 
of the Goſpel. He ought to have done this 
ſeveral years ago; when he might very eaſily 


bare extinguiſhed the little flame, which had 


fince increaſed to an immenſe conflagration. 
Whereas the little ſkirmiſhes which he had had 
with the heretic never looked like ſerious fighting; 


' and the. conſequence had been, that many perſons 


conſidered him as in reality of the ſame ſentiments 
with the man whom be treated with ſo much 
lenity and forbearance f. Eraſmus, in his anſwer 
to the duke, faid, he had hitherto not yielded 
to his highneſs's ſolicitations, for two reaſons: 
1. Both his age and his diſpoſition forbad him 
to engage in ſo very dangerous a buſineſs. He 


had really a fort of inſtinctive averſion to religious 
controverſies. 2. He had conſidered Luther's 
doctrine, whatever it might be, as a- ſpecies dr 
* neceſſary evil, from which he bad hoped that, in 
the preſent very corrupt ſtate of the church, ſome 


good . 


V Append, Adrian to Eraſmus, + Ep. 0. 
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good might ariſe. He had never had the ſmalleg 
connexion with him, but could not bear that 
his own moderation ſhould be at laſt conſtrued into 
a dishonourable colluſion. He therefore at length 
came forward into the field. Both the king of 
England, and pope Clement VII. had urged hin 
to take this ſtep *.“ | 

Eraſmus had ſent to this pope his paraphraſe 


on the Acts of the Apoſtles; and, at the fame 


time, expreſſed his inviolable attachment to the 
Roman See, and boaſted of having refuſed the 
moſt preſſing ſolicitations, even of great princes, 
to join Luther 1. Clement, in return, made him 
moſt magnificent promiſes, and gave him two 
hundred florins, which Eraſmus declares he would 
not- have accepted, unleſs the ' pope had par. 
ticularly ſpecified that the money was merely 
an acknowledgement for the book 1. Cardinal 
Campegius alſo, in - three flattering epiſtles, had 
requeſted to have a conference with him at 
Nuremberg, and afterwards ſent expreſs meſſengers 
to Baſil to receive his advice d. Nothing could 
be more grateful to Eraſmus, than to be thus looked 
up to by perſons in high ſtations. Princes, he 
tells us, from all quarters, exhorted him to write 
againſt Luther. He ſent a truſty ſervant to 
England, for the purpoſe of removing a ſuſpicion 
which had been injected into the mind of Henry 
VIII., that he had aſſiſted Luther in his reply 


to the king; and he expreſſes great ſat isfaction that 


this ſtep had been attended with much fſuccels, 
His ſervant was rewarded ; his old friends were 
increaſed and confirmed in their affections: allo, 
Henry and Cardinal Wolſey had even condeſcended 


to make their apologies to him ||.” In fact, 
| Henry 
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Henry VIII. had ſolicited him to take the field 
againſt Luther in ſuch ſtrong terms, that early in 
the year 1523 we find Eraſmus declaring he could 
no longer refuſe compliance without abſolutely 
affronting that monarch *. Accordingly, in the 


September of the ſame year, he wrote to the king, 


«] am meditating ſomething againſt the novel 
doctrines, but I dare not publiſh it before I leave 
Germany, left I ſhould fall a victim before I appear 
in the conteſt f.“ 5 

But of all the bigots who importuned Eraſmus 
to commence an attack on the German reformer, 
none was more violent, or uſed more acrimonious 
and unchriſtian language, than Tonſtall, biſhop of 
London. Luther's treatiſe on the abolition of 
the Maſs ſeems to have particularly offended this 
angry prelate. He aſks, What can the heretic 
do mote, unleſs he means to aboliſh Chriſt himſelf, 
as indeed I hear the Divine Virgin is rejected by 
his followers?“ He then proceeds, By the 
ſufferings and blood of Chriſt, by the glory which 
you hope for in heaven, I exhort and conjure you, 
Eraſmus, nay, the Church intreats and conjures 
you, to encounter this many-headed monſter ! Lou 
are now advanced in years, and, I pray, how can 
you conclude your life better than in driving back 
into his den, by the ſword of the Spirit, this 
Cerberus, who by his diſmal barking fo inſults all 
the eccleſiaſtical orders 1? | 
- Theſe and ſimilar multiplied and reiterated im- 
portunities, to which we may probably add the 
tear of loſing the penſion which he received from 
England &, at length determined Eraſmus to be- 
come an open adverſary of the reformers. 


Hun | CHAP. 


A. b. 
1523. 


A. D. 
1524. 
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CHAP. VII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CONTROVERSY 
WITH ERASMUS. 


1. TE DiA TRIBE. N 

LuUTHER's TREATISsE Ds SERVO ARrBitRio, 

SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENTS, USED IN THE 
CONTROVERSY. 

FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE SAME cox. 
TROVERSY. 

. LuTaER's ARGUMENTS FROM ST. PAUL AND 
„ 
. THz REPLY of ERASus. HYPER ASPISTES, 

SCEPTICISM o ERASMUS. 

OrTHoODOxXY oF LUTHER COMPARED WITH 
THE SCEPTICISM OF ERASMUS. 

Mer ancTtHoN's JUDGMENT OF THE cox- 
TROVERSY BETWEEN LUTHER AND 
ErAsMus. 

10. HasTiLiTY oF ERASMUs : HIS APOLOGIES, 
11. INCONSISTENCY AND LEVITY OF ERASMUS, 


N the autumn of 1524, this elegant ſcholar 
publiſhed his diſſertation, called Diatribe, on 
the Freedom of the Will ; having firſt ſent a part 
of the manuſcript to Henry VIII. for the appro- 
bation of that prince, who always pretended to 
a conſiderable degree of theological acumen. 
Perhaps the author hoped by this flattering 
attention to induce Henry to engage for the 
expenſes of the publication; as he took care to 
inform his — 4 — that no printer at Baſil would 
dare to undertake his or any work which meas 
| a wor 
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a word againſt Luther, and that therefore he muſt 
print the book ſomewhere elſe. We may, how- 
ever,” said he, „write what we pleaſe againſt the 

e. Such is the preſent ſtate of Germany *.“ 

In editing his treatiſe on Free Will, Eraſmus 
appears to have valued himſelf very much upon 
his courage, and to have expected mighty conſe- 
vences from the publication. The little book,” 
ys he, is out; and though written with the 
greateſt moderation, will, if I miſtake not, excite 
moſt prodigious commotions. Already pamphlets 
fly at my head t. Again, © The die is caſt : my 
little book on Free Will is publiſhed: a bold 
deed, believe me, if the fituation of Germany at 
this time be conſidered : I expect to be pelted; 
but I will conſole myſelf with the example of your 
majeſty, who has not eſcaped their outrages .“ 
Very much in the ſame ſtyle he expreſſes himſelf - 
to Cardinal Wolſey, and adds, © I have not choſen 
to dedicate this work to any one, leſt my calum- 
niators ſhould inſtantly ſay that in this buſineſs 
had been hired to pleaſe the great: otherwiſe 
I would have inſcribed it to you, or to the popeF$.” 

The Reader, whoſe expectations may have been 
niſed by all this oſtentatious parade, will be greatly 
diſappointed on the peruſal of the Diatribe of 
Eraſmus. It is evidently the production of a man 
who has ſcoured the ſurface of his queſtion, but 
by no means penetrated into its ſubſtance. The 
author affects much moderation, and would perſuade 
vs that he ſcarcely undertakes to decide: he 
pretends only to cox FER, or to INQUIRE, An 
experienced diſputant, however, ſoon perceives, that, 
under a garb of modeſty and diffidence, there is in 
this performance a firm attachment to ſome degree 

| at 


* Ep. 774. Jortin, 322. + To Tonftall, 813. 
T To Henry VIII. 816. To Wolſey, 809. 
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at leaſt of the Pelagian tenets *, * Cloſe reaſoning 
was not the province of Eraſmus, and he con- 
ſtantly betrays a conſciouſneſs of being out of his 
element. He uſes plenty of inconcluſive argument, 
but diſcovers no want of conviction. 

; Theableſt defenders of the FREEDOM of the Will 
have owned their entire inability to reconcile the 
preſcience of the Deity with the contingency of 
human actions, or the reſponſibility of created 
intelligent beings; but Eraſmus, like a true con- 
troverſialiſt who conceived it his chief buſineſs 10 
conquer, chooſes rather to have recourſe to ſcholaſtic 


ſubtilties and diſtinctions, than candidly to acknow. 


ledge his ignorance in a matter which has hitherto 
exceeded the ſkill of philoſophy. 

In reading the Diatribe, perſons will be affected 
differently, according to circumſtances. T hoſe why 
bave not made this contentious queſtion their 
ſtudy, may be pleaſed with the writer's elegant 
flow of claſſical Latinity; but if they are of a 
religious tura of mind, they will be puzzled and 
confounded as to the grand points in debate, rather 
than materially enlightened or conſoled. Thoſe 
who have well digeſted the arguments on both ſides, 
and are aware of the reſpective difficulties, and know 
preciſely where in this buſineſs all human reaſoning 
and reſearch ought to ſtop, will be convinced how 
ul qualified Eraſmus was to elucidate difficulties 
reſpecting the volitions of the human mind, eſpe- 
cially theological difficulties, Theſe they will find 
neither cleared up in the Diatribe, which indeed 


may be impoſſible in ſome inſtances, nor yet di- 


ſtinctiy 


The learned Reader will be aware, that beſides Pelagians and 
Semi- pelagians, ſtrictly ſo called, there are alſo numerous ſhades 
of diſtinction included under the term Pelagian. However, witl 
all theſe ſectaries it ſeems eſſential to deny the Scriptural 
doctrine of the natural depravity of man, — the Calviniſtic 
ſentiment of irreſiſtible Grace. 
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ſtinctly ſtated, which is the next thing to be aimed 
at, and is always poſſible. 


No man that ever lived, perhaps, was leſs diſpoſed 
than Martin Luther to temporize with his adverſaries 
in eſſential points; yet in the inſtance of Eraſmus, 
it is admitted that he exerciſed extraordinary 

atience and forbearance. The reaſon is, Eraſmus, 
his — againſt monks and friars, had been of 
conſiderable ſervice in abatingtheattachmentof man- 
kind to popery. Moreover, he was one of the firſt 
literary characters in the world, and well deſerves the 
thanks of all who have a reliſh for claſſical learning. 
No wonder therefore Luther, in the great buſineſs of 
the Reformation, ſhould have been anxioustoprevent 
ſo much weight from being placed in the oppoſite 
ſcale. But Eraſmus grew every day more and more 
out of humour with the Lutherans. He had 
repeatedly declared that the Church wanted refor- 
mation, but would never run any riſk to forward 
the good cauſe. Hence the reformers became cold 
in their regards for him; and he, in return, beheld 
with pique and jealouſy the rapid progreſs of the new 
ſyſtem. Mutual abuſe and accuſation was the 
unavoidable conſequence of this ſtate of things. 
By ſome, Eraſmus was libelled as a deſerter of the 
faith, and a paraſite, who paid his court to popes, 
prelates and cardinals, and might be hired, for a 
morſel of bread, to any purpoſe x. This was enough 
to raiſe the indignation of a man who had been ac- 
cuſtomed all his life to receive commendations and 
flatteries. The angry ſcholar took up his pen to 
chaſtize the Lutherans, and ceaſed to be on good 
terms with them any longer. They were men of 
a ſeditious turn of mind + : ſome of them neither 
feared God nor man, inſomuch that Luther and 
Melancthon 

* Ep. 805. + 1d. 787. 
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Melancthon themſelves had judged it neceſſary to 
write againſt them“. In the Lutheran faction, 
ſaid Eraſmus, there were perſons who were actuated 
by a ſpirit widely different from that of the Goſpel, 
Men, who ſtood prepared for every miſchief, re. 
preſented him as timid, becauſe he acted con- 
{cientiouſly. Could he but ſee Evangelical fruit, 
he would ſoon convince them he was no coward+, 
For a long time, however, the hoſtility of Eraſmus 
was confined within the bounds of his epiſtolary 
correſpondence. But circumſtances were every day 
ariſing, to exaſperate the contention, and widen the 
breach between him and the reformers. Ulric 
Hutten, an intemperate admirer of Luther, pub- 
. liſhed an acrimonious invective againſt Eraſmus, 
which drew from him a little tract called Spongia, 
ſufficiently cenſorious and peeviſh &. | 
Hutten had taken the, liberty of blaming Eraſmus 
for paying too much regard to the court of Rome. 
This was a very tender point ; and the more pro- 
voking, firſt, becauſe the fact was undeniable; and, 
ſecondly, becauſe the Romiſh faction really disliked 
him almoſt as much as they did Luther ; notwith- 
ſtanding that the eccleſiaſtical dignitaries gave him 
good words and fair promiſes, for the purpoſe of 
perſuading him to take a decided part againſt the 
reat reformer g. 
The ſagacity of Luther pointed out to him di- 
ſtinctly the ſituation of the mind of Eraſmus, thus 
| puzzied 


* Ep. 792. IId. 80g. ＋ Id. 845. 

Eraſmus, however, boaſts of his lenity towards Hutten, and 
ſays he had paſſed over his ſcandalous conduct; that he had been 
a ſpendthrift, a gameſter, and a fornicator, and had extorted money 
from the Carthuſians; that he had attacked ſome eccleſiaſtics, and 
killed ſome monks. Catal. Lucub, 

t Eraſmus repreſents the divines as hating literature, and as 
accuſing him of hereſy. Ep. 8:3. He ſays, he did not much care 
for the abuſe of the Lutherans, but to be pelted on both fides was 

hard. Id. 826. | I 
J Id. 743. $19, 820. 
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puzzled and diſtracted by a contrariety of motives. 
He viewed him as a man of letters buoyed up with 
the love of praiſe and the patronage of the great; 
alſo, as flattered and careſſed by popes and prelates, 
and ſuppoſed peculiarly qualified to ſupport a falling 
church. Moreover, he was aware how Eraſmus, by 
trimming artfully between the two parties, had 
loſt the confidence and friendſhip of both; and 
how, in his preſent {tate of irritation, he was diſpoſed 
to do ſervice to the Romaniſts, and regain their 
favour. He was ſincerely ſorry, therefore, that he 
had been ſo roughly treated by Hutten, and other 
adyocates of the Reformation. He would gladly 
have prevented him from becoming an open enemy, 
as he had long deſpaired of ever ſeeing him a decided 
friend of pure Chriſtianity, Reflecting on theſe 
circumſtances, and hearing that Eraſmus was about 
to publiſh his Diatribe, or ſome other inimical piece, 
Luther, in the almoſt forlorn hope of perſuading 
him to peace and filence, determined however to 
make his laſt effort. For this purpoſe he compoſed 
a memorableletter, quite in his own beſt ſtyle, clear, 
nervous, and ingenuous, and full of life and fire 
and ſpirit, and ſent it to his claſſical adverſary . 
It is a ſpecimen of epiſtolary writing in perfect 
contraſt to the manner of Eraſmus, and muſt have 
vexed him not alittle. To have been told, that the 
© affairs of the. reformers were now advanced to ſuch 
a point that their cauſe was in no peri], even though 
Eraſmus ſhould attack it with all his might,” muſt 
have been peculiarly galling to his pride : yet the 
writer mixed ſo many handſome and juſt compli- 
ments with his animadverſions, that Eraſmus was 
conſtrained to allow, that Martin Luther had written 
him a letter ſufficiently civil, but that, for fear of his 

| calumniators, 


BY See Appendix, Luther's Letter to Eraſmus in 1524. Allo 
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calumniators, he did not dare to anſwer him with 
equal civility &. 

But whatever might be the ſecret inclination of 
Eraſmus, or whatever might have been his wiſh in 
other circumſtances, he was now too deeply pledged, 
by numerous declarations and promiſes, to think of 


retracting his deſign of appearing in the field 
againſt Luther. 


He anſwered Luther briefly to this effect: I can- 
not admit you to have more Evangelical ſincerity 
than myſelf, and I truſt I do more to promote the 
Goſpel than many who boaſt of being Evangelical. 
I fear Satan may delude you ; at leaſt, I doubt the 
truth of your doctrines; and I would never profes 
what I do not believe, much leſs what I have not 
attained, Beſides, I dread the ruin of literature. 

As yet I have not written a ſyllable againſt you: 
otherwiſe I might have ſecured much applauſe from 
the great; but I ſaw I ſhould injure the Goſpel. 
I have only endeavoured to do away the idea that 
there is a perfect underſtanding between you and 
me, and that all your doctrines are to be found in 
my books. Pains have been taken to inſtill this 
ſentiment into the minds of the princes, and it is 
hard even now to convince them it is not ſo.— 
Whatever you may write againſt me gives me no 
great concern. In a worldly view, nothing could 
do me more ſervice. But it is my defire to ſurrender 
with a good conſcience my ſoul to Chriſt ; and 
I would that all were fo affected. You profels 
_ yourſelf ready to give an account of the faith that 
is in you; why then do you take it amiſs that any 
one, with a view to learn, ſhould undertake to debate 
ſome points with you? Perhaps Eraſmus, by writing 
againſt you, may do more good to the caule of the 
Goſpel than ſome fooliſh ſcribblers of your own 

party, 

; ® Ep. 803. 
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„who will not ſuffer a man to be a quiet 
ſpectator of theſe contentions, —the tragical iſſue 
of which I do dread *. | | 


It was the authority of Eraſmus, and not his 
arguments, which determined Luther to publiſh an 
anſwer to the Diatribe. I will anſwer him,” 
ſays he, © for the ſake of thoſe, who, with a view to 
their own glory in oppoſition to Chriſt, make a bad 
uſe of his authority.” And again, My dislike 
of the book is beyond all belief; and it is a pain to 
me to anſwer ſo learned a book, compoſed by to 
learned an author 4.“ 


2. LUTHER's TREATISE DE SERVO ARBITRIO. 


Luther's reply did not make its appearance till 
more than a year after the publication of Eraſmus. 
It is entitled, On the Bondage of the Will. The 
papal advocate Cocklæus & would intimate, that 
Luther was induced to anſwer Eraſmus, chiefly 
becauſe Emſer and himſelf had translated the Dia- 
tribe into the German language. But whoever 
peruſes the elaborate work De Servo Arbitrio, and 
reflects on the author's numerous employments, will 
have no difficulty in accounting for the little delay 

that took place. That he formed the deſign of 


contuting 


* MS. Archiv. 310. 8. + Nic. Hauſman, II. 243. 


T The words are: « Reſpondere tam erudito libro tam eruditi 
vin” Jortin thinks it ſhould be 1xerudito libro. But I ſee no 
reaſon for ſuſpecting an error in the text. The Diatribe is ſufficient- 
ly learned, if by learning we underſtand an acquaintance with 
numerous writers of repute. But the extenſiveneſs of | Eraſmus's 
reading, and the rapidity of his glances, very often dif not allow 
him to think and digeſt. — 

Moreover, I find it is xxuvrTo not only in Seckendorf's extract, 
but alſo in the original itſelf by Aurifaber,—a book exceedingly 
ſcarce, and which Jortin probably never ſaw. II. 238. 


Acta Luth. 
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confuting the Diatribe very ſoon aſter he had read 
it, appears from his letters to private friends. This 
tract was not publiſhed till the firſt or ſecond of 
September 1524*: and about the end of the fame 
month, he ſays, „I am entirely taken up with 
Eraſmus and his Free Will; and I ſhall do my beſt 
to prove him wrong throughout, as is truly the 
caſe||.” And in the ſucceeding October he ſays to 
another friend, © Go on with your labours, my 
Nicholas, and exerciſe all the patience you can : at 
preſent I am wholly-employed in confuting Eraf- 
mus.“ But afterwards we find him interrupted 
by the affairs of Carolſtadt, and reſolving to poſt- 
pone his anſwer to Eraſmus till he ſhould have done 
with that turbulent reformer * 

At length, towards the end of 1525+, came out 


; Luther's celebrated treatiſe De Servo Arbitrio, 


which provoked Eraſmus the more, as it was in 
fome meaſure unexpected. The work was received 
with avidity. The bookſellers of Wittemberg, 
Avgſberg, and Nuremberg, ſtrove who could produce 
their numerous editions the faſteſt : and. in regard 
to the merits of the compoſition, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that Luther himſelf, many years 
afterwards, had ſo good an opinion of it, as to declare, 
that he could not review any one of his writings with 
complete ſatisfaction, unleſs perhaps his Catechiſm, 
and his Bondage of the Will J. The following ad- 
dreſs to Eraſmus was printed by Luther, and placed 
as a fort of preface to this ſame treatiſe on the 
Bondage of the Will. 
| &« Venerable 
Ep. Eraſ. 809 and 810. || Georg. Spal. 299. 
+ Nic. Hauſ. 300. Amſdorſio, II. 270. 


t December, T. III. 165, Jena. 


T At Straſburg there is ſaid to be a MS. letter to Fabricius 
Capito in 1537, in which Luther expreſſes this opinion of his 
Catechiſm and his Bondage of the Will. Scultet. 34. And Stur- 
mius tells us he himſelf has ſeen the letter. Melch. Ad. p- 82, 
fol. Vit. Luther. a I 
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« Venerable Eraſmus, 

Every body wonders that Luther, con- 
trary to his uſual practice and the general expecta- 
tion, ſhould have been fo long in replying to your 
Diatribe. How is it, ſay they, that a man, who 
hitherto has appeared rather to ſeek than to decline 
public diſcuſſions of this ſort, ſhould at once exhibit 
ſo much patience and forbearance? or is fear the 
cauſe of his filence? for certainly his enemies tri- 
umph. They congratulate Eraſmus on having gained 
a victory; and they aſk with an air of inſult, What, 
has this Maccabæus, this ſturdy dogmatiſt, at laſt 
found an antagoniſt againſt whom he dare not open 
his mouth ? ; 

« The palm of genius and eloquence all concede 
to you; much more therefore I, who am but a 
perfe&t barbarian, and have always been converſant 
in rude ſcenes. I confeſs further, you have broken 
my ſpirit, and made me languiſh before the battle: 
and this for two reaſons, | 

. You have managed your oppoſition to me 
with ſo much aſtoniſhing art and ſteady moderation, 
that I find it impoſſible to be angry with you. 

« 2, By what fate or fortune it has happened 
I know not, but certainly you have not ſaid one 
word new on this moſt important ſubjet. And 
therefore it may ſeem ſuperfluous for me now to 
tread again the ſame ground which I have fo often 
gone over before; eſpecially as P. Melancthon, in 
his invincible theological tracts, has trampled upon 
and abſolutely ground to powder every argument 
you have produced. To be plain, your book, in 
my judgment, ſuffers ſo exceedingly on being 
compared with his, that I am much grieved for 
yourſelf, that you ſhould pollute your moſt 
beautiful and ingenious language with ſuch ſordid 
ſentiments ; and again, I feel moſt indignant to 

lee 
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ſee ſuch contemptible materials conveyed in the 
moſt precious and ornamental pieces of eloquence, 
They are like the filth of a dunghill placed in 
golden diſhes. Your extreme backwardneſs to 
appear in this conteſt convinces me that you 
yourſelf were aware of this, and that conſcience 
fuggeſted to you, that whatever might be the force 
of your eloquence, it would be impoſſible for you 
ſo to diſguiſe your notions, that I ſhould not 
diſcover their vanity through every falſe colouring, 
I pretend to no eloquence; but, by the grace of 
God, I truſt I have a little knowledge of the 
ſubject; and there you are deficient, notwith- 
ſtanding your great capacity and extraordinary 
powers of ſpeech. | | 
* In this bufineſs I have been inclined to reaſon 
thus; Our fide of the queſtion is ſo fortified by 
Scripture, that thoſe who can be ſhaken by the 
trifling objections of Eraſmus, however elegantly 
expreſſed, do not deſerve. that on their account 
I ſhould write an anſwer to the Diatribe. Thou- 
ſands upon thouſands of books will do ſuch 
perſons no good. Enough has been done, by my 
friends and myſelf, for thoſe who take the Spirit for 
their guide; and in regard to thoſe who are not 
led by the Spirit, it is no wonder if they are ſhaken 
by every breath of wind. Wherefore | had almoſt 
reſolved to be filent ; not on account of my nume- 
rous engagements, nor the difficulty of the thing, 
nor yet through the dread of Eratmus and his 
pron eloquence,” but moſt fincerely from the 
ow eſtimation in which I hold the Diatribe,— 
not to mention, what is ſo characteriſtic of Eraſmus, 
your exceſſive. verſatility in it throughout. You 
exceed Ulyſſes in caution : one while you affirm 
nothing, at another time you affume an air of 
poſitiveneſs: It is impoſſible to arrive w 
iſtin 
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diſtin& and ſatisfactory iſſue with ſuch men,— 
unleſs indeed one had the art of catching Proteus. 

« However, my faithful brethren in Chriſt Jeſus 
do now ſuggeſt a reaſon why I ought to anſwer 
you; and there is ſome weight in it, They tell me 
a reply is, in general, expected from me; they ſay 
Eraſmus's authority is not to be deſpiſed, and that 
the faith of ſeveral is ſhaken. Therefore I am 
diſpoſed to own, at length, that I may have carried 
my ſilence too far; that I may have been influenced 
too much by carnal reaſonings, and not have ſuffi- 
ciently kept in mind that duty by which I am 
debtor both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. 

« For, though true religion does not rely on merely 
external means, but, beſides him who plants and 
waters, requires the Spirit to give the increaſe; yet, 
becauſe the Spirit is free, and in no wiſe dependent 
on our wills, the rule of St. Paul ſhould ever be 
obſerved, * Be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon.” 
We know not at what hour our Lord will come.“ 
Be it ſo, that there are ſome who in reading my 
writings have not as yet been led by the Spirit; be 
it ſo, that the Diatribe has gained poſſeſſion of their 
minds: what does all this prove, except that their 
hour may not yet be come? And who knows, my 
excellent Eraſmus, but God may be pleaſed, through 
the means of ſuch a poor wretched veſſel as myſelf, 
to viſit you?—and I do from my heart beſeech the 
Father of mercies, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
that the operation of this little book may be ſuch, 
that I may thereby gain you as a moſt dear brother 
to the cauſe, | 

In concluſion, permit me, my Eraſmus, to requeſt 
you to excuſe my defects in eloquence; as, on the 
other hand, I have to bear with your want of in- 
formation in this particular inſtance. God does not 
beſtow all his gifts on one perſon.” 


The 
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The controverſy between theſe great men is the 
ſame which has appeared in various ages of the 
Church, and even in our own times. The doctrine 
maintained by Luther cannot, I think, be compre. 
hended and expreſſed in fewer or clearer words, 
than in thoſe of our own Church; namely, that, a8 
fallen creatures, we have NO POWER, BY ouz 
NATURAL STRENGTH,. TO DO GOOD WoRxs 
pleaſant and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Chriſt preventing us, that we may have 
a good will, and working with us when we have 
that good will.“ This humiliating ſentiment was 
peculiarly offenſive to Eraſmus; and fo it muſt ever 
prove to the pride of every human heart, which is 
not yet brought, through a ſenſe of its unworthineſs, 
to deep contrition and penitence at the crols of 
the Saviour. | 

Eraſmus had obſerved, that he could not but give 
ſome-weight to the authority of numerous learned 
men, whoſe judgment had been confirmed by the 
conſent of ages. Among theſe, he ſaid, were 
excellent divines, and holy martyrs, and many who 
had wrought miracles. Then, among the modern 
theologians, and univerſities, and councils, and 
biſhops, and popes, what a mals of learning, genius, 
and goodneſs, all, he faid, on his fide of the quel- 
tion: and only Wickliff and Laurentius Valla 


againſt him. To this Luther replies, © I-own there 


is a great deal in what you ſay: I myſelf, for more 
than ten years, felt the force of this very argument, 
and more, I believe, than any perſon elſe; infomuch 
that I thought it impoſſible for this Troy to be 
taken. And Icall God to witneſs with my own ſoul, 
that I ſhould have remained to this day in the ſame 
ſtate, had I not been compelled to yield to the force 


„ Tenth Article of Religion. | 
+ Diatribe, 1218. where Eraſmus mentions Manichzus alſo. 
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of evidence, and the preſſure of my own conſcience . 
That Being, who knows the ſecrets of hearts, knows 
that my ſole object is to magnity his grace, and in 
no degree to commend myſelf. But you would 
reduce me to the dilemma, either of giving up the 
point, or of boaſting of myſelf, and blaming the 
fathers. I extricate myſelt however at once, by 
owning, that I bow to your judgment in regard to 
learning, genius, hiſtory, and all other things, except 
three: and in regard to theſe three; namely, 
1. What are the evidences of being led by the 
Spirit, 2. What is the right province of miracles, 
3. What the nature and effects of ſanctification, 
as far as I know you from your writings, you are ſo 
inexperienced and uninformed, ' that you cannot 
produce from them a ſingle ſyllable to the purpoſe. 
| repeat it, and preſs the point cloſe, —that in all 
the inſtances on which you place ſo much ſtreſs, 
there is not one, where there is any clear proof of 
the operation of the. Spirit, or of the —— of 


miracles, or of a ſanctified diſpoſition of the heart. 


You are not aware how much of what you ſay 
derives its credit from mere cuſtom and common 
language; and how all this loſes its weight the 
moment it is called to the bar of conſcience.” 

« Shew me,” continues Luther, © any one inſtance 
of a man who, through the pure efficacy of Free 
Will, ever, in the ſmalleſt degree, either mortified 
his appetites, or forgave an injury. On the contrary, 
Icaneafily ſhow you, that the very holy men whom 
you boaſt of as Free-willers, always in their prayers 
to God totally laid afide every idea of Free Will, and 
had recourſe to nothing but grace, pure grace. So 
Auguſtine often, who 1s entirely on my ſide in this 
diſpute: ſo Bernard alſo, who, when dying, ſaid, 
I have loſt my time, becauſe I have lived to bad 
purpoſe.” 

| “ Never- 
7 Luth. 436. 
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« Nevertheleſs, I grant that theſe holy men them. 
ſelves would ſometimes, during their diſputes, hold 
a different language concerning the nature of Free 
Will. And, in general, I =» ha that good men, 
when they approach the throne of grace, forget the 
powers of Free Will, on which they may have written 
polemically; and deſpairing of themſelves, have 
recourſe to grace alone. And though they may 
have exalted the natural reſources of man, yet in 
prayer they forget all this: that is, in affection and 
practice they are different from what they were in 
| diſputation and argument. But who would not 
eſtimate the character both of good and bad men 


from the former, rather than the latter &?“ 


Eraſmus had defined freedom to be that power 
of the human will, by which a man can either apply 
himſelf to thoſe things which lead to his eternal 
ſalvation, or turn away from them; for it would 
be ridiculous, he maintains, to bid a man cnoosx, 
who had not the power of turning himſelf either 
one way or the other“. Luther, with as much 
acutenels as if he had ftudied Mr. Locke's famous 
chapter on Power , replies, that as the expreſſion, 
Power of the human will, means that faculty by 
which we chooſe or refuſe, he does not fee how 
this ſame power can act, or be uſed, either in the 
way of applying to any thing or of turning away 
from ir, except by chooſing or refuſing. For if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the ſaid power to be a fort of medium 

between the abſtract faculty of the will and its 
operations, we ſhall find nothing is gained by fuch 
an hypotheſis; nor is it poſſible to go one ſtep 
further than ſimply this, that men do chooſe and 
refuſe . 

In reading the Diatribe, it is abundantly more 

| | difficult 


Id. 437- + Diatr. 1125. 
Locke, Hum. Und. 4 Luth. 442. 6. 
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dificult to diſcover the pRECISE SENTIMENTS of 
the author, than to perceive a ſteady intention to 
diſcredit the doctrines of Luther. He takes notice, 
that ſome, who differ widely from Pelagius, allow 
very much to the operation of grace, and ſcarcely 


amy thing to free will; but yet do not take it away 


entirely. They affirm, that a man can neither begin, 
carry on, nor finiſh any thing good, without the 
continual aid of Divine grace. This opinion, 
becauſe it leaves a man the power of deſiring and 
endeavouring, and yet takes away every ground for 
aſcribing the effect to his own ſtrength, Eraſmus 
pronounces MODERATELY PROBABLE; yet he 
ſeems to think it objectionable. For he goes on to 
ſay, There are others whoſe opinion is MORE 
0BJECTIONABLE®, namely, who contend that the 
Will can do evil only, and that grace performs 
all the good. Theſe carry too far their fear of 
aſeribing merit to good works. But the moſt 
objectionable ſentiment of all is t, to call Free Will 
an empty name; and to ſay, it is of no avail, either 
before grace or after it; for that God works both 
the good and the evil in us, and that all things are 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

*You make three opinions here,” replies Luther, 
*when in reality, as far as-I am concerned, there is 
but one. Perhaps, I may not have been able to 
expreſs myſelf intelligibly to you, either in the Ger- 
man language, or in my indifferent Latin; but I call 
God to witneſs, that I intended the terms uſed in 
the two latter opinions, neither to convey or intimate 
any ſentiment different from what is expreſſed in the 
rſt opinion.— You yourſelf ſay, that the human 
Will, fince the Fall, is ſo far depraved, as to have 
become the ſervant of ſin, and of itſelf, utterly unable 
io amend its ſtate}: Then, what is Free Will, when 

a | applied 
* Diatr, 1224. durior, + Id. duriſſima. 4 Id. 1221. Luth. 444 & 5+ 
Vor. IV, 111 
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when applied to a facalty, where it is granted that 
all liberty is loft, and that flavery has commenced 
under the ſervice of fin, but an empty name? The. 
lieve Auguſtine ro have been preciſely of the ſame 
judgment. It is the Diatribe that is incotififtent, 
For if your Free Will, according to your firſt opinion, 
— call probable, has ſo loft its liberty, that 
it cannot chooſe the good, I would wiſh to know 
what is the nature of thoſe defires und endeavours, 
of which you ſpeak as yet left in men's power: 
certainly they cannot be good deſires, or good ef- 
deavours; for you admit, that the Will cannot 
chooſe the good. Again, you allow, that though 
deſires and endeavours are in u man's power, yet 
ſtil, there is no room for aſctibing atry effect to their 
efficacy. Now, who cancomprehend ſuch a poſition? 
If ithe Will really poſſeſſes the powers of defire and 
endeavour, why are not effects, proportionate to 
theſe powers, to be aſcribed to them? and if ther 
be no effects whatever, then what proof have yon 
that the Will poſſeſſes the powers you contend for? 
There is no eſcape for Proteus here; —for if theſe 
are not monſtrous contradictions, what are ſo? 
Beauſobre undertakes to decide, without cere- 
mony, in favour of the very great ſuperiority of 
Eraſmus, compared with Luther, in the articles 
both of BEAUTY OF STYLE, and of '$0LIDITY or 
JUD6MENT#®, It is odd, that the 'Hiſtorian ſhould 
make ſuch an aſſertion, when this very controvetſy on 
the Will muſt have been preſent to his mind. Fot 
though no man, in regard to beauty and celegance 
of ſtyle, will think of pitching Luther againſt 
Erafmus'in general, yet, in this particular inſtance, 
Luther's tract De Servo Arbitrio is abundantly 
more orderly, perſpicuous, and nervous, than any 


of Eraſmus's writings on tlie ſame ſubject; inſo- 


much, 
_ '* Beauſob,' II. 130 
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much, that Eraſmus himſelf owns it to be a work 
{aboured with the greateſt care#. Then, as to the 
argumentation and general management of the 

ſtion, whether we think with Luther, or differ 
= him on the ſubject- matter in debate, we can 
ſcarcely read a page of his treatiſe without per- 
ceiving the hand of a maſter conſcious of his own 
firength, and, at the ſame time, convinced of the 
weakneſs of his adverſary. In fact, Luther regarded 
the queſtion concerning the Will, purely as it 
xdated to religious doctrines that were near his 
heart; and therefore his profound knowledge of the 
Scriptures gave him a great advantage over Eraſ- 
mus, who was a very ſuperficial theologian, doubt- 


fol in his fentiments, and indeterminate in his 


expreflions. Even in the metaphyſical niceties, 
which could not be entirely avoided in this abſtruſe 
inquiry, he proved greatly his overmatch. Eraſ- 
mus's extenſive reading enabled him, indeed, to be 
&Moule and ſcholaſtic; but Luther was neither to be 

nor -overborne by quotations and autho- 
mies. He ſwept them away quickly, like fo many 
cobwebs 3 and, by the application of a little plain 
good ſenſe, pointed out what ought to be the 
boundaries of every attempt to inveſtigate the nature 
of human liberty: and, laftly, he ſupported his 
own ſentiments on the queſtion, without diſguiſe, 
myſtery, or oftentation. 

Let us hear him briefly on the difficult ſubjects of 
Neceſſity, Contingence, and the Preſcience of God. 


„A chriftian,” ſays he, * ſhould know that 


| nothing 

* « —ingens volumen din multoque ſtudio elaboratum.“ 923. 
To F. Cheregat. ; 

« .preter .omnem i emiſit librum in me ſumma 


cura quidem elaboratum.”” 91. To F. Sylvius. 

«—przter omnem expectationem 5 liber Lutheri - 
Trani Eccleſia Wittem. potuit vel eruditione vel maledicentia, 
id totum in eum librum collatum eſt: Volumen eſt plusquam 
juſtæ magnitudinis. 919. To Mich. Epiſc. 
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nothing is contingent in the mind of the Supreme, 
Being, who foreſees and orders all events according 
to his own eternal unchangeable will.— This is 3 
thunderbolt to the notion of Free Will. For 
hence, all events, though to our minds contingent, 
are neceſſary and unchangeable as they relpet 
the Divine Will. The Divine Will cannot be 
deceived or diſappointed. Contingency implies. 
a changeable wil}, ſuch as in God does not exiſt, 
„ Neverthelel(s, I wiſh we had a better word than 
NiaCESSITY, which is commonly made uſe of in this 
difpute. For it conveys to the underſtanding an 
idea of reſtraint, which is totally cantrary to the act 
of chooſing, In fact, there is no reſtraint, either on 
the Divine or the human will: in both caſes, the 
will does what it does, whether good or bad, 
ſimply, and as at perfect liberty, in the exerciſe of 
its own faculty. This uachangeableneſs and infalli- 
' bility in God, is the ground of all our hope and 
confidence. It n1s Will were liable to contingencies, 
what dependence could there be on his promiſes? 
Bur let God be true, and every man a liar.'—Your 
notions, my Eraſmus, deſtroy peace of conſcience, 
and all the comforts of the Spirit, and lead to 
impieties and blaſphemies almoſt worſe than any 
thing of Epicurus. Not that you intend all this: 
no; I do not believe you would teach ſuch things 
deſignedly. But learn hence, how a man, who 
undertakes a bad cauſe, may be led on to advance 
moſt dangerous doQtrines+,” | 
Luther proceeds thus : * So long as the operative 
grace of God is abſent from us, every thing we 
do has in it a mixture of evil; and- therefore, of 
neceſſity, our works avail not to ſalvation. Here 
I do not mean a neceſſity of compulſion, but a 


necelfity as to the certainty of the event. A * 
who 
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who has not the Spirit of God, does evil willingly 
and ſpontaneouſly. He 1s not violently impelled, 
AGAINST his will, as a thief is to the gallows, 
But the man cannot alter his diſpoſition to evil.; 
nay, even though he may be externally reſtrained 
from DOING evil, he is averſe to the reflraint, and 
his inclination remains ſtill the fame. Again, when 
the Holy Spirit is pleaſed to change the will of 
a bad man, the new man ſtill acts voluntarily: he 
is not compelled by the Spirit to determine contrary 
to his will, but his will itſelf is changed; and he 
cannot now do otherwiſe than love the good, as 
before he loved the evil“.“ 

The origin of evil, however, Luther does not 
attempt to explain; and if Eraſmus had ſeen the 
difficulties on that head as clearly as Luther did, and 
had been as candid in owning them, theſe controver- 
faliſts would have found themſelves much nearer 
agreed. Eraſmus had affirmed, that to repreſent 
God, firſt, as cauſing evil in men, and ſecondly, as 
puniſhing them on that very account, would have 
the moſt pernicious conſequences. Who would 
think God had any love for mankind ? who would 
not think him a cruel being, that took pleaſure in 
the ſufferings of the wretched ? and, laſtly, who 
would take any pains to correct their vices, or ſubdue 
their paſſions ? +” Luther's reply briefly amounts 
to this: * Wicked men will always harbour wicked 
and blaſphemous thoughts ; but pious and good 
men will adore the Divine Economy, without ſcru- 
tinizing into it too nicely, firmly perſuaded that 
God only is juſt and wiſe, and never does wrong 
to any one; and that, whatever may be the appear- 
ances to us, there are always good reaſons for what 
he does. We may not be able to comprehend how 


it is that he is juſt and merciful, though many |, 


periſh 
De Serv. Arb. 434. + Diat. 1217. 
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periſh, and few are ſaved; but it is our duty, never. 


theleſs, to believe that he is fo, and that he has no 
pleaſure in the death of him that dieth. God does 
not puniſh the wicked, becauſe he delights in the 
ſufferings of the wretched, but becauſe he has wil: 
purpoſes in view, which call for their puniſhment, 
The beſt of men are content with this account: 
they pretend not to explain all the difficulties which 
ariſe on this ſubject; they rather repreſs the riſing 
of pride and diſcontent, and exercile the graces of 
humility. 

But (till I do not wonder that fallen and deprayed 
creatures ſhould be offended with fuch notions of 
the Supreme Being, as that he deſerts men, hardens 
them, condemns them ; and all this from the mere 
pleaſure which he takes in the fins and the eternal 
puniſhments of the miſerable. Is this the Being 
who is repreſented. as ſo abundant in mercy and 
goodneſs? I myſelf have often been fo offended 
with this view of the Almighty, as to have been 


brought by it to the very brink of deſpair, and to 


have wiſhed I had never been born; till, at length, 
J learnt how wholeſome a thing it is to deſpair of a 


man's own powers, and how near he then is to the 
grace of God#,” 


3. SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENTS USED IN THE 
CONTROVERSY. 


In this detail, we may be very conciſe reſpecling 
the Scriptural arguments of the Diatribe ; they are 
all ſo much alike. For example, I have ſet before 
you this day life and death, therefore chooſe lite. 
Turn ye unto me, and I will turn unto yout. 
Whoſoever deſires life and good days, let = 

| | eep 
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keep his tongue from evil“, &c.“ The numerous 
admonitions, threatenings, and promiſes, of this ſort, 
pear to have made a, great impreſſion on the mind 
"Eaſmut. However, they had all been well 
conſidered by Luther, and be had his anſwer at 
hand. They prove nothing,” ſays. he, as to 
the human PpoWERs of performance, but are merely 
imperative as to our DUFLES. For, if they prove any 
thing in regard to eur powers, they prove too 
much; they would. prove, that our wills, without 
the aſſiſtance of God's grace, are in a condition to 
keep all the Divine commandments,—a poſition 
which Eraſmus will not maintain. The uſe of theſe 
ſetipturab directions and admonitions is, to teach 
man, who is naturally proud and blind, the nature 
of his diſeaſe; how miſerable and impotent he is, 
and how completely a captive in the chains of fin, 
It is true, it is written, Turn ye to me;' but does 
it thence follow, that we can turn ourſelves? It is 
written alſo, * Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart; but will any man ſay, that fallen creatures 
can love God with all their hearts? All ſuch 
paſſages point out what the holy law of God 
requires, but are no proof of our ability to perform 
it. The Diatribe is a little ſtupid, or at leaſt rather 


”” 
- 
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Eralmus had owned &, that there were ſome 
paſſages of Scripture, which ſeem to take away 
the liberty of the will entirely: and theſe he had 
attempted to explain. In anſwer, Luther ſays, 
* You may here obſerve to what little purpoſe it is 
tor a buman being to raiſe a ſmoke, in oppoſition 
to the thunder — lightning of God.“ And then 
he proceeds to make great uſe of the ninth chapter 
af Romans; and, with an air of triumph, he derides 

the 
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the comments of Eraſmus, who, after Origen and 
Jerome, had had recourſe to' tropes and figures in 
his interpretation of St. Paul. * Mere human 
reaſon,” continues Luther, * can never compre- 
hend How God is good and merciful ; and therefore 
the Diatribe makes to itſelf a God of its own fancy, 


who hardens nobody, condemns nobody; pities 


every body, faves every body, takes away hell, and 
the fear of death and puniſhment. In this way 
would the Writer excuſe and defend the Almighty 
as juſt and good. 

But Faith and the Spirit judge otherwiſe. By 
them we believe God to be good, though he ſhould 
viſit with deſtruction even the whole human race. 
Moreover, to what purpoſe do we fatigue ourſelves 
with attempts to place the blame of a hard heart 
on the abuſe of Free Will; when not a ſingle in. 
ſtance can be brought, either where the heart was 
ſoftened without the help of the Holy Spirit, or 
where a man obtained mercy, while he truſted in 
his own ſtrength ?—Let us tick cloſe to the pure 
ſimple word of God*.” 

The reaſonings of St. Paul, reſpecting the fore- 


' knowledge and predetermination of God, appear to 


have gravelled the author of the Diatribe more 
than any other arguments contained in the ſacred 
writings.—** Thou wilt ſay then, Why doth he yet 
find fault, for who hath reſiſted his will Pt“ This 
interrogation is evidently grounded on the idea, 
that neceſſity takes away all human reſponſibility; 
and, further, that, as the will of God is irreſiſtible, 


it is unreaſonable to find fault. Eraſmus admits 


this to be a great difficulty ; and the intelligent 
Reader will think that he had better have made no 
attempt to ſolve it. God,” ſays he, who knows 
what is to come, and has the power of 3 
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it, and yet does not prevent it, muſt be con- 
fidered, in ſome way, as chooſing that the thing 
ſhould be ſo. And this is St. Paul's very 
argument: Whg can reſiſt his will,“ either 
when he has mercy on, or when he hardens 
whom he pleaſes. Thus, the will of God, which 
is the chief cauſe of every event, APPEARS to 
fix a neceſſity on all human determinations. 
Neither does the Apoſtle untie the knot; but on 
the contrary, he rebukes the objector. Who art 
thou who replieſt againſt God?'—But obſerve, 
it is only the impious murmurer whom he rebukes, 
juſt as a maſter would rebuke a forward ſervant, — 


What have you to do with the reaſons of my 


orders? See that you obey them.“ Now this ſame 
maſter would have given a different anſwer to a 


prudent, well-meaning ſervant, who modeſtly, and 


with a good intention, had aſked the queſtion. It 
was very right that Pharaoh ſhould periſh, never- 
theleſs this king was not compelled by the Divine 
volitions to continue pertinaciouſly wicked. God 
foreſaw, and, in a certain ſenſe, choſe, that he ſhould 
continue in fin, and ſhould periſh : for he had long 
a20 DESERVED to ſuffer for his notorious crimes. 
But, I aſk, at what point in a man's life Dogs DESERT 
begin on the ſuppoſition that there is no freedom, 
and that all is neceſſity from beginning to end. 


In the ſame manner,” continues Eraſmus, 


« God foreknew, and therefore in a certain ſenſe 
muſt have choſen, that Judas -ſhould betray his 
Maſter. If you conſider the preſcience of God as 
infallible, and his will as unchangeable, it muſt 
neceſſarily happen, that Judas would betray his 


Maſter; and yet Judas might have changed his 


mind. Suppoſe he had changed his mind; you 


will ſay, what then? I anſwer, that ſtill the Divine 


preſcience would neither have failed, nor the Divine 
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will have been obſtructed ; for, in that caſe, God 
would both have foreknown and choſen that Judas 
wauld alter his mind. The ſchool-men here 
make a very nice diſtinction, between the neceſſity 
of a conſequence, and a conſequence in itſelf neceſ. 
ſay%. They admit the former, but deny the latter.“ 
“ But,” ſays he, © it is not my defign to inſiſt on 
theſe ſubtilties.“ 

It was natural that the obſcure and indeterminate 
ſentiments of Eraſmus, the reſult of ſcholaſtic aud 
theoretical reading, ſhould make little impreſſion 
on the mind of Luther, whole religion was vital, 
practical, and experimental in the higheſt degree; 
and who had been led, by internal conviction, to feel 
what nature could xor do, and what grace alone 
cold eſſect. Such a character, furnithed at the 
fame time with a deep. and comprehenſive know- 
ledge of Scripture, was conſcious of a reaſonableneſs 
and ſtability in his faith, which is never to be 
attained by mere ſtudy, acquaintance with books 
and opinions, or any exertion. of natural powers. 
In this part of the argument, Luther 1s remarkably 
nervous and diſtinct. © Yau undermine,” ſays be, 
* at once, all the Divine promiſes and threatenings; 
you deſtroy faith and the fear of God; in fact, you 
deny the Deity himſelf, unleſs you allow a neceflary 
efficacy to his preſcience. The diſtinction of the 
peceſlity of a conſequence, and of a conſequence in 
itſelf neceſſary, is a mere figment. The Diatribe 
may invent and re-invent fancy after fancy of this 
fore, may cavil and re- cavil as much as it pleaſes; 
I maintain, If God foreknew that Judas would be 
a traitor, then it could not be otherwiſe; and 
though Judas certainly committed the act in pur- 
{uance of his own will, and withaut any reſtraint, 

yet 


»Diat. 1232 & -—neceſfitatem conſequentiz, conſequentis 
negeſſitatem. ) 
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yet it was not in his power, or that of any created 
being, to change bis wicked diſpoſit ion. The 
wicked choice here made by Judas was his own 
at; but that ſuch an acT ſhould exiſt, is to 
be aſcribed to the omnipotence of the Divine 
agency, preciſely as all other things are. We 
maſt never give up this,——that God cannot. lie, — 
that God, cannot be deceived. The learned. 1n all 
ages may have been blind, but there is no obſcurity, 
no ambiguity here 1.“ | 
3. FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE cox- 
TROVERSY. 


The objections of Eraſmus at bottom were 
levelled, no doubt, at the doctrine of the total 
depravity of human nature. Occaſionally an ex- 
preſſion eſcapes him, which is fall to this point. 
For example: The propenſity which is in moſt 
men to evil, though it is not to be overcome with- 
out the help of Divine grace, yet does not entirely 
deſtroy their liberty. If that were ſo, why is time 
given for repentance? why even a hundred and 
twenty years afforded to the Antediluvians, if no 
portion. of men's repentance depended on their own 
wills? Again, the caſe of Cornelius the centurian 
proves, that a man, before the reception of grace, 
may, through God's help, prepare himſelf, by 
the performance of good moral actions, for the 


Divine favour, though he be not yet baptized, nor 


hath obtained the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, For if 
| all 


* Erafmus owns, in Diat. 1232. that there-is no denying that the 
operation muſt concur in the production of every action; 

and for this reaſon, becauſe every action implies a real exiftence 
of ſomething, and even of ſomething good, This conceſſion, 


I conceive, provided Eraſmus had been conſiſtent with himſelf 


throughout, is the whole of what Luther, or any other perſon of 
Luther's ſentiments, would or could defire. 
17 Luth. 461—3z. 
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all Cornelius's actions, before this laſt gift of the 
Spirit was beſtowed upon him, were bad actions 
one might aſk, whether bad actions can be the cauſe 
of procuring us the favour of God * ?” 

Luther replies, —** The very fame objection may 
be made to all the precepts'of God ; namely, why 
do you iſſue commands where there is not a power 
to obey ? whereas, the deſign of the commands is, 
to inſtruct and to admoniſh; in order, that men 
may know their duty, be humbled on account of 
their defects, and, as I ſaid before, have recourſe to 


grace and mercy. [I alſo, as well as Eraſmus, have 


read the Acts of the Apoſtles, but not one ſyllable 
do I find there, which indicates that Cornelius's 
actions without the Holy Spirit were morally 
good, This is a mere dream of the Diatribe: the 


contrary is the fact. He is called a juſt man, and 
one that feared God. Now to ſay, that there can be, 


without the Holy Ghoſt, a juſt man and one that 
fears God, is to ſay that Belial is Chrift Jeſus. Be 
it ſo, that Cornelius was not then baptized, and had 
not heard of the reſurrection of Chriſt ; does it 
follow he had not had the gift of the Holy Ghoſt? 
you may juſt as well ſay, that John the Baptiſt, 
and his parents, and the mother of our Lord, and 
Simeon, had not received the Holy Ghoſtt.“ 

It may be uſeful to give a ſhort ſpecimen of the 


manner in which theſe theological combatants re- 


ſpectively manage the very difficult and delicate 
ſubje& of the Divine and human co-operation. 
« There are paſſages in St. Paul,“ ſays Eraſmus, 


„which appear to take away every particle of 
freedom: for example, Not that we are ſufficient 


of ourſelves, as to think any thing of ourſelves: 
our ſufficiency is of God.“ 2 Cor. iii. But there 
are two ways of fupporting my fide of the 3 

| | | 1, Some 


Piat. 1236. + Luth. 468-9. 
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1. Some very orthodox fathers divide human actions 
into three parts; thought, choice, and execution. 
They allow there is no room for liberty in the firſt 
and third. Grace alone implants good thoughts, 
and grace alone finiſhes the work; but in the 
middle part, namely, the choice, there is a co-ope- 
ration of grace and the will ; though even in that 
co-operation, it is allowed, that the principal part 


of the effect is due to grace. 2, The other way 


of getting rid of the difficulty, conſiſts in taking 
notice of the force of the very peculiar expreſſion 
uſed by St. Paul, - - as to think any thing as of 
ourſelves,” that 1s, as from ourſelves. Surely a man 
might uſe ſuch an expreſſion, who allowed the 
natural powers of the Will to be ſufficiently effica- 
cious to chooſe the good, ſince theſe very powers 
are the gift of God; and fo St. Paul frequently 
checks a diſpoſition to pride and arrogance,—* what 
haft thou, that thou haſt not received?“ Nay, the 
declaration, that God works in us, both to will and 
to do, is conſiſtent with freedom; for it is added, 
according to OUR GOOD WILLS; that is, our good 
wills co-operating with the grace of God. This is 
Ambroſe's interpretation of the pafſſage*®*; and is 
the more probable, becauſe, a little before, we are 
exhorted to work out our own ſalvation with fear and 
trembling; words, which undoubtedly teach us, that 
both God works, and man works. — But how can 
man be ſaid to work, if his will be, in the hands of 

God, what clay is in the hands of the potter ?t” 
Luther's obſervations on the ſame ſubject, merit 
our particular attention. * I grant,” ſays he, © thar 
Eraſmus 


* On looking into Ambroſe, I do not perceive the leaſt ground 
for underftanding him in this ſenſe. His words are, « pro bona 
voluntate,” without the poſſeflive pronoun; and fo it is in the 


original, &7#@ T1; wude, Which is very properly tran 


T Era, 1238, 1239. 
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Eraſmus has proved that the creature co- operates 
with the Creator in his operations. But what has 
our preſent oontroverſy to do with any queſtions 
conoerning co-operation? The orator was to have 
harangued concerning a palm, but his whole dis- 
courſe has been about a gourd. Or, as Horace 
ſays, the potter began to make a caſk, but pro- 
duced a pucher in the end.” | 

« We know very well chat St. Paul co-operated 


with 'God, in teaching the Corinthians, when uz . 


preached to them publickly, and when God, at the 

me time, influenced them internally by his Spirt, 
God is the univerfal agent in every thing: even 
the wicked are ſubſervient to his will. The dif- 
feronce between the co-operation of the wicked and 
the good is, that the former are devoid of all 
{pwitual principle, whereas the latter, as St. Paul 
fays, are led by the Holy 'Ghoſt. 

Vor preſent inquiry, however, is not concerning 
what we can do rA ROH G0D's HELP, but what is 
the · extent of our natural powers without the Divine 
eFftance ; and whether we can of ourſelves in any 
meaſure prepare ourldlves for the new creation by 
the Spitſt. To this ſingle point, Eraſmus ought to 
Have adhered. . 

My undiſguiſed femtiments are theſe. Man, 
| before he is created, can do nothing in any way to 
| promote bis oreaton. Neither afrer his creation 
Lan he do any thing to preſerve his exiſtence. Both 
bis creation and his preſervation are the reſult of 
the ſole pleaſure of the omnipotent and gracious 
energy of God; nevertheleſs, God does not operate 
ins, without making uſe of us, as beings whom he 
| hath created and preſerved far the exproſs purpoſe 
of a mutnal co-operation; namely, that he ſhould 
work in us, and we co-qperate with him. The very 
lame is to be ſaid of the xEW creature. 3 
before 
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before he is renewed by the Spirit, can do nothing, 
can attempt nothing, to prepare himſelf for this new 
creation. Neither after he is renewed, can he 
eflect any thing, to enſure a perſeverance in his new 
ſtate. The Spirit of God alone does both thefe 
things, he both renews and preſerves the renewed, 
without any aid on our part; as St. James, ſpeaking 
of the new creature, ſays, of his own will he begat 
us by the word of his power.“ But here alſo it 
muſt be remembered, that he does not operate in 
the renewed, without ufing them as beings pur- 


poſedly renewed and preferved, that he ſhould | 


work in them, and they co-operate with him. For 
example: he makes uſe of them to preach, to pity 


the poor, to cotnfort the afflicted. But what does 


Erafmus's notion of the Will gain by all this. — 
except an abſolute confutation? 

«1 would not,” continues he, * attribute malice 
or bad motives to the author of the Diatribe, but 
I think he can ſcarcely be deemed ſound and 
ſober, when he attempts to prove the freedom of 
the Will by magnifying the efficacy of Divine 

Every action of man, ſays he, may become 
tlirongh the aſſiſtance of the grace of God. 

is is the inference of Eraſmus, from a ſelection, 
out 'of the Goſpels and St. Paul's Epiſtles, of a 
number of very beautiful finmlitudes and parables, 


which imply the Divine affiſtance and co-operationt. 


Far be it from me to deny this; but then, from thr 
very fame paſſages of Scripture, I infer, that though 
a man with the grace of God may ſurmount all 
difficulties, yet without that aſſiſtance, he can do 
no good works whatever, He who could under- 
tike to ſupport the notion of Free Will by ſuch 
Scriptures as ſpeak highly of the efficacy of Divine 
grace, muſt ſurely look upon men as ſenſeleſs ſtocks 
and ſtones. Yet Eraſmus, has not only done this, 

bur 

* Eraſ, 1241. + Ib. 1235. 1239, and 1247. 
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but he alſo boaſts in the moſt triumphant manner, 
as if he had gained a complete victory. This 
proceeding, however, of my opponent, has given 
me ſome inſight into the nature and power of the 
liberty for which he contends. It is no leſs than 
a ſpecies of inſanity. For what elfe, I beg, but 
Free Will could induce a man to talk in this 
manner* ? | 

I would that Eraſmus would mark the conſe. 
quences of his own reaſoning. Scripture extols the 


aſſiſtance of Divine grace, therefore Scripture con- 


firms the doctrine of Free Will. By what logic 
does he argue thus, and not directly the contrary ? 
For example: Divine grace, and the aſſiſtance of it, 
are preached and magnified ; therefore there is no 
Toom for Free Will. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
grace be conferred ? Is it for this, that the pride of 
a Free-Willer, already ſufficiently haughty, ſhould, 
like a bacchanalian in his riots, boaſt and exult 


in the poſſeſſion of the gift of grace, as if it were to 


him a ſuperfluous and unneceſſary ornament ? 

*« Wherefore, though I am no orator, yet my 
rhetoric is, in this inſtance, ſounder than that of the 
Diatribe, when I affirm, that all the paſſages of 
Scripture—and they are innumerable—which take 


notice of Divine help, are ſo many arguments for 
the inability of man. For the very reaſon, why 
| grace is neceſſary, and why Divine help is afforded, 
| Is, that the human powers can of themſeves do 
nothing, or, in other words, do not avail to chooſe 
the good. An inference this, which the gates of 


heli can never ſubvert.” 

Luther concludes his reply to the Diatribe in the 
following manner. The ſyſtem of Eraſmus pro- 
ceeds upon the principle of allowing ſome liitle to 


the powers of fallen man: and 1 believe his inten- 


tion to be good; as he thereby hopes to remove 
| {ome 


* 


* Luth. 474. 6. 
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ome difficulties and inconveniences, and to reconcile 
certain apparently contradictory paſſagesin Scripture, 
But the ſyſtem entirely fails in its object: for, 
unleſs you aſcribe a perfect and complete ability to 
the human will, as the Pelagians do, the appearance 
of ſeveral contradictions in Scripture, and alſo all 
the difficulties which are raiſed reſpecting reward and 
merit, and the mercy and juſtice of God, remain in 
full force, notwithſtanding this petty allowance of 
wer to the wills of men. We muſt therefore go 
the full length of denying to fallen creatures the 
exiſtence of any power to do good works, without 
the grace of God : On this plan, we ſhall find no 
contradictions in the ſacred pages: and if there 
ſhould remain ſome difficulties, in conſequence of 
aſcribing all events to God, we ſhall ſtill know pre- 
ciſely what the diſficulties are, and modeſtly ſubmit 
to be ignorant of what we cannot underftand+. 
«But, my Eraſmus, never believe that I defend 
my fide of the queſtion from paſſion rather than from 
conviction, I cannot bear your inſinuation that 
I think one thing and write another, or, that, in 
the heat of defence, I contradict my former aſſer- 
tions. My publications prove, that to this hour 
| have conſtantly maintained the natural inability 
of man. The truth has been my only motive. 
The charge-'of being vehement I ſubmit to, if 
indeed I am to be blamed on. that account: at the 
lame time, I cannot but rejoice that there is ſuch 
teſtimony for me in the cauſe of God ; and I pray 
God it may be found ſo at the laſt day. For well 
will it be then for Luther to have the full teſtimony 
of the age in which he lived, that he defended the 
cauſe of truth not indolently nor deceitfully, but 
with ſufficient warmth, or, perhaps, a little too much. 
Then ſhall I happily eſcape the threatening of 
| N Jeremiah, 
Id. 474. 6. 
Vor. IV. ' K K K 
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Jeremiah, Curſed is he, who doeth the work of 
the Lord deceitfully.” 

* And if you ſhall judge me too ſevere upon 
your Diatribe, you muſt excuſe me. I harbour 
not the leaſt ill- will towards you. My ſole motive 
1s, to prevent you from injuring exceedingly the 
cauſe of Chriſt By your auTHoRITY ; though it 
be vain for you to attempt it, either by your learn- 
ing, or manner of treating the ſubject.— Beſides, let 
me aſk, what writer has his pen under ſuch com- 
plete dominion, that it never breaks out into 
exceſs? You yourſelf, who, by aiming at mode. 
ration, have become almoſt frigid in this little trad, 
yet frequently ſhoot bitter and fiery darts; inſomuch, 
that your reader muſt be very candid, and ver; 
much in your favour, to acquit you of the charge of 
virulence. However, all this is nothiog to the 
queſtion between us: as men, we ought to be 
ſenſible of our infirmities, and mutually to forgive 
one another#®,” 


4. LuTHER's ARGUMENTS FROM Sr. PAUL AND 
ST. JOHN. 


To the preceding reply to the objections con- 
tained in the Diatribe of Eraſmus, Luther thought 
it expedient to ſubjoin'a few ftriking paſſages from 
the New Teſtament, with a ſhort comment upon 
them,—as follows ; | 

To produce all thoſe ſcriptures which prove 

the original inability of man, would be almoſt to 
tranſcribe the Sacred Writings. Whole Armies are 
at hand, but I ſhall confine myſelf to the production 
of two Generals, namely, Paul the Apoſtle, and 
Jobn the Evangeliſt. 

The language of the former is, that the Gaye 
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is the power of God unto falvation, to every one 
that believeth,—to the Jew firſt, and then to the 
Gentile.” Theſe words have no ambiguity in them ; 
they prove that the Goſpel is abſolutely neceſſary 
to fave men from the anger of God. Again, Both 
Jews and Gentiles are all under fin: there is none 
that doeth good, no not one: all have finned, and 
come ſhort of the glory of God.“ And, The wrath 
of God 1s — againſt all ungodlineſs. Here 
it is ſor Eraſmus to point out the exceptions, either 


among the Jews or the Greeks. What! not one 


among thoſe two excellent nations who endea- 


youred to attain the Honeſtum? not one who 


exerted to good purpoſe thoſe natural powers you 
contend for? St, Paul is peremptory, declaring 

them all under the wrath of God. 
Moreover, experience confirms this account, 
Produce the beſt men that ever lived. Is there any 
one of them who ever dreamt of that wrath of God 
which is here ſaid by St. Paul to be revealed from 
heaven againſt all ungodlineſs? or, whoever ſu- 
ſpected that the road to juſtification and ſal vation 
is by believing on the God-man who died for fin, 
roſe again, and now fits at the right hand of God ? 
Read what the greateſt philoſophers have thought 
and written concerning the anger of God againſt 
fin, in a future life, Examine what the Jews, who 
had ſo many ſignal advantages, thought of the true 
way of falvation, They not only rejected it, but 
have hated it to ſuch a degree, that no nation 
under heaven has perſecuted Chriſt ſo atraciouſly, 
even until this day. Yet, will any man ſay, that, 
among ſuch multitudes, there has not been one 
who has cultivated his natural ability, or endea- 
voured to make the beſt of his Free Will? How is 
It, that this moſt excellent faculty of Free Will 
„in no one inſtance of the very beſt men, 
KKK 2 have 
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have led to the diſcovery of the way of juſtification ? 
How is it that the very beſt Free-willers have not 
only been quite ignorant of it, but, even after that it 
was revealed to them, have rejected it with the great. 
eſt hatred ? So St. Paul, It became a ſtumbling. 
block unto the Jews, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs. 
—l ſay then, this natural ability, or Free Will, which 
you contend for, as far as it reſpects religion, is 
the greateſt poſſible enemy to the ſalvation of men, 
It cannot be but that ſome Jews or Gentiles have 
endeavoured to make the moſt of this boaſted 
faculty, and yet they have been at conſtant war 
with the grace of God. ; 

* Let Eraſmus now tell me, how the wills of 
natural men can be ſaid to exert ſome degree of 
endeavour towards the good, when it thus appears 
that they eſteem the righteouſneſs of God to be 
either a ſtumbling-block or fooliſhneſs.” 

Luther makes great uſe of the important docttine 
of juſtification by faith, as ſtated by St. Paul ; but it 
would detain us too long, were we to dwell upon 
all the paſſages which he produces from this apoſtle, 
He argues thus from Romans iii. 19. © Every 
mouth muſt be ſtopped, and all the world muſt 
become guilty before God.“ But not fo, if a 
man by nature poſſeſſes a power of diſcharging in 
any degree his duty to God. Such a one may lay 
tothe Almighty, There is a ſomething which you 
cannot condemn :—you have furniſhed me with 
a power to do ſomething ; and, as far as this gors, 

there is no guilt; and my mouth will not be ſtop- 
ped.” And certainly, if the human Will be a well- 
- diſpoſed and efficacious faculty, it is not true that 
the whole world muſt be reckoned guilty before 
God; for this very faculty is by no means a flight 
matter, or confined to a ſmall part of the world: 
whereas the WHOLE world is pronounced gut 
| 5 efore 
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beſore God. The expreſſion is ſo general, that nei- 
ther the whole conduct, nor any part of the conduct 
of a man, of men, or of a number of men, can, by 
poſſibility, be here excepted.” 

On the next verſe, © Therefore by the deeds of 
the law ſhall no fleſh be juſtified in the fight of 
God, Luther obſerves, that Jerome had 1gno- 
rantly been the cauſe of introducing into the world 
a very erroneous and very miſchievous idea, namely, 
that, by the works of the law, St. Paul intended 
only the works of the ceremonial lav. Auguſ- 
tine,” fays he, © excellently withſtood this falſe 
comment: nevertheleſs, through the prevalence of 
Satan, it has ſpread very much, and keeps its ground 
to this day.“ | | 

Here Luther oppoſes Jerome, and ſupports 
Auguſtine with great perſpicuity and ſtrength of 
argument. | | 

As the Reader of this Hiſtory is well aware that 
there is no part of religious truth which was nearer 
the heart of Luther, or which he had ſtudied more 
intenſely, than the doctrine of juſtification by faith, 
he will not be ſurpriſed to find this great Reformer 
combating with all his might ſuch notions of the 
natural faculties of man, as he conceived to be 
utterly ſubverſive of this fundamental article. 
Eraſmus's defence of Free Will he underſtood 
to be, in effect, a ſtruggle to eſtabliſh in men's 
characters ſome degree of merit, be it more or leſs: 
and ſuch an attempt, according to Luther's ideas, 
militated directly againſt the important doctrine 
juſt mentioned. He aſks, therefore, What can the 
advocates for the free powers of man ſay to the 
declaration of St. Paul, Being juſtified FREELY 
by his grace? Freely: what does that word mean? 
How are good endeavours and merit conſiſtent 
with a gratuitous donation? Perhaps you do not 
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inſiſt on a merit of condignity, but only of congruity, 

Empty diſtinctions! Nay, Eraſmus owns, that 

he defends Free Will in order that he may find 

ſome place for merits: and he is perpetually 

expoſtulating, that, where there is no liberty, 

there can be no merit; and where there is no 

merit, there is no room for reward, To be brief, 

St. Paul repreſents juſtification as a perfectly free 

gift, without any conſideration of merit; and that 
along with this free gift are beſtowed allo the 
kingdom of God and life eternal. Then where 
are the deſires, the endeavours, the merits of Free 
Will ? and what are their uſes? Suppoſe we admit 
that the advocates for Free Will allow only exceed- 
ingly little to that faculty; they nevertheleſs 
make that little the foundation of juſtification, 
becauſe they repreſent the grace of God as obtained 
by that little. Indeed they have no other method of 
anſwering the queſtion, Why does God juſtify one 
man, and not another? but by having recourſe to the 
different uſe which they ſuppoſe men to make of 
their Free Will ; namely, that in one caſe there are 
exertions, in the other no exertions; and that God 
approves of one man on account of his exertions, 
and puniſhes the other for the neglect of them; not 
to fay that they imagine he would be unjuſt if he 
did otherwiſe, Thus our gracious God is deſcribed 
as a reſpecter of works, of merits, and of perſons ;— 
and thus, whatever may be pretended to the con- 
trary, the dignity of merits is maintained and in- 
culcated : for, indeed, our opponents do deny that 
they hold a merit that has any worthineſs in it ;—all 


that they hold is, a merit which has the effect of 


a dignity or worthineſs. What a wretched evaſion! 
There is hardly any word one might not play upon, 
in that way. Thus, the thorn is not a bad tree, ic 
only produces the effects of a bad tree: The fig- 


tree 


. e £34 
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tree is not a good tree, but has the effects of a good 

tree. The Diatribe has nothing in it of the nature 

of ungodlinefs it only ſpeaks and acts as ungodly 

ons do.“ 

«In my judgment,” continues Luther, © my 
ponents are at bottom worſe than the Pelagians. 
The Pelagians ſpeak plainly and openly: they call 

a thorn a thorn, and a fig a fig. They ingenuouſly 
aſſert a real worthineſs in their merits ; and by this 
worthineſs or dignity of merit, they purchaſe the 
favour of God. Whereas, thoſe with whom I have 
to do, imagine that the favour of God is to be 
ht at a very ſmall price, namely, the meritorious 

uſe of that extremely ſmall degree of liberty, which 
has eſcaped the wreck of our original depravity. 
But how does St. Paul, in one word, confound in 
one maſs all the aſſertors of every ſpecies and of 
every degree of merit! All are juſtified freely, 


* 1 * —_ — —_ 
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e and without the works of the law.” He who 
© affirms the juſtification of all men who are juſtified, 
f to be perfectly free and gratuitous, leaves no place 
e for works, merits, or preparations of any kind; no 
d place for works either of condignity or of congruity ; 
„ and thus, at one blow, he demoliſhes both the 
X Pelagians' with their complete merits, and our 
- Sophiſts with their petty performances.” | 

- Our author then proceeds to take notice, 

. That St. John, * who makes havoc,” he ſays, 
* « every where, of the doctrine of an innate free 
it r e to good,“ at the very outſet of his 
U Goſpel attributes ſo great blindneſs to our natural 
pf diſpoſitions, that we do not even ſee the light, ſo 
1! far are we from making any exertions to come to 
N, it. The light ſhineth in darkneſs, and the dark- 
It nels comprehended it not.“ Let us attend to the 
3 caſe of Nicodemus, who may juſtly be eſteemed an. 


example 
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example of the utmoſt that the mere powers of 
nature could accompliſh.—In what deſire, or in 
what exertion, I pray, does this character appear to 
have been deficient ? He owned Jeſus to be a mel. 
ſenger from God; he was ſtruck with his miracles, 
and he applied to him for inſtruction. Does not 
' HE appear, it may be ſaid, to have ſought ſalvation 
through the impulſe. of his natural faculties ? But 
mark how he blunders. As ſoon as he learns from 
Chriſt the true way of ſalvation by being born again, 
he is ſo far from being pleaſed with the important 
information, that he —— an averſion to it, and 
thinks the thing impoſſible. Nor is this any more 
than an inſtance of what happens daily. All the 
human faculties, both of the underſtanding and 
the will, nay, the whole world itſelf, it muſt be 
confeſſed, fell ſnort of the Knowledge of Chriſt before 
the preaching of the Goſpel. Vet Chriſt is the way, 
the truth, and the life. What inſanity, then, to 
pretend that there remain nevertheleſs in our fallen 
nature, ſufficient powers to direct our application 
to the things which concern our eternal ſalvation | 
Again, St. John pronounces unbelievers to be in 
a ſtate of condemnation, becauſe they believe not on 
the only-begotten. Son of God, Now tell me at 
once, whether the human will can or cannot make 
a believer. If it can, then there is no need of the 
grace of God. If it cannot, then the unbeliever, 
with this very faculty of freedom, is condemned 
already before God. But God condemns nothing 
except ungodlineſs. I may well aſk, therefore, what 
pious efforts. towards ſalvation can ungodlineſs be 
ſuppoſed to make. | 
Luther cancludes his whole treatiſe with two or 
three conciſe obfervations : thus; 
Ob. 1. One of the moſt invincible arguments 
in favour of the depravity of the human will is 0 


». 
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be found in my former publications, and it has not 
been noticed by the Diatribe.— St. Paul teaches 
both the Romans and the Galatians, that there is 
in holy men a ſtrong conteſt between the fleſh and 
the ſpirit, ſo that they cannot do the things which 
they would. From this ſtatement I argued thus ; 
If the nature of man is ſo bad, that, even in thoſe 
who are renewed by the Spirit, it not only makes 
no effort to do good, but, on the contrary, fights 
againſt the gracious affections, how can it be ſup- 
poſed to have, in thoſe who are not born again but 
are ſlaves of Satan, the leaſt tendency whatever to 
virtuous endeavours or exertions. 


« could wiſh Eraſmus to try his ſtrength in | 


anſwering this. argument, 
% For my part, I freely own, I have not the 
ſmalleſt defire, if the thing could be granted, that 
my ſalvation ſhould depend in any degree upon 
myſelf; not only becauſe, in contending againſt 
many dangers, and difficulties, and evil ſpirits, 
I ſhould fail of ſucceſs, but becauſe, even if there 
were not theſe, I ſhould be in a conſtant ſtate of 
uncertainty, For, were I to live and Jabour to 
eternity, my conſcience would never feel ſure that 
| had done enough to ſecure the favour. of God. 
Whatever I did, there would always be this ſcruple 
left; Is this enough, or does not God require ſome- 
thing more? All ſelf. righteous perſons know this 
to be their caſe; and I alſo, to my great loſs, have 
lufficiently experienced the ſame for many years. 
But now that my ſalvation depends upon a 
gracious and merciful God, I reſt affured that he is 
faithſul, and will never deceive pe; and at the ſame 
time, that he is ſo great and powerful, that neither 
adverſities nor wicked ſpirits can hurt me. I do 
not ground my ſecurity on the merit of my works, 
but on the divine promiſes of mercy.” 


Obſ. 2. 
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Obſ. 2. * The difficulty which ariſes in the minds 
of ſome, from the conſideration of the puniſhment 
of the wicked, may be relieved in ſome meaſure by 
ſuch reflections as theſe: God is to be honoured 
and adored. as - evidently moſt merciful to thoſe 
ungodly. perſons whom he juſtifies and faves: 
and ſurely ſo much credit ſhould be given to the 
Divine wiſdom, as that we may believe God to be 
juſt, though to us, in ſome inſtances, he may 
appear the contrary : But—you cannot comprehend 
how a juſt God can condemn thoſe who are born 
in ſin, and cannot help themſelves, but muſt, by 
a neceſſity of their natural conſtitution, continue in 
fin, and remain children of wrath. The anſwer is, 
God is incomprehenſible throughout; and therefore 
his, juſtice as well as his other attributes muſt be 
incomprehenfible. It is on this very ground that 
St. Paul exclaims, * O the depth of the riches and 
the knowledge of God! How unſearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! 
Now, his judgments would not be paſt finding out, 
if we could always perceive them to be juſt. 

Does not common ſenſe compel us to own, that 
human wiſdom, knowledge, ſtrength, and power, 
dwindle as it were into nothing, when compared 
with the correſponding attributes of God ? What 
folly and perverſeneſs then, to diſpute the point with 
him reſpecting his juſtice and judgment, and 
arrogantly to rejudge his decifions ! What! ſhall 
we {ſubmit to the Divine Majeſty in all matters but 
one, and call his fidelity in queſtion in the attribute 
of juſtice, even when he has abſolutely promiſed 
that the time ſhalk, come when he will reveal his 
glory, in ſuch a manner, that all may ſee clearly, 
and be completely fatisfied that he is, and always 
has been, juſt and holy in all his ways? ” 

Obſ. 3. Again: The Divine adminiſtration # 

the 
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the world does not pleaſe you. You ſuſpe& God to 
be unjuſt, or you are tempted to think there is no 
God. The wicked, in many inſtances, thrive; and 
the good are unſucceſsful. This conſideration very 
much afflicted Job, David, Jeremiah, Af@ph, &c. 
Yet this great difficulty, perfectly inſurmount- 
able by nature. and reaſon, gives way at once to 
a ſingle ray of evangelical light, which teaches us 
that there is a future life, in which the wicked will 
be puniſhed, and the righteous rewarded, —Then 
I reaſon thus: If the light of the Goſpel, by a ſingle 
word with FA1TH, has fo very eaſily reſolved a dif- 


ficulty which bas proved diſtreſſing to thinking 


men 1n all ages, how clear will every thing be, when 
faith and the written word ſhall be no more, and 
the Divine Majeſty itſelf ſhall be revealed! Do not 
you think that the brightneſs of the glory of God 
may very eaſily reſolve a doubt which could not be 
reſolved by the light of revelation, when you have 
an inſtance of the light of revelation clearing up 
a difficulty inſuperable by the light of nature ? 
Obſerve; the common diſtinction is a good one: 
there are three lights, one of nature, another of 
grace, and a third of glory. The light of nature 
cannot explain why a good man ſhould ſuffer, and 
& bad man ſhould flouriſh ; but the light of grace 
ſolyes the difficulty. Then, the light of grace does 
not inform us why God ſhould puniſh an ungodly 
man, who cannot, by any powers of his own, amend 
his diſpoſition. Nay, I will own that both the light 
of nature and of grace incline us to excuſe the 
poor wretched man, and to think hardly of God, 
and as unjuſt in his judgments ; eſpecially as he 
gives a crown of glory to another who, by nature, is 
quite as ungodly, and perhaps more ſo. But remem- 
ber, that the light of glory teaches us a different 
thing; namely, that the ways of God, which are 


incom- 
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incomprehenſible at preſent, will, at the laſt day, 
appear moſt manifeſtly to be ſtrictly juſt, and holy 


in the very higheſt degree. 


l am ready to go further into this queſtion, if 
it ſhould be neceffary :—but at preſent I conclude, 


«Thar if we believe the preſcience of God, there - 


can be no faculty of contingency in man, or agge}, 
or any creature, whereby the Divine Will can be 
obſtructed. | 

That if we believe Satan to be the prince of 
this world, there can be no deliverance from his 
ſlavery, but by the power of the Holy Ghoſt. And 


this is another proof of the entire depravity of 


human nature. 

„That if the Jews, aiming at righteouſneſs by 
their own ſtrength, have fallen into a ſtate of un- 
godlineſs and condemnation; and if the ungodly 
Gentiles have, through the free mercy of God, 
attained to a ſtate of righteouſneſs and juſtification, 
it is very plain, from experience, that, without the 
grace of God, the human will is inclined to evil, 


and to evil only. ES 


«© On the whole, if we believe that Chriſt has 
redeemed us by his blood, we are compelled to 
confeſs ' that man was completely in a ftate of 
perdition, otherwiſe we make Chriſt of none effect: 
or, if we do admit his efficiency, ſtill we aliow him 
to be the Redeemer only of a very bad part of 
human nature ; and maintain, that there 1s a better 


part, which ſtands in need of no redemption,—a 


{uppoſition too blaſphemous to be admitted. 
And now, my Eraſmus, I call upon you to 
fulfil the promiſe you made,—that you would yield 
to any one who ſhould teach you better doctrines. 
Lay aſide all reſpe& for perſons. You are a great 
man, I confeſs, and are furniſhed by God with 
many of the nobleſt accompliſhments :—to mention 
* nothing 
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nothing elſe, you are a miracle in genius, erudition, 
and eloquence. As to myſelf, J can ſay nothing, 
except that [ ALMOST GLORY in being a Chriſtian, 

« | moſt exceedingly commend you, forasmuch 
as that you are the only one who, among all my 
adverſaries in this religious cauſe, has attempted to 


handle the real matter in diſpute : nor have you. 


fatigued me with extraneous matter about the 
papacy, purgatory, indulgences, and ſuch like 
trifles, about which I have hitherto been hunted 
on all des to no purpoſe. You and only you have 
ſeen the true hinge upon which all turned, and have 


aimed your blow at the throat. On this account - 


| can fincerely thank you; for I employ what leiſure 


| have very agreeably on this ſubject. I wiſh the 


wild Anabaptiſts, who boalt of new revelations, 
were following your example; we ſhould have 
fewer ſectaries and leſs ſedition, and more peace 
and harmony. n 75 

« At the ſame time I muſt ſay, that, unleſs. 
you could treat your ſubject in a different manner 


from what you have done in your Diatribe, I moſt 


earneſtly with you had confined yourſelf to your 
own peculiar gift, by which you have already done 
ſo much good, and gained ſo much applauſe : E 
mean, that you ſhould continue to cultivate, and 
improve, and adorn polite literature. In this you 
have been of uſe to myſelf ; and therefore, while I 
look up to you with wonder and veneration, I own 
myſelf under conſiderable perſonal obligation to you. 
But it has not pleaſed God to qualify you for 
the great buſineſs we have in hand.—1 entreat you 
not to ſuppoſe this to be an . effuſion of pride. 
I pray that the time may be near, when the Lord 
ſhall make you as much ſuperior to me in this con- 

cern of the reformation, as you are already in eve 
thing elſe, However, it is no new thing, God 
| | ould 
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ſhould teach Moſes by Jethro, or Paul by Ananias. 
You fay you have miſſed your aim, if you hare 
Chriſt yet to learn; and Ido ſuſpe& you begin to 
think that this may poſſibly be the caſe. You are 
but a man; and it is not very unlikely, but, after all, 
you may not haye rightly apprehended the Scrip. 
tures and the Fathers, to which you think you haye 
truſted as ſure guides. Your own very doubtful way 
of ſpeaking leads me to think ſo, You ſay * you 
aſſert nothing, but only diſcourſe and argue.“ A 
man does not expreſs himſelf ſo who has got hold of 
his ſubje& right, and underftands it to the bottom, 
In this book of mine, I do not merely diſcourſe 
or difpute, but I have aſſerted, and do aſſert, and 
I ſubmit to nobody's judgment whatever, but 
exhort every one to obey the Divine truths which 
I maintain. 

« May the Lord, whoſe cauſe it is, illuminate 
you, and make you a veſſel of honour and glory! 
Amen.” oy (64 


The ſtudent of the hiſtory of Luther has fre- 
quent occaſion to remark, that, notwithſtanding the 
violence and aſperity of the language of this great 
reformer on many occaſions, he was rarely betrayed 
into raſh and intemperate actions. Is it poſſible 
to deviſe more prudential maxims of conduct, than 
thoſe by which, in the main, he appears to have been 
directed in his dealings with Eraſmus ? Perfectly 
aware of his influence and reputation as a ſcholar, 
and of his defects as a man of pragiical religion, he 
dreaded his oppoſition and enmity to the Refor- 
mation, but had little hopes of deriving advantage 


from his friendſhip. How then did it become 
Luther to aft on ſuch an occaſion? For a long 
time he treated him with kindneſs and reſpect; and, 


in 
* See page 853. 
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in attempts to ſecure his neutrality at leaſt, went 
quite as far as conſcience would permit him : and 
even on the very eve of a rupture, and after many 
peeviſh and inimical declarations on the part of 
Eraſmus, he omitted not to make a wiſe and 
animated effort to prevent open hoſtilities, by 
writing that celebrated letter, which is already 
before the Reader in the Appendix *; every line of 
which diſplays the ſpirit of a man who fincerel 

wiſhed for-peace, but who, at the ſame time, in als 
of being attacked, was conſcious of his own powers 
of defence and reſiſtance. AFTER the publication 
of the Diatribe, Luther had nothing left but to 
conſider Eraſmus as an avowed adverſary, and 


with all his might to aim at lowering his reputa- 


tion, by expoſing his incompetency in theological 


Inquiries. | 


5. Tak REPLY or ERasSMUs, HYPERASPISTES, 


Eraſmus affected to reſent nothing in Luther's 
reply, but his uncivil and acrimonious language. 
How far this was really ſo, muſt be left to the 
Reader's judgment. Certainly he diſcovered an 
uncommon anxiety to be eſteemed - victorious; on 
this occaſion ; and gave reaſon to ſuſpe& that he 


had received deeper wounds in his conflict with the 


Saxon divine than it is uſually in the power of 
mere hard words or abuſe to inflict, He printed 
his rejoinder in 2 — and in bis adyertiſe- 
ment to the former of them he tells us, that, through 
the management of the Lutherans, he had been 


| allowed but ten days before the Fair of Frankfort 


ſor the compoſition of it; and that if any one 
dntruſted this aſſertion, there were, at Baſil, very 
| poſitive 


* See page 853. - } Called Hyperaspiſtes. 
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poſitive witneſſes of its truth. He ſays, he had 
haſtened the publication, to check the triumph of 
his adverſaries ; and then bids his Reader fare. 
well; affuring him, in ſo many explicit terms, 
that, in the peruſal of his book, he may expect to 
find an indiſputable ſuperiority of argument. 
Throughout both the books of the Hyperaſpiſtes, 
one cannot but notice numerous indications of 
anger and- irritation, The kind and complimentary 
expreſſions of Luther, as well as the tribute of praiſe 
therein paid to his adverſary's talents and attain- 
ments, the ſincerity of which there could be no 
good reaſon to ſuſpect, he repreſents as the honey 
of a poiſoned cup, or the ſting accompanying a 
ſerpent's embrace. p | 

On the whole, there can be no doubt but the 


. controverſy with Luther was eventually the cauſe 


of much pain and vexation to Eraſmus. His 
greateſt admirers allow that the Diatribe is a feeble 
and timid production, and unworthy of its author, 
According]y, it gave offence to both parties, was 
eſteemed by neither, and diſappointed” all the 
learned. Even Jortin obſerves, that thoſe who 
ſhall carefully peruſe the writings of Eraſmus on 
HUMAN LIBERTY, will ſee that he had not the 
cleareſt and preciſeſt notions. In fact, Eraſmus 
himſelf was well aware of his unfitneſs for this 
buſineſs, and, in a letter to the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ingenuouſly owns, that he was not on his own 

round while writing on the Freedom of the Will“. 

nd, in another letter to a friend, he goes ſo far as 


to ſay, But, to confeſs the truth, we have loſt 


Free Will. There my mind dictated one thing, 
and my pen wrote another,” This is undoubtedly 
an incautious expreſſion; and it has been produced 


as a proof of the inſincerity of Eraſmus in his 


diſpute 
Feauſobre V. 132. and Jortin 33. 
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diſpute with Luther“. It ſeems, however, uncan- 
tid to conſtrue 'the preceding declaration of the 
author of Diatribe ſo much to his diſadvantage, as to 
ſuppoſe that he wrote againſt his conſcience on that 
occaſion ; Eſpecially as it is the conſtant ſtrain. of his 
letters about that time, that he had written the 
Diatribe againſt Luther very utwillingly, yet very 
lincerely. To Melancthon, on the ſubject of the 
Diatribe, he writes, I have handled the points in 


diſpute with the greateſt poſſible moderation, yet 


not in any way contrary to my real opinion; though 
| am ready to give that up, as ſoon as any one ſhall 
convince me that a different opinion 1s nearer the 
truth+,” To his friend Henry Stromer he de- 
ſcribes the ſtate of his mind as follows: I who 
have ſpent all my time among the Mules, am now 
compelled to engage in this bloody conteſt. It 
could not be otherwiſe. There was a cry that 
Eraſmus and Luther had agreed to preſerve mutual 
filence, Then I dared no longer to diſappoint the 
expectation of the Princes. Add, that the Luther- 


ans provoked and threatened me, inſomuch that my 


ſlence would have been attributed to fear. The 
die is caſt, yet ſo, that I have not written a ſingle 
word on Free Will contrary to my real ſentiments, 


There are many of my countrymen who favour 


Luther; but if I had foreſeen that this new goſpel. 
would have given riſe to ſuch a ſer of brawlers, 
I would have been an avowed enemy of the whole 
ation from the very beginning.” 


In the fame letter he declares that he had ceaſed 


to be a free agent from the moment that he had 
publiſhed a book upon Free Will; and that he had 
wiſhed to have remained a mere ſpectator of the new 
ſcenes, not from any backwardneſs to ſupport the 


church to the utmoſt, but becauſe the eccleſiaſtical 


differences 
* Jortin, 4x3; Seek. 310; and Ep. 985. 5 Eg: Na. 
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differences were about paradoxical propoſitions, 
« The Chriſtian world,” he faid, was become ſo 
exceſſively corrupt, that even if he had thought 

very ill of Luther, he almoſt judged him to be 3 
neceſſary evil; and that, therefore, to take him away 
was to take away what was beſt in the preſent cir. 
cumſtances.” But now at Bafil, ſays he, «the 
novel goſpel has produced a quite new race of 
men, who are ohſtinate, impudent, and abuſiye; 
who are cheats, liars, and hypoerites ; they quarrel 
among one another; they are diſobliging and 
troubleſome to the laſt degree; they are ſeditious, 
and wild; they brawl and jangle; and, in ſhort, are 
fo diſagreeable to me, that if I Knew of any town 
perfectly free from them, I would certainly go and 
live there*®,” | 1 

This is one of the numerous paſſages in the 
* of the author of Diatribe which prove 

w poſſible it is for a man ſo far to bridle his 
bad paſſions, as to write on ſome occaſions with 
extraordinary mildneſs and diffidence, and yet at 
the ſame time overflow internally with a bitter and 
acrimonious ſpirit.— It appears there was no need 
of Luther's ſevere animadverſions to excite the 
enmity of Eraſmus. againſt the reformers. His 
treatiſe, however, on the Bondage of the Will, cer- 
tainly had the effect of rendering his hoſtilities, ever 
after, more open and irreconcileable. - 

In general, Luther's ſtyle in Latin is far from 
being correct or poliſhed; but, on this occaſion, he 
had taken ſo much pains, as to make Eraſmus 
believe he had been aſſiſted by his learned friends, 
and eſpecially by Melancthon. He admits, as we 
obſerved before, that his performance is an elaborate 


work, compoſed with the greateſt care; at ihe 
fame time, he pronounces it \ virulent, ſcurrilous, 


* Ep. 835. 
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and malicious, and ſuch as no man would have 
written againſt a Turk. All the learning,” ſays 
he, „ and all the abuſe, which the church of 
Wittemberg could produce, is in this book. 
Never did 'Luther rage againſt any one more like 
2 madman. It is a large volume, and has been 
tranſlated. into German, for the purpoſe of exaſpe- 
rating plowmen, coblers, and weavers, inſt 
men. What is become of the pacific Eraſmus ? 
compelled to turn gladiator in his old age, and, 
what is worſe, compelled to fight wild beaſts.” 
Thus' it appears that this elegant ſcholar could 
ſometimes uſe hard words, as well as Luther; and 
though it 1s very true that the latter, in his replys 
treated him with a mixture of compliment, praiſe, 


ſcorn, inſult, ridicule, and invective, - and all witli- 


out much ceremony, the diſcerning Reader may be 
allowed to doubt, whether Eraſmus, in his heart, 
was not more provoked at the excellencies of his 
adverfary's compoſition, than at any abuſe which 
it contained, | 

He may doubt, alſo, whether Eraſmus would 
be more pleaſed upon finding afterwards that 
Melancthon had not joined Luther in his attack 
upon the Diatribe, or vexed to ſee that Luther, 
without that affiſtance, was able to furniſh fo finiſhed 
a reply. -MelanCthon, both in letters to his own 
particular friend Camerarius, and to Eraſmus him- 
ſelf, denies the charge. To the former be ſays, 
« I do not in the leaſt merit the heavy charge he 
lays upon me; but I have reſolved to ſtifle the 
affront.” To the latter he acknowledges his 
obligations, and exhorts Eraſmus never to give way 
to ſuch unfriendly ſuſpicions of him, as were = * 

| | ou 


* I, Hyper. 1305. 
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found in the firſt part of his Hyperaſpiſtes.— In 
effect, this letter diſplays a little of the timid 


' trimming temper of Melancthon, which nary. 


RALLY reſembled in ſome degree that of Exaſmus 
himſelf; but — religious principles were lively 
and efficient in the former. To Camerarius he 
begins his letter thus: © Did you ever read a 
more. bitter publication than this of Eraſmus?” 
He calls it Hyperaſpiſtes, but * it is abſolutely 
aſpis,” that is, a waſp#. N e 

Hut that, which more than all the reſt demonſtrates 
the exceſſive irritation of the mind of Eraſmus, is a 
letter to John the new Elector of Saxony; in which 
he begs that Luther may be puniſhed, or at leaſt 
admoniſhed, for having charged him with holding 
atheiſtieal or Epicurean opinions. The MS. s 
among the Archives of Weimar, ſubſcribed in the 
hand-writing of Eraſmus; thus: I, Eraſmus of 
Rotterdam, the moſt devoted ſervant of your moſt 
ſerene Electoral highneſs, have ſubſcribed this with 


my own hand.” It is ſaid to abound with an 


incredible bitterneſs againſt Luther, whom the 
author repreſents as having . injured his reputa- 
tion, by propagating criminal falſehoods.— Among 
the ſame papers at Weimar, there is a letter of 
Luther's, which ſhould ſeem to have been written 
to the Elector on that occaſion, to the following 
effect: That to himſelf and his colleagues it did 


not ſeem wiſe ſor the Elector to intermeddle with 


a buſineſs which was purely eccleſiaſtical, and in 
which he neither could be, nor wiſhed to be, the 
judge; and that it was the duty of Eraſmus to give 


him no trouble about it. That, moreover, it the 


queſtion was really of a political nat ure, it required 
the judgment of a greater-tribunal than that of ac) 
| prince 
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prince whatever, and therefore Eraſmus ought to 
have addreſſed the whole world in general. And, 
laſtly, That it was unjuſt to puniſh any perſon 
upon the accuſation of a private letter; that an 
ation ought to be inſtituted, the forms of law 
obſerved, and an opportunity of defence afforded#.” 
. » » One may well aſk, Where is now the 
mild and gentle ſpirit of Eraſmus, who ſo con- 
ſtantly boaſts of having difſuaded princes and pre- 
lates from uſing cruelty and perſecution ? | 

The author of Hyperaſpiſtes, at the time of 
writing his book, was not in a temper to throw 
much light upon ſo difficult a ſubject as that of 
the Freedom of the human Will. —Pride, anger, 
and chagrin, may give riſe te ſevere and ſatyrical 
criticiſms, and even quicken the penetration, but 
never ſtrengthen the judgment. 

Eraſmus informs us of his reaſons for proceeding 
to write a ſecond book of the Hyperaſpiſtes. The 
moderation of his Diatribe was conſtrued by ſome 
into a colluſion wth Luther. They ſaid he had 

red his adverſary, and they called him timid and 

igid. Even after his fkirmiſh in the firſt book of 
Hyperaſpiſtes, there were perſons who ftill termed 
the controverſy a collufion. © Then his friends,” 
he added, preſſed him with having promiſed to 
deen: and his enemies boaſted that he had been 
en,” | | | | | | 

From this account of Erafmus himſelf, we can- 
not be much at a loſs to comprehend what were the 
prevailing ſentiments of mankind in his own time, 
relpeting the ſucceſs of his pen, in the attempt 
tolower the reputation of Luthert.—Obſerve, what 


an indirect tribute of praiſe he unawares pays to his 


adverſary, in the very firſt page of his ſecond book 
of Hyperaſpiſtes, 5 In what remains,” ſays he, 2 
4 U 
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ſhall be leſs interrupted by his calumny and abuſe: - 


not that Luther can ever forget himſelf, but becauſe 
THE DENSITY OF HIS ARGUMENTATION, and 
HIS NUMEROUS TESTIMONIES FROM SCRIPTURE, 
did not allow him ſo free a field for ſcurrilous 
language.” 

In regard to the Diatribe, it is rather hiſtorical 
than argumentative; and though in general ex- 
.tremely moderate and inoffenſive, yet, in ſome 
places, the writer bites ſo hard, that even Melanc- 
thon ventured to reprove him gently on that 
account®. . | 

In the Hyperaſpiſtes, the author accuſes his 
adverſary repeatedly of ſavageneſs, impudence, 
lying, and blaſphemy. Strange! that a man who 
profeſſed to dislike ſo very much the aſperities of 
Luther, ſhould abound in language of this ſort! 
Let us hear him in a ſingle — “Luther 
promiſes himſelf a — reputation with poſt- 
erity: whereas I am rather inclined to propheſy 
that no name under the ſun will ever be held in 
greater execration than the name of Luther. 
The beginnings of the miſchief he has done we haye 
already feen in the Ruſtic War.“ A notable 
inſtance this of the mildneſs and candour of Eral- 
mus?! Yet, notwithſtanding all this bitterneſs and 
acrimony, it is ſufficiently plain, from many parts 
of his writings, that he by no means thought fo 
ill of Luther as one might conclude from ſuch 
paſſionate expreſſions as theſe, I will ſelect a paſſage 
from his letter to the biſhop of Lingen. I am 
ſurpriſed to obſerve in Luther two diſtinct charac- 
ters. Some of his writings appear to breathe the 
ſpirit of an Apoſtle: again, in ſcurrility and abuſewho 
ever equalled him 7 And it ſhould n 

that 
„ Perplacuit tua moderatio, tametſi alicubi nigrum ſalen 


adſ is.” Ep. 821. 
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that Eraſmus, in this very letter, is giving an ac- 
count of Luther's anſwer to his Diatribe. 

The firſt book is a baſty and paſſionate effuſion, 
in which Eraſmus reproaches Luther, times almoſt 
without number, for having abuſed and calumniated 
him in his reply to the Diatribe. The ſecond 
book is abundantly more elaborate; and it is here 
that Eraſmus exerted his utmoſt ſtrength. Jn the 
Diatribe he was not a hearty combatant. He 
e x to Melancthon for appearing in the field 

Luther in that inſtance, and accounts for 
the ſtep from the peculiar circumſtances in which 
he found bimſelf entangled; and, if I miſtake not, 
he would have been delighted if the affair had 


ended there, without any anſwer from Luther. In 


writing the firſt book of Hyperaſpiſtes, he had no 
time to think; but, in the ſecond, he was completely 
unfettered, and completely in earneſt; and if he 
had been able, he would, without the leaſt mercy, 
* trampled on Luther, and ground him to 
er. | 

This ſecond book is very long, and very tedious ; 
but, as it appears to me, the tediouſneſs, of which 
every Reader muſt complain, is not owing ſo much 
tothe length of the performance, as to the confu- 


ſion which pervades it throughout. The Writer is 


kept ſufficiently alive, amidſt great prolixity, by the 
unceaſing irritation of his hoſtility and reſentment; 
but the Reader is fatigued and bewildered, by bein 

led through obſcure paths one after another, — 
never arriving at any diftin& and ſatisfactory con- 
clufion, A cloſe attention of the mind to a long 
ſeries of confuſed and jumbled propoſitions, wearies 
the intellect, as infallibly, as a continued exertion 


in looking at objects difficult to be diſtinguiſhed 
exhauſts the powers of the moſt perfect organs of 


yifion, 
It 
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It is agreed, that on the ſubject of the Freedom 
of the Will, there are parts of the inquiry abſolutely 
beyond all human comprehenſion. On theſe 
Luther ſcarcely touches, owning at once their 
difficulty. But not ſo Eraſmus: and this is a fe- 


markable diſtinction between the two writers. 


Moreover, there is in Eraſmus an oſtentatious 
affectation of a ſuperiority of ſcholaſtic knowledge, 


at the very time that he affects to dislike and 


deſpiſe it. For example, I have either no eyes, 
ſays he, or Luther does not underfland the 
difference between a neceſſity of a conſequence, 
and a neceſſary conſequence.” And then, after 


having, with much parade, expoſed, as he thinks, 


Luther's ignorance of the ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, and 
alſo having ſhewn—what nobody ever can ſhew— 
the manner by which the preſcience of God may be 
conſiſtent with the contingency of events, he con- 
temptuouſly cancludes thus: *I was converſant, 
when a boy, with theſe logical ſubtiltjes, though 
I neither liked, nor had much talent for them; but 
I had almoſt forgotten what I had learnt, and for 


that reaſon I did not much trouble the Reader about 


ſuch things in my Diatribe. On the other hand, 


Luther, who has ſpent a great part af his life in 


theſe inquiries, never reaſoned leſs to the purpoſe, 
or more like a madman, than in the uſe which he 


has made of this fort of knowledge 5 


J. SczrrieisM or ExAs Mus. 


Luther, in various parts of his Box DA CE 0P THE 
Wilt, had more than infinuated, that Eraſmus 
was unſound, nat only in ſome of the great articles 
of the Chriſtian ſaith, but even in the ln 
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truths of Natural Religion, Eraſmus took fire at 
this, and repeatedly declared the accuſation to be 
the greateſt of all poſſible calumnies. In par- 
ticular, at the concluſion of the firſt book of his 
Hyperaſpiſtes, he makes a declaration, with all 
imaginary ſolemnity, of his moſt entire and ſincere 
faith in God and the Holy Scriptures, —However, 


as this great and learned man certainly ſtands 


in the early hiſtory of the Reformation as a very 
prominent character, it will be proper, before 
we conclude: this detail, to lay briefly before the 
Reader, from his own writings, as well as from 
thoſe of others; ſome additional teſtimonies, which 
have had weight with many orthodox divines, in 
inducing them to deny the ſoundneſs, and to ſuſpect 
the ſincerity, of this eminent ſcholar. And here 


I would again ſuggeſt, what the diſcerning Reader 


cannot but already have collected from the intima- 
tions diſperſed throughout this narrative, that the 
diſpute between Luther and Eraſmus is in reality 
not ſo much about the nature of human liberty, 


as the true Scriptural doctrine of Original Sin, and 


the efficacy of Divine Grace. Theſe are properly 
the fundamental points of diſcuſſion; and it is only 
indirectly, and as it were by conſequence, that the 
nature of the human Will becomes an object of 
inquiry. — This ſingle obſervation is the key to 


a night underſtanding of many things which are 


advanced on both ſides in this controverſy. | 
1. In his Diatribe, Eraſmus, with great coolneſs 
and deliberation, ſpeaks of the Lutheran, and other 
divines of the ſame claſs, in the following terms. 
They exaggerate Original Sin to ſuch a prodigious 
degree, as to maintain, that men by nature can 
do nothing but expreſs their ignorance and hatred 
of God; and that the works even of a juſtified 
man are finful, Moreover, that propenſity to 


eyil, 
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evil, which is derived from our firſt parents, they 
confider both as a finful and an invincible pro. 
penfity. They appear to me, in deſcribing 
ſalvation as all of Grace without works, to narrow 
the mercy of God in one way, while they extend 
it in another; as if a hoſt ſhould furniſh his gueſts 
with a ſlender dinner, for the purpoſe of making 
a ſplendid ſhow at ſupper; or as painters, who caſt 
a ſhade over ſome objects, with an intention to 
make others look-bright. Further, when, accord. 
ing to them, God lays on men the heavy load of 
ſo many commandments, which have no other 
effect but to make them hate him, and increaſe 
their own condemnation ;——what is this, but to 
repreſent the Deity as more cruel than the tyrant 
Dionyſius, who firſt enacted many laws which 
he foreſaw would probably be broken, and then 
connived at the defaulters for a time; and when 
almoſt all his ſubje&s were become obnoxious to 
his penalties, began at length to infli&& his 
puniſhments “? | 8 
2. In the Hyperaſpiſtes, on the ſame ſubject of 
Original Sin, he exprefles. himſelf thus. have 
ſhown that Paul, when he fays we are children of 
wrath, may be underſtood to ſpeak not of men's 
condition by nature, but of the depraved ſtate of 
their morals, into which they have voluntarily 
brought themſelves. But grant that all men are 
children of wrath: ſtill, it will not follow that fin 
a minates to ſuch a d as to have left no 
ſeeds of piety and virtue in mankind. Even in 
brute · animals we perceive ſome marks of goodneſs. 
Doves and turtles are chaſte in their connexions: 
elephants are modeſt and religious: dogs are 
grateful: apes are pious towards their young; and 
bees and ants exhibit a political economy. 1 
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all men allow that they have derived from their 
firſt parents a propenſity to ſin, yet not in the ſame 

ee. Who goes fo far ever as to charge with 
impiety, either infants, or even boys of a good 
diſpoſition, that have not yet been ſpoiled by inter- 
courſe with the world? Every fault does not 
amount to impiety : even baptiſm does not en- 
tirely take away the propenſity to fin; it only 
lefſens it “.. 

3. How far Luther was juſtified in repreſenting 
the author of Diatribe as in reality a favourer of 
the ſentiments of Lucian, Epicurus, and Porpliyry, 
thoſe will be the beſt judges who are moſt 
acquainted with the circumſtances of the life of 
Eraſmus, and the contents of his voluminous 
writings. From theſe, many paſſages may cer- 


' rainly be uced, which prove that at leaſt his 


religious faith was extremely looſe and deſultory, 
and his profeſſion of certain doctrines the effect of 
cuſtom and convenience, rather than of judgment 
and deciſion. Even in his controverſy with Luther, 
he ſeruples not to admit that the point in diſpute 
between them was not very near his heart: If“ 
ſays he, you had overcome my Diatribe with 
ſtrong arguments, you would not have offended 
me in the ſmalleſt degree; nay, you might perhaps 
have drawn me over to your opinion; for my mind 
is not ſo very averſe to your ſentiment, provided 
the ſchools only, and not the dogmas of the 
church alſo, ſtood in the way t.“ [0 26s 
There is a ſhort epiſtle of Eraſmus, written 


in anuary 1 $253 to the very learned and excellent 


Reformer mpadius, which throws more 
light on the real character and the ſecret motives of 


the writer, than many hundreds of pages from his 


voluminous: publications. Eraſmus and Ecolam- 


padius had profeſſed a regard for each other; and 


| the 
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the former, it ſeems, had cautioned the latter not 
to injure the reputation of Eraſmus by repreſenting 
him as connected with the Reformers.— Nom, 
Ecolampadius, in a preface to his Commentary 
on Iſaiah, happened to uſe the expreſſion Ovz 
GREAT ERASMUS®, This was a mighty offence; 
as leading to a ſuſpicion that he and Eraſmus were 
of the ſame opinion, He. tells Ecolampadius 
plainly, that he would rather have been 11 treated 
by him, than brought forward. in this way, as 
a friend of his party. His letter begins in this 
ſtrain: ** I pretend not to paſs ſentence on you; 
I leave that to the Lord; to whom ye muſt ſtand 
or fall. But this I reflect upon; namely, What do 


ſeveral great men think of you? the Emperor, the 


Pope, Ferdinand, the king of England, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Cardinal Wolſey, and many others, 
| whoſe authority it is not ſafe for me to contemn, 
neither is it prudent to deſpiſe their favour? You 
know very well there are ſome who look upon you 
Reformers as herefiarchs and ſchiſmatics. Now, 
what will ſuch perſons ſay, upon reading in your 
Preface: the words, ff 0uR GREAT 'ERasMus?” 
Will not-the conſequence be, that the dangerous 
| ſuſpicions of powerful princes: or implacable ene- 
mies, who had begun to think a little better of me 
fince the publication of my Diatribe, will be all 
revived ?” e | 

The biographer and great admirer of Eraſmus 
was much ſhocked with this letter +. Indeed, we 
here learn the reaſon why Eraſmus was always ſo 
much provoked at the Reformers, whenever they 
intimated that his conduct was influenced by the 
fear of loſing his penſions, or, in general, the 

ronage of the great. From his own mouth he 
is convicted of the charge. In ſecret, he honoured 
and valued Ecolampadius;. but dreaded to be 


commend 
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commended by him. And wherefore? Leſt he 
ſhould thereby offend thoſe very perſons whom he 
deſpiſed in his heart. —What a wretched ſtate of 
Bondage | | 
Eraſmus appears to have been under the in- 
fluence of the ſame timid worldly ſpirit, ſoon after 
he had received from Luther that very animated 
letter, mentioned in page 85 5, which conſtrained him 
to confeſs to his friend Pirckeimer, that * Martin 
Luther had written to him in a ftrain ſafficieatly 
civil, but that he did not dare to anſwer him with 
equal civility, on account of his calumniators,” He See this 
adds, However, I did give him a ſhort anſwer “.“ anfver gf. 
But there is another letter of Eraſmus to the *'** 
fame friend, which one cannot read without 
aſtoniſhment. ** I never maintained,” ſays he, 
« that the opinion of Ecolampadius on the 
Euchariſt was by far the ſoundeſt. It is true, | 
that among ſome friends I went ſo far as to ſay 
that I could adopt that ſentiment, if the authority 
of the church had approved it; but I added, that 
| could by no means diffent from the church. 
By the church, I mean the conſent of the body 
of Chriſtian people. I know not how the hypocrites, 
whom you ſpeak of, have repreſented my words. 
For my part, I certainly ſpake ſincerely; nor have | 
| ever doubted of the truth of the Euchariſt. ; 
What weight the authority of the church may 
have with others, I cannot ſay; but with me it ' 
weighs ſo much, that I could be of the fame j 
opinion with the Arians and Pelagians, if the 
church had ſupported their doctrines. It is not 
that the words of Chrift' are not to me ſufficient ; 
but no one ſhould be ſurpriſed if I follow the inter- 
pretation of the church, upon. whoſe authority 
my belief of the Canonical Scriptures is founded, 
| We Others, 
Ep. 803, to Bilib. Pirckeimer, a Counſellor of Charles v. 
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Others, perhaps, may have more genius and more 
courage than I have: but there is nothing in which 
I acquieſce more ſecurely than in the deciſive judg. 
ment of the church. Or REASONINGS AND Af. 


-GUMENTS THERE IS NO END.” 


This language, as it certainly needs no comment, 


ſo neither does it need much addition to be made 
to it, to ſhow the real character of the writer &. It 
is this ſort of language, repeatedly made ule of, 
which has induced both many Proteſtants and many 


Roman-catholics to confider this eminent ſcholar 
either as a ſceptic or a diſſembler; notwithſtanding 


his re- iterated complaints of being calumniated, and 
bis ſolemn declarations of the ſoundneſs of his 


8. O Tnopoxx oF LUTHER COMPARED WITH 
THE SCEPTICISM OF ERASMUS. 


The curioſity of a merely ſpeculative ſtudent of 
hiſtory may be much gratified in examining ſo 
extraordinary a character as that of Erafmus ; but 
a fincere and zealous Chriſtian will turn with 


_ pleaſure from this ambiguous and verſatile genius, 


to contemplate the contraſt, which his honeſt 
adverſary affords to the mind weary and diſguſted 
with multiplied inſtances of infincerity and tergi- 

2 N verſation. 


1 Ep. To29, and 941. 4 

Eraſmus, in a letter to Pet. Darbicias, ſpeaks in the higheſt terms 
of Ecolampadius's book; ſaying, “ It is ſo accurately written, 
and contains ſo many arguments and teſtimonies, that it might 
deceive the very elect. Ep. 894.—We have already, in the Note 
to p. 825, referred to Eraſmus's expoſtulations with the German 
reformer Conrad Pelican. They are contained in three letters, 
which ſhow the writer to. have bee very much out of humour 


with this reformer. He gives. an account of a converſation they 
had had together, and accuſes Pelican of grievouſly miſrepreſenting 
what had paſſed. —963.—966. He appears alſo, by letter to a Poliſh 
baron, to have ſuſpected Pelican of having informed Luther of that 
con 917. 1 b - 


as 
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| yerſation. Luther's opinions never fit looſe on his 


mind; they are always near his heart; and, whatever 
may be his faults of exceſſive vehemence or aſperity, 
he is perfectly free from fickleneſs and indifference. 
The inexhauſtible levity of Eraſmus ſeems to have 
been peculiarly offenſive to Luther. I could 
wiſh,” ſays he, in a letter to Amſdorf, © that the 
writings of Eraſmus were entirely exploded from 
our ſchools : for even if they were not hurtful, 
they could do no good. It is not expedient to 
accuſtom Chriſtian youths to the diction of Eraſ- 
mus. From him they will never Jearn to ſpeak 
or think ſeriouſly and gravely on any ſubject what- 
ever; but only, like a jackdaw, to 4 and laugh at 
every. body, and play the part of a fool. By this 
levity and this vanity their minds will become 
gradually fo much diſuſed to religion, that they 
will at length dislike it, and become abſolutely 
profane &.“ | 

In the ſame letter he obſerves, © that he thinks 
it more advifeable not to anſwer Eraſmus in future. 
For his own ſake however,” he adds, © I will leave 
on record my deciſive teſtimony, which will acquit 
him of a charge which he complains of as moſt 
miſerably diſtreſſing to his mind; namely, that 
he is reckoned a Lutheran. Now, Iam a moſt ſure 
and faithful witneſs that he is till the ſame Eraſmus 
only, and no Lutheran.—Chriſt lives; and it is my 
buſineſs ro defend him againſt his enemies: and 
thoſe do HIM great injury who accuſe Eraſmus of 
being a Lutheran,” | 

No- circumſtance in this conteſt with Luther 
proved fo vexatious and even galling to the mind 
of Eraſmus, as the deciſive and ayowed judgment 
of Melandhon. Every tongue confeſſed the 


TALENTS, the LEARNING, the MODERATION of 


Melancthon. 
„ Op. Luth. Witt. II. 491. 
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Melanthon. To complain therefore of the heat 
and aſperity of Luther, appeared but a feeble con- 
futation of the doctrines which Melancthon approved 
and defended. For, in the firſt place, all men of 
ſober reflection could eaſily ſeparate the ſubſtance 
of an article of faith from the warmth of the 
polemical language by which it might happen to be 
ſupported; and, ſecondly, even the multitude, whoſe 
ſentiments are generally directed, in the main, by the 
opinion and authority of others, oppoſed in this 
inſtance the reputation of MelanQhon to that of 
Eraſmus, aided by an impreſſion on their minds of 
the indiſputable - ſuperiority of the former in reli- 
gious knowledge, in the integrity of his life, and in 
the practice of piety, Melancthon addreſſed Eraf- 
mus in the following ſtrain: ** You ſeem out 
.of humour with the cauſe of religion, on account 
of the faults of certain individuals. Luther is of 
a a very different ſtamp from theſe. The proofs 
are decifive: for, to ſay nothing of his contro- 
verſy with the Roman pontiff, his ſition at 
this moment to a novel faction of ſanguinaty 
teachers *, at great hazard of his life, ſhows 
how thoroughly he dislikes ambition, cruelty, 
and rebellion. For my .part, I cannot, with 
a a ſafe conſcience, condemn Luther's ſentiments, 
however I may be charged with folly or ſuper- 
ſtition: That does not weigh with me. — Let 
I would oppoſe them earneſtly, if the Scriptures 
were on the other ſide. But moſt affuredly I ſhall 
never change my ſentiments from a regard to 
human authority, nor the dread of diſgrace. The 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion of Free Will may prove 
uſeful ro many, It will be your duty, my Eraſmus, 
to be very cautious not to bring ſtill greater odium 
upon the cauſe which the holy - Scriptures ſo 
| | evidently 


* The Prophets, together with the-Ruſtics. 
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evidently favour. Moreover, as you have not yer 


condemned it, beware, leſt, in attacking it with 


vehemence, you ſhould wound your own con- 
ſcience®,” 

Theſe ſentiments and declarations do great 
honour to Melancthon, eſpecially as they are the 
ſubſtance of his reply to a long and very artful 
complimentary letter, written to him by Eraſmus 
only a few weeks before. Eraſmus had then juſt 
publiſhed his Diatribe, and was evidently trembling 
for the conſequences.—“ If Wittemberg,” ſays he, 
«had not been ſo far off, I would have gone there 
for a few days, on purpoſe to communicate with 
you and Luther. I have read all vou common 
?LACES or theological propoſitions ; and I both love 
and admire, more than ever, your candid and happy 
genius; though I did ſtumble at ſome points, on 
which I ſhould be glad to converſe with you?. 
Then, after relating how ill he had been uſed by 
many of the reformers, and had had the nick-name 
of Balaam given to him ; alſo what good advice he 
had given to the Pope Adrian, and refuſed both 
money and a deanery offered to him by that pontiff, 


| he whiſpers into the ear of Melan&hon theſe words: 


„Cardinal Campeggio, a man certainly of ſingular 
humanity, ſent one of his agents to treat with me 
on many ſubjects, and, among other things, on the 
expedience of removing you to ſome other place. 
My anſwer was, that I moſt fincerely wiſhed ſuch 
a genius as yours to be perfectly free from all theſe 
contentions, but that I deſpaired of your recanta- 
tion,—1 open this ſecret to you, in the entire con- 

601 © W | fidence, 


* Ep. 821. | 
+ Jortin o that his whole conduct ſhows. he had no 
thoughts of paying ch a viſit; and that theſe were mere compli- 
ments, to pacify Melancthon and Luther. 340. 
I This is the very book to which Luther refers, page 859, when 
de ſpeaks of MelanQhon's invincible theological tracts. 
Vor. IV. MMM 
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fidence that you will be candid enough not to 
divulge it among the wicked ones “.“ Melan&ibon 
condeſcended to take no further notice of this bait, 
than barely that Eraſmus might depend on his 
good faith in whatever he ſhould entruſt to his 
ecrecy. 

The reply of Eraſmus is penned in an angry 
ſpirit, though conſiderably bridled, as far as Me. 
lancthon himſelf is perſonally concerned. He tells 


him, he had taken no great pains to induce him to 


forſake the reformers, becauſe he had foreſee nhe 
ſhould loſe his labour, He could have wiſhed 
that a genius, born to improve literature, had 
been dedicated entirely to that ſervice. There 
would ſtill have been no want of actors in the 
8 religious tragedy. He was far from 

eing out of humour with Goſpel-doctrine, but 


| there was a great deal in Luther that offended 


him ; and eſpecially, his diſpoſition to carry every 
thing too far. He had no doubt,” he ſaid, of 


the ſincerity of Melancthon; but he could not ſay 
the ſame of Luther.” He concludes, * If I had 
an opportunity of 8 you, I would 


open my heart to you much more freely. 

The indiſputable inference from all this is, that 
Eraſmus, had it been in his power, would moſt 
gladly have withdrawn from the reformers that 
credit which they derived from the reputation of 
Melancthon, as a co-adjutor poſſeſſed of learning, 
moderation, and integrity. He would have liked 
thoſe excellent men better, either if they had been 
ſtronger as a party, or if they had flattered him 
more, He ſaw many excellencies in them, but 
they were neither courtly nor docile; and as a body 
of men ſyſtematically connected together, he ſup- 
poſed they might ſoon crumble to pieces. On the 
a Bas r s contrary, 

Pp. $20, _ 1 14. 833. 
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contrary, in the exiſting hierarchy, though Eraſmus 
acknowledged there was much to blame, yet he 
judged it both wiſer and ſafer to adhere to a ſyſtem 
in which there was ſo great a preponderancy of 
wealth and power, and which therefore would 
probably in the end prevail.—Add to this, though 
the eccleſiaſtical dignity had lately experienced a 
violent ſhock, yet that very circumſtance had much 
contributed to render the rulers of the church lefs 
haughty-and prefumptuous, and more affable and 
condeſcending, eſpecially toward fuch a character 
as Eraſmus, whom, we have ſeen, they were moſt 
anxious to engage, as a ſupporter of their cauſe, in 
the Lutheran controverſy. Still further: Eraſmus 


not only believed the Roman-catholics to be the 
' ſtronger party, but judged it neceſſary, in his cir- 


cumſtances, to keep on good terms with their 
eccleſiaſtical rulers. Senſible that, by his fatyrical 


publications and free-thinking, he had brought on 


himſelf many enemies among the clergy, he loſt no 
opportunity of ſecuring the good will and protection 
of the pope and his —— Thus; when Clement 
VII. was firſt raiſed to the papal throne, he congra- 
tulated him in the moſt flattering, ſubmiſſive, and 
aftful ſtrain*®, He ſaid, he could not expreſs the 
ſatisfaction it had given him to hear of his advance- 


ment to the popedom. He was preciſely the man, 


who was poſſeſſed of the qualities mental and bodily, 
which the very turbulent times required. He there- 
fore augured ſomething of a new felicity. In regard 
to himſelf, Eraſmus ſaid, he could venture to 
ſwear, with Chriſt as witneſs to his fincerity, that 
if his holineſs did but know how he had been 
ſolicited by great princes, and enticed by his friends, 
to join the Lutheran conſpiracy againſt the Roman 


See; alſo, how he had. been provoked to do the 


{ame 
* Ep. To Clement VII. p. 783. 
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ſame by certain monks and divines, and how he 
ſteadfaſtly he had reſiſted motives of every ſort; he the 
would not think him undeſerving of his protection, the 
but would puniſh the author who had ſo often Bu 
libelled him at Rome in the moſt ſcandalous 
manner*,. This author,” he ſaid, had picked * 
out of his works a number of half ſentences, and col 
moſt impudently miſrepreſented them. Undoubt- | 
edly, if he could have foreſeen the ſectarians of the hay 
preſent day, he would have either ſuppreſſed many fro 
things which he had ſaid, or written the ſame in Ev: 
a different manner. In the later editions he had ag 
left out many things, for the purpoſe of not giving a= 
a handle to ill-diſpoſed perſons ; and would readily tha 
have altered other expreſſions, if any one had given the 
him a friendly hint: On all occaſions he ſubmitted be 
himſelf and his writings to the Roman See; and Jar 
never ſhould oppoſe its determination, even if he tho] 
thought it wrong. For he would ſuffer any thing Pop 
rather than be guilty of ſedition.” ord] 
One cannot but deeply lament how little ſolicitous, hay 
throughout the whole courſe of theſe eccleſiaſtical neil 
diſſenſions, this very eminent ſcholar appears to Let 
have been reſpecting what was true or not true. * 
Indeed, he ſcrupled not to declare to his friend luffe 
Botzem, that though truth was a thing efficacious 1 
and invincible, it ought to be diſpenſed with Evan- perk 
gelical prudence. © For myſelf,” ſays he, I 6 than 
abhor diviſions, and ſo love concord, that [ fear, it be, 
an occaſion preſented itſelf, I ſhould ſooner give up unde 
a part of truth than diſturb the public peace f.“ and 
Eraſmus had dedicated to this ſame friend Bot- to ſh 
zem an elaborate catalogue of all his works; which p T 
he poſitively affirms in a letter, to cardinal _ ta 
e 
the ! 


* Stunica, a Spaniſh divine, who went to Rome, and there 
| +7 ang a book, entitled, The Blaſphemies and Impieties of 
raſmus. See Du Pin, p. 333. 
+ Ep. 739. 
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he would by no means have done, if he had had 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion that he had taken part with 
that faction which the Church had condemned “. 
But the accuſation, he ſays, was unfounded. 


What prodigious anxiety 1s here ſhewn to be 


acquitted of the leaſt imputation of any heretical 
connection | 

In another letter he ſays, What connection 
have I with Luther, or what proſpect of recompence 
from him, that I ſhould joia him in oppoſing 
Evangelical doctrine; or that I ſhould take part 
againſt the Church of Rome, which I believe is 
not different from the true Church Catholic; or 
that I ſhould oppoſe the Roman Pontiff, who is 
the head of the Catholic Church —1I, who ſhould 
be ſorry to reſiſt the biſhop of my own dioceſe ? 


lam not ſo impious as to ſeparate from the Ca- 


tholic Church, nor ſo ungrateful as to diſſent from 
Pope Leo, from whom I have experienced extra- 
ordinary favour and indulgence, Knowingly, I never 
have, nor ever will, teach any erroneous doctrine; 
neither will | take the lead, or join in any tumult. 
Let others affect martyrdom; for my part, I do 
not hold myſelf worthy of that honour.— Do not 
ſuffer any calumnious reports, which you may hear, 
to render me ſuſpected by you: Remain moſt 
perfectly aſſured, that nothing can be more certain, 
than that Eraſmus always has been, and always will 
be, a ſupporter of the Roman See, to which I am 
under the greateſt obligations on many accounts, 
and to whole adverſaries I am particularly ſtudious 
to ſhew my averſion f.“ | 
Thus, when Eraſmus writes to a Cardinal, the 
Papiſts are the Catholic Church; but when he 
writes to a Reformer, as Melancthon, he calls them 
the Popiſh ſect, and obſerves, that he ſhould dis- 
like 
* Ep. 854. + To Card. Campeggio, 6or. 
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like cruelty, even if he were the moſt bigoted 
Papiſt “. | 

This ſpecies of tergiverſation throws an indelible 
ſlain on the memory of this great man; who with 
a firmer temper, and purer religious motives, or in 
ſeaſons of. leſs remptation, might certainly have 
been much happier in his own mind, and abun. 
dantly more uſeful to the community. | 

He talked in the manner above deſcribed, endea. 
vouring to ſteer between the diſſentients, till nobody 
believed him; and till he himfelf would have been 
puzzled, I conceive, to have written a clear account 
of his own faith.—Yet, in one reſpect, he was moſt 
eminently qualified for the part which he had 
choſen to act: No man that ever lived, perhaps, 
poſſeſſed a ſuperior neatneſs of expreſſion, or a more 
maſterly flexibility of language, when reducing to 
practice all the various arts of ambiguity and 
evaſion. ; | 

It has been confidently aſſerted, that Luther, 
notwithſtanding the high eſtimation in which he 
held his treatiſe on the Bondage of the Will J, de- 
parted afterwards from the ſentiments maintained 
in that treatiſe, and embraced others leſs rigid, and 
leſs offenſive to common ſenſe and the ordinary 
feelings of mankind, —A diligent and careful ex- 
amination of this matter has convinced me, that 
there 1s no foundation for this opinion; certainly 


none in that paſſage of his Commentary on Geneſis, 


chap. xxvi., which has been produced in proof.— 
It may, however, be not improbable, that experience 
had taught Luther, in the latter part of his life, the 
expediency of beirig more careful to guard the pure 
cloctrines of the Goſpel againſt the abuſes to which 
they are expoſed from “ curious and carnal perſons 

| | g lacking 
+ * To Melancth. 820, „Si Papiſticæ ſectæ eſſem addictiſſimus. 

+ See page 858, and alſo the note (J) and Scultet. 34. 
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lacking the Spirit of Chriſt.” So in his Commen- 
tary on Geneſis, treating of the doctrine of Predeſ- 
tination, he makes the uſual diſtinction between 


the ſecretand the revealed will of God, and obſerves, 
that that will of God 1s to be followed which we - 


have expreſsly declared to us by the miniſtry of 
the word of God . © I am the more deſirous,” 
ſays he, to ſtate this accurately, becauſe I know 
that after my death many will make a bad uſe of 
what I have written, and thereby eſtabliſh their 
erroneous and wild fancies of every kind. To be 
brief, they will take no notice of my repeated 
cautions, and will lay hold only of what I may 
have dropped concerning the ſecret will of God. 
Remember, then, what I now ſay; that with that 
ſecret will- ye have nothing to do. - - If you 
ſhall hear the call of Jeſus Chriſt, and be baptized 
in his name, and ſhall LovE his word, you may 
aſſuredly reckon yourſelf among the predeſtinated, 
and haye no doubt of your ſalvation 1.“ How 
completely do theſe 1deas accord with the ſpirit of 
our ſeventeenth article! 

Itis abundantly evidentthatLuther is here pleading 
againſt the abuſe of the doctrine of the Divine pre- 
ſcience and predeſtination. For even perſons of rank 
and diſtinction, he ſaid, would talk in this wicked 
manner; namely, If I am predeſtinated to be 
layed, then I ſhall be ſaved, whether 1 do good or 
evil. But if not, 1 ſhall be condemacd without 
any regard to my works,” Now if this be true, 
he contended, there would be no uſe in all that 
Chriſt had done for the ſalvation of mankind ; 
no uſe in his incarnation, his paſſion, his reſur- 
rection; no uſe in the Prophets, in the Sacraments, 
or in all the ſacred volumes. The argument was 
miſchievous, nay diabolical in its nature, and would 

lead 

See Art. 17, of Church of England. + Luth. Op. VI. 354. 
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lead men either into deſpair or the contempt 
of God and his revelation, They would ſoon ſay 
with the Epicureans, Let us enjoy life, let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. But to all ſuch 
imaginations the antidote was, a true knowledge of 
God and his Chriſt. God is faithful, who hath 
promiſed. It God were not faithful to his pro- 
miles, there would be an end of all our hopes of 
ſalvation, * Thus,” ſays he, „in my treatiſe on 
the Bondage of the Will, and in other places, 
I have obterved that queſtions may be put con- 
cerning the ſecret or the revealed will of God, 
Now we know nothing of God any farther than he 
has been pleaſed to reveal himſelf. Moreover, 
what is above our comprehenſion is nothing to us. 
Deep ſpeculations and pryings into matters not 
revealed can do no good: they ſerve the devibs 
purpoſe, and may prove our utter ruin &.“ 


9. MELANCTHON's JUDGMENT OF THE CONTR0- 
VERSYBETWEEN LUTHER AND ERASMUS. 


In regard to Melancthon's judgment of this 
| controverſy, we have ſeen that Luther appealed to 
his Theological tracts, as containing an invincible 
anſwer to the Diatribe of Eraſmus+: nor can there 
be the ſmalleſt doubt, but that the former edition 
of thoſe tracts maintained the complete inability 
of man, in full as ſtrong terms as Luther himſelf 
on any occaſion had 4 ( that doctrine. 
„The divine predeſtination,” ſaid Melancthon, 
takes away the liberty of man. For both the 
external actions, and the internal thoughts, of all 
created beings whatever, take place agrecably to 


the Divine predeſtination. The judgment of 
a carnal man reſiſts this ſentiment; but a man of 


ſpiritual 
Luth. Op. VI. 353. Alſo Scultet. 34. + See page 859- 
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ſpiritual underſtanding approves it. Moreover, the 


mind wnich is deeply affected with a ſenſe of the 
Divine predeterminations will always have the 
profoundeſt reverence for God, as well as the moſt 
Ready dependence on him “.“ 

Some alterations in the expreſſions which took 
place in the Jater editions of theſe tracts, have given 
riſe to an opinion that Melancthon, partly moved 
by the arguments of Eraſmus, and partly diſguſted 
with Luther's rigid doctrines of the Will, changed 
his ſentiments on the important ſubje& of the 
Freedom of the human Will t. To aſſiſt our 
judgments in this matter, ſeveral obſervations may 
be made. And firſt, Melancthon, in a letter to 
Eraſmus himſelf, written more than three years 
after the publication of the Diatribe, and more than 
two years after the publication of Luther's anſwer, 
and, laſtly, after he had read both the firſt and the 
ſecond part of the Hyperaſpiſtes, very clearly inti- 
mates that he ſtill continued in the ſame ſentiments 
with Luther. For he ſays, Though I am ww 
THE HABIT OF SPEAKING OUT WHAT I THINK 
OF THE CONTROVERSY Which you have had with 
Luther, yet I never loved him to ſuch a degree as 
to wiſh to increaſe his vehemence in a diſpute. 
I wiſh this bitter conteſt between you had not 
happened.—Perhaps he has not treated you with 
ſufficient reſpect; but then, on the other hand, you 
have reviled him to an aſtoniſhing degree 1.“ 

Secondly; More than twenty years after the 
date of the laſt mentioned letter, Melancthon writes 
thus in his defence againſt Flacius, who had accuſed 
him of having altered the Proteſtant doctrines. 
«I am till 25 the ſame opinion that I was when 


1 wrote my Theological tracts; a book now in the 


hands of many perſons; and which is, in fa&, 
a ſummary 
* $cultet. 38. + 1d. 37. Alſo Brandt. : Ep. 1074. 
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a ſummary of thoſe doctrines of Luther which had 
been delivered by him in various commentaries and 
in yolumes of ſermons. I ſubmitted every part of 
my-manuſcript to the judgment of our Church, and 
of Luther himſelf; and on many points I conſulted 
him very particularly *.“ 

Thirdly; An attentive reader of the later edi- 
tions of Melancthon's Theological tracts, will ob- 
ſerve that the author has inſerted cautions againſt 
the dangerous Stoical notion of fate and neceſſity; 
and alſo certain diſtinctions reſpecting that degree 
of freedom of will which remains even in fallen 
and unrenewed men, who nevertheleſs, by mere 
nature, do certain external works of the law, and 
alſo exerciſe a diſcretion in regulating their ordinary 
concerns, Luther makes a conceſſion nearly to 
the very ſame purpoſe in his Bondage of the Will t. 
But both theſe eminent reformers are uniformly 
ſteady in aſſerting the great practical doctrine of 
original fin, and the natural enmity of the human 
heart to the holy law of God. In that point,” 
ſays Melancthon expreſsly in his chapter on Free 
Will, „the human will is caprive, AND Nor 
FREE: NEITRER CAN IT DELIVER ITSELF 
FROM THIS-EVEL PROPENSITY, OR FROM DEATH 
ITS CONSEQUENCE. TRISs SAD CONDITION 
THEREFORE SHOULD BE FELT AND OWNED, ix 
ORDER THAT WE MAY HAVE A CLEAR VIEW or 
THE BENEFITS OF CHRIST, WHO-TAKES AWAY 
SIN- AND DEATR |.” 


Fourthly; Though it muſt be owned there are 


ſome paſſages in Melancthon's Theological 7 
4 | t 


* Defenſ. contra Flac. lib. I. Ep. Melan. 133. As the firſt 
edition of Melancthon's Common-places, or Theological tracts, is 
exceedingly ſcarce, I have given in the Appendix. a 9 7 account 

of its contents, ſo far as they relate to the difficult ſubject of the 


Divine decrees. See Appendix, Melancthon's Common-places. 


+ 435 b. 5 I Melancth. De Lib. Arbitrio, 166. b. 
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both in the chapter on Free Will, and on the Cauſe 
of Sin, which appear ſo obſcure and contradictory, 
that they may well give riſe to a degree of doubt 
and heſitation reſpeCting the real ſentiments of the 
writer; yet there exiſts a letter of this good man 
to Calvin himſelf, which, in my judgment, has 
cleared up this point as effectually as a matter of 
this kind admits of illuſtration from hiſtory, © My 
hypotheſis,” ſays Melancthon to Calvin, “is this; 
that God is neither the cauſe of ſin, nor approves 
of ſin. In the next place, I admit a contingency 
in our preſent weak condition of the judgment, that 
the unlearned may know that David ruſhed into 
ſin by his own voluntary act: and I think that the 
ſame David, when he had the Spirit of God, might 
have retained it; and, moreover, that in that 
ſtruggle there was ſome action of the Will. Now 
though theſe points May be ſtated with greater 
ſubtilty, yet this mode of expreſſing them appears 
to me ſuited to practical purpoles. Whenever we fin, 
we ſhould blame our own wills; and not ſet up our- 
ſelves againſt God by ſeeking for the cauſe of ourfin in 
his counſels.” - - - - He then proceeds to ſay, We 
ſhould make the word of God our foundation; and 
not oppoſe the promiſes, but believe them; and 
not ſay, We will believe, as ſoon as we know what 
are the ſecret decrees of God. God helps the 
believer; and it is through his own word that he 
helps effectually.“ — Melancthon concludes with 
theſe remarkable words: © I do not write theſe 
things to you in a dictatorial ſpirit ; it is not for me 
to diftate to ſo very learned a perſon, and ſo very 
well ſkilled in the exerciſes of piety; and indeed 
I am ſatisfied that theſe views OF MINE AGREE 
wrt Yours, but they are ſtated in a ruder or 
leſs refined manner, and are adapted to uſe *.“ 


The 


* Calv. IX. Ep. and Reſponſ. 174. 
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The pious Reader will not be at a loſs to dray 
for himſelf the legitimate concluſion from theſe fas, 
He will ſee, that in the grand Chriſtian article of 
original fin, and the total inability of man, and the 
neceſſity of the renovating grace of Chriſt, Me. 
lancthon was as ſound and as ſteady as Luther 
himſelf; though, perhaps, he did not on all occa- 
ſions graſp his objects with the force and the 
diſtinctneſs of his maſter.—If he had altered his 
ſentiments materially on the Bondage of the Will, 
or, what is the very ſame thing, on the propenſity 
of human nature to evil, it is impoſſible he could 
have written in this manner to a man who enter- 
tained the ſentiments of Calvin: and we are to 
remember, that the letter was written ſo late as the 

r 1543. | | 

Still, there-is nothing in all this inconſiſtent with 
a conſcientious dislike of the fataliſm of the Stoics; 


or a diſapprobation either of certain 3 ex- 


preſſions written many years ago by Melancthon 
himſelf, or of the Stoical tendency of ſome of the 
writings of the divines of Geneva. We may add, 
that the animadyerſions of Melancthon on the 
Calviniſtic divines, in ſome inſtances, does manifeſtly 
reſpe& their bigotry and intolerance, rather than 
any want of orthodoxy in their principles. Thus, 
when he complains to his friend Camerarivs of the 
violence of the conteſts reſpecting the Stoical doc- 
trines of neceſſity, and tells him that a perſon had 
been actually impriſoned: becauſe he diſſented in 
opinion FROM ZENO, we are at no loſs to com- 
prehend why he ſhould have been underſtood by 
ſome perſons to have had his eye on the followers 
of Calvin, and perhaps on Calvin himſelf, and to 
have repreſented them as introducing the heathen 


notions of fate and predeſtination + : nor need we 
| wonder 


IV. Ep. 796. P- 923+ + Melch. Ad. V, Calv. 43 fol. 86. 8vo. 
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wonder that he ſhould have thought proper to 
ſoften, or totally expunge, in his later Theological 
tracts, all expreſſions on the ſubject of predeſti- 
nation, like thoſe mentioned in page 920, which 
certainly are more exceptionable, becauſe leſs 
guarded, and more liable to abuſe than any thing 
advanced by Luther on this difficult article of 
religion. | | 

hen the diligent and impartial ſtudent has well 
conſidered all theſe things, he will ſee what little 
reaſon there is to repreſent Melancthon as having 
greatly disliked Luther's treatiſe on the Bondage of 
the Will, and judged it a dangerous and hurtful 
book, in which every thing is carried too far, and in 
which invincible arms are furniſbed to libertines and 
unbelievers for the rejection of Revelation. As little 
reaſon will he find for the inſinuation, that Me- 
lancthon, in conſequence of this publication of 
Luther, began to ſeparate himſelf from the ſyſtem 
of that great reformer . How careful ought 


hiſtorians to be, in leaving on record conciſe, equivo- 


cal, and incautious remarks, which perhaps at firſt 
were intended to mean but little; but which, after- 
wards having been exaggerated without warrant, 
and often copied by writers ſucceeding one another, 
at length acquire a degree of currency, capable 
of deceiving poſterity, - and this almoſt without 
leaving a poſſibility of detecting the impoſtute. 


The learned biographer of Eraſtnus allows that 
Luther's ſentiments were at bottom the ſame with 


thoſe 


* See Beauſobre III. 258. who, however, allows that there is no 
that Luther himſelf abandoned his ſyſtem, whatever may 

ve been ſaid to the contrary. It is true enough, that in no v 
great length of time after Luther's deceaſe, many of his followers, 
who ſtill preſerved the denomination of Lurzszax, departed 
materially from the (np of their maſter; and I wiſh that in 
Gas it might be found they did not alſo loſe the Spirit of the 
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thoſe of Auguſtine; but that Eraſmus was unac. 
quainted with that circumſtance®, and imagined that 
he was only diſputing againſt Luther, while in reality 
he was as much oppoſing Thomas Aquinas and his 
followers as the Reformer of Wittemberg. The 
fame author tells us, that Luther had learnt his 
notions of fataliſm from Auguſtine, and alfo from 
him had learnt to think ill of the Pelagians ; and 
' moreover, that Luther miſunderſtood and miſapplied 
ſome paſlages in St. Paul's epiſtles, which in thoſe 
days were not ſo fully cleared up as they have 
been ſince +. | 

The intelligent Reader probably knows enough 
of the ſentiments of Jortin to be aware of the man- 
ner in which that author would be diſpoſed to clear 
up certain doctrinal paſſages in the writings of St. 
Paul; and therefore no more need be ſaid on this 
head. The evidence, however, of ſuch a writer and 
ſuch a ſcholar may well deſerve our notice, when 
he ſpeaks poſitively to the following important fad. 

Luther's “favourite doctrine was juſtification 
by faith; and not by works, moral, legal, or 
evangelical : but we muſt do him the — to 
obſerve, that he perpetually inculcated the abſolute 


neceſſity of good works. According to him, a man 


is juſtified only by faith; but he cannot be juſtified 
without works; and where thoſe works are not to 
be found, there is aſſuredly no true faith .“ 


10. HosTILITY oF ERASMUS: HIS APOLOGIES. 


| The publication of the treatiſe on the Bondage 
of the Will produced an inſeparable breach be- 
tween Eraſmus and Luther. Even Beauſobre 
admits, that the former became the irreconcileable 
enemy 


* Jortin, 335, and 403. ＋ Id. 336. 4 Id. 120. 
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enemy of the Lutherans, and loſt no opportunity 
of ſpeaking ill of them. Eraſmus, in one of 
his letters, ſays, Luther has written in ſuch a 
way as to have left no room for friendſhip, and 
yet he thinks he has moſt wonderfully bridled his 
paſſion?.” | 1 
Luther however, with a more Chriſtian ſpirit, 
and with the hope of preventing the miſchief which, 
through the exaſperated pen of Eraſmus, might 
happen either to the Reformation in general, or to 
individuals who were diſpoſed to befriend it, ven- 
tured once more to write a conciliatory letter to the 
man whom he had irritated ſo much by his anſwer 
to the Diattibe. In this letter he confeſſed the 
infirmity of a violent temper, which was apt to 
carry him too far; but, in return, he received 
nothing from Eraſmus but reproaches and reviling 
language. You have written againſt no perſon,” 
ſays he, more ſavagely or more inaliciouſly : 
and I am not ſo much of a child as to be eaſily 
wheedled and cajoled into good humour.” Eraſ- 
mus concludes: his letter thus: I could wiſh you 
a better diſpoſition, unleſs you are mightily pleaſed 
with your own. To me you may wiſh whatever 


you will, only do not wiſh me to have your diſ- 


poſition, unleſs indeed God ſhould change it for 
out.” 
It is painful to ſee to what lengths of calumny 
the reſentment of Eraſmus could carry him, all the 
while profeſſing himſelf to be actuated by pure 
Chriſtian motives. Had he confined the operation 
of his ill humour to Luther only, whoſe treatment 
of him was certainly ſufficiently provoking to a 
proud man accuſtomed to hear little except his 
own praiſes, he would have been much more 
excuſable. But what ſhall we think of ſuch 
| declarations, 


* III, 266. + To Bilibald. 940. t Id. 926. 
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declarations, as, I hate theſe Goſpellers; as for many 
other reaſons, ſo particularly for this, that through 
them literature declines every-where, and is on the 
point of periſhing ; and without letters, what is 
life? They love money and a wife, and care not 
a rulh for any thing elſe. We have been ſtunned 
long enough with the cry of Goſpel, Goſpel, Go- 
ſpel: we want Goſpel-morals*.” The angry 
writer here alludes to thoſe prieſts and monks who 
embraced the Reformation, and, along with that, 
a ſtate of matrimony. 

Eraſmus had ſenſe enough to ſee that the 
Church ſtood in need of reformation : moreover, 
his ſatyrical wit was of infinite uſe, in expoſing 
the immoralities of the clergy, and in lowering 
their credit. But he had neither the courage to 
ſtand forward himſelf as a reformer, nor the 
honeſty to join thoſe who ventured their lives in the 


good cauſe, As long as the ſucceſs of theſe heroes 


med entirely doubtful, he appears to have treated 
them with conſiderable candour and reſpect , and, 
to do him juſtice, always exclaimed againſt at- 
tempts to extirpate them by cruelty and perſecu- 
tion. But, when they were become ſtrong and 
numerous, and could do without his help, his 
pride was ſo deeply wounded, that he conſtantly 
ſhowed himſelf their determined adverſary. . Yet, in 
his oppoſition. to them, he found himſelf miſerably 
fettered by his former and even his preſent con- 
nections, and alſo by many things which, both in 
his letters and his publications, ne had advanced 
in harmony with the ſentiments of the reformers. 
Hence that timidity, double dealing, chagrin, and 
FP retentment, 

+ : Ten. rays Fraſmus, 9 for poor Luther; ſo 


much does the conſpiracy work on all des. The great men 
alſo, eſpecially pope Leo, are irritated againſt him. To Gerard 


Noviom. 577, in the year 1520 
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reſentment, which one laments in the conduct of 
this great man during the latter part of his life. 

We are never, I think, ſo much diſpoſed to be 
out of humour with Eraſmus, as when he appears 
to triumph in the unhappy diffenſions of the firſt 
reſarmers. “ Fight,” ſays he, among yourſelves: 
Zuingle and Ecolampadius againſt Luther and 
Pomeranus ; and again, Balthaſar againſt the for- 
mer; and Farel againſt you. Shall I, at the hazard 
of my life, nay, of my ſalvation, connect myſelf 
with ſuch a diſcordant faction? Whatever miſchief 
happen to you, impute it to yourſelves : I always 
foretold, that no good could come of fuch 
proceedings*,” In another place he ſays, When 
Luther fuſt appeared in this new character, I au- 
gured, but too truly, that matters would come to 
this paſs; but I was not believed. Now, as is the 
caſe with fools, he has learnt by experience to be fo 
moderate in his meaſures, that he almoſt publiſhes 
a recantation+.” And again: © This Gofpel-fever, 
for I choote to call it, begins to remit, and to 
afford a proſpect of returning health What 
comes from Luther now, is of fuch a kind, that 
he ſeems to recant his former do&rines ; and thus 
his very diſciples are out of humour with him, and 
are inclined to call him a heretic and a man 
deſtitute of the ſpirit of the Gofpel, and grown 
crazy by giving way to human reaſonings!! +** | 

What a bad ſpirit manifeſts itſelf in all this 
miſerable miſrepreſentation ll 

It was not unuſual for the Proteſtants to ſelect 
from the writings of Eraſmus, and circulate amo 
the people, ſuch paſſages as favoured themſelves and 
their cauſe. This procedure, while it weakened 
the authority of their adverſary, was apt to inflame 
his reſentment to the higheſt pitch. Gerard 

== | Noviomagyus, 

To Conrad Pelican. 964. f Id. 2237. $ To Sadolrt. 1135. 
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Noviomagus, who had formerly been an intimate of 
'Eraſmus, affords an inſtance of this fort. This 
reformer, diſguſted with the unmanly conduct of 
his friend 1n the buſineſs of religion, expoſed, in 
ſeveral ſmall publications, his inconſtancy and want 
of principle ; and, in particular, charged him with 
having formerly maintained the unlawfulneſs of 
putting heretics to death, 
The aPoLocy of Eraſmus upon this occaſion is 
one of the moſt exceptionable pieces among all his 
voluminous writings. He calls it a letter againſt 
certain profeſſors of the Goſpel falſly ſo named.— 
Under pretence of criticiſing the bad practices of 
ſome, © he defamed during this year,” ſays a very 
candid Annalift, “all the friends of the Reforma- 
tion to a man; and this to pleaſe the Emperor, 
who was coming from Italy into Germany *.“ He 
himſelf, to avoid ſuſpicion, had left Baſil, where a 
reformation of the Church had taken place, and was 
gone to Friburgt. It is not worth while to trouble 
the Reader with many extracts from this moſt 
peeviſh and acrimonious treatiſe. He now began 
to maintain, that there were certain hereſies, which 
had the nature of blaſphemy and ſedition; and he 
aſked, Whether, in ſuch caſes, the ſword was to be 
withheld from princes ? It was a fault, he owned, 
to drag men to the fire for EVERY ERROR; bu: 
it was allo wrong to contend, that Nu HERETIC 
whatever ought to be put to death by the civil 
magiſtrate 1. Then as to the corrupt ſtate of the 
Church,” he ſaid, © there was in eccleſiaſtical inſti- 
tutions, as in other human affairs, a beginning, a 
progreſs, and a completion: and to pretend to 
reduce the Church to its firſt and original prin- 
' Ciples, was as abſurd as to put an adult back again 
_ | | into 
* Scultet, XXIX. 250, + Sleidan, VI. 169. 
3 Op. Eraſ. X. 1576. 
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into his cradle *.” To be brief, he was of opinion, 
that if St. Paul were then alive, he would not diſ- 
approve of the preſent ſtate of the Church, but 
would declaim againſt the vices of men f. 

He makes an invidious compariſons between the 
primitive Chriſtians and theſe novel evangeliſts, 
calumniating the latter in every way he could deviſe. 
The former recommended their doctrine by mild- 
neſs and ſimplicity of manners, and by patience in 
bearing injuries; whereas the ſocieties of the latter 
abounded with adulterers, drunkards, gameſters, and 
ſpendthrifts.” He ſaid, It had been his misfortune 
not to know a fingle perſon who had not been 
made a worſe character by joining the Goſpellers. 
Luther's cauſe was not of the very worſt kind at 
firſt, but he had raiſed ſuch diſturbances, that 
Melancthon was at this very time following him 
wherever he had been, as Ark follows LITE, 
endeavouring to reſtore peace and harmony 1.“ 
One might here be allowed to aſk, —How covLD 
Eraſmus here forget the numerous encomiums on the 
virtues and piety of the reformers, which are to be 
found diſperſed through his writings ?—Allo, how is 
it that he was not aware, that if he himſelf had been 
ſeized as a heretic, he would infallibly have been 
condemned at a tribunal of Monks, and probably 
would have met with the ſame fate from the Pope 
and his Cardinals if he had been caught at Rome; 
unleſs indeed the unparalleled dexterity of his ad- 
dreſs, and the flexibility of his language, might 
have ſaved him ?—The anſwer is, Eraſmus was then 
in a paſſion. 

The proteſtant Clergy of . Straſburg thought 
proper to reply to the indiſcriminate ſlander of 

mus. But as this tract is not before us, all we 

can 

* Op. Eraſm. X. 1585. Id. X. 1587. Id. 1578, to 1582. 

Ars is the goddeſs of miſchief; Liz, the goddeſs of intreaty. 
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can ſay of it is, that the reformers had very juſt 
cauſe for complaint. Eraſnrus conſidered his old 
friend Noviomagus as the real author of the work; 
and in an ill- humoured epiſtle to Melancthon, ſpeaks 
thus of him: * Formerly, one Noviomagus had 
a moſt extraordinary affection for me; but being 
a little intoxicated, he travelled to Straſburg, and 
is now there raging as violently againſt me, as if 
pad murdered his father, his mother, his grand- 
father, and grandmother. He has ſubſcribed his 
own name to tour pamphlets ;—and the fifth comes 
out under the name of the miniſters of Straſburg, 
and is as ſeditious a publication as can exiſt *. 
Upon reading the laſt-mentioned treatiſe, Eraſmus 


became fo outrageous, that he publiſhed an anſwer 


to it, addreſſed to the BRETHREN of the Lower 
Germany, which 1s infinitely more violent and 
ſlanderous than his preceding apology againſt the 
pretended Goſpellers. The following is a ſpecimen 
of the ſpirit which pervades this performance. 
I knew a certain perſon whom for more than ten 
years I loved as if he had been my own fon; and, 
in return, the youth was as dutiful to me as to 4 
father. There was in him every appearance of 
a good diſpoſition, But as ſoon as he had had 
a draught of this evangelical ſpirit, he began, con- 
trary to all expectation, to be a good player at dice, 


a ſitter up all night at cards, and a man of an 


elegant taſte for lewd women. By and by, he began to 
wear along ſword in a ſlovenly diſſolute manner, and 
to think of matrimony. Laſtly, he took offence at 
half a word, and, from being my friend, ſuddenly 
changed into a viper againſt me, and became as 

greedy of revenge as if I had murdered his mother, 
„ could mention another, who is ſtrongly at- 
tached to the ſame party: a man, againſt whom 
| I never 
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I never ſaid a word, but have often commended 
him both in my converſation and my writings; 
a man to whom I have done ſome good turns; 
who, though he neyer expoſtulated with me, yet, 
fince his departure, has diſcovered the moſt bitter 
enmity towards me; and, not content with wound- 
ing my Character in converſation, has written a 
pamphlet againſt me, which he reads to his pot 


companions. And all this becauſe I refuſed to act 


the part of a madman like himſelf. Further, I was 
no reſtraint to the man ; I even pleaded his excule 
with the biſhop: I warned him, in a letter, of the 


danger he had to apprehend from a magiſtrate. 


He profited by the advice; and, upon receiving 
a ſummons, choſe rather to quit the place. Now, 
this man is one of the heads of the Goſpel party !” 

Thus the author goes on with one ſtory after 
another *. 

In matters of buſineſs, he ſays, he had found 
the Goſpellers more unfeeling, and leſs to be 
truſted, than other people; and adds, that he 
was acquainted with ſome of the Roman-catholic 
biſhops, whoſe ſanctity he preferred to that of 
a thouſand of the new ſectaries.“ He then tells 
us, © that he never went into their churches, but 
had often ſeen with his own eyes individuals coming 
from the ſervice, and had often inquired of them 
very particularly what had been doing there, and 
whether, for example, when Ecolampadius preached, 
they had ever ſeen a ſingle perſon ſighing or ſhed- 
ding a tear on account of his ſins : that the anſwer 
was, Not one ;——but that they had ſeen many 
yawning and half aſleep f.“ 

Eraſmus proceeds to aſk, Why the Evangclic 
ſectaries ſhould ſhrink ſo much at the charge of 
ſedition, when Luther himſelf had maintained in 

his 

Op. Eraſ. X. 1607, to 1609. + Id. X. 1611. 
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his writings, that it was the peculiar nature of the 
Goſpel to excite ſeditions “? Vet this is the ſame 
man, a large portion of whoſe voluminous writings 
conſiſts of complaints againſt heat and violence, 
miſrepreſentation, and want of candour!!! 

We muſt not deprive the Reader of a few ſen- 
tences towards the concluſion of this memorable 
apology of Eraſmus. He addreſſes the brethren 
thus: * I ſhall ſay nothing of the author of the 
book, becauſe I am not perfectly ſure who he is, 
But certainly it is a moſt empty, ſlanderous, and 
ſeditious publication, and as fooliſh as it is deficient 
in learningtf. You, my dear friends, I conjure 
not to ſuffer the appearance of falſe religion to im- 
poſe on your ſimplicity, neither to let any one 
bewitch you to quit the communion of the Church, 
Inn regard to a complete reform of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, the Princes will take care of that; and 
the thing may be done by them without tumult, 
In the mean time, do ye preſerve the unity of the 
Church, and turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. Beware diligently of thoſe, whoſe ſpeech 
is mild but peſtilentious, creeping like a cancer. 
Objections are made to the bad lives of the prieſts: 
the tyranny. of the papal decrees 1s exagperated: 
the evil practices of the monks are expoſed, and 
' promiſes of liberty are held forth: This is the bait; 
but do ye take care, leſt there ſhould be found 
lurking under it a ſteel-hook, which may entangle 
you, and prove your deſtruction. What greater 
tolly, than to ſhow your hatred to prieſts and 
wicked monks, in ſuch a manner as to render them 
no better, and to make yourſelves worſe than they 
are! For there is no fault worſe than hereſy or 
ſchiſm. Be it granted, that luxury, lewdneſs, am- 
bition, avarice, and every other crime, may nn 

oun 


* Op, Eraſ. X. 1617, T Id. 1627. 
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found in one ſingle prieſt; hereſy is, however, 
worſe than this whole aggregate of vices. In all 

, there have been many complaints as well 
againſt prieſts and princes, as againſt the morals of 
the people. In different periods, different vices 
have predominated; but vices there always have 
been. In our anger againſt eccleſiaſtics, let us not 
forget that they are but men. Practices, which 
are not to be borne, will be corrected by the autho- 


rity of the princes much more efficaciouſly than by 


inexperienced VPSTARTS, who exaſperate the evils 
by the bad methods in which they undertake to re- 
move them. Let Chriſt make the reform through 


the medium of Charles V., an emperor eminent for 


his power, eminent for his clemency, and equally 
eminent for his religion. The co-operation of the 
German princes may be depended upon; and there 
are many circumſtances which induce us to enter- 
tain a good hope that the thoughts of the Pope are 
turned the ſame way. No reformation of the 
Church will ſucceed but what originates with our 
rulers. The Pope alone, with the Emperor, can 
do the buſineſs ; and unleſs appearances deceive us, 
Chriſt hath actually influenced their minds to this 
good work *,” | 


It is impoſſible for any one, who 1s converſant 
with the writings of Eraſmus, to read theſe paſſages 


without feeling a diſagreeable mixture of indigna- 
tion and contempt. | 


11. INCONSISTENCY AND LEVITY oF ERasMUs. 


Not a month before he had vented his ſpleen in 
his manner againſt the German proteſtants ; and, at 
the 

„ Id, 1629. 
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the ſame time, with ſo much candonr, had formed 
the ſ e ſanguine expectations, from the laudable 
exertions of the Pope and the Emperor, I find the 
very flexible Eraſmus could write as follows to 
a learned and eminent retormer, whoſe good opinion 
he did not wiſh to loſe. * God alone, my deareſt 
Philip, can unravel the confuſed plot of the tragedy 
which is now acting every-where. Ten councils 
may aſſemble together, and yet not do it; much 
leſs I. If a MAN PROPOSES ANY THING EQU1- 
TABLE, he is inſtantly accuseD or LUTHER AN-« 
15M, and he bas no other recompence *.“ 

The mild and affectionate temper of Melancthon 
could not fail to fee] the influence of kind and art- 
ful expreſſions; and there was reaſon to fear, leſt 
ſometimes a bad uſe ſhould be made of the anſwers 
which might be drawn from him by the inſinuating 
addreſs and management of Eraſmus in his letters, 
The excellent Camerarius ſaw the danger; and as 
the breach between the reformers and Eraſmus was 
every day growing wider, he ventured to caution 
his friend Melancthon not to write any more to 
a man whoſe unfriendly diſpoſition was no longer 
doubtful. | 

Melancthon, though naturally timid and pacific, 
was yet always conſcientious, and often proved him- 
ſelf capable of vigour and activity, as ſoon as the 


line of his duty appeared diſtinct, and called for 


courage and decifion. Accordingly, he not only 
profited by the friendly ſuggeſtions of Camerarius, 
but opened his mind on that occaſion reſpecting 
Eraſmus, with leſs reſerve than I remember him 
to have done in any other part of his writings. 
will follow your advice,” lays Melancthon inge- 
nuouſly, in his reply to Camerarius: * moreover, 
yan know very well that I never much courted his 

| friendſhip. 

* To Philip Melancth. 1296. 
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friendſhip. What little penetration have our ad- 
yerſaries! They are fond of the man, who has 


diſperſed chroughout his writings the ſeeds of many 


opinions, which, if Luther had not ariſen, would 
perhaps at length have produced far more grievous 
diſturbances, and have drawn men's attention an- 
other way. All this bitter contention concerning 


the Lord's Supper, appears to owe its origin to 


him. Then, in ſome places, how far does he ſeem 
from dishking Arius and his party, to which we 
here are moſt firm in our oppoſition ! Laſtly, is 
there, in all his writings, a ſyllable on the ſubje& of 
juſtification, or on the rights of governors, which 
is truly worthy of a Chriſtian man ? I would gladly 
ſee theſe topics fully handled by great writers; but 
let thoſe extol 81M WHO DO NOT KNOW HIMx.“ 

Such had been the tergiverſation and verſatility 
of Eraſmus, ſuch the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of 
the ſincerity of his faith, and ſo many the am- 
biguous and fatyrical effuſions of his wit on 
occaſions which could not but give offence to 
ſerious and pious minds, that it is not eaſy to point 
out the perſon who really loved and reſpected this 
— 4 of great and venerable character. At the 
end of the year 1527, we find the Emperor himſelf 
writing to Eraſmus, and telling him how great 
was his ſatisfaction to have been informed, by 


Eraſmus's own letters, that the madneſs of the 


Lutherans began to decline. The whole Chriſ- 
tian world,“ he ſaid, „was indebted to him, for 
having effected that which neither emperors, nor 
popes, nor princes, nor univerſities, nor numbers of 


learned men had been able to bring about.” Not- 


withſtanding all this groſs flattery, the Emperor, in 
| the 
Melancthon to Camerarius, IV. 676. Where, for the fake of 


caution, he calls Eraſmus Pothinus; which, in Greek, anſwers to 


erius, one of the names of Eraſmus. See alſo Scultet. 
» 250, 


1527- 
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the ſame letter, tells him, that he had allowed the 
Spaniſh Inquiſition to examine his books—but that 
he had nothing to fear. The Emperor was fully 
convinced of his orthodoxy. However, if it ſhouid 
appear that he had made any flip, or had advanced 
any thing ambiguous, he would certainly, upon 
receiving a friendly admonition, clear it up, and, 
by thus removing every thing that could give 
. offence to weak minds, ſecure immortality to his 
writings“. 


We need not obſerve, that, in this letter, there - 


was quite as much bitter as ſweet for Eraſmus, 

It added not a little to his mortification, that, 
about the ſame time, the Faculty of Divines of the 
Univerſity of Paris extrafted upwards of thirty 
propofitions from his writings, and cenſured them 
in very ſtrong terms t. His letters and his defence, 
on this occaſion, are inimitable ſpecimens of the 
author's great powers of evaſion and addreſs. There 
is in them an artful mixture of ſubmiſſion, ſarcaſm, 
and menace, Yet, after all, the ſituation of Eraſ- 
mus was ſuch, as expoſed him rather to ridicule 
than envy.—Perpetually calling heaven and earth 
to witnels how good a Catholic he was, ſtill nobody 
believed him; deſpiling in his heart, and even 
hating the Pariſian theologians, he yet condeſcended 
to make an ungracious ſort of ſubmiſſion to them, 
and to own his having ſaid things in his writings 
without ſufficient caution ; and, laſtly, magnifying 
his own merits for having always been ftanch to the 
Church, and vilifying the reformers for their hereſy, 
be could not however deny, but that, in arguing 
againſt impieties, he himſelf might have, in ſome 
inſtances, fallen into errors of an impious nature 

Eraſmus, 


* Eraſmo, 1047. BE 
Du Pin, III. 240, and 335. Alſo Op. Eraſ. IX. 819. 
Ep. Coll, Sorb. Theol. Hiſp. Sorbon, Senat. Par. Beddz 
1031 to 1044. 
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Eraſmus, in the preface to his DECLAR AT10Ns, ex- 
prefles in ſarcaſtic language, ſufficiently intelligible, 
his very great anxiety for the dignity and reputation 
of the divines of the Sorbonne. In his reply to their 
concluſion, he complains of the injury they had done 
to him, by repreſenting him and Luther of the ſame 
claſs, when, in fact, not any one of his propoſitions 
entirely agreed with thoſe of Luther *: and, in his 
letter to Bedda, who was the principal inſtigator of 
the proceſſes againſt him at Paris, he ſtrongly inti- 
mates, that he might be ſo provoked by ill uſage as 
to revolt to the enemies of the Church. Let the 
Reader determine his meaning; his words are 
theſe : If I ſhould be overcome with injuries, and 
revolt to the enemies of the Church, of whom will 
God require my poor ſoul, but of you? That 
I have hitherto perſevered, it is not by my own 
ſtrength, but through the Divine aſſiſtance ; and, 
by the ſame aſſiſtance, I hope to perſevere to the 
end. But who may not be worn out by ſuch 
atrocious and ſuch perpetual abuſe ? If that ſhould 
happen, do not you ſee what a diſturbance it may 
be in my power to raiſe ? and do you never con- 
ſider, what an extenſive miſchief may be the conſe- 
quence of your preſent meaſures? Eraſmus is not 
lo devoid of friends as you ſuppoſet.” 

Almoſt two years before this remonſtrance, he 
had addreſſed this fame Pariſian divine in a very 
long exculpatory epiſtle, compoſed in a moſt truly 
Eraſmian ſtyle. What can I do with all the ſu- 
ſpicions of mankind ? There are ſo many myriads 
of condemned articles; ſo many battalions of 
ſcholaſtic dogmas ; ſo many connexions, partialities, 
and hatreds; ſo many ſects, and ſo many mad 

brains, 


* Eraſ. IX. 922. | | 
＋ Beddz, 1039. Eraſmus wiſhed to have prevented the publi- 
cation of the cenſures of his works, | 
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brains, that it is impoſſible to pleaſe all. Hicherto 
I have endeavoured to act an upright part ; and yoy 
would wy ſo, were you here. If I were fo fond of 
lory as ſome ſuppole ; nay, if I did not thoroughly, 
— the bottom of my heart, abhor factions and 
hereſies, I might have been either allured by 
numerous flatteries, or entangled by the various 
ſnares that have been laid for me; or again, I might 
have been driven, either by the furious threats aud 
pamphlets of the Lutherans, or by the no les 
furious publications, detractions, and ſlandets of 
the oppoſite faction, to take the field on the ſide of 
the reformers, with whom if I had connected mylelt, 
matters would have been by this time in ſuch a 
ſtate, that the cenſures of divines would have had 
no great weight. I know you will ſay, I make 
myſelf of vaſt conſequence. I anſwer, I could 
ſpeak of myſelf in a much higher ſtyle if I pleaſed, 
and very truly too. I do not repent of the par 
I have acted in thus keeping clear of the ſectarians; 
and I hope, through God's help, to continue in the 
{ſame mind; but if ye think that I deſerve to be 
hunted thus by a ſet of wicked cavillers, you muſt 
take the conſequences®.” 
There is no end of the contradictory declarations 
of Eraſmus. The following is a remarkable in- 
ſtance.—“Little more than half a year had elapſcd 
fince his addreſs to the brethren of the Lower Ger- 
many, in which he attempts to mitigate the charges 
againſt the clergy, thinks very favourably of the 
religion of Charles V., and exprefles good hopes 
of the Pope's concurrence in the. work of retor- 
mation t, when he writes to Matthias Kretzer in 
ſubſtance to this effect: That the Emperor was 
in a Rate of moſt violent irritation; and that there 
| | | were 
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were thoſe who were throwing oil into the fire *. 
That ſome who wore purple gowns did much miſ- 
chief by their conduct; for though they could not 
but know that the luxury and pride of the clergy 
had been the chief cauſe of the preſent diſſenſions, 
jet they lived in incredible pomp, revelling and 
ſometimes playing at dice all night; and not even 
taking care to keep their practices from the know- 
edge of the people. That the haughtineſs, not to 
ſay the tyranny, of the eccleſiaſtics was on the in- 
creaſe: Their wealth and their luxury were alſo on 
the increaſe, but there was not the leaſt diminution 
of their thirſt aſter theſe things.” It was not for 
him,” Eraſmus ſaid, * to judge of the Pope, but 
thoſe who came from Italy told things which he 
could not hear without ſorrow. How harſhly had 
he treated Florence! As far as he could judge, 
the Pope, by the help of the princes, and by aug- 
menting the number of his cardinals, was aiming at 
the extinction of every attempt at reformation. 
And what was all this but to provoke God more 
and more +?” 

The writings of Eraſmus abound with humourous 


| levities , which, by perſons of piety and religion, 


were not always deemed inoffenſive. For example, 
in deſcribing the revolution which took place at 
Baſil in 1 529, he ſays, “ Not a particle of an image 
is left in the churches, ſo exceedingly hot is the 
war againſt idols in the midſt of this cold weather. 
The images of the ſaints, and even of. the crucifix, 
have been treated with ſo much ludicrous inſult, 


that it may be thought extraordinary no miracle 


ſhould have been wrought on the occaſion, eſpecially 
as the ſaints of former times were very touchy, and 


performed 


* Meaning the Pope, who, with the Emperor's aſſiſtance, was 
ming to cruſh the reformers. See Jortin I, 506. 
p. 1361. 
See Luther's obſervation in page 911. 
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performed plenty of them in conſequence of {light 
affronts. They tell horrid ſtories of ſaints, who, in 
many inflances, puniſhed perſons for uſing profane 
expreſſions; inſomuch, that I cannot but wonder 
that not one out of ſo many ſhould revenge himſelf 
on the authors of this prodigious devaſtation, As 
TO THE MILDNESS OP CHRIST AND THE BLESSED 
ViRGIN, THAT I AM NOT SURPRISED AT#,” 
Even ſo early as the year 1521, we find Eraſmus 
expreſſing himſelf on religious ſubjects in a manner 
inconſiſtent with that gravity of charaQer which 
became his age and reputation for learning; inſo- 
much, that, . many years paſt, the articles of his 
creed had been judged both ſcanty and uncertain. 
Let the following confeſſion to his friend Richard 
Pace be attentively conſidered. — At length I per- 
ceive the intention of the Germans 1s to involve 
me, whether I will or not, in the buſineſs of Luther, 
In ſo doing, they have acted unwilely, and have 
rather alienated me from their cauſe. What good 


could I have done Luther by ſharing the danger 


with him, except that, inſtead of one man, two 
might have periſhed? I cannot conceive why he 
writes with ſuch a ſpirit: I am fure he brings an 
odium on the lovers of literature. There 1s no 
doubt but he has taught many excellent doctrines, 
and alſo given much excellent advice; and I wiſh 
he had not ſpoiled the good by intolerable faults. 
Bur if every ſyllable he. had written were unexcep- 
tionable, it was not my diſpoſition to run the 
hazard of my life for the fake of truth. It is not 
every man who has ſufficient courage to be a martyr; 
and I am afraid, that, in caſe of trial or perſecution, 
I ſhould follow Peter's example. I follow the 


deciſions of the Pope and the Emperor when 


they are right, which is acting like a religious man; 
and when they are wrong I ſubmit, which 1s taking 
| | the 

* Ep. 1171. 1188. 1223. 
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the ſafe fide.—And I am of opinion that even good 
men may conduct themſelves thus, when there is no 
hope of obtaining redreſs &.“ 

Here, at once, from his own mouth, is the ſolu- 
tion of all the enigmatical conduct of Eraſmus. — 
Many fincere and excellent Chriſtians have, I be- 
lieve, been as timid and irrefolute as he was, but 
their timidity and irreſolution was their pain and 
their burden, They prayed for grace to help in 
time of need ; they never made light of their infir- 
mities or beſetting fins ; but, on the contrary, viewed 
them as the enemies to their ſpiritual improve- 
ment, and ſtruggled to obtain victory over them, 
conſtantly fighting like faithful foldiers of Chriſt, 
and diligently avoiding the ſnares of temptation. 
It was the gradual unfolding of the motives which 

verned Eraſmus, and their practical conſequences, 
which alienated from him, in their turns, the minds 
of the moſt eminent reformers ; for example, of 
Luther firſt, and of Melancthon, more ſlowly, after- 
wards, Luther freely confeſſes, that his moſt 
alſectionate friend Juſtus Jonas inceſſantly ſolicited 
him to treat Eraſmus with reſpect, and to avoid all 
harſhneſs and aſperity in his controverſies with him. 
« You cannot think,” he uſed to fay, © how ex- 
cellent and venerable a character the old man is t.“ 
But he had the ſatisfaction to find that Jonas 
altered his mind, upon reading the firſt part ofithe 
Hyperaſpiſtes. I congratulate you, ſaid he, 
my excellent friend, on your recantation in regard 
to Eraſmus, in whole praiſe you uſed formerly to have 
ſo much to ſay. You now paint him in his true 
colours, namely, as a viper full of deadly ſtings. 
| rejoice that the peruſal of one of his Hyperaſpiſtes 
has ſo effectually opened your eyes 2.“ 


This 


+ Seck. II. 81.— Luth. Reſponſ. Hen, VIII. 49. 
1 Ep. by Aurifab. II. 383. | 


racter of Eraſmus, though extremely derogatory to 


denies; namely, that his eye was always ſingle and 
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This long detail of the controverſy between Eraſ. ( 
mus and Luther, and of the circumſtances con- 
need with it, will not be deemed unintereſting 
by any ſtudent of the hiſtory of the Church of 
Chriſt, who wiſhes to become acquainted with the 
real motives of the principal actors in thoſe ſcenes 
which, under Divine Providence, brought about 
the bleſſed Reformation. —-Eraſmus, Luther, and 
Melancthon, are unqueſtionably to be reckoned 
among thoſe principal actors, though by no means 
ſo as to exclude. ſeveral others from their right to 
a ſubſtantial ſhare of the praiſe. The unhappy 
inconſiſtencies which we have remarked in the cha- 


his perſonal worth, in no wiſe weaken the proofs we 
have given of the great advantages which the 
cauſe of Chriſtian liberty derived from certain parts 
of his labours. As theſe contributed much to 
unveil the tyranny, corruptions, and iniquitous 
lives of the clergy, they prepared men's minds for 
that ſhock which the Papacy was ſoon to receive; 
a ſhock however cf which Eraſmus neither foreſaw 
the probability, nor wiſhed to be the author.— 
His memorable interview at Cologne with the 
Elector Frederic, and his account of a number of 
propoſitions, which he conſidered as axioms, in the 
affair of Luther, took place at a moſt important 
and critical juncture *. In regard to Luther, there 
can be no neceſſity to repeat often what nobody 


ſteady. The frequent inſinuations of the operation 
of ambitious motives, may, perhaps, bave produced 
unfavourable impreſſions on ſome minds; never- 
theleſs, all ſuch impreſſions are without warrant, 
and cannot fail to vaniſh on the mere inſpection of 
the deciſive documents, both public and private, 
which are contained in this Hiſtory. 4 
See p. 468, &c. of this Volume. ; 
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Of Melancthon we may truly ſay, that integrity, 
piety, and diſcretion, were parts of his character ; 


for theſe virtues poſterity do him ample juſtice: at 
/ the ſame time, nobody, I think, who knows him 


well, conſiders him as a model either of unuſual 
firmneſs or extraordinary penetration. The cha- 
raters both of Luther and of Eraſmus appear to 
me to have been very much miſunderſtood ; and 
that labour is well employed which contributes to 
rectify erroneous judgments of this fort, The 
aſperity and poſitiveneſs of Luther have had the 
effect of lowering him too much: The politeneſs 
and civility of Eraſmus have contributed to raiſe 
him too high; and it is with no little concern that 
I am conſtrained to add, that the propenſity of his 
religious ſentiments—to make the very beſt of 
them— towards the Pelagian, or half Pelagian 


hereſy, ſecures him but too favourable a reception 


with many modern divines. The Church of Eng- 
land reprobates Pelagianiſm expreſsly; and there- 
fore ſuch of its members as are diſpoſed to applaud 
the comments and interpretations of Eraſmus and 
his admirers, would do well ro examine, whether, in 


ſo doing, they att conſiſtently with their own con- 
leſſions of Faith *. 


See Article IX. of the Church of England. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


1. Conctss1ions oF Lur HER. HENRT VIII. 
AND DukE GEORGE OF SAXONY. 


2. CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONCESSIONS or 
LuTHER. 


UTHER was not much in the habit of making 

conceſſions. It is however greatly to his 
praiſe, that, notwithſtanding the violence of his 
natural temper, there are yet not wanting in his 
conduct inſtances of extraordinary ſelf-government, 
at particular junctures, when the cauſe of the 
Goſpel appeared to him to require moderate and 
pacific meaſures. 
Me have ſeen, in the laſt chapter, his attempts 
to conciliate Eraſmus, and ſecure at leaſt the neu- 
trality of a man, whoſe avowed hoſtility might 
impede the progreſs of the Reformation, His 
treatment of Henry VIII. and of George of Sax- 
ony, are examples of the ſame kind. 

In the year 1521, he had publiſhed a very rough 
and churliſh reply to Henry's celebrated anſwer to 
his treatife on the Babyloniſh Captivity#®. ' Eraſmus 
had highly commended the king's book, even 
before he had read itt; but Luther had criti- 
ciſed the ſeveral parts of it without ceremony ; 
and, in his concluſion, had ſaid, If the liberty 
I take with the king ſhould offend any perſon, 
let him have this anſwer: Firſt, I have to do 
with unfeeling monſters, who have deſpiſed all 
my beſt and moſt modeſt writings, and alſo my 
exceedingly humble ſubmiſſions ; and have 2 

arder 


#* 596—598, Vol. VL. + Ep. to Richard Pace, 669. 
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harder in conſequence of my moderation. Second- 
ly, I have abſtained from falſehood and from bit- 
terneſs; whereas the king's book is fail of both. 
And, laſtly, it is no ſuch great matter that I ſhould 
treat with contempt and ſeverity an earthly king, 
who has blaſphemed and profaned the King of 
heaven by his virulent miſrepreſentations *.“ 

Alittle experience had convinced Luther, that he 
had done no good by exaſperating a tyrant of the 
cruel and reſentful character of Henry VIII. For 
no ſooner had the angry monarch read the book, 
than he complained heavily to the elector Frederic, 
tothe dukes John his brother and George his uncle, 
of the proceedings of Luther. All Germany,” he 
faid, © was in the utmoſt danger from the ſpreading 
of his doctrines. Moreover, they ought by no means 
to allow Luther's falſe tranſlations of the New 
Teſtament to be diſperſed among their ſubjects.“ 

Then the duke George, as might be expected, 
Joined heartily in the cenſure ; and told Henry, that 
he had puniſhed the bookſeller who firſt imported 
and fold an impreſſion of Luther's teſtament among 
his ſubjectst. 

The anſwer of Frederic alſo was timid and evaſive. 
He pretended ignorance of ſuch ſubjects; and 
wiſhed every thing to be referred to a general 
council . | 

Add, that it could not eſcape Luther, in refle&- 
ing on the miſchievous conſequences of his im- 
prudent provocation of the king of England, that 
Henry's urgent ſolicitation of Eraſmus to take the 
field againſt the arch-heretic ought not to be 
omitted d. What could gratify the enraged con- 
troverſialiſt more, than to ſee the adverſary, who 


had treated his royal dignity with ſo little reſpect, 


defeated 


Luth. contra Reg. Ang. II. 347. + Sleidan. IV. gr. 
Com. de Luth. p. 278. See page 849 of this Vol. 
| 0002 1 
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defeated and humbled by the ſuppoſed invincible 
pen of Eraſmus ? f 

But another reaſon, more than any that have yet 
been mentioned, operated powerfully on the mind of 
Luther, and inclined this undaunted reformer to 
make conceſſions to king Henry VIII. Chriſttern, 
king of Denmark, had taken prodigious pains, both 
in converſation and by letters, to perſuade him, that 
if he would only condeſcend to addreis the Engliſh 
monarch in very modeſt language, he might be 
gained over to the caufe of pure Evangelical truth, 
Luther owns that he was in a manner inebriated 


| by theſe large promiſes, and began to waver, 


„Who knows,” ſaid he, © but, in a happy hour, ! 
may gain the king of England? Cenaialy, I ſhould 
incur the Divine diſplealure, were I to loſe any 
favourable opportunity.” 

Under the influence of theſe motives, he wrote to 
Henry in the moſt ſubmiſſive ſtyle, confeſſing, that, 
at the inftance of other perſons, he had grievouſly 
offended his majeſty by a fooliſh and precipitate 
publication. Ile received however daily,” he 
{aid, ** ſuch accounts of the king's clemency, that he 
could not but hope for forgiveneſs. He allo had 
been told, that his majeſty was not the real author 
of the book which had been edited againſt Luther 
under the king's name.” He takes occaſion to 
call Cardinal Wolſey the peſt of the kingdom; and 
adds, that it rejoiced his heart to hear that his 
majeſty began to favour the Goſpel, and to be tired 
of thole abandoned ſycophants who, had diſgraced 
him. If the king pleaſed,” he added, he was 
ready to own his fault publicly; and he truſted, 
that if he might be allowed to write to the king of 
England concerning the preſent, ſtate of religion, 
ſervice would thereby be done to the Goſpel of 
Chriſt and the glory of God,” 


He 
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He then entreated his majeſty to conſider what 
ble harm a man could do, who taught nothing 
but that we are to be ſaved by beheving in Jeſus 
Chriſt the Son of God, who ſuffered for us. and 
roſe again from the dead. This was the funda- 
mental doctriue upon which he erected all the 
reſt; as, love to our neighbour, obedience to rulers, 
and mortification of the body of fin. — What 
harm, he aſked, was there in theſe articles of 
Chriſtian doctrine ? Why was he to be condemned, 
neither heard, nor convicted ? 

His ſerene majeſty ſaw how many princes, how 
many ſtates in Germany, and alſo how many per- 
ſons of the greateſt wiſdom, now ſupported the 
Lutheran principles ; and he wiſhed that it might 
pleaſe Chriſt, by his diſtinguiſhing mercy, to add 
king Henry to the number, and ſeparate him from 
the dominion of the Papal tyranny over the ſouls 
of men. 7 

In this humiliation of Luther, though the poi 
of his motives is by no means to be ſuſpected, and 
though he ſurrendered not a ſingle iota of the 
articles of religion for which he had fo long con- 
tended, yet ſome, perhaps, might be found among 
his admirers, who thought that he bad gone quite 
far enough, either for the digoity of a leading 
reformer, or the ſimplicity of a follower of Chriſt. 
With ſuch, even of his fincere friends, Luther 
would certainly find but little pity, under his diſ- 
appointment from the failure of his attempt at 
reconciliation with Henry ; while his avowed ad- 
verſaries would as certainly triumph, in the rebuff 
he met with from the haughty and indignant 
monarch, 

Henry reproached him with levity and incon- 


ſtaney. It was no wonder,” he faid, “that he had 


calumniated Wolſey, when, for ſeven years paſt, 
he 
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he had ſpared no dignity, divine or human, civil or 
eccleſiaſtic. He had blaſphemed the ſaints, treated 
the apoſtles with contempt, and deſpiſed the holy 
Mother of Chriſt. Cardinal Wolſey was peculiarly 
dear to him, as one who did preat ſervice to the 
kingdom of England in general, and was diſtinguiſh. 
ed by his conſtant care in guarding the country from 
the contagion of the Lutheran hereſy.—Laſtly, he 
charged Luther with having, at the inſtigation of 
the devil, made a facrilegious and inceſtuous 
marriage : in this he had committed an execrable 
crime ; a crime, for which, had he been under the 
old Roman Government, the Veſtal nun whom he 
had married muſt have been buried alive, and he 
himſelf have been cut to pieces with ſtripes*.” 


About three months after Luther had made ſub- 
miſſion to Henry VIII., he reſolved to try the 
effect of a ſimilar ſtep upon the mind of his bitter 
perſecutor, George of Saxony.— So early as the year 
1523, count Albert of Mansfeld, a friend of the 
Reformation, had exhorted Luther to endeavour, 
by milder language, to moderate, if poſſible, the 
ferocity of the Saxon tyrant; and he had an- 
ſwered to this effect: I am ready, provided I do 
not facrifice the glory of the Goſpel, to offer my 
bounden duty * ſervice as becomes a Chriſtian, 
not only to the duke George, but to all my ene- 
mies ; and I allow you to promiſe him, on my part, 
all the obedience he can defire, if he wi!l but deſiſt 
from committing outrages againſt the word of 
God. On the other hand, if he be determined to 
rage in this manner, he may reſt aſſured that there 
is nothing can be mentioned to which I am leſs 
diſpoſed, than to humour his blind, wretched, and 
furious paſſions. I could not have thought _ 


* Maimbourg, in Seck. 37. Sleidan. VI. 145. Cocklaus, 121. 
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had been in the head of this duke ſo much folly 
and madneſs *. 

In the year 1525, Luther had again been made 
to believe, as he himſelf affures us, on the au- 
thority of many great and excellent characters, 
ſubjects of the duke George, that he might, by 
writing to that prince in a ſpirit of mildneſs 
and moderation, certainly induce him in a ſhort 
time to become a warm friend, inſtead of a cruel 
perſecutor, of the Goſpel. Accordingly, he wrote 
to him in ſubſtance, as follows : 

He conſeſſed, that, among others, he had treated 
his highneſs with ſome aſperity; but that, in the 


mean time, he had alſo edited ſuch ſermons and 


various lucubrations of a practical and conſolatory 
ſtamp, as muſt prove to a demonſtration that he 
had no malevolence towards any creature, and that 
the great object of all his labours, contentions, and 
dangers, was to do good to mankind. 

It was a great grief to him to have been informed 
that his highneſs became more and more violent. 
On that account, he had reſolved to admoniſh 
him in a reſpectful and an affectionate manner ;— 
perhaps this was the laſt letter he ſhould ever write 
to him. He called to witneſs God the Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that, as far as his moſt ſecret 
thoughts were known to himſelf, and which God 
certainly knew, he was influenced entirely by a 
ſenſe of duty, and a deſire to promote the ſalvation 
of his highneſs, 

He came, he ſaid, with tears, and he laid his 
very heart at the feet of his highneſs, and humbly 
entreated him to be no longer hoſtile to the doc- 
tine of Luther, 


For though the duke did not believe that Luther 


preached the word of God, yet he himſelf wn ſo 
ully 


* Ep. II. 134. 6. Com. de. Luth. CLV. 
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fully convinced of it, that he was conſtrained to he 
deeply concerned for the ſtate of his highnels's ſoul; 
and to watch, and pray, for him, and not to be 
weary of exhorting him, if by any means he might 
be the inſtrument of delivering him from the jaws 
of Satan, and preſenting him to Chriſt. He en. 
treated the duke not to deſpiſe him on account of 
his low rank or meanneſs. Almighty God, on one 
occaſion, had made uſe even of the organs of ſpeech 
of an aſs.— He ſaid, he was perfectly ſure that 
neither his highneſs nor any power on earth could 
retard, obſtruct, extinguiſh, or oppreſs his doctrine. 
Men might rage againſt it, but facts had ſhown it 
would flouriſh, break through all obſtacles, extend 
itſelf, and acquire ſtability. The reaſon was, it 
was not his doctrine, nor that of any human being, 
Nevertheleſs, it gave him great concern to be 
forced to ſee a prince of ſo many excellent endow: 
ments making horrid attempts to daſh to pieces 
that perilous rock Jeſus Chriſt. 

He prayed God, by his Holy Spirit, to imprels 
his highnels's mind in ſuch a manner, that this ſin- 
cere and ſubmiſſive letter might be an inſtance of 
what Solomon ſays, that a ſoft anfwer turneth 
away wrath,” | | 

He was ready to make every conceſſion to his 
highneſs, except the ſingle one of giving up bis 

doctrine. He could not do that without inflicting 
a deadly wound on his conſcience. He begged 
pardon for having ever uſed any haſty and im- 
proper words reſpecting him, and he caſt himſelf 
entirely upon his highneſs's clemency. 

On the other hand, he, from his heart, forgave 
the duke all the injurious treatment he had received 
from his highneſs: and he ſaid, he would earneſtly 
pray our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to pardon his highnels's 

great criminality, in having ſo much oppoſed + 
war 
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word of God, that even yet it had found no place 
in his dominions: nor did he doubt of his prayers 


being anſwered, provided his highnels did but deſiſt 


from perſecuting the Proteſtants. 

In concluſion, Luther intimated that he might 
be compelled by neceſſity, if the duke George 
perſiſted in his cruel and tyrannical ſyſtem of oppo- 
ſition to Chriſtian liberty, to implore the aſſiſtance 
of Almighty God againſt him; and his highneſs 
would then learn, at length, what a fad thing it was 
to fight againſt God. As to himſelf and his de- 
ſpiſed aſſociates, they had the moſt entire reliance 
on the Divine promiſes *. 

The exceſſive bigotry and prejudice of the Saxon 
duke appears in almoſt every line of the anſwer 
which he gave to the preceding addreſs. He 
charges Luther with having made Wittemberg the 
aſylum of all the monks and nuns who had rof bed 
churches and monaſteries in his dominions: more- 
over, he then inſinuates that the nuns were reduced 
to a, moſt degraded, wretched, and ſcandalous 
ſituation, The devil, on account of all this miſ- 
chief, might be a friend to Luther; but the duke 
could not be ſo. For ſurely he, who was ſorry if 
any one of his very loweſt ruſtics ſhould loſe even 
a cow, ought to be much more ſorry, as being 
the ſervant of Chriſt, when he was robbed both of 
the ſouls and bodies of his own ſubjects! 

In regard to Luther's Goſpel, he ſaid, it had 
been the cauſe why the holy ſacraments, the 
ſacred Mother of God, and all the ſaints, had been 
blaſphemed. Theſe were the genuine fruits of his 
doctrines. 

He then proceeds to charge Luther with having 
revived. the old reprobated hereſies, and aboliſhed 
all the venerable modes of worſhipping God; and 

concludes 


Luth. Op. II. 488. Sleidan. VI. 144. 
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concludes with blackening the diſciples of the 
reformers, in every way that a prejudiced under. 
ſtanding and a virulent imagination could deviſes, 


2. CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONCESSIONS or 
LuTHER. . 


Luther had too much fire in his compoſition to 


bear very patiently the inſults and affronts of x 


German prince, or even of an Engliſh monarch, 
It appears, however, that at firſt he had determined 
to take no notice of the falſehoods and revilings of 
Georgeof Saxony. All my humbleremonſtrances,” 


ſays he, © are loſt upon him; nor ſhall I give him 


any anſwer. For, why ſhould not I put up with 
theſe things; I, who am compelled to bear the 


furious oppoſition, even of my own Abſaloms f.“ 


He had likewiſe reſolved upon filence in regard 
to Henry VIII.; till he found that his own ſub- 
miſſive letter, together with the king's anſwer, 
had been tranſlated jnto German, and were pub. 
liſhed in one little treatiſe, with a preface, in which 
he himſelf was repreſented as having at length 
openly retracted his religious principles . 

Luther inſtantly comprehended the policy of 
the papal party. He knew they were highly gra- 
tified in being allowed to reckon the king of 

| | England 


Acta Luth. Cochl. 119. 
Luther alludes here to the violent and unhappy diſputes which 


he had at that time with his brethren the reformers, concerning 
the nature of the Sacrament. To Hauſm, II. 310. In this letter 
he alſo ſays, «I am glad that my anſwer to Eraſmus pleaſes you. 
expect from him harſher language than from the duke George. 
The viper will feel himſelf ſeized by the throat; and my modera- 
tion in the Bon of the Will will have no effe&t upon him. 
God grant I may be diſappointed ; but I know that man's diſ- 


poſition ; and I know the organs which Satan makes uſe of.“ 


4 His old adverſary, Jerome Emſer, was the tranſlator, See 
Coch. 144. b. and Luth. Reſponſ. ad Maled. II. 493. b. 
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England the avowed champion of their cauſe. 
They repreſented his majeſty's letter as replete with 
good ſenſe and erudition®* ; and they expected that 
the royal authority would have weight among the 


German populace. 


It behoved therefore our watchful guardian of 
the infant reformation to prevent, if poſſible, the 
miſchievous conlequences of his unſucceſsful con- 
ceſſions; and it was with this view that, in the year p. 
1527, he printed, 1N THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
LuTHER's ANSWER TO THE ABUSIVE EPISTLE 


0F THE KING OF ENGLAND. 


In this ſpirited performance, the author bids 
open defiance in future to all the enemies of the 
pure Goſpel of Chriſt; and expreſſes ſorrow that 
he had ever been induced, in this religious conteſt, 
to try the effect of condeſcenſions, civilities, and 
ſubmiſſions. ** His adverſaries were of ſuch a kind, 
that they miſconſtrued or perverted every thing he 
did. When he wrote with vehemence and ſeverity, 
they called him arrogant and contentious : on the 
contrary, when he was gentle and ſubmiſſive, it 
was inſtantly ſaid, Luther flatters, or he retracts 
and owns his errors,” —A radical dislike of the true 
doctrine, he ſaid, was the bottom of all this miſ- 


repreſentation. 


The arguments of his friends,“ he obſerved, 
© had certainly led him to hope, that, by a mild, 
humble, obſequious conduct, he might be the 
inſtrument of turning the hearts of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable perſonages ; for example, Henry VIII., 
George of Saxony, and Eraſmus ; but he had been 
utterly diſappointed in all theſe inſtances. In like 


manner, becauſe he had diſplayed a fpirit of 


obedience before Cardinal Cajetan, that dignitary 
immediately concluded he was going to recant.— 


Coch. 127. 


And 


1527. 
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And it was preciſely ſo at Worms, that the more f 
| anxiety he ſhowed, and more pains he took, to con- i 
| ue prejudice by humility and tameneſs, the more 50 
| id the haughty ſpirits of his adverſaries (well with | Gd 
| raves and paſſion, and lift up their creſts againſt the 

F Im 

| Luther then proceeds to aſk 1noNrCALLY, whe. T 
ther, even now, it might not be proper for him to vet 
| adopt the ſame lenient and pacific meaſures, and to Hi 
| dreſs up a fort of tecantation, far the inſpection of the uy 
| archbilhop of. Mentz, the dukes of Bavaria, and D 
|| Ferdinand? He truſted he might be received in un 
| their palaces, and treated with the moſt exquiſite fr 
| dainties.—** And what harm,” he aſks, ** ſuppoſing the 
l his petition to be rejected ? No harm * bin 
| ever,” replies Luther, with great gravity, and wh 
| laying aſide all irony ;“ for T4. has ſuch a poor Go 
| | beggar as Luther to do in royal palaces ? whom 1 
does he look for there ? Does he now learn, for the 11 
firſt time, that Satan reigus in ſuch places? Oh! {ch 
fooliſh Luther! to ſeek Chriſt where Satan fixes 001 
his throne! What! has Chriſt any communion wh 
with Satan ? Go Luther, and try to find John the ſay 
Baptiſt in ſplendid apartments, and among great wh 
men, clothed in purple and ſoft garments ! 11” ch 

He inſiſted, he had a public character to ſuſtain; = 
and, on that account, he would not bear in ſilence the 
to be repreſented as tbough he had retracted his he! 
doctrines: It was not true. In his moſt ſub- Ly 
miſſive letters, both to Henry VIII., and to George pet 
of Saxony, he {aid he bad expreſsly guarded apainll ou 
any ſuch injurious conſtruction. au 
He was determined therefore, in 8 to regu- co 
late his conduct by the following principles; namely, in 
1. Ia all matters where the miniſtry of the word of fat 
| Gad was not concerned, he would not only ſubmit da 


to his ſuperiors, but was ready to beg pardon * _ 
0 
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of children. As a private man, he merited nothing 
but eternal deſtruction ar the Divine tribunal. 
But, in regard to the miniftry, for which he con- 
fidered himſelf as having a commiſſion from Heaven, 
there was ſo much dignity in it, that no man, 
eſpecially a tyrant, ſhould ever find him give way, 
ſubmit, or flatter. Laſtly, he beſought his hea- 
vealy Father to enable him to keep his reſolution. 
His profeſſion was, to teach the word of God ; and 
as no man ought to impoſe filence in that reſpect, 
ſo there was a neceffity that the word ſhould con- 
tinually be ſounded in men's ears. It was uſeful, 
for ſupport, for conſolation, for rebuke, and for 
the pulling down of ftrong-holds. © In ſpite of 
kings and princes,” ſaid Luther, * in ſpite of the 
whole world and of Satan himſelf, I will never, with 

God's help, deſert my ſtation#®.” | 
In the latter part of this treatiſe, Luther laments 
moſt prievouſly on account of the vnhappy 
ſchiſms which had taken place among the reformers, 
concerning the nature of the Euchariſt. Some 
who took part againſt him in that controverſy, he 
ſays, had been his friends, colleagues, and brethren, 
whom he had cheriſhed as if they had been the 
children of his boſom ; theſe he now conſidered 
» ſecret and domeſtic adverſaries, and he treats 
them with inexcuſable acrimony : but we need not 
here _ what has been before obſerved reſpecting 
Luther's obſtinacy and want of candourt. It may 
perhaps be thought worthy of remark, that through- 
out this ſmall work, not a ſyllable eſcapes from its 
author, though then much diſpleaſed with the 
conduct both of his friends and his enemies, which 
Indicates the reformer to have been difpirited or 
fatigued, much leſs broken down or worn out by 
dangers and troubles. Towards the conclufion, he 
DECLARES, That, for his part, he did not depend 
on 

Luth. Reſponſ. II. 493. b.— 497. + Page 7832. 
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on human means. Chriſt was his ſhield, and the 
rock of his defence, in ſtorms and tempeſts of every 
fort. It was much the ſame thing to him, who 
deſerted, or who ſtood firm to the cauſe. © There. 
fore, if any one disliked the buſineſs in which he 


was embarked, let him,” ſaid he, * tack about 


and run away, Whatever happened, he ſhould 
conſtantly endeavour to make the beſt of the ex- 
iſting circumſtances. Who,” he aſked, * ſup. 
57" him in the beginning of this ſtruggle, when 

e ſtood alone? And now he defired no one to 
take part with him, unleſs he did fo voluntarily, 
It was a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that he had 
recanted; he never had recanted, nor ever 
would, On the contrary, he was, by Divine 
grace, . wonderfully confirmed in the faith, and 
that daily, more and more; fo far was he from 
recanting one tittle of his do&rine ;—whereas, in 
the writings of all his adverſaries, open and ſecret, 
he . ſaw manifeſt ſymptoms of languor and want 
of nerves. But, whatever might take. place, his 
Joy would conſtantly be proportionate to thoſe 
exertions which, on reflection, he could con- 
ſcientiouſſy affirm he had made for the welfare 
of the Church: and, without the imputation of 
arrogance, he might boldly aſſert, that, through his 
inſtrumentality, the Sacred Scriptures were now ſo 
effectually cleared of rubbiſh, and ſo well explained 
and illuſtrated, that at. no period within the laſt 
thouſand years had they been more generally 
known, or better underſtood. | 

Luther concludes his little treatiſe with giving 


thanks to God for the extraordinary proſperity ot 


the. church to which he belonged, and for the 
failure of the diſgraceful attempts of its enemies. 
He owned there were ſome who had forſaken the 
ſimplicity 


| * « Vela vertat.“ 
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ſimplicity of the truth; but that, he ſaid, was no new 
thing in the hiſtory of religion. The Jews revolted 
from Jeſus Chriſt; and ſo did Galatia and Afia from 
St. Paul. It ought rather to be matter of ſurpriſe, 
that when the world was deſtroyed by the flood, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, there ſhould 
nevertheleſs have been found eight perſons who 
furvived the former ruin, and three righteous 
characters who eſcaped from the latter. Let 
thoſe,” continued he, who pleaſe, revolt from 
us: it is not in our power to prevent inſtances of 
deſertion. But it is our duty, after - that men 
refuſe to liſten to admonition, to expreſs publicly 
our diſapprobation of their conduct. 

« May the eternal God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt protect us, and keep us firm in the 
profeſſion of his Goſpel. Amen.” 


- 
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CHAP. 1s. 


1. PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION UNxDFr 
Joan THE ELECTOR or SAxoNY. 

2. NEW REGULATIONS AT WirtTEMBERG, 
BOTH IN THE CHURCH AND IN THE 
UnivERSITY, THROUGH THE ADVICE or 
LUTHER. ; 

3. Tus LAxDe RAVE or HassE, AS WELL as 
Joun FRED ERIC, SON or THE ELEctos, 
FAYOURS THE REFORMATION. 

4. TAB ESTABLISHMENT OF EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION IN SEVERAL PLACES, 

5. PERSECUTIONS.— MARTYRS, 

6. SERMONS, LETTERS, AND OTHER WRITINGS 
OF LUTHER. 

7. WRITINGS OF LUTHER, ZUINGLE, AND 
OTHER EMINENT REFORMERS, ON THE 
NATURE OF THE SACRAMENT. 


OHN, the new elector of Saxony, conducted the 
religious concerns of his dominions in a manner 
quite different from that of his brother and pre- 
deceſſor, Frederic. The latter connived at and 
tolerated, rather than avowed and eſtabliſhed, the 
alterations introduced by Luther and his aſſociates. 
But the former no ſooner found himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the ſovereign authority, than he exerciſed it with 
reſolution and activity, by forming new eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitutions, modelled on the principles of the 
great reformer. 
The natural diſpoſitions . of theſe two princes, 
as well as the circumſtances in which they were 
reſpettively 
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reſpectively placed, led to this difference of political 
procedure. The extraordinary prudence and mo- 
deration by which Frederic had juſtly merited the 
ſurname of the WISE, conſtantly induced him to 
temporize with the Pope and his Cardinals, and to 
hope for the reſtoration of peace and union among 
the difſentient parties. Educated, moreover, under 
the bondage of papal myſtery and papal domination, 


of his own judgment he ſcarcely dared to ſtir a ſin- 


gle ſtep from the beaten path of implicit ſubmiſſion. 
Yet, on the other hand, the pious and tender con- 


ſcience of this prince prevented him from reſiſting 


many of the bold innovations of Luther, though 
manifeſtly levelled againſt the Romiſh corruptiogs 
and ſuperſtitions, Add ta this, he had a great 
reverence. for the Holy Scriptures, and alſo a high 


opinion both of the knowledge and the integrity 


of the Reformer 1a interpreting them; and hence, 
in various inſtances, he not only did not oppoſe, 
but encouraged, though with ſecrecy and reſerve, 
his religious, plans and propoſitions. 


Still, another circumſtance of importance has not 


yet been mentioned. When Luther firſt ventured 
to withſtand the pretenſions ot the Roman hierarchy, 
the points in diſpute were little underſtood; the 


conteſt was full of danger; and it required more 


than even the foreſight of Frederic the Wiſe to 
be able to predict the iſſue: whereas the battle 
was half won when John firſt aſſumed the reins of 
government. The minds of men, by ſtudy and 
refleftion, and by numerous publications both of 


the controverſial and of the. ſober didactic kind, 
were become much enlightened in matters of reli- 


gion. The ſpirit of reformation was {ſpreading in 


all directions; and though it might have been 


difficult for a prince like Frederic, who for a long 
time had, in general, been in the habit of ſanc- 
Vor. IV. PPP tioning 
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tioning and enforcing the ordinances of the Romiſh 
church, to declare open hoſtilities againſt the Pope's 
ſupremacy, his brother John, now become Elector, 
could feel little embarraſſment of this ſort. Sound 
policy, as well as reaſon and juſtice, would dictate 
to the new ſovereign the wiſdom of making a ſtand, 
from the very commencement of his government, 
_ againſt the illegal and exorbitant pretenſions of the 
Roman See. — Happily, this excellent prince was 
well qualified by nature for the part which he had 
to act at this critical juncture. For though the 
Ele&or John is no where celebrated for his pro- 
found {kill in the ſcience of politics, yet his moral 
endowments and ſteady temper have procured 
him with poſterity the illuſtrious titles of the 
Goop and the CoxsrAN T. Accordingly, a cha- 
racter of this ſtamp could not fail to be convinced, 
that to temporize much longer with a corrupt and 
unprincipled hierarchy might prove fatal to the 
good cauſe. An appeal had been made to the tri- 
bunal of reaſon; and reaſon had decided already in 
a manner which had aſtoniſhed all Europe. This 
aſtoniſhment was, therefore, to be rouſed to action, 
and converted into a bold refiſtance, at a moment 
when ſubmiſſive and palliating methods muſt inevi- 
tably have afforded great advantage to the enemy. It 
is true, the battle was half won; but then it was not 
more than half won: for, in fact, there till te- 
mained, in oppoſition to Chriſtiantruth and liberty, 
an alarming combination of intereſted princes and 
4 ee who were ſupported. by multitudes of their 
bigoted ſubjects and adherents, and who meditated 
no leſs than the entire annihilation of the infant 
reformation. Firs 
How juſtly may we admire and adore the good- 
, neſs and wiſdom of Providence, in raiſing up means 
ſo ſuitable for carrying forward and — it 
EN cr 
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facred purpoſes! The zeal and conſtancy of John, 
the new ele&or of Saxony, was as loudly called for 
at the preſent crifis, as ever the extraordinary pru- 
dence and caution of his brother Frederic had been 
found abſolutely neceflary only a few years before, 
for the perſonal ſafety of Luther, and the ſucceſs 
of his early endeavours to reform a corrupt eccle- 
faſtical eſtabliſhment. 

We ought not to omit to mention, that John 
the ConSTANT had a moſt excellent coadjutor in 
his own fon, John Frederic, who with the two 
names of his father John and of his uncle Frederic 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed the united virtues of 
both “. 

Neither ſhould it be forgotten,, that even 
Frederic himſelf, the deceaſed Elector, had deter- 


| mined, a little before he died, to afford a more open 


and ſubſtantial ſupport to the Evangelical preachers 
in his dominions 1: and this circumſtance, no 
doubt, was an additional motive to his brother and 
his nephew 'to enter on the work of reformation 
with vigour and diſpatch. 


2. NEW REecvLATIONs AT WITTEMBERG, 
BOTH IN THE CHURCH AND IN THE 
UnrversSITY, THROUGH THE ADVICE or 
LuTHER. 


The Univerſity and the collegiate church of 
Wittemberg ſoon experienced a falutary renova- 
tion; a new order of public worſhip was provided; 
other churches began to be modelled aſter the plan 
of Wittemberg; and a general viſitation was pro- 

miſed 

# This pri . 
wen give many prooks ofa truly — Ariong other 


things, he had ſeen and urged the expediency, and even the neceſ- 
lity, of a general viſitation of the Church. Com. Luth. CLXXVII. 
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miſed of all the churches throughout the electorate 
of Saxony *. John, and his ſon, John Frederic, 
ſhewed the utmoſt readineſs to adopt the counſels 
of Luther; but that zealous reformer did not always 
wait for their ſanction, well aware of the difficulties 
and delays which his plans — often meet with 
at court, ſrom the privy-counſellors of the prince. 
However, he did not neglect to tranſmit to the 
prince, in a reſpectful manner, the formularies of 
the new eccleſiaſtical rites and ceremonies which, 
with the advice of Melancthon and Pomeranus, he 
had drawn up, and which the reformers had 
actually begun to uſe at Wittemberg. The facra- 
ment was there adminiſtered to the laity, for the 
firſt time, in the German inſtead of the Latin 


language, on Sunday the 29th of Oct. 1525 f. The 
regulation of the public fervice of the church, 


and the appointment 'of well qualified paſtors, was 


a matter near the heart of the reformer. I am 


entirely taken up,” ſays he, in a letter to a worthy 
clergyman, with confuting Eraſmus; but I well 


know how much the pariſhes ſtand in need of 


reform. This is a heavy ſtone, which I am endea- 
vouring to roll; and I will folicit the prince to lend 
his aſſiſtance. I am convinced that all we do is to 


no purpoſe, if regular officiating paſtors are not 


appointed. To this day, our own pariſh is not 
ſettled. What muſt become of the reſt? I am 


"overwhelmed with their complaiats daily. Satan 


alſo is at work. I beg you to viſit all the pariſhes 
you can, The prince is far from being diſpleaſed 
with our exertions; and I have a great deſire to 


finiſh this buſineſs by one effective effort 4.“ 


- The Elector was fo far from diſapproving the new 


regulations of Luther, that he ſent two of bis 
counſellors to confirm them publicly, and to ** 
I» - 


4 


* Comment. de Luth. VII. p. 24. + Id. p. 23. 
1 To Hauſman, II. 300. b. —— II. zor. b. 


Luther with great 
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the ſame ſyſtem to a till greater extent. The 
Reformer himſelf, however, appears to have been 
the leading counſellor at this important crifis. 
He ſtated, in writing, at full length, the fituation of 
the Univerſity; how ſadly it was on the decay, 
conſidered as a ſeminary of learning and piety: 
and he intreated the prince to ſend commiſſioners 
to fix the ſalaries of the profeſſors and lecturers. 
He explained to him what ſteps he himſelf had 
actually yentured to take, both in regard to the 


academical lectures and the divine ſervices. He 


obſerved, that though he might have been, perhaps, 
too troubleſome in this buſineſs, or even thown too 
much diſtruſt of the Elector's paternal care, yet he 


bad this excule to plead; namely, that the fruit of 


his conduct, however faulty or indefenſible it might 
haye been, had proved no leſs than the means of 
preſerving the Univerſity from inſtant diſſolution. 
Criouſack admoniſhed the 
Ele&or to make ſome proviſion for the poor labour- 
ing clergy; and alſo to amend the proceedings of 


the eccleſiaſtical courts. The Elector took all this 


in excellent part; but appears to have been con- 
ſiderably ſtartled at the idea of augmenting tae 
ſalaries of the clergy out of his own treaſury. 
That,“ he ſaid, would be a matter of great 
difficulty 3? and he aſked Luther what he had to 
propoſe on the ſuhject. The anſwer was ſimply 


this: # In the general viſitation of the whole country, 
let there be taken an accurate account of all the 


ancient revenues ; and if theſe be found inſufficient 
for the purpoſe, then let the ſuitable payments to 
the officiating clergy be made from new impoſts on 
the reſpective towns and pariſhes, which they may 
well bear, being now relieved from many popiſh 


oppreſſions. Likewiſe, to a ſimilar inquiry con- 


cerning the augmentation of the academical ſalaries, 
| Luther 
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Luther replied, © There is an abundance of means 
for this purpoſe from the many vacant offices ; for 
the number of the clergy in the collegiate church 
of All Saints is now reduced from eighty to 
eighteen. All the reſt are either dead, or have left 
their ſituations.” | | 

The moſt experienced financier could ſcarcely 
have returned a better anſwer to the queſtion. 

The due application of the ſurplus funds of this 
rich church of Wittemberg had been, for ſome time 
paſt, an object of conſiderable attention and diffi- 
culty . The elector Frederic, ſupported by the 
older members of the chapter, for a long time had 
reliſted the abolition of private maſſes; and during 
the altercations on this point in 1523, he had even 
threatened the ſturdy reformers with the ſequeſtra- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtical ſalaries, unleſs they conti- 
nued to obſerve ſtrictly their antient inſtitutions, 
Luther, however, in a matter of great importance, 


was not to be diſcouraged by diſappointment or 


oppoſition. He preſſed the late Elector afreſh on 
the ſame ſubje&, with ſpirit and addreſs; and as 
there were then three new canons, whoſe conſciences 
would not permit them to comply with the papal 
uſages, he intreated the prince to allow their ſti- 
pends to be employed for the advantage of the 
profeſſors and ſtudents of the Univerſity. The 


| anſwer of Frederic was now in all reſpects gracious 


and favourable, and afforded a good hope that 
Luther's ideas would be adopted. In fact, by 
connivance rather than by expreſs directions, that 
prince had permitted the redundant eccleſiaſtical 
wealth to be gradually diverted into the channels 
above mentioned. This redundant wealth was 


become very conſiderable, from the abolition of 


private maſſes, and many other proteſtant innova- 
tions. But it is allowed by hiſtorians, that not 
=: 
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one halfpenny of it was ever applied by Frederic to 
his own ipecific emolument *. 

Such disintereſted conduct has rendered his 
memory truly illuſtrious; and is a complete re- 
futation of the raſh aſperſions of thoſe who, either 
through ignorance or malice, would inſinuate that 
this excellent prince favoured the Reformation from 
motives of avarice, and ſecret intentions of plun- 
dering the opulent eccleſiaſtics. However, the 
elector John, with a more enlightened conſcience, 
and a more magnanimous ſpirit, not only confirmed 
what had been barely permitted by his predeceffor 
during the laſt years of his life, but alſo gave the 
revenues of the deſerted monaſteries t for the pur- 
poſe of maintaining the parochial clergy and the 
public inſtructors, both in the churches and the 
ſchools 1. He ſuffered nothing to come into 
competition with the Reformation, as an object of 
his concern : and-as he was undoubtedly-the firſt 
prince in Germany who openly both reſiſted the 
popiſh doctrines and diſcipline, and eſtabliſhed the 
new ſyſtem of the Wittemberg theologian, he has 
been juſtly denominated. the sECOND PARENT and 
founder of the Lutheran church 8. | 


: 


3. Tux LanDcrave of HEssE, AS WELL' AS 
Joun FREDERI1C, . SON OF THE ELECTOR, 
FAVOURS THE REFORMATION. 


The laudable efforts of the Elector and his fon 
were much encouraged by the friendly diſpoſitions 
of their neighbour, Philip, the landgrave of Heſſe. 


Thele ©. 


+ During the tumults and the wars with the Peaſants, many of 


the monaſteries were plundered or deſerted, in addition to thoſe 


which by degrees been evacuated before. Seck. 24. 
; Comment, Luth. II. XXX VI. Beauſobre, III. 201. 
Moſheim, Gnodalius de Bell. Ruſt. 
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Theſe diſpoſitions had appeared at a conference 
which they had had with the landgrave at Creutz. 


berg, only a few weeks before the death of Frederic, 


when he had declared, that rather than be a deſerter 
from the word of God, he would loſe his wealth, 
his dominions, and even his life. Luther, whoſe 
active and comprehenſive eye was in every corner, 
writes thus to Spalatinus on this occafion : „I re. 
joice that the prince of Heffe has had a conver. 
ſation with our princes. I hope it will be to the 

advantage of the Goſpel“.“ | 
But the duke George of Saxony was a lamentable 
obſtacle to any religious aſſociation which did not 
profeſs, as the baſis of union, implicit obedience 
to the Roman See: and the oppoſition of this 
veteran papift was at any time to be dreaded, not 
merely on account of his wealth and the number 
of his ſubjects, but alſo the ſituation of his pro- 
vinces, which lay encloſed in the electorate of 
Saxony. Philip of Heſſe was his ſon-in-law, and 
| Was 


There is ſomething ſo curious in the whole letter, that I will 
venture to give the Reader the ſubſtance of it. It ſhould ſeem that 
certain mock ſuns, as they are termed by aſtronomers, had 
been obſerved: in the heavens; and Spalatinus had ſent Luther a 
drawing of the Appearances, with the judgment of Melancthon 
_ them. Thus excellent. Reformer is known to have been 

ited to aſtrology. Luther begins: 


« Grace and 2 I return you the drawings of the ſolar 
appearances, They are Divine prodigies, my Spalatinus ; but it 
is not my province to comprehend their meaning. I do not pre- 


tend to foretel the events ſignified by ſich things. That red 


bloody fun which appeared in the weft, feems to denote the king 
of France ; and the bright ſun in the middle, the Emperor. This 1s 
Melancthon's opinion: at the ſame time, they indicate the Day of 
Judgment. I rejoice that the prince of Heſſe has had a conver- 
ſation with our princes. I hope it will be to the advantage of the 
Goſpel. I have here a new ſpecies of fanatics from Antwerp, who 
aſſert that the Holy Spirit is nothing more than men's natural 
reaſon and underſtanding, How does Satan rage every-where 
againft the Word! And this I reckon by no means the ſlighteſt 
mark of the approaching end; namely, that Satan perceives the 
— N _ and pours forth his final fury; MaxTix Luruzx. 
P · 27 . 
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was ſanguine enough to entertain the hope of 
gaining the duke George to the caule of the 
Goſpel, by writing to him a brief exhortation, full 


of piety and affection. George ſternly replied, 


That he ſhould commit the cauſe to God; for 
that after a hundred years it would appear who was 
right and who was wrong.” — The honeſt land- 
grave, like moſt young converts, had not yet been 
taught, by experience, how exceedingly perverfe 
and obdurate men ufually become by being long 
hackneyed in the ways of Phariſaical religion; but 
this rough anſwer of the father-in-law was an in- 
ſtruct ive leſſon, no doubt, to his ſon-in-law Philip. 
The fame anſwer produced reflect ions in the truly 
Chriſtian mind of the young prince John Frederic, 
which deſerve to be remembered. I am ſhocked,” 


ſaid he, „at the ſentiments contained in the letter 


of George, eſpecially at his ſaying the truth will 
appear aſter a hundred years. What ſort of faith 
is that which requires an experiment to ſupport it? 
Aſſuredly, there is nothing of the nature of faith, 
where a man will not believe till he is convinced by 
experience. St. Paul ſays, Faith comes by hearing; 
not by experience. I am grieved at the poor prince's 
ſituation ; for if he will not believe what is true 
and right till after trial has been made, and, alſo, if 
during the trial he is determined to refuſe obedience 


to the word of God, he may defer the important 


buſineſs too long, that is, till there be no room for 
repentance. I would have every method uſed to 
cure him of his attachment to Popery, if, by the 

ce of God, there be a poſſibility of doing it. 

t I greatly fear all will -be to no purpoſe; and 
that God will harden him, like Pharaoh, fo that he 
will neither receive his Word, nor regard his fignal 


providences®,” 


Seck. II. 35. 
| 4. THE 
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4. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION IN SEVERAL PLACES, 


The unhappy duke George muſt have ſuffered 
confiderable mortification oa account of the in. 
creafing propagation of Evangelical truth during 
the year 1525. The magiſtrates of ſeveral of the 
imperial cities adopted the Reformation in form#, 
At Nuremberg there was a public conference, in 
full ſenate, and in the preſence of many of the in- 
habitants, between Oſiander at the head of ſeveral 
of the Evangelical teachers on the one part, and five 
leading preachers of the Papal party on the other; 
the iſſue of which was, that there ſhould be no 
more ſermons or ceremonies at the monaſteries, 
and that the monks ſhould no longer be exempted 
from the uſual burdens of the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants t. Hagenau in Alſace received the Divine 
word from Wolffgang Capito, who was a native of 
Hagenau, and had been called thither from Straſ- 
burg to ſtrengthen the cauſe of the Proteſtant 
5 Capito adminiſtered the Sacrament on 

alm Sunday, according to the Scripture method: 
and on Eaſter Sunday, without uſing ſalt, oil, or 
any papiſtical ceremony, he baptized, before a great 
multitude, who had flocked together to ſee the 
novelty, a child of a principal inhabitant called 
Wendelinus, by the name of Joſiah; the father 
intimating thereby, that as the book of the law 
was found in the reign of Joſiah, and in conſe- 
quence the true worſhip of God reſtored, ſo the 
holy bible, which had been in a manner loſt during 
the Papacy, was, through the goodneſs of God, 
found again on the birth of his little Joſiah, and 
the Scriptural doctrine of ſalvation reſtored to 
Germanyj. At Northuſa, in Thuringia, the in- 

| habitants 
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kabirants met together, read over Luther's early 
writings on the Reformation, conferred on the 
ſeveral points, acknowledged the errors of Popery, 
and determined to eſtabliſh a purer church. The 
magiſtrates ſeconded the wiſhes of the people, and 
appointed the prior of the Auguſtine monaſtery to 
preach the Goſpel in St. Peter's church“. 

Several counties alſo of the empire were evan- 
gelized about the ſame time; for example, thoſe 


of Hanau, Altenburg, and Tecklenburg. In the 


Marchionate of Luſatia, the two elegant and rich 
cities of Gorlitz and Lauban experienced a ſimilar 
improvement. The clergy of the neighbouring 
villages aſſembled in the city of Gorlitz, and there 
publicly renounced the authority and juriſdiction 
of their popiſh dioceſan, and at the ſame time 
aboliſhed many of the Romiſh cuſtoms and 
yanities. ' At Dantzic, one of the moſt celebrated 
marts of the North, the progreſs of the Goſpel was 
aſtoniſhing. © You may learn,” ſays Luther, 
from one of the clergy of Dantzic, who is come 


here on the expreſs errand of requeſting the prince 


to permit Pomeranus to go among them, how 


wonderfully Chriſt is at work in that place. We 


cannot well ſpare him; yet, in ſo important an 


Evangelical concern, we ought, I think, to give 


Who knows what God may do through His 
inſtrumentality ? Let us neither obſtruct ſo extra- 
ordinary a call, nor pretend to be ignorant of its 
meaning. If I were called in this mannert, I ſhould 


not dare to refuſe; I would go inſtantly !” 


I am perſuaded noChriſtian reader will be fatigued 
with perufing ſuch extracts as theſe, or think them 


ill placed in a hiſtory of the Church of Chriſt. 
They introduce us into the very ſecret corners of 


the hearts of the Saxon divines, and prove, beyond 
| | contra 
* Scult. 293. + 1d. 288. and Com. Luth. II. 12. 
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contradiction, what was the real fpirit of the Re. 
formation at this bleſſed ſeaſon. Infidel or ſcepti· 
cal hiſtorians can eaſily invent motives and cauſes 
which diſcredit religion: it is more gratifying to 
the hoſtile tempers of ſuch men, and alſo gives 
them abundantly leſs trouble, to indulge their 
imaginations in forming perverſe and groundle( 
conjectures, than to exerciſe a cool and diſpaſſionate 
judgment in a laborious ſearch after truth: there iis, 
however, a pleaſure in attaining a ſatisfactory con- 
viction upon a great and intereſting ſubject, which 
is the ineſtimable reward of an honeſt and patient 
ſearch after truth, and which is utterly unknown 
to the prejudiced writers of the ſtamp here alluded 
to, however brilliant may be their talents, however 
elegant their compoſitions. 
In this brief review of the increaſe of Evangelical 
light, we muſt not omit to mention what hap- 
pened at Francfort on the Main. The inhabitants, 
through the inſtructions of two laborious Evangeli- 
cal preachers, had acquired ſuch an infight into the 
corruptions and abate of the papal ſyſtem, that 
they afſembled in a tumultuous manner a little 
before Eaſter, and inſiſted on the abolition of the 
popiſh maſs and other ceremonies. The ſenate 
interfered, and informed the ecclefiaftics of the 
papal party, that if they expected the ſupport and 
defence of the magiſtrates, they muſt confute, by 
the word of God, thoſe tenets of the Evangelical 
teachers which maintained that the Ass was NoT 4 
SACRIFICE. Finding this impoflible; the papiſtical 
preachers quitted three of the principal churches, 
which were immediately occupied by the reformers. 
The ſucceſsful labours at Breſlaw, of that eminent 
divine, Doctor Heſſe, and of his aſſiſtant Moiban, 
have already been mentioned*, The good cauſe 
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continued to proſper : moſt of the towns and cities 
of Sileſia followed the example of their capital; and 
their excellent biſhops, James of Saltza, and Bal- 
thazar of Promnitz, are recorded with veneration 
in the annals of the revival of pure religion, on 
account of their extraordinary zeal, piety, and 


prudence®. 


5. PExRSECUTIONS.—MARTYRS. 

This glorious progreſs of the truth, and fall of 
Amichrith, did not take place without the ſhedding 
of ſome blood of the martyrs. 

James Pavan of Bologne r been feized in 

of his profeſſion of 
pure Chriſtianity, had recanted through fear of 


death. In the courſe of the preſent year of 1 525, 4. P. 
he became bold again in the cauſe of the Goſpel; 1525. 
jo openly on the nature of the Sacrament ; 


agreeably to his own expreſs wiſh, was burnt 


alive at Paris. He ſurrendered his life, in the 


moment of trial, with the utmoſt chęerfulneſs. 

A German, named Wolffgangus Schuch, had 
been appointed paſtor of one of the towns in Lor- 
raine, and during his faithful miniſtry had aboliſhed 


the maſs, and the worſhip of images and idols. 


His congregation were accuſed of disloyalty to the 
duke of Lorraine. The duke threatened to deſtroy 
the town with fire and ſword, W. Schuch judged 
it bis duty to ſtep forward voluntarily, and defend 


dis towaſmen, though at the peril of his life. He 


compoſed a confeſſion of his faith; and was on the 


eve of publiſhing it, when he was ſuddenly caſt. 


into a filthy dungeon, and condemned to the 
flames. On hearing his ſentence, he broke out 
| F into 

# Seult. 303. 
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© into the 122* Pſalm: and when in the fire itſelf, 
| be ſung the 51* Plalm. 
| | We are told by Abraham Scultetus, one of the 
| moſt candid and credible hiſtorians that ever wrote, 
that the eccleſiaſtical judge of Schuch, and alſo his 
aſſeſſor who was an abbot, both died of ſudden 
deaths a very little time after: and the duke of 
8 Lorraine took pains to convince his courtiers, that 
| nothing more was neceſſary for falvation than to 
F know Paternoſter and Ave Maria #. 
1 At Mechlin in Brabant, one Bernard, a Car- 
3 melite friar, is mentioned by Luther as having 
| = been burnt on account of his open profeſſion of 
the Goſpel ft. And at the Hague in Holland, 
a clergyman, named John de Backer, ſcarcely 
27 years old, after many long and vexatious exami- 
t | nations by the papiſtical inquiſitors, merited the 
. | crown of martyrdom. The ſteady good ſenſe 
and piety which appeared in this man during his 
impriſonment, and his uncommon faith and pa- 
tience in the midſt of the flames, will call for ſome 
further notice in the Appendix 1. 


6. SERMONS, LETTERS, AND OTHER WRITINGS 
OF LUTHER, 


— a, - Is 8 
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Amidſt the new eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments and 
| regulations, which Luther, under the auſpices of 
= the Elector and his ſon, was rapidly introducing 
into Saxony, he ſtill found time for preaching the 
| | word of God, and for various uſeful publications. 
In reflecting on THIS PART of the labours of the 
Saxon reformer, it may in ſome meaſure leſſen 
our ſurpriſe, if we advert to two- things, both 1 
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which are beyond diſpute: Firſt, his unparalleled 


induſtry; time with him was always a precious 
thing: Secondly, his vaſt-fund of religious know- 
ledge, the reſult of long and patient ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures. But, in regard to the other part, 
namely, how Martin Luther, who had ſpent ſo large 
a portion of his life in a monaſtery, and even now 
was far from being advanced in years, attained ſuch 
conſummate prudence and diſcretion for the con- 
duct of practical concerns in worldly affairs, may be 
a matter both of curious inquiry and juſt admira- 
tion. Certainly, it is eaſier to account for his 
numerous ſermons, commentaries, and theological 
tracts, than for his wiſe inſtitutions, both in the 
church and the Univerſity, where he had new 
offices and ranks and orders to arrange, new laws 
and diſcipline to digeſt ; where the eccleſiaſtical 
and academical revenues were in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, redundant on ſome accounts, defective on 
others; and, laſtly, where the diſtribution of the 
ſame required freſh inſpections and reviews, as well 


as the moſt judicious and impartial adjuſtments. 


Pious minds, however, who believe that the hearts 
of men are prepared and directed by a Divine ſuper- 
intending agency, eſpecially on great occaſions, will 
have no great difficulty here. And in regard to 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to explain the courſe of 
human events by what are called natural cauſes, 
they ſhould, in the firſt place, recollect diſtinctly 
what were the ſpecific endowments of Luther, 
allowed by all who are well acquainted with his 
hiſtory; namely, a conſcientious integrity, incapable 
of being warped by ſelfiſh and intereſted conſidera- 
tions; a clear and comprehenſive underſtanding, 


furniſhing an almoſt inſtinctive view of the mea- 


ſures to be adopted in the moſt critical cir- 
cumſtances; a ſpirited and courageous temper, 
95 | conſtantly 
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conſtantly impelling him to deciſion and diſpatch, 
Then, in the ſecond place, they may be put in mind, 


that whatever pains they would take to exclude 
Almighty God from the government of his own 
creation, they cannot deny that at the very period 
when the revealed religion was moſt deplorably 
corrupted and defiled by human devices, and when 
there was the greateſt need of a champion to con- 
tend with Antichriſt, there was actually raiſed up 
in Saxony a perſonage qualified in this uncommon 
degree to fight manfully under the banners of 
Chriſt, and to reſtore his Church to its genuine 
beauty and fimplicity. | | 
Modern philoſophers, as they are called, are apt 
to diſregatd the ſtatement of ſuch premiſes as theſe, 
merely, it ſhould ſeem, becauſe they do not reliſh 
the inferences to which they lead unavoidably. 

Some account of Luther's familiar expoſition of 
the book of Deuteronomy has already been given 
in a letter which he wrote to the biſhop of Sam- 
land *. The brief additions to that account which 
I may now be allowed to make, will by no means do 
-juſtice to ſo excellent a performance; but they will 
tend to illuſtrate the rare talents of the author, and 
his happy turn for interpreting Scripture. The 
following are, in ſubſtance, ſome of his very whole- 
ſome practical directions. 

Let the Chriſtian reader's firſt object always 


be, to find out the literal; meaning of the word of 


God; for this, and this alone, is the whole founda- 
tion of faith, and of Chriſtian theology. It is the 
very ſubſtance of Chriſtianity; the only thing which 
ſtands its ground in diſtreſs and temptation: it 1s 
what overcomes. the gates of hell, together with fin 


and death, and triumphs, to the praiſe and glory of 


God. Allegories ate often of .a doubtful nature, 
| depending 
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depending on human conjecture and opinion; for 
which reaſon Jerome and Origen, and other fathers 
of the ſame ſtamp, nay, I may add, all the old 
Alexandrian ſchool, ſhould be read with the greateſt 
caution. An exceſſive eſteem for theſe has gra- 
dually introduced a moſt miſchievous. taſte among 
later writers; who have gone ſuch lengths, as to ſup- 
port the moſt extravagant abſurdities by Scriptural 
expreflions. Jerome complains of this practice in 
his own time, and yet he himſelf is guilty of it. 
In our days there are ſome commentators, who, 


wherever they find in Scripture a word of the 
feminine gender, underſtand it ro mean the Virgin 


Mary; and hence, almoſt all the revealed Word is 
made to treat of the Bleſſed Virgin, Wherefore 
we ought always to obſerve St. Paul's rule; not to 
build-upon wood, hay, and ſtubble, but upon gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones; that is, an allegory 
ſhould.never be made the foundation of any doc- 
trine, but be introduced as a ſecondary thing, to 
confirm, to adorn, to enrich a Chriſtian article of 
faith. Never produce an allegory to ſupport your 
ſentiment; on the contrary, take care that your 
allegory teſt on ſome juſt ſentiment as a foundation, 
which, by its aptneſs and ſimilitude, it is calculated 
to illuſtrate.” . 

The author's obſervations on the uſe of pictures 
and images are extremely judicious. a 

He tells us he was not very fond of them, and 
would rather that no ſuch thing was placed in 
churches. Not that his ſole reaſon againſt them 


was the fear of their being worſhipped as idols; for 


be thinks that did but ſeldom happen: be had 
another objection, namely, the confidence which 
men were diſpoſed to place in them as meritorious 
works, eſpecially if they were beautiful and coſtly: 
men were apt to fancy that they had pleaſed God 

Vor. IV. Qa. in 
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in ſome way by ſpending money in his ſervice; 
whereas, in fact, the whole of what is ſo expended 
might be employed to much better purpoſe, in re- 
. lieving the wants of their brethren. | 
Ia his annotations'on the 1 5th chapter of Deute- 
ronomy, ver. 4., he makes ſome very acute and 
ſarcaſtic reſlections on the pretended poverty of the 
papiſtical mendicant orders. That whole ſyſtem, he 
thows, was contrary to the religion of the Bible; 
which no where inculcates poverty. and want as 
a profeſſion, but rather exhorts men to remove 
thoſe evils by bounty and benevolence. The 
Papiſts boaſted of their poverty and other ſufferings, 
but they themſelves were ſleek and well fed. They 
ſaid, they had no homes of their own; yet they 
lived in palaces more ſuperb than thoſe of monarchs, 
They talked of hunger, but they devoured the pro- 
viſions of every body: they talked of thirſt, but their 
cellars were full: they boaſted of ſacrificing their 
lives, but they were never inthe ſmalleſt danger, and 
ſpent their days in habits of pleaſure. It was very 
true that there always would be poor perſons among 
us, and fo our Lord had obſerved; nevertheless, 
men were not be exhorted to practiſe a voluntary 
poverty. Accordingly, we find in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, there was not one perſon in want among 
the primitive Chriſtians. * We may hence learn 
the nature of thoſe monaſtic » vows in the papal 
ſcheme, which have poverty for their object. 

Luther, with great juſtice, blames thoſe divines, 
or lawyers, who torture and twiſt the word of God, 
by endeavouring to make it bear upon particular 
queſtions before them. You may take notice of 

. this,” ſays he, “ in the moſt eminent theologians, 
in Auguſtine, and Bernard, and even in the more 
antient fathers, Cyprian and Tertullian, who, in 
their pyuBLIC DISCOVRSES, handle the Scriptures 
| 9 perfectly 
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perfectly aright, but are very apt to pervert it in 
their CONTROVERSIAL WRITINGS. Conſult the 


writers againſt Arius, conſult Jerome againſt Jovian, 


Auguſtine againſt the Manichees, Bernard againſt 
Free Will, and you will be convinced of the truth 
of my afſertiqn!” ? | 

On Deuteronomy xviii. ver. 18 to 20, where God 

miſes to raiſe up a prophet like unto Moſes, 
and declares, that ** whoever will not hearken unto 
the words which that prophet ſhall ſpeak in God's 
name, HE will require it of him,” Luther makes 
excellent reflections, extremely applicable to his 
own times. For example: The furious popes and 
princes of the preſent day attempt by violence to 
bring heretics to the faith; and they burn, or other- 
wiſe put to death, the obſtinate. What is this, but 
artogating to themſelves the authority of God, and 
attempting to make men do by force what neither 
they themſelves nor any man can do? By this 
conduct they. ſhow they know nothing of the 
nature of Chriſt and his doctrine, nor of Moſes's 
prediction in this place.” 

Throughout this performance of Luther, there is 
arichneſs of matter, expreſſed with a native vigorous + 
eloquence, which will infallibly lay hold of the minds 
of ſuch as read for practical improvement in their 
ſpiritual affections, rather than to find critical ſpe- 
culations for the mere entertainment of their under- 
ſtandings. The author is very full and very ſevere 
in his obſervations on the practices of fanatics and 
enthuſiaſts. His mind was ſore at that time, and 
there was great reaſon for it, on account of the miſ- 
chievous proceedings of Munzer and the ruſtic 
malcontents in the year 1525. No man was ever 
a more ſteady and conſiſtent enemy to myſticiſm 
than Luther. His concluding admonitions on that 
ſubject well deſerve our notice, as they contain the 
25 Q.Q.Q.2 ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance of God's ordinary method of leading ſouls 
to the kingdom of heaven. Let us,” ſays he, 
never deſert the pure doctrine of the Goſpel, 
We are perſuaded that the ſubſtance of our religion 
conſiſts in faith, which is the giſt of the Spirit, and 
comes by hearing the word of God. A previous 
and perfect mortification of ſin is not required for 
this purpoſe; though there muſt be a previous con- 
viction of fin and of its malignity, to humble and 
prepare us for the faith of Chriſt. Then follows 
the Goſpel, which gives life and ſtrength ; and 
through that life and ſtrength we muſt contend 
againſt the evil principle which remains in the fleſh, 
and muſt aim at no leſs than the obtaining of 
a perfect victory over it. But we are to uſe the 
greateſt poſſible care, never to attribute our juſtifica- 
tion before God to any ſort of works whatever, but 
to faith alone in'the heart, by which man believeth 
unto righteouſneſs*, Moreover, it becomes thoſe 
Chriſtians who are already juftified, not to con- 
demn their weaker brethren; for it-is the glory of 
Chriſtianity that we are directed to bear one an- 
other's burdenst. In the next place, we muſt remem- 
ber not to permit our faith to become drowſy and 
unfruitful; which it certainly will do, if we neglect 
the mortification of the fleſh. But here again we 
muſt guard againſt a twofold error; namely, leſt 


vwe ſhould ſuppoſe,—either that by our own acts of 


mortification we can certainly procure juſtification 
and the gift of the Spirit, which is the doctrine 
of thoſe inſane prophets the Anabaptifts ;— or, that 
if we do not undergo certain proceſſes of mortifica- 
tion, it will be impoſſible for us to be juſtified by 
the gift of the Spirit. Evangelical knowledge in 
its purity 1s a rare and delicate thing, even in good 
and holy men. Often the very beft Chriſtians 


ſuffer through-the malignant influence of the _ 
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and the treacherous plauſibility of works: for they 
are hereby led with an impetuoſity of ſpirit to aim 
at external mortification and the performance of 
external works, rather than to preſs for faith and 
the Holy Spirit by importunate applications at the 
throne of Grace, in reliance on the written promiſes. 
They act as though faith and the Spirit came by 
works and mortification, whereas the contrary is 
the Scriptural order of things. This malignant 
miſchievous propenſity of the carnal diſpoſition, 
which leads men to ſet ſo high a value on mortifi- 
cation and other performances, muſt itſelf be mor- 
tified with the utmoſt diligence ; for it frequently 
impoſes on very able men, and prevents them from 
ſeeing the efficacy of the word of God, which, after 
all, is the power of God unto ſalvation to every 


In theſe inſtructing paſſages our commentator 
has evidently his eye on the enthuſiaſtic pretences 
to mortification of Munzer and his followers *. 


Luther's doctrine is in perfect contraſt to that of 
thoſe wild fanatics; and is as ſound and uſeful, as 


theirs muſt ever prove falſe and miſchievous. It 
appears to me, that one of his great excellencies, as 


4 divine, is the perſpicuous and JusT ORDER in 


which he conſtantly places the ſeveral doctrines of 
practical Chriſtianity, and their effects. He is, on 
all oocaſions, ſolicitous to ſhow, that the Chriſtian 
life begins with, depends on, and is perfected 


through, the written Word. The law of God 


humbles men, and 1s the ſchoolmaſter which teaches 
them that they can do nothing in their own 
ſirength f, Juſtification and peace of conſcience 
are the gift of the Spirit, through faith in the Re- 
deemer without any works on our part. Hence 
we rejoice, and cry, Abba, Father. There is an _ 
0 


re 187, + Rom. I. Gal, i, Annotat, Deut. wil. 
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of ſervile fear, and of flying away from the preſence 
of an angry God, There 1s, on the contrary, a 
filial acceſs into the grace of our heavenly Father, 
This great internal change ſaon ſhows itſelf in ex- 
ternal actions. As the heart believes, the tongue 
confefles* ; and thus the Goſpel is preached to 
others, and the kingdom of Chriſt is augmented, 
Then come the croſs and tribulation, on account 
of the word of God; and theſe explore and 
ſtrengthen faith, even to the full aſſurance of 
hope. The old man is mortified t; and the fruits 
of the new man, which are the proper proofs of the 
erence of faith and the Spirit, increaſe more and 
more, and (how themſelves in the love of our 
neighbour, and in an univerſal benignity, and dil. 
poſition to peace and goodnels 4. 

Our commentator, in his obſervations an the 
21ſt and 22d verſes of this ſame chapter of 
Deuteronomy, How ſhall we know the word 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken,” &c. &c.? 
reſolves an apparent contradiftion, between the 
criterion here laid down, and what had been faid 
before, in the thirteenth chapter. In the thirteenth 
chapter it is ſaid, If a prophet or dreamer of dreams 
giveth a ſign or wonder, and the fign even cometh 
to paſs, you ſhall not hearken unto that prophet, 
when his object is to make you ſerve other Gods:“ 
whereas, in the eighteenth chapter, and 22d verſe, 
the rule of judging is, © If the thing follow not, 
nor come to pals, that: is, the thing which the Lord 
hath xor ſpoken, but the prophet hath ſpoken 
preſumptuouſly.” Luther's ſolution is this; When a 
doctrine has been once confirmed by Divine authority 
or by miracles, and 1s received, we are not to believe 
an angel from heaven preaching a contrary PI 

| 8 


* Romans iv. Annotat. Deut. xviii. + Rom, chap. v. 
+ Aunot. Deut. and Galat. chap. v. | 
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for God permits ſuch things, merely to prove men, 
whether they love him, or not, with all their heart. 
But the caſe is different whenever a new doctrine is 
propoſed for our aſſent: we ought not to give credit 
to it, unleſs it be confirmed by miracles. Having 
made this very ſenſible diſtinction, Luther concludes 
with telling us, that he had acted on theſe very prin- 


ciples in his treatment of thoſe inſane prophets, who 


pretended to hold daily converſe with God, face to 
face, like Moles; and who, in general, boaſted of hav- 
ing gifts of the Spirit beyond the apoſtles themſelves, 
He required them to work miracles, otherwiſe they 
were not to be believed. They promiſed they would 
do ſo. But,” ſays Luther, “to this day I neither 
ſee nor hear of any. Indeed, I told them with ſome 
degree of contempt, that my Gop would take care 
that their god ſhould not do ſigns or miracles x.“ 


The ſermons of Luther were very numerous; but 
it would lengthen this hiſtory too much to produce 
many extracts. In one of them), publiſhed about this 
time, he complains, * that if good morals be preach- 
ed, then men are apt to make a ladder of them, by 
which they may climb up to heaven; and, that in 
that way, through prideand a haughty confidence in 
their own merits, they fin more grievouſly than even 
by immoralities themſelves : for that fort of pride 
is peculiarly odious to God; whereas he is always 
ready to receive the greateſt ſinners, whenever, in 
true penitence, they implore his forgiveneſs. On the 
other hand, if men are not preſſed to holineſs of life, 


impieties and diſſolute manners are the conſequence. 
The medium muſt therefore be obſerved. Good 


practice muſt be inſiſted on, but not truſted to for 
ſalvation, Few,“ he ſaid, © found the right road: 
for ſome led very bad lives ; whilſt others thought of 
meriting 

* Annot, Deut. Luth. Op. III. Witt, 
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meriting heaven by ſanctimonious works, thus arro- 
gating to themſelves, as matter' of right, what 
they ought to receive as the effect of mere mercy. 
What was this, but to deſpiſe the bounty of God, 
and to ſet up ourſelves in oppoſition to it*#?” 
Faithful and intelligent teachers of the Goſpel 
have always made the ſame complaint. The fa& 
is, men are the fame, in every age and climate, 
fince the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents; and 


the identity of the common ſtock from which the 


human race has deſcended, is perhaps as clearly 
evinced by the manifeſt ſimilarity of the depraved 
diſpoſitions of the mind, as by the concurrence and 
agreement of thoſe bodily marks and diſtinctions 
which are pointed out by natural hiſtorians as 
eſſentially conſtituting particular claſſes of beings. 
If the latter has been thought more to this pu 
than the former, the advantage ariſes, I think, 
merely from this circumſtance, that objects of the 
ſenſes affect us ſooner, and more univerſally, than 
conſiderations which are purely intelle&ual. 

Moſt of the writings of Luther were publiſhed on 
the ſpur of the occaſion, and have no pretenſions, in 
general, to the character of correct and finiſhedcom- 
poſitions. The author was attentive to things ; and 
was not only regardleſs of words, but even accuſtom- 
ed to the uſe of ſcholaſtic barbariſms. It was on this 
account that Eraſmus had conceived him incapable 
of writing with ſuch a degree of claſſical purity as 
appears in his reply to that accompliſhed ſcholar; 
who, in effect, was compelled to change his opinion 
of Luther's talent for Latinity. On ordinary 
occaſions, the reformer certainly negle&ed his ſtyle. 


His mind was abſorbed by objects infinitely more 


momentous. But he appears to have been rouſed to 
ſome attention in this reſpect, by having to combat 
Tom. VIII. Alt. in Append. Seck. 33. 
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Eraſmus; and, accordingly, he evinced on that occa- 
ſion a conſiderable acquaintance with polite literature. 
Having already given an account of the con- 
ceſſions which Luther made by letters, both to 
Henry VIII. of England, and to the duke George 
of Saxony; and having alſo commended the ſelf- 
rnment of the writer on thoſe occaſions, and his 
truly Chriſtian motives ; little more need be ſaid in 
regard to thoſe publications*. Perhaps the writing 
at all to ſuch haughty and malevolent adverſaries 
was not in itſelf a thoroughly judicious meaſure ; 
and perhaps it might have been expected from the 
ſenſe and experience of Luther, that he 
ould have foreſeen the harm, or at leaſt the little 
benefit which was likely to accrue from it. It is 
to the exceſſive ardour of his temper that we are 
uſually to aſcribe the practical errors of the Saxon 
reformer. So, in this inſtance, it is as certain that 
honeſt zeal for the progreſs of the Reformation 
was the motive of Luther, as it is, that pride, ran- 
cour, and ſuperſtition, dictated the contemptuous 
anſwer of Henry. A ſpirit not disſimilar, the Reader 
will have obſerved, pervades alſo the abuſive anſwer 
of George of Saxony, though he was, in general, a 
much better character than the king of England. 
Whoever carefully compares thoſe letters which 
contain the unſucceſsful ſubmiſſions of Luther, with 
that animated performance, by which he hoped 
to repair his error, will be convinced how much more 
he was in his natural element, when battering fairly 


and openly the ſtrongeſt holds of his adverſarics, than 


when tampering with bigoted Roman-catholics, in 
fruitleſs negotiations and conceſſions t. 


Luther, a ſhort time before he ventured to ad- 
miniſter the Lord's Supper in the German lan- 


SUages 


„Pages 948—952. 
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guage, hal had the precaution to compoſe and 
print a very uſeful little book, containing thirty. 
eight German hymns, with their appropriate tunes, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of conveying and fixing in 
the memories of the common people a deal of 
religious inſtruction in a very conciſe and agreeable 
manner. The ſubjects were,—parts of the cate. 
chiſm ; leading articles of belief; prayers and 
thankſgivings: in fact, the book was a ſummary 
of Chriſtian doctrine, expreſſed in very neat and 
elegant German metre ; and fo well managed, that 
the harmony and modulation of the voice agreed 
with the words and ſentiments, and tended to raiſe 
the correſpondent affections in the minds of the 
ſingers. - On this account the author has been 
called the true Orpheus of Germany ; and to his 
praiſe it is added, that he applied his knowledge 
of muſical numbers and harmonies to the excitation 
of the moſt pious and fervid motions in the ſoul#, 

In the preface of this little work he ſupports 
the duty of church muſic, on the authority of 
David and Paul; at the ſame time he puts us in 
mind, that, in finging praiſes, we ſhould have our 
eyes on Chriſt alone. He had ſubjoined the ſuit. 
able tunes,” he ſays, to ſhow that the fine arts 
were by no means aboliſhed through the preaching 
of the Goſpel ; but that, in particular, the art of 
muſic ſhould be employed to the glory of God; 


though he knew this ſentiment was contrary to the 


romantic ideas of ſome teachers, who were diſpoſed 
to allow nothing but what was purely intellectual.“ 
The letters which our reformer, in the exerciſe 
of his paternal care, wrote to the ſeveral paſtors and 
congregations of the infant Evangelical churches, 
are numerous, and many of them replete with 
excellent matter. Of one of them, addreſſed Y 
2 : is 


> * » 
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his Chriſtian brethren at Antwerp, we muſt take 
ſome notice; firſt, becauſe it affords a ſtrikin 
inſtance of Satan's activity, in raiſing up falſe 
teachers, whenever his kingdom is in peculiar 
danger from remarkable revivals of Chriſtian truth; 
ſecondly, becauſe it contains the writer's refutation 
of the calumny of having repreſented God as the 
author of ſin; and thirdly, becauſe the good 
anaaliſt Scultetus ſpeaks of this letter in the higheſt 
terms*, The moſt important parts of it are in 
ſubſtance as follow: He had been informed,” 
he ſaid, of the riſe of ſome very dangerous fpirits 
at Antwerpt ; and he believed it to be his duty to 
give his Chriſtian brethren a little honeſt advice. 
He hoped they would take his friendly admonitions 
in good part; and alſo, being thus forewarned, 
would look well to themſelves. The object of 
theſe falſe teachers was to confound and perplex, 
and to draw men from the light into darknels, 
Some of the articles of their faith were as follow, 
1. Every man had the Holy Spirit. | 
2. The Holy. Spirit ſignified neither more nor 
leſs than men's —— and underſtanding. 
3. That all men were believers. 
4. That there was no hell nor eternal puniſh- 
ment; and, That the body only was con- 
.  demned.. - - - | 
5. That every ſoul would poſſeſs eternal life. 


6, That natural reaſon taught us to do to our 


neighbour as we would he ſhould do to us; 
and that to be fo diſpoſed, was faith, 

7. That by concupiſcence, men did not fin 
againſt the law, unleſs their wills were con- 
ſenting. | 

8. That 

Annal. 1525. : 
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+ Theſe dangerous ſpirits have been juſt mentioned before, in 
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8. That he who had not the Holy Spirit, was 
incapable of fin, becauſe he was devoid of 
reaſon. 

% Now,“ ſaid Luther, there is not one of theſe 
articles, except the feventh, which merits the ſmall. 
eſt attention; and ye will do well to treat both the 
doctrines, and thoſe who maintain them, with con- 
tempt. One of theſe teachers came to me; and a 
more inconſiſtent, impudent, petulant, lying ſpirit 
I never ſaw or heard to ſpeak. There is one point 
which he inſiſted on with the utmoſt pertinacity ; 
namely, that God did not permit fin, becauſe ſuch 
| iſion could not take place without the will of 
God: for who could compel the Almighty to 
permit fin?” 

The author then proceeds to this effect: © I have 
no doubt but the man will falsly accuſe me to 
you, as though I had ſaid that God has abſolutely 
a pleaſure in the exiſtence of fin, for its own ſake. 
To which charge I anſwer, that the repreſentation 
is injurious and falſe. What I do maintain is this; 
That God has forbidden fin by the moſt expreſs 
precepts ; and that this part of his will is both 
3 and alſo neceſſary for us to know. 

ut how it happens that he ſhould permit men to 
fin, and that they ſhould conſent to the perpe- 
tration of ſinful actions, he has not thought proper 
that we ſhould know; otherwiſe he certainly would 
have opened theſe matters to us, had it been his 
will that we ſhould have .been made partakers of 
his ſecret counſel, St. Paul himſelf diſapproves of 
theſe curious inquiries: * Nay but, O man, who 
art thou, that replieſt againft God ?* | 

In conclufion, he exhorts his brethren not to 
liſten to thoſe contentious and troubleſome ſpirits, 
who would harafs their minds with profound ſpe- 


culations concerning the ſecret will of God, ls it 
INED not 
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not enough that the commands of God have no 


ambiguity ? God deteſts fin. That is ſufficient 
for us; but how fin comes, and why he permits it, 
theſe are points which we ſhould leave with Him. 
A ſervant ought not to inquire after his maſter's 
ſecrets, much leſs ro know them: ſtill abundantly 
lefs does it become a poor miſerable creature to 
pry into the myſteries of the Divine Majeſty, his 
Creator. See then that ye hold to what is uſeful 
and neceſſary; and avoid futile, trifling, contentious 
points, that tend nothing to edification. Once 
more; Avoid every thing that is above your com- 
prehenſion, and reſt in the plain precepts of God. 
To learn Chriſt and his commandments aright, 


even though a man does nothing elſe, requires a 
whole life *.” 


During theſe incefſant lahours of this indefati- 
gable ſervant of God, his life was attempted to be 


taken away by poiſon. A Poliſh Jew, a doctor of Feb. 


medicine, came to Wittemberg, having agreed to 
do this buſineſs for two thouſand pieces of gold. 
Luther deſcribes him as a man of wonderful cun- 
ning and verſatility ; and as capable of committing 
any crime. The doctor and his accomplices were 
ſeized; and carried before a magiſtrate ; but they 
refuſed to make any confeſſion ; and Luther in- 
treated that they might be ſet at liberty, rather than 
be examined by TORTURE, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times, Nevertheleſs, he expreſſes his entire 
belief that he was the very man who had been 
pointed out to him by the letters of certain friends. 
He fays, © he anſwered their deſcription in all re- 
and that every circumſtance alſo concurred 
to identify the perſon of the Jew, and prove his 
guilt t.. | 
| ; 7. WrrTiNGs 
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7. Writings oF LUTHER, ZvuiNGLE, AND 
| OTHER EMINENT REFORMERS, ON THE NA- 
TURE OF THE SACRAMENT. 


Thoſe labours of Luther, which he employed in 
the Sacramental controverſy, can afford but little 
ſatisfaction to Chriſtian readers. We are com- 
pelled indeed, in reviewing them, to recogniſe that 
zeal, and fervour, and conſcientiouſneis, which 
ever marked the character of this great reformer; but, 
alas! all theſe excellent qualities were in this in- 
ſtance ſadly ſullied, by a LAMENTABLE obſtinacy, 
and perverſeneſs of temper.*: Lamentable— not 
merely as diſplaying the defe&ts of an eminent 
Chriſtian; for where ſhall we find perfection? 
not merely as leading this eminent Chriſtian to act 
inconſiſtently, and in direct oppoſition to his 
general principles of toleration and mutual forbear- 
ance in all things not effential ;-—but lamentable, as 
very materially affecting the ſucceſs and progreſs of 
the Reformation itſelf, by diſuniting its leaders, 
and preventing a* fraternal communion among 
them. | +134 

For ſome time paſt, the leaven of contention had 
been deeply at work, and was now exerting its mil- 
chievous operation with greater ſtrength and with 
leſs ſecrecy. The abſurd argumentation of Carol- 
ſtadt had given Luther a great advantage in the 
Sacramentarian diſpute ; but ſuch able and learned 
divines as Zuingle and Ecolampadius were not to 
be overawed or filenced, either by the talents and 


| knowledge, or by the authority and violence of 


Luther. As they were 1n a good cauſe, and were 
convinced both of the nonſenſe and of the non- 
neceſſity of having, recourſe to ſuch. a doctrine as 
that of Conſubſtantiation in the interpretation of 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, they reſolved to oppoſe it with firmneſs 
and perſeverance, 

Luther, in his treatiſe againſt the Celeſtial Pro- 

ets &, had endeavoured to expoſe the novel ideas 
which had been broached by Carolſtadt on the na- 
ture of the Euchariſt. About the ſame time, or 
a little ſooner, Zuingle publiſhed his ſentiments on 
this ſubject, in a letter addreſſed to Matthew Albert, 
the paſtor of Reutlingen, who, as he had been in- 
formed, was then engaged in diſcuſſing the queſtion 
with one of his brethren. 
He opens his mind at once, expreſſing his appre- 
henſion, that either many perſons moſt ſadly miſtake 
the matter, or elſe that he himſelf makes a greater 
miſtake than they all; and further, that unleſs the 
juſt interpretation of Scripture throughout, and 
unleſs common ſenſe and piety itſelf deceive him, 
divines had all miſſed their aim for a long time: 
but that he could not pretend, in the ſhort com- 
paſs of a letter, to enter into the hiſtory of the error 
now ſo prevalent, He intimates, that Carolſtadt 
had circulated among tlie people an ill. timed 
little pamphlet of three pages, intituled, On the Ex- 
ECRABLE ABUSE OF THE EUCHARIST, in which 
there were many things that pleaſed, and ſome that 
diſpleaſed him. There was truth in the pamphlet, 
but it was delivered in a way rather to offend than 
to edify : Carolſtadt had not rightly explained the 
matter. Moreover, Zuingle adds, that the fame 


author was reported to have prepared another 


pamphlet, ſtill much leſs to the purpoſe, in which, 
by his unreaſonable ſcoffs and ſneers, he had de- 
graded the ſubject: the people were already ſuffi- 
ciently alarmed with the novel ideas conceraing the 
Sacrament, and ſuch a mode of treating it ſeemed as 
if calculated on purpoſe to increaſe their averſion t. 

| r 
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| The epiſtle to M. Albert appears to have been 


the firſt effort of the pen of Zuingle in the Sacra. 
mentarian controverſy, Large extracts from the 
writings of the ſeveral combatants, who engaged in 
this conteſt, cannot be neceſſary in our times :— 
This, from Zuingle, it may be obſerved, furniſhes 
an additional teſtimony to the truth of the account 
before given of the ungovernable ſpirit of Carolſtadt. 

Luther, in his treatiſe againſt the Celeſtial Pro. 
phets, anſwers Carolſtadt's arguments againſt the 
real preſence. He does not pretend to underſtand 
how the bread 1s bread, and, at the ſame time, the 
body of Chriſt ; but inſiſts on the neceſſity of ad- 
hering cloſe to the words of Chriſt. 

Bugenhagius Pomeranus publiſhed a letter, both 
in German and in Latin, againſt the noveEL ERROR 
of the Sacramentarians®; in which he contends, that 
the argument of Zuingle, drawn from the words 
The fleſh -profiteth nothing, is a mere DpREAU 
or imagination, when thoſe words are adduced to 
ſhow that This 1s my body, means This 
SIGNIFIES my body. * The 1 he ſays, 
<« never uſe the word 1s in that ſenſe; and, more- 
over, that the expreſſion, * The fleſh profiteth 
nothing, is not to be underſtood as applicable to 
the fe, of Chriſt, but to that carnal conſtruction 
which the diſciples of Chriſt were diſpoſed to put 


upon the words of their maſter.” Zuingle on this 
- -occaſion anſwers ſmartly; * You ſay, that in arguing 


thus I do but DREAM. Be it ſo. I conſider even 
this as a conceſſion in ſome degree: for thoſe who 
ſee nothing in my argument, muſt be COMPLETEBY 
ASLEEP f.“ —Zuingle's reply to Bugenhagius 1 
dated Oct. 1525. 7 

Bu 


* It is addreſſed to John Heſſe, the excellent paſtor of Breſlav. 
Hoſpin. II. 64. | 7 
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But this excellent and learned reformer had com- 
poſed and publiſhed, ſome months before, in the 
courſe of the fame year, a very elaborate com- 
mentary on true and falſe religion ; in which he not 


only treats on all the great points both of natural 


and revealed theology, but alſo on the controverted 
queſtions between the Papiſts and Proteſtants, and, 
among others, on the meaning of the Euchariſt. 
He undertook this work, he tells us, at the expreſs 


deſire of ſeveral learned and pious characters both 


of France and Italy; and though he attacks the 
corruptions, idolatry, and avarice of the Papacy 
in the plaineſt and moſt animated language, he 
boldly dedicates the treatiſe to Francis I. of France. 
It was, he faid, a moſt Chriſtian book; and 
Francis's title was that of His moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty :* Moreover, the people of France were 
of old celebrated for their religion : Laſtly, there 
was great intercourſe between France and Germany; 
and as the Germans had begun to open their eyes 
to Evangelical light, the author felt it his duty to 


contribute to the reſtoration of thoſe ſalutaty beams 
in the neighbouring country. Men had been — 


in Egyptian bondage; and, in ſpite of the point 

admonitions of Chriſt and bis apoſtles, had been ſo 
foolith as to ſerve more ablurd falſe gods than any 
which the heathen nations ever ſerved : for what 
nation, he aſks, ever worlhipped a poor mortal 
man juſt going to expire, as the modern nations 


bad worſhipped the Roman pontiff? Or when did 


kings and emperors FALL DOWN to adore the only 
great and good God ? To KNEEL had by them been 
elteemed ſufficient. Who ever kiſſed or embraced 
the feet of Chriſt, except particular perſons from 
extraordinary affection ? whereas, on the contrary, 
no one is admitted to ſpeak to the Pope without 
firſt kiſſing the ſhoe of this god. Thus, he adds, 

Vor. IV. RRR | as 
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as a puniſhment for our ſins, we have been ſo long 
blind to this abominable idolatry *. 

This performance of Zuingle, including an ap- 
pendix on the Euchariſt, confiſts of very nearly two 
hundred folio pages, and is a noble monument of 
the author's piety, learning, and intellectual powers, 
as well as a deciſive proof of the bleſſed recovery of 
Chriſtian truth in Switzerland at that time. It was 
ſcarcely poſſible but that a writer of this ſtamp 
ſhould be conſcious of his own ſtrength. Accord. 
ingly, Zuingle, : notwithſtanding his moderation 
and pacific diſpoſition in general, concludes his 
afore-mentioned letter to Bugenhagius with an ani- 
mation and confidence bordering almoſt on menace 
or defiance. * Himſelf, and his brethren the Swiſs 
divines,” he ſaid, were not in habits of contro- 
verſy; neither, as yet; had they mentioned by 
name any one perſon of the many who had formed 
erroneous judgments on the Euchariſt and other 
popiſh teners. But,“ continues he, © if either you 
or any other be determined at all events to have 


a a conteſt with me, I certainly deprecate the thing 


exceedingly ; yet if it: cannot be avoided, 1 ſhall, 
under the ſhield of truth, and under the inſpection 
and auſpices of Chriſt, fight ſo as not like one 
that beateth the air. Moreover, I do exhort you 
and all others to abſtain from that very bad cuſtom 
of abuſe. We ought to inveſtigate the truth by 
Scripture and by reaſons, and not by tribunitial cla- 
mours. We ſhall have plenty of enemies, and 
plenty of outcries againſt us, even though we con- 
duct ourſelves with the greateſt poſſible moderation. 


Will the Roman See be filent ? Will thoſe princes 


be ſilent who are aſhamed of the Goſpel? Let us 
then follow after truth in its utmoſt purity. I do 
not think Antichriſt can be Nur gr 
421 i hf * 2 unlels 
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unleſs this error of Conſubſtantiation be rooted up; 
and, as the truth has broken in upon us, we ſhould 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be led by human authority.” 
While Zuingle was thus oppoſing at Zurich 
the Lutheran tenet of Conſubſtantiation, Ecolam- 
ius was employed in the ſame manner at Baſil; 
and, to ſay the leaſt, diſplayed equal learning, piety, 
and moderation, A full year before, he had 
preached a ſermon on the Lord's Supper, which 
had made a great impreſſion on the minds of the 
people, and-was become the topic of general con- 
yerſation. It was at this moment that the modeſty 
and difidence of Ecolampadius yielded to the in- 


treaties of his friends, who were preſſing him to 


publiſh his ſentiments on the Sacramental contro- 
verly. Accordingly, he edited his celebrated treatiſe 
Ox THE GENUINE MEANING OF OUR LokD's 
woRDS,- THIS 1s My BODY; which drew from 
Eraſmus that memorable eulogium on its accuracy 
and folidity, **—that it might deceive the very 
det x: and this he repeats in his letters even to 
Bedda and to the biſhop of Lingen. 

The ſenate of Baſil were ſo much alarmed on 
the appearance of Ecolampadius's book, that they 
directed the ſale of it to be ſufpended, till its con- 
tents ſhould have undergone an examination. 
Eraſmus was one of the cenſors on this occaſion ; 
and his report, as it is perfectly in the character of 


the man, will amuſe the Reader. Mighty lords,” 


lays he, © at the inſtance of your Highneſſes I have 
read the publication of John Ecolampadius; and, in 
my opinion, it is a learned, eloquent, and elaborate 
performance. I ſhould be diſpoſed to add, it is 
a pious performance, if any thing could be pious 
which oppoſes the JUDGMENT AND CONSENT OF 


THE 
See the note in page 910. 
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THE CHURCH ®,” —Ecolampadius traces the Papiſ. 
tical tenet of the REAL PRESENCE to Peter Lom- 
bard; and contends, that every one of the fathers 
had held that the words, This is my body, were 
not to be taken literally. He dedicates his work 
to his brethren, the Chriſtian divines throughout 


|  Suabia. 


Of theſe divines, an afſembly of fourteen met to- 
gether at Hall in Suabia, and concurred in a reply 
to the ſentiments of Ecolampadius. Brentius, 
however, is believed to have been the chief author 
of this compoſition. Theſe good miniſters main- 
tained, that as the words of God, ſpoken on the 
occaſion of the brazen ſerpent, namely, Every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, ſhall live, 
conveyed to the image of braſs a healing efficacy, 
fo the words uſed in the celebration of the Euchariſt, 
This is my body,” cauſed the body of Chriſt to 
be united to the bread 7. 

Ecolampadius was in no wiſe intimidated by 
the joint efforts of the confederate divines. He 
replied to them immediately; and afferted, that the 


arguments which they had produced, tended to 
eſtabliſh his own opinions. Zuingle animadverted 


with great ſeverity on the rude manner in which, 
he ſaid, they had treated that moſt harmleſs of men, 
Ecolampadius. He allowed it was a ſeaſon when 
the preſs teemed with boiſterous publications; but 
he moſt ſolemnly affirmed, that he had not ſeen any 
one in which there was fo little to commend as in 
this of Brentius. Throughout the whole work 


there was a force put upon the ſacred ſcriptures: 
. there was allo in it an unmeaſurable haughtinels; 


and, 


* Hoſpin. II. 55. Urſtif. Chron. Baſ. in Gerdeſ. Hiſt, Evan. Re- 
form. II. 295, Or in Jortin's Appendix, XXXIV. 

+ This book is entitled Syngramma Suevicum, de Verbis Cœnæ. 
Dupin. Scult. 250. Hoſp. 60. . 
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and, laſtly, the confederacy itſelf of the authors was 
novel and indecorous. To thele fourteen perſons, 
he faid, he could oppoſe two hundred ; for almoſt 
the whole world, either openly or privately, differed 
from them in ſentiment. Yet theſe dictators had 
oſtentatiouſly ſigned their names to a ſummary of 
doctrine on the Sacrament, which they had ſcarcely 
ſo much as explained to their own congregations. 
Their performance contained very little, except this 
ſlanderous accuſation, — that thoſe who differed from 
them were deluded by Satan ;—a manifeſt proof 
of their own diabolical ſpirit! In regard to Eco- 
lampadius, Zuingle affirmed, he was a model of 
piety and erudition ; and, moreover, that many of 
thoſe fourteen divines had derived from him what 
knowledge they had of languages ; and that there- 
fore their ungrateful and diſreſpectful conduct to- 
wards their inſtructor, was unworthy of the 
Chriſtian character, and merited not only rebuke, 
but execration. Men might praiſe ſuch writers as 
much as they pleaſed, but they would be beaten 
on this ſubject as often as they appeared in print. 


He could eaſily,” he faid, have reſtrained this effu- 


ſion of reſentment ; but to ſee the heavenly doctrine 
attacked in ſuch arrogant language, was more than 
any one ought to bear with patience #®.—Theſe 
obſervations of Zuingle are far from being concili- 
atory ; nor was it probable that a man ot Luther's 
temper ſhould paſs them over in ſilence. 

The Straſburgians, however, were very laudably 
employed in endeavouring to repair the breach, 
which was growing wider and wider, between the 
Lutheran and the Eetverian churches. They even 
ſent over Caſelius, their profeſſor of the Hebrew 
language, to Wittemberg, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of promoting union and brotherly love. among the 

| | | | contending 
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contending parties. The anſwer with which this 
learned profeſſor was charged by Luther to return to 
the Proteſtants at Straſburg, will at once.prove both 
the nature of Caſelius's commiſſion to Wittemberg, 
and alſo that lamentable ſtate of contention and 
irritation which at this juncture impeded the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation. | 

Luther admitted, that nothing was more to be 
wiſhed than peace and harmony. He had done, 
he ſaid, every thing in his power to promote that 
end. The adverſaries knew, in their conſciences, 
that they were the firſt movers of the conteſt, It 
did not become him to be ſilent for ever, while 
- Zuingle and Ecolampadius, by their ſucceſſive 
pamphlets, raiſed ſuch - diſturbances ;—unleſs in- 
deed he was to give up his miniſtry and the cure 
of ſouls. It was not to be borne, that they ſhould 
cantinue to talk, cauſe confuſion among his people, 
and weaken his authority, and that notwithſtanding 
he muſt give way and hold his peace. 

It had been ſaid, he ought to abſtain from railing, 
But how was it poſſible for him to confute or con- 
tradict, without condemning errors? and yet the 
language which was unavoidable on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, they called railing. He wiſhed to know 
whether theſe extraordinarily modeſt perſons were 
or were not guilty of railing, when they traduced 
him and his friends in their books, under the 
denomination of FLESH-EATERs, worſhippers of 
a God that could be eaten or turned into bread, 
deniers of the redemption by the croſs. Such was 
their modeſty; and thus were himſelf and his friends 
ſlandered. itherto he had patiently ſubmitted to 
this treatment; whereas his opponents could not 
bear to be told, that they erred in their interpretation 
of Scripture., He therefore informed them expli- 
citly, that he would endure all this no longer. 9 

0 
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He proceeds to ſay, he did not approve of the 
advice of the Straſburgians, that good Chriſtians 
ſhould be directed not to meddle with the queſtion 
concerning the REAL PRESENCE, but ſhonld be 
exerciſed in the word and in faith. In the very 
woRDs themſelves“,“ he ſaid, * was implied the 
preſence of the body and blood ; moreover, the 
attention of the common people had been ſo much 
rouſed by the diſperſion. of the numerous pamphlets 
of the Sacramentarians, that-it could not now be 
diverted from the ſubject. They ought to have been 
filent at firſt: it was now too late to aim at ſilence.” 

In effect, either one party or the other, he 
ſaid, muſt be conſidered as the miniſters of 
Satan. There could be no medium. What agree- 
ment between Chriſt and Belial ? He would be 
glad to have peace, but not at the expenſe of that 
peace towards God, which is purchaſed for us by 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

He therefore earneſtly beſought his brethren, by 
Chriſt Jeſus himſelf, and by every thing in Chriſt 
that was dear, to avoid this 8 etror, and 
to ceaſe from ſeducing the ſouls of men, to the 
very imminent danger of their ſalvation. Of their 
commendations of the holineſs of Ecolampadius 
and Zuingle, and their reſpective churches, all men 
muſt rejoice to hear: at the fame time, Luther 


warned them of the lengths to which Zuingle was 


diſpoſed to go in the article of Original Sin ; and he 


added, that he was ſo much diſturbed by the ſenti- 


ments contained in their letter, as not very well 


to comprehend what they meant either by the 


term Church or Holineſs. | | 
In concluſion, he admitted that the Sacramenta- 
nans, if they perſiſted, might do much miſchief, 
but wouLD NEVER CONQUER. He lamented 
that 
This is my body, 
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that Zuingle had taken ſo much offence at one 
of his expreſſions, namely, that what he wrote 
MUST be true;“ becauſe this captious ſpirit, he 
conceived, was a proof that Zuingle harboured 
againſt him ſome ſecret grudge: and laſtly, he 
aſked upon what grounds THEIR BOASTING or 
THEIR EXPERIENCES and of the witneſs of the 
Spirit was to be allowed, if Luther was to be denied 
the privilege of aſſerting in his turn, with equal 
confidence, what he knew to be true“. 

The Papal party beheld theſe diſſenſions among 
the reformers with infinite fatisfation. © How 
dangerous,” ſaid. they in triumph, “ was it to deſert 
the parent church]! Doubts, difficulties, and con- 
tentions, muſt be the inevitable conſequence!” 
Moreover, as Luther's doctrine of Conſubſtantiation 


was much leſs offenſive to them than that of the 


Sacramentarians, it was natural that they ſhould, 
in this inſtance, prefer the Proteſtants of Saxony 
to thoſe of Switzerland. We are told indeed that 
the Papiſts not only relaxed in their oppoſition and 
animoſity to the former, but that they even praiſed 
them, exceedingly eſteemed them, and almoſt 
heartily forgave them all the miſchief they had 
done t. Spalatinus himſelf expreſsly informs us, 
that the rulers and inquiſitors of Belgium gave a 
decided preference to the principles of the Saxon 
reformer. ' | 

Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
mind of Luther than any ſpecies of compromiſe 
with the Roman hierarchy. Between him and the 
Papiſts, there was not merely one, but many gulphs, 
which were abſolutely impaſſable. The Sacra- 
mentarian tenet would have added another ;— 
whereas Luther unhappily made that the foundation 


of 


* Scult. 252. Luth. Ep. II. 302. 
F Lavater in Scult. 255, Hoſpin, 63. 
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of a permanent difſenfion among the Evangelical 
brethren.— What blindneſs of underſtanding, what 
obſtinacy of temper, what uncharitableneſs of 


judgment; yet, in the ſame man, what integrity of 


principle, what reverence for the Scriptures, what 
ſenſibility of conſcience In one word, what an 
aſſemblage have we here of contradictory motives 
and qualities, at once contributing to influence 
and direct the conduct of this extraordinary 
character !! 

Luther was ſo much pleaſed with the little 
treatiſe of the fourteen Suabian miniſters, that he 
procured a tranſlation of it into German; and alfo 
wrote a preface to it, by which he gave great offence 
to the Swiſs divines. He calls the tenets of the 
Sacramentarians, novel dreams ; and ridicules them 
for having had recourſe, in the ſpace of only one 


year, to fix different expoſitions of the conciſe ex- 


preſſion, This is my bodyt. | 

In the year 1526, the mind of Luther appears 
to have been exceſſively agitated by the Sacra- 
mentarian controverſy. ] am challenged,” fays 


A. D. 
I 526, 


he, * by Ecolampadius; and I meditate an anſwer, 


if I had but leiſure. It grieves me to the heart to 
ſee ſo great a man enſnared by frivolous arguments. 
May God have mercy on him!“ | | 

Again: This Sacramentarian peſtilence makes 
havoc, and acquires ſtrength in its progreſs. Pray 
for me, I beſeech you, for I am cold and torpid. 
A moſt unaccountable laflitude, if not Satan him- 
ſelf, poſſeſſes me, ſo that I am able to do very little. 
Our ingratitude, or perhaps ſome other fin, is the 
cauſe of the Divine diſpleaſure: certainly our 
notorious . contempt of the word of God will 
account for the preſent penal deluſion, or even 
a greater. I was but too true a prophet, when 


* 782—783 : and 810. + Hoſpin. 65. 
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I predicted that ſomething of this kind would 


happen“. | 

To another friend he writes thus: 

«If I had not known from experience, that God 
in his anger did ſuffer men to be carried away with 
deluſions, I could not have believed that ſo many 
and ſo great men would have been ſeduced by ſuch 
trifling and childiſh reaſonings, to ſupport this 
peſtilentious, this ſacrilegious hereſy.— I aſk what 
argument is there in this; © Chriſt is at the right 
hand of the Father, therefore he is not in the Sa- 
crament. Again, .* The fleſh profiteth nothing, 
therefore the body of Chriſt is not in the Sacrament. 
Yet theſe are their beſt arguments. Surely it is 
madneſs to be moved by ſuch levities, in oppoſition 
to the ſimple indiſputable word of Chriſt, This 
is my body It“ | 
In a like ſtrain he addreſſes a faithful miniſter at 
Augſburg : ' | 

« Grace and peace, May Chriſt . preſerve you! 
Our ingratitude and contempt of the Divine word 
is the cauſe why God has permitted Satan to rage 
in this manner. I have often foretold that our 
ingratitude would be puniſhed with wars and divi- 
ſions among ourſelves. Do you be firm, and keep 
together your little flock., I am all on fire to 


profeſs openly for once my faith on the Sacrament, 


and to expoſe the tenets of our adverſaries to deri- 
ſion 1N A FEW wonps; for they will not attend 
to an elaborate argument. I would have publiſhed 
my ſentiments long ago, if I had had leiſure, and 
Satan had not thrown-impediments in my way!.“ 
With theſe views and impreſſions, Luther 
preached and publiſhed at Wittemberg a ſermon 
on the Sacrament of the body and blood of * 


t To Dr. Froſch. 
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The object of his diſcourſe was,—to avoid all prolix 
and intricate argumentation, and to ſtate briefly 
to the people his own ſentiments on the Euchariſt, 
and the Scriptural proofs of them ; which he con- 
ceived to be ſo clear and convincing, as to preclude 
all controverſy or contrariety of opinion. 

In the former part of this addreſs, Luther ob- 
ſerves, that, within the laſt two years, there had 
ariſen fix, if not ſeven diffentient ſects; all of which 


however agreed in this common ſentiment, that the 


body and blood of Chriſt was not preſent in the 
Sacrament. *© The great cauſe, the very fountain 
of their error,” he ſaid, © was this; they did not 
ſtrictly adhere to the words of Chriſt. . In theſe, 
there was no ambiguity whatever ; but men gave 
way to their own roving imaginations; and ſuppoſed 
that, in believing the preſence of Chriſt in the bread 
and wine, their adverſaries conceived the body of 
Chriſt to be extended in every direction throughout 
the whole world, in order that every perſon living 
might take and eat of the ſame individual body. 
Factious ſpirits,” he ſaid, © always acted in this way. 
They firſt formed to themſelves an opinion which 
was purely imaginary ; and then they tortured 

Scripture to ſupport that opinion. | 
The true believer,” continues Luther, ** aſks 
himſelf this queſtion : What is it to me how Chriſt 
becomes preſent in the Sacrament ? My buſinels is, 
to believe Him who cannot lie. The words are 
quite clear; a child may underſtand them. There 
is not the ſlighteſt ambiguity in ſuch words as, To 
take bread, To give thanks, To break bread, To give 
bread, To command, To eat, To drink, This is my 
body.—W bat incredible and unceafng pains have 
been taken to caſt an obſcurity over theſe luminous 
and perſpicuous terms, and to make them ſignify 
Juſt what every one has fancied in his dreams 7 
| cc ut 
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« But it is abſurd to ſuppoſe the body of Chriſt 
to be in more than a hundred thouland places at 
once... : | 

* This is not more abſurd than the diffuſion of the 
ſoul through every part of the body. Touch any 
part of the body with the point of a needle, and the 
whole man, the whole ſoul is ſenſible of the injury, 
If then the foul be equally in every part of the 
body, and you can give no reaſon for it, why may 
not Chriſt be every where, and every where equally 
in the Sacrament? Tell me, if you can, why 
a grain of wheat produces ſo many grains of the 
ſame ſpecies : or why a ſingle eye can fix itſelf at 
once on a thouſand objects, or a thouſand eyes can 
be fixed all at once on a ſingle minute object. 

«Take another example: What a feeble, poor, 
. miſerable, vaniſhing thing is the voice of a man! 
yet what wonders it can perform—how it penetrates 
the hearts of multitudes of men! and yet not 6 
as that each perſon acquires merely a portion of it, 
but rather, as if every individual ear became pol- 
ſeſſed of the whole, If this were not a matter of 
experience, there would not be a greater miracle in 

the whole world. If then the corporeal voice of 
a man can effe& ſuch wonders, why may not the 
glorified body of Chriſt be much more powerful 
and efficacious in its operations ? 

Further; when the Goſpel is preached through 
the exertion of the human voice, does not every 
true behever, by the inſtrumentality of the Word, 
become actually poſſeſſed of Chriſt in his heart? 
Not that Chriſt fits in the heart, as a man fits 
upon a chair, but rather as he ſitteth at the right 

hand of the Father. How this is, no man can tell; 
yet the Chriſtian knows, by experience, that Chriſt 
is preſent in his heart. Again, every individual 
heart poſſeſſes the whole of Chriſt; and yet a thou- 
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ſand hearts in the aggregate poſſeſs: no more than 


one Chriſt. The Sacrament is not a greater 


miracle than this. | 

« But it is alſo ſaid, that there is no us in the 
actual preſence of the body of Chriſt. 

« You may as well ſay, there is no uſe in Chriſt's 
being born of a Virgin; there is no neceſſity that 
Chriſt ſhould be a Divine Perſon ; there is no ne- 
ceſſity that God ſhould ſend his Son from heaven 
to undergo a cruel and ignominious death. God 
is omnipotent : Sin, death, and Satan, are all in his 
hand; and He, no doubt, could have deviſed a dif- 
ferent method of juſtifying ſinners ;,—He had only 
to ſpeak the word, | 

The anſwer,” ſaid Luther, © to all ſuch ſpecula- 
tions, is this: If God, in his revelation, has deſcribed 
any thing to be neceſſary, let all created beings ſub- 
mit in ſilence, Chriſt uſes plain words, Take, eat, 
this is my body; whatever Chriſt ſays, I am bound 
to believe, and without wavering.“ 

He then proceeds to ridicule the various inter- 
pretations which had been given of the words, 
© This is my body.” One, namely, Carolſtadt, 
lays, the word TH1s does not mean the bread ; and 
therefore he underſtands the expreſſion in this 
way, Take, eat, for Ty1s is my body,—thart is, he 


ſuppoſes the Saviour, at the time of ſpeaking, to point 


towards his own perſon. Another, for example, 
Zuingle, changes the plain meaning of the verb 1s, 
and, with Ovid's art of metamorphoſing, interprets 
it by the word s16N1Fy. Then, in the third place, 
Ecolampadius inſiſts on a ſtill different mode of 
underſtanding theſe few words, This is my body :* 
according to him, the words MY Bop fignify The 
figure or the repreſentation of my body. 

Let us lay aſide,” ſaid Luther, © all ſuch con- 


temptible reaſoning; let us fimply adhere to the 


expreſs. 


| 
| 
f 
| 
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expreſs declaration of Scripture, and believe that 
the body. and blood of Chriſt: are preſent in the 


. bread and wine. Not becauſe . Chriſt is preſent 


no where elſe with his body and blood; fince he, 
gather with his body and blood, exiſts moſt per. 

Iy and completely in the ſouls of true believers ; 
but becauſe it has pleaſed him to affure us where 
and how we may apprehend him, and become ac- 


tually partakers of himſelf, 


The great us E of the Sacrament,” ſays our au- 
thor in the ſecond part of his diſcourſe, ** is, that 
the FAITHFUL COMMUNICANT may hot only be. 
lieve that the body and blood of Chriſt are there 
preſent, but that Chriſt himſelf is thereby given to 
him As A FREE GIPT. + He is therefore to preſerve 
a lively attention to the injunction, Take, eat, this 
is my body, which is given for you ;? for theſe are 


the very words which give ſtrength to his faith, 


There are two poſitions in the Sacrament, both of 
which are the objects of the true Chriſtian's faith. 
The firſt is, the real preſence of the body and blood 
of ' Chriſt ; and this the Papiſts profeſs that they 
believe; the ſecond is, that the body and blood of 
Chriſt are freely beſtowed upon us, without any 
merits'of our own; which the Papiſts do not believe, 
Now our adverſaries, the Sacramentarians, place 
all the virtue of the Euchariſt in a mere commemo- 
ration of the death of Chriſt ;' and they contend 
that the bread and wine are no more than ſymbols 


by which we make it plain to others that we are 


Chriſtians : . Wheteas our dectrine is, that, in re- 
ceiving the bread and wine, our Lord freely beſtows 
his body and blood, and that we appropriate theſe 
to ourſelves, and become actually poſſeſſed of them 
for the remiſſion of our fins. - Thus Chriſt becomes 


ours! and poor miſerable ſinners are hereby deli- 
vered from the dread of death and hell, and become 


children 
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children of God, and heirs of a heavenly kingdom. 


And it is for theſe great ends and purpoſes that we 


come to the Lord's Table *.“ 

The explanations of Brentius, who was the repre- 
ſentative of the fourteen Suabian divines, could not 
be materially different from thoſe of the preceding 
diſcourſe, becauſe Luther expreſſes the moſt un- 
qualified-approbation'of that performance. Brentius 
obſerves, that the preſence of Chriſt is effected in 
the Sacrament, through the power and efficacy of 
the WorD ; by which power and efficacy,—to uſe 
the very expreſſion of Auguſtine, —the element of 
bread becomes A SACRAMENT, and the WorD 
ſelf acquires a VISIBILITY; that is to ſay, Juſt as 
Chriſt is preſent in his Word, in the fame manner 
he is rendered preſent, and is offered to us in his 
Sacraments. And again; In the very ſame manner 
by which Chriſt gives us his body in the Euchariſt, 
he preſents us with all his Goſpel, through which 
not only his body and blood become prefent, but 
the whole power of God, the whole Godhead itſelf, 
together with all the Divine excellencies. Surely 
no man can be fo impious, as to deny, that by faith 
we may eat the fleſh and drink the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt. St. John ſays, My fleſh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed; meaning that theſe 
things are ſo to the faithful. Now if the faithful 
do eat the fleſh and drink the blood of Chriſt, that 
fleſh and blood muſt be preſent; for if they were 
not preſent, they could not be eaten or drunken. 
The author goes on thus: The bread of the Sacra- 
ment, as far as it is ordinary bread, we handle, 
break, eat, and grind with our teeth; but the body 
of Chriſt we receive through the power of thele 
words, THIS 1$ MY op:“ ſo that,—as it hath 
been well obſerved, —* what we eat enters the 

| | ſtomach, 

* De Euchar. VII. 335. 
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ſtomach, what we believe enters the mind.“ Ne. 
vertheleſs it muſt be remembered, that though it 
is by faith that we eat the body of Chriſt, and 
drink his blood, this does not deprive the bread of 


the preſence of Chriſt : or, in other words, though * 


it be true that we SPIRITUALLY cat the body of 
- Chriſt, yet we are not on that account to deny that 
we become partakers of that body in receiving the 
bread of the Sacrament*.” ; 

Let us now turn for a few moments to Ecolam- 
padius himſelf, who, with a pious and Chriſtian 
view to peace and union, drew up what he calls his 
confeſhon on this ſubject. | 

“J have no heſitation,” ſays he, to own that 
the body of Chriſt is preſent with the bread, in 


the ſame manner in which it is preſent with the 


;Wor itſelf, by which the bread becomes a Sacra- 
ment, and the Word becomes viſible.” And again: 
'« Thoſe expreſs themſelves well, and in a truly 
religious way, who ſay that they come to the 
Lord's Supper, even to eat the body of Chriſt, 
Alſo, Thoſe talk profanely and contemptuouſly, who 
ſay that they obtain nothing there except bread 
and a ſign of their Chriſtianity: for ſuch perſons 
do hereby demonſtrate their infidelity. A believer 
conſiders himſelf as treated like a traitor, if he is 
repreſented as having eaten the Sacrament only, 
and not the thing itſelf, which the Sacrament im- 
plies; although it be true that he receives the 
former with the mouth, and the latter with the 
mind by faith.“ | | 

This is a very material part of the confeſſion of 


Ecolampadius, who concludes with obſerving, that 


he did not ſee how he could depart from it, even 
ſq much as the breadth of his finger g. = 


* Hoſp. 595 60. ey + Ep. Zuing. and Ecolamp. III. 129- 
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The hiftory of the controverſy of the Sacra- 
mentarians is prolix and voluminous ; and in our 
days by no means worth the time and trouble of 
a diligent peruſal. My object is, to ſelect and 
condenſe juſt ſo much of it as will teach us leſſons 
of caution and moderation, at the ſame time that 
it may gratify an innocent and laudable curioſity. 
For theſe were but the BEG1NN1NGs of that ſtrife 
and contention,-which continued for a long time 
afterwards to affli& and divide the Proteſtants, and 
obſtru the progreſs of Chriſtian truth. The 
churches but recently reformed were torn to pieces 
between Luther and Zuingle. Some characters,” 
fays the pious Scultetus, ** deſerted JeRUsALEM, 
and went back again to BABYLON : others waited 
in ſuſpenſe for the reſult of the diſputations of the 
leaders in theology: good men grieved; and bad 
men laughed; while the Papiſts, throughout Italy, 
France, and Germany, raged with fire and ſword 
and cruel edicts againſt thoſe who, becadſe the 
Seripture affirms tle body of Chriſt to be in hea- 
ven, denied the exiſtence of it in the bread of the 
Sacrament.“ 

Yet after all, upon a review of the evidence now 
before us, a diſpaſſionate ſtudent of this controverſy 
will probably be diſpoſed to fay,—How eafily, with 
the aſſiſtance of a little mutual candour and mode- 
ation and Chriftian forbearance, might the whole 
diſpute in this ſtage of the contention have been 
ſettled, or at leaſt ſuſpended, and complete con- 
cord reſtored among the Evangelical brethren !' 
For though, on the one hand, the Lutherans had 
certainly Toon too much inclined to maintain the 


corporeal preſence and corporeal manducation of 
the body of Chriſt in the groſs ſenſe of thoſe terms; 
and, on the other hand, the Zuinglians had on ſome 
occaſions juſtly rendered themſelves ſuſpected of an 
Vor. IV. 0 intention 
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of his neighbourhood ; and that with this very 
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intention to deprive the Sacrament of all its ſpiri- 
tuality, and to reduce the ordinance. to a mere 
commemoration of the perſon of Chriſt, it does 
not however appear, that any ſuch ſtriking and 
ſpecific difference of ſentiment between the Saxon 
and the Swiſs .divines. had hitherto been inſiſted 
on, as ſhould have made it neceffary for either of 
the parties to require from the other a diſtin& and 
humiliating: retra&tation, much leſs to perſevere in 
an unchriſtian hoſtility. In fact, theſe learned and 
excellent men, on both fides, ſeem to have been 
ignorant at firſt of the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
and alſo of the ſentiments of each other. Then, 
during the heat and violence of their oppoſition, 
mole-hills became mountains : novel fancies aroſe 
concerning the Sacrament, which had never been 
thought of in the commencement of the diffen- 
fions, and which were invented purely to ſupport 
arguments that had been once incautiouſly ad- 
vanced; and theſe for a long time afterwards 
afforded materials for vain and. unedifying diſpu- 
tation. . 
The very learned and zealous reformer Martin 
Bucer, who had adopted in general the opinions 
of Luther, and had had ſeveral conferences with 


bim in 1521, was inclined, in the Sacramentarian 
conteſt, to take part with the Helvetian divines: 


he diſplayed, however, great moderation in ſtating 
his own ſentiments, and was one of thoſe who 
ſincerely laboured to compoſe the diſſenſions among 
the Evangelical miniſters, both by his candid 
conſtruction of the declarations of the Lutherans, 


and alſo by his kind and rational exhortations to 


Chriſtian fellowſhip. He informs us, that he 


| conſidered Brentius as welb qualified, by his ſuperior 


judgment and learning, to influence the good clergy 


view 
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view he had by letter intreated him to reflect on 
the miſchievous effects which this contention would 
produce on weaker minds, particularly if faithful 
miniſters of Chriſt were to be wantonly traduced 
and reviled for their difference of ſentiment in non- 
eſſentials. In this fame letter he put Brentius in 
mind, that it was abſolutely impoſſible for him and 
his friends, conſiſtently with piety, to pull to pieces 
ſuch a character as that of Ecolampadius, who had 
deſerved ſo well of them, and of the glorious 
Goſpel of Chriſt. Bucer then ſubjoined a very 
ſimple account of that idea of the Sacrament which 
he ſaid was profeſſed by himſelf, and alſo by his 
clerical brethren .at Straſburg, * Our belief,” ſays 
he, is this, That according to the doctrine of 
St. Paul, as often as we eat the bread and drink 
the wine of the Sacrament, we ſhow the Lord's 
death till he come; that is, that we conſider, con- 
ſeſs, and declare, that Chriſt offered to his Father 
on the croſs his body and blood for our redemption ; 
and doing this with a true faith, we know that 
our ſouls are really fed, refreſhed, and ſtrengthened, 
by the fleſh and the blood of Chriſt.” - - Notwith- 
ſtanding the veneration in which Zuingle was juſtly 
held by the reformed churches; as they are called 
on the continent, I do not remember fo neat, fo 
conciſe, ſo unexceptionable, and, on the whole, fo 
truly a Scriptural account of the nature of the 
Euchariſt, in all the voluminous writings of that 
learned and excellent reformer*, 

The name of Zuingle is tranſmitted to poſterity 
with the higheſt encomiums on his candour and 
moderation. Not to deny the juſt foundation of 
this praiſe, there are however two circumſtances 
which have, I think, contributed to make the hiſto- 
nans and memorialiſts more liberal in beſtowing it. 

. „ The 
* Scultct. xxvi. 51. - Hoſp'n. 66. 
8882 | 


Theobald Billicanus *, criticiſe 
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1. The exceſſive and ungovernable aſperity of 


Luther, of which his enemies always take advaa- 
tage, and his friends are always aſhamed, neyer 
appeared more conſpicuous than in the Sacramen. 
tarian controverſy ; and it could not fail to prove 
ſerviceable, though indirectly and by way of con- 
traſt only, to the reputation of Zuingle. 2. The 
language of Zuingle is infinitely, I had almoſt ſaid, 
nearer, than that of Luther, ro the ue of a 
perſon educated in modern times,—of one, for 
example, who has learnt how to cuT DEEP, and 
yet to ſhelter himſelf under polite terms and re- 
aful acknowledgments. Luther is often abu- 
ve, but never means more than he ſays,—often 
a great deal leſs. He frequently calls a man a fool 
or an als in general, when he only intends to 
charge him with inconcluſive reaſoning, in ſome one 
inſtance at that time under conſideration. Zuingle 
underſtands the art of pulling to pieces much bet- 
ter than Luther; and, I obſerve, he is never ſo 
much in earneſt for that purpoſe, as when he has 
firſt artfully prepared the mind to give credit to his 
accuſations by commending moſt liberally the 
conduct of his adverſary, in points where it was in 
vain for him to withhold his approbation. 
We haye already obſerved with how little of 
a true ſpirit-of conciliation Zuingle, in his letter to 
4 the publication 
of the Suabian divines. He afterwards addreſſed 
Luther himſelf on the ſame ſubiect, to this effect. 


We are ſincerely concerned that you ſhould com- 


mend this performance of the Suabian miniſters. 
As a precedent, it is bad. - In this way, the doctrine 
of Chriſt muſt be ſubjected, not to one tyrannical 
pontiff, but to myriads of little tyrants. Brentius 


has picked” up, out of the ſtreets, a number of 


petty 


See pages 996—7. 
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petty biſhops, and formed a ſynod of them: then, 
without any other ſupport, he has condemned, as 
erroneous, the ſentiments of Ecolampadius reſpe&- 
ing the opinions of the Fathers on a certain point. 
Now Ecolampadius was his preceptor; and, more- 
oyer, Brentius has neither ſufficient learning nor 
ſufficient experience to enter into the ſpirit of thoſe 
ancient writers. Surely, my Luther, this is ſetting 
an imprudent and a moſt miſchievous example. 
Every crazy brain will be producing a tumult in the 
Church, and exclaiming, This is error! This is 
hereſy! - We are grieved to find you commend 
this book, becauſe we feel ſenſibly for your reputa- 
tion, which cannot but ſuffer by your thus praiſing 
a compoſition that is empty and contemptible in 
every point of view. If one looks into it for elo- 
quence, one finds nothing but rude and haſty 
expreſſions, without any ſolidity or conſiſtence; 
at the ſame time, there appears ſuch a viſible con- 
fuſion and anxiety about words and ſentences, that 


| there ſeems to have been ſome danger left the 
author's ſtore of language ſhould have been ex- 


hauſted before his book was finiſhed. Then, as 
to the arguments, nothing can be more feeble; and 
as to acuteneſs, a duller production was never ſeen: 
and, on the whole, it is ſo ill put together, and ſo 
little adapted to convince, that one is at a loſs to 
conceive what it was that induced tlie author to try 
his ſtrength on ſuch a ſubject. For if his object 
was illuftrat ion, do not you ſee that every point he 
undertakes to handle becomes, under bis treatment, 
more obſcure than it was before? t LED 
Plenty of paſlages of a fimilar ſtamp might be 
ced from the writings of Zuingle; but this is 
id before the Reader merely to .ſhow. that there 
were other very excellent and eminent Chriſtians 
pop | 53x04 194 BY 
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as well as Luther, who, when unhappily heated by 
controverſy, could make uſe, if not of as hard 


words, yet of quite as contemptuous and provoking 


A. D, b 


1527. 


a {train of expreſſion as any which can be found in 
his moſt exceptionable and acrimonious writings, 
-—— Theſe things are recorded in hiſtory as leſſons of 
caution; not as examples for imitation *. 
In the former part of the year 1527, the mind of 
Luther ſeems to have been irritated by this con- 
troverſy to the very higheſt degree. He gave him- 
ſelf ſenouſly to the work, and es in the 
month of February or March, a moſt elaborate 
treatiſe, in the German language, on the words, 
* Take, eat, this is my body, AGAINST THE FAMA- 
TICAL SPIRITS OF THE SACRAMENTARIANS, 
The words of our Lord, Take, eat, this is my 
body,” he maintained, were expreſs, and. incapable 
of two meanings. Yet the Sacramentarians denied 
the preſence of Chriſt's body and blood; and 
dreamt, that, in the Euchariſt, the bread and wine 
were merely ſigns and ſymbols of the Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion. Moreover, they modeſtly accuſed thoſe 
who differed from them in ſentiment, of idolatry, 
and of worſhipping a god that had been baked, and 
was made eatable, or turned into bread ; and alſo 
drinkable, or turned into wine, Such was their 
blaſphemous language ! | 
They alſo accuſed the Lutherans of being the 
cauſe of this controverſy.  ** But who,“ ſaid he, 
| | | « jncited 
I have particularly noticed this publication of the Suabian 
miniſters by Brentius, because Hoſpinian, who in general is ſuffici- 
eatly Jae in favour of the Swiſs divines, freely acknowledges 
that e was no great difference between the opinions of Eco- 
lampadius and thoſe contained in the Syngramma of the Suabians: 
and further, that Brentius, in an epiſtſe to Martin Bucer, and 
alſo in his Expoſition of chap. vi. of John's Goſpel, both which 
were written for the purpoſe of explaining more diſtinctly the 
ſentiments of himſelf and his clerical a hg had expreſſed 


dis ideas of the Euchariſt in ſuch a manner, as to agree entirely 
with the confeſſion of Ecolampadius. Hoſp, 62. 
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«.jncited: Carolſtadt to begin the conteſt? Who 
compelled Zuingle and Ecolampadius to write on 
this ſubject? Have they not done what they have 
done voluntarily? We would gladly have been 
uiet, and even yet wiſh for quietneſs; but they 
ow themſelves averſe to peace. Indeed, in words 
they do exhort men to peace and harmony ; but 
their practice proves they delight in ſowing diſcord 
inceflantly. | 

They lay no ſtreſs on any one thing except their 
Sacramentarian tenet. Devoid of every Chriſtian 
grace, they pretend to the ſanctity of martyrs, on 
account of this ſingle opinion; and further, they 
allow no man to be a Chriſtian who does not agree 
with them in this ſame ſentiment. Such a man,” 
they ſay, has no knowledge of the Scriptures, 
neither does he poſſeſs any thing of the Spirit; 
of ſuch prodigious importance is it become at 
preſent to talk about BRRBAD and wins. They 
would perſuade one, that this was the great, the 
only concern of the Holy Ghoſt; when, 1n reality, 
it is a deluſion of Satan, who, under the pretence 
of love and concord, is raiſing diſſenſions and miſ- 
chiefs of every kind. 

„ The Sacramentarians,”” ſaid Luther, “ call 
loudly upon us for Scriptural proof of the real pre- 
ſence: that is, they bid us prove that there are 
in Scripture ſuch words as This is my body ;* 
whereas this, and no other, 1s the reading in every 
copy of the New Teſtament throughout the world. 
But where, continued he, ſhall we find the words 
This ſignifies my body,” This is the ſign of my 
body ? * or that the word 1s means the ſame as 
the word $16N1FiEs? Yet they dare to conclude, 
with the utmoſt poſitiveneſs, that theſe laſt words 
are really Scriptural. Now I do affirm, that it is 
an invariable rule in Biblical criticiſm never to 
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kave the obyious or literal- meaning of the words 
of Scripture, unleſs we are authorized by the paſ- 
ſage itſelf, or, at leaſt, by an analogical argument, 
founded on ſome uncontroverted article of faith.— 
Such is the real ſtate of the queſtion; and ] call 
God to witneſs, that I have not the leaſt wiſh to 
defame Zuingle, and ftill much lefs Ecolampadius, 
a man on whom God has beſtowed many excellent 


gifts.“ Luther proceeds to this effect. 


„The Sacramientarians think it implies a con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe that Chriſt ſhould fit in glory 


at the right hand of God, and that his body ſhould, 


at the fame time, be preſent in the Euchariſt, 
Fhe anſwer is, The Holy Scriptures teach us that 
the right hand of God is not in any particular 
place circumſcribed with bounds, as though there 
exiſted a golden. ſeat or throne in ſome diftin& 
apartment. Hence, the right hand of. God, the 
arm of God, the face, the eſſence, the Spirit, the 
Word' of God, are all one and the ſame thing; 
namely, God himſelf, who exiſts every where, and 
ſupports every thing by his Divine energy. — In 
the next place, Chriſt was in the world, walked 
about in the world, and yet the whole Deity was 
eſſentially and bodily. in him. But how can theſe 
things be? How can God in Chriſt .be entirely 
and eſſentially: preſent in the womb of Mary, in 
the manger, in the temple, in the deſert, in towns, 


in houſes, in gardens, in the fields, on the croſs, 
and in the ſepulchre, and yet be in heaven, in the 


boſom of the Father? No doubt this is a great mira- 
cle; nevertheleſs, if it be incontrovertibly true, ac- 
cording to the Catholic faith, that the Godhead 
itſelf is always really and effentially preſent in the per- 
ſon of Chriſt, the concluſion muſt be, that Chriſt is 
preſent every where, both in heaven and in earth. 
When Chriſt took our nature upon him, it 1s 
| | not 
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not to be ſo underſtood as though he deſcended 


from heaven as a man deſcends by a ladder or a 
rope ; for before that wonderful event took place, 
he was preſent every where. God 1s preſent every 
where, and in every creature. Mark well, how- 
ever, the diſtinction between Chriſt and any created 
being. Of the laſt it may be ſaid, God is there, 
or in that being; but you cannot ſay that being 
is God. Whereas, in regard to Chriſt, God is not 
only preſent in him, as in every creature; but HE is 
the true God. The Godhead dwells in him bodily; 
God and man are one Chriſt. . | 

« Theſe things, I allow, confound all human wiſ- 
dom and comprehenfion. They are to be _— 
hended by faith, through the inftrumentality of the 
Word of God. Nevertheleſs, the uBIqpirx of 
Chriſt is a complete refutation of that fundamental 
objection of the Sacramentarians ; namely, That 
Chrift cannot be in the Sacrament and in heaven 
at the ſame time: AND THUs WE TAKE THE 
SWORD OUT OF THE HAND OF THE OSTENTA- 
TIOUS GIANT GOLIATH.” 

To help the imagination on fo difficult a ſub- 
jet, Luther obſerved, that God might have many 
methods, which he had not Gad to lay 
open to us, whereby two things might be in the ſame 
place at the ſame time, or one thing might exiſt in 
another, without any groſs corporeal ſort of union, 
like that which the Sacramentarians ſuppoſed, 
The Scriptures ſpake of children being in the loins 
of their parents. Trees and fruits alſo exiſted in 
ſeeds and kernels. There was likewiſe poſitive 
proof that Chriſt came to his diſciples through 
doors which were ſhut. There was not wanting, 
he added, an expreſs teſtimony to the _— of 
Chriſt. * No man hath aſcended into heaven, 
except he who came down from heaven, the * 
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padius, FALLS\TO THE GROUND, 
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of man, Wo 1s IN HEAVEN; which words 
plainly demonſtrated, that Chriſt's body was pre- 
ſent both in heaven and on earth, and, in fact, 
every where, at the very ſame moment. 

Our author takes notice of another argument of 
his adverſaries, upon which they laid great ſtreſs; 
namely, The fleſh profiteth nothing.“ John vi. 
Ecolampadius ventured to call this paſſage his 


| Iron WALL. Luther replied, I think 1T 1s 4 


WALL OF MERE PAPER; or, perhaps, I may ad- 
mit, the paper is a little tinged W1TH AN IRON 
cOoLOUR, In this paſſage of Scripture, our adver- 


 faries take for granted that THE FLESH means the 


fleſh of Chriſt; whereas I affirm, that whenever 
Chriſt ſpeaks of his own fleſh, or of his own body, 
he invariably adds the little word my, or ſome 


word of the ſame import: for example, the ſeveral 


paſſages run thus,—* My fleſh,,—my body, is meat 
indeed.“ Whoſo eateth my fleſh.“ Except 
ye eat the fleſh. of the Son of man.” - - - - Now, 
as it is not ſaid Mx fleſh profiteth nothing, but 
only THz FLESH profiteth nothing, they will have 
enough to do to prove that fleſh, in this verſe, 
means the fleſh of Chriſt. For there is a great 
difference between the fleſh of Chriſt, and other 
fleſh; and I call upon them to prove that the 


word 'FLESH means Chriſt's fleſh, when it is ſaid 


The fleſh profiteth nothing. And thus this whole 
argument, namely, the IRON WALL of Ecolam- 


Zuingle would argue, that to eat the fleſh of 


Chriſt could do no good, becauſe * That which 
is born of the fleſh, is fleſh.” On the contrary 
I maintain, that the fleſh of Chriſt originates 
from the Holy Ghoſt, and is therefore holy in its 
nature, and comes under that expreſſion of our 
Lord, namely, © THAT WH1CH 18s BORN OF THE 

R Spikir, 
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Srikir, is SPIRIT; which words prove that the 
body of Chriſt is not ordinary fleſh, but ſpiritual 
fleſh; for the Scriptures do not ſpeak in this manner 
of any other perſon. 

The manducation by the mouth is corporeal ; - 
that by the heart is ſpiritual, that is, by faith. 
But obſerve, when we are ſaid to eat or drink 
ſpiritually, we do not mean that we eat or drink 
what is, in ſtrict neſs, real ſpirit, or a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance ; for then it would be impoſſible to eat and 
drink ſpiritually the fleſh of Chriſt; becauſe that 
fleſh, wherever it be, and whether it exiſt in a 
corporeal or a ſpiritual eſſence, or whether it be 
viſible or inviſible according to circumſtances, is 
real, natural, corporeal fleſh, and capable, whenever 
God pleaſes, of being touched, handled, ſeen, and 
heard; capable alſo of being born of a woman, and 
of dying on the croſs. But it is denominated 
Spiritual fleſh, becauſe, as aforeſaid, it originated 
from the Holy Ghoſt, and becauſe we ought to be 

akers of it in a ſpiritual manner. 

In uſing the Sacrament, the corporeal mandu- 
cation, if unaccompanied by the ſpiritual, is ruinous 
to the communicant; becaule, as St. Paul. ſays, 
© he eats unworthily, and is guilty of the body of 
Chriſt.” Deeply impreſſed with theſe views of the 
Sacrament, Luther paraphraſes our Lord's cele- 
brated addreſs to his diſciples, John vi., in the 
following manner. 

« Ye, my diſciples, take offence at my words, but 


ye do not underſtand them. Ye are thinking 


of the ordinary proceſſes of corporeal eating and 
digeſting meat, loch as is bought in the ſhambles. 


Theſe thoughts are carnal and deadly. It is not 


fleſh of this kind which I tell you ye muſt eat: ye 
muſt have ſpiritual, and not ordinary, fleſh. My 
words muſt be taken ſpiritually, and as ſpoken of 
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ſpiritual fleſh. ALL my words are Spirit; and 
therefore the fleſh, and the eating, and all the other 
things of which I ſpeak, are Spirit, and are to be 
underſtood ſpiritually, and to be uſed ſpiritually, 
For it is the Spirit that quickeneth : the fle(h 
profiteth nothing “.“ | 


The hiſtorian having furniſhed his readers with 
theſe materials, leaves it now. to the pious and 
diligent ſtudent of the Eccleſiaſtical reformation 
to make his own refle&tions. on the ſtate of the 
parties concerned in the Sacramental Controverſy, 
Doubtleſs he will lament the bad fpirit which was 
gaining ground at a great rate on both ſides ; and 
will alſo turn with diſguſt from the metaphyſical 
jargon concerning ſubſtances, effences, and atiri- 
butes, which began now to be introduced and much 


inſiſted on by the Lutherans, for the purpoſe of 


maintaining their doctrine of the omnipreſence 
of the Bopy of Chriſt. Luther probably never 
thought of having recourſe to fuch abſtruſe and 
intricate ſpeculations in religious inquiries, till, in 
defending his ideas of Conſubſtantiation or Impa- 
nation, he found himſelf hard preſſed by his oppo- 
nents. No man's natural temper was ever more 
adverſe than his to a ſophiſtical or an unintelligible 
way of argumentation; yet his treatiſe againſt the 
Sacramentarians, which we haye juſt reviewed, 
compels us to own, that, along with-many excellent 
and beautiful reflections on the ſpiritual nature of 
the Sacrament, he certainly mixed a deal of ſcholaſ- 
tic puzzle and confuſion; and that, notwithſtanding 


what has been aflerted to the contrary, he himſelt 


unqueſtionably, in the year 1527, taught publicly, 
and enforced with uncommon earneſtneſs, the 
ubiquity of the perſon of Chriſt, confidered as a 
human being rl. 22 | 


- * Op. Luth. VII. Hoſpin. + Maclane in Moſh. II. 199. 
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CHAT. X. 


1. STATE OF PARTIES. 

2. DiET OF AUGSBURG IN 1525. 

3. SUSPICIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 

4. DIET or SPIRES, 

5, THE REFORMATION IN HEssE BY TEE 
LANDGRAVE. | 

6. LUTHER's SENTIMENTS RESPECTING WA 
AND DEFENCE.—Hi1s LABOVURS. 

J. PERSECUTIONS OF THE REFORMERS. 


1. STATE OF PARTIES. 


HE avowed and unequivocal ſupport afforded 
1 to the Reformation by the new Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſſe, did not pro- 
duce all the good effects which might have been 
expected from the wiſe and vigorous meaſures 
adopted by thoſe illuſtrious princes, in the beſt of 
cauſes. Their example, indeed, was followed by all 
the moſt enlightened princes and ſtates of Germany ; 
and, in 4. — ti an improved union, more 
lolid, and better cemented. than ever, took place 
among THESE, But the reſt, who, under the 


' cautious and ambiguous conduct of Frederic the 


Wiſe, had hitherto ſhown themſelves \averſe to an 
open rupture, as ſoon as they clearly perceived that 
the reformers deſigned to withdraw themſelves from 
the Romiſh communion, and reject the juriſdiction 
of the pontiff, inſtantly took fire at the very idea of 
ſuch a baſis of peace and concord. Some of them 
had ſtood neuter during the violence of the religious 
differences; and others had even joined the Luther- 


ans in their complaints againſt certain abuſes of the 
| . eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed church ; but none had ever once dreamed 
of entirely deſerting the religious ſyſtem of their 
anceſtors ; and, as matters were faſt advancing to 
a criſis, they now thought it high time to make 
an open declaration of their attachment to the 
eſtabliſhed hierarchy, and of their zeal and readineG 
to promote its intereſts, 

Thus the diſcordant princes of Germany arranged 
themſelves into two diſtinct parties, each of which 
ſeemed reſolutely determined to adhere to its 
peculiar tenets. poly 

EMential But there was this effential difference between 
difference the patrons of Popery and Lutheraniſm. All the 
thePapiſts meaſures of the latter were in principle purely defen. 
and the five; whereas the former meditated the complete 
Luther- extirpation of their adyerſaries. Foiled in argy- 
ments repeatedly, they ſeemed to have given up the 
conteſt in that way; and to have expected better 
ſucceſs by having recourſe to ſlander. The late 
Ruſtic war in Germany had afforded them a pretext 
for this purpoſe. They repreſented the Lutherans 
as bad ſubjects in general, and as the prime cauſe 
of that late rebellion, and of the bloodſhed, —More- 
over, though the rebels had been ſeverely handled 
at Mulhauſen®, yet freſh commotions were appre- 
hended from the operation of the licentious 
doctrines of Munzer ; therefore the Electors of 
Mayence and Brandenburg, with the duke Henry 
of Brunſwic and his uncle Eric, had had a confer- 
ence at Deſſau; where they made no ſecret of 
declaring, that the only radical cure of the evil 
would be to free the nation from the Lutheran 
hereſy, and from thoſe who protected it. This 
interview of the enemies of the Reformation gave 
riſe to much ſufpicion and anxiety in the 1 of 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, eſpecially as, with a view 
to the diſtracted ſtate of the country, he had recently 


requeſted 


* Sce page 807. 
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requeſted a friendly meeting with his father-in-law, 
the duke George, and had received a ſurly anſwer, 
« That before any thing could be done to the pur- 
poſe, all the late innovations in religion muſt be 
effectually done away.“ 


Theſe proceedings had ſo little ambiguity in Appre- 


them, that the Lutherans, about this time, began 


to deliberate ſeriouſly how they might beſt evade therans. 


the blow with which they were threatened by a 
powerful and bigoted confederacy. They retorted 
the accuſation of having been the cauſe of the 
rebellion of the peaſants, and juſtly aſcribed thoſe 
ſad events to the cruel perſecuting ſpirit of the 
nobles and dignitaries of the church. Various 
conventions of the princes were held in different 
places. At Salfeld, in particular, they came to 
this reſolution, * That it became them, as Chriſ- 
tian princes, to do every thing to promote the glory 
of God, and to conform their practice to the 
revealed word. That by this word, the true doc- 
trine of Juſtification, through the mercy of God 
by faith in Jeſus Chriſt, was now once more 
revived; and that, for this great benefit, eternal 
thanks was due to Almighty God.” The proxies 
tranſmitted their reſolution to the duke George, and 
at the ſame time animadverted ſeverely on what 


had paſſed at the late aſſembly at Deffaut. 


2. DttT of AUGSBURG IN 1525. 


Meanwhile, mandatory letters from Charles V. The 
to his brother and repreſentative, Ferdinand, cedin 


dated Toledo, May 24, 1525, calling for a diet of 


the empire, increaſed both the diſcontent and the creaſed. | 


alarm of all thoſe German princes who favoured the 
Reformation. The letters breathed nothing bur 


deſtruction 
+ Arch. Weim. p. 42. Add. 1. 
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deſtruction to the Lutherans, and the execution of 
the edit of Worms. He directed the diet to be 
held at Augſburg, on the next Michaelmas day; 
and privately, in a milder tone, requeſted the 
Elector of Saxony to be preſent. But this prince, 
at the inſtance of the Landgrave, refolved upon a 
Previous meaſure, admirably calculated to defeat 
the violent deſigns of the papal party. This mea- 
ſure conſiſted in forming a 8PEEDY ASSOCIATION 
with all the moderate and well-diſpoſed ſtates of 
the empire; ſuch as, the Elector Palatine, the Elector 
of T reves, the margraves of Brandenburg, the dukes 
of Luneburg, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, the 
princes of Anhalt, the imperial cities of Nuremberg, 
Straſburg, Augſburg, and of Ulm and Magdeburg ; 
the object of which aſſociation ſhould be, to concur 
in repreſenting to Ferdinand the imminent danger 
there was at this time of exciting freſh and more M 
midable riots and ſeditions, by any attempts to exe- 
cute the edict of Worms; and how abundantly more 
wiſe and fafe it would be, at the preſent moment, 
to come to ſome diſtin& determination and ſettle- 
ment reſpecting the religious differences. 

The principal ſtates of the empire agreed in the 
fame ſentiments; and even Ferdinand himſelf at 
length confeſſed the neceſſity of adopting pacific 
meaſures in the concern of religion ; and allowed the 
princes to ſend to the diet fuch of their theologians 
as THEY judged beſt qualified, by their knowledge 
and diſcretion, to prove uſeful adviſers in the en- 
ſuing deliberations *. | 


According]y, the Eleftor of Saxonyand the Land- | 
grave inſtructed their deputies to repreſent to the 
diet, That their maſters complained heavily of 


tantiſm, the harſh terms in which the imperial mandate for 


calling the diet was expreſſed ;—that, in fact, the 
late 
Arch. Weim. p. 44. Add, 1. 
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late rebellion of the peaſants, which the princes had 
ſuppreſſed at the hazard of their lives, was to be im- 
puted to ſuch ill- timed and provoking ſeverities;— 
that divine truth could not be extinguiſhed in the 
minds of men by force;—that much greater evils 
than any which had yet happened would be the 
infallible conſequence of the attempt, beſides the 
deſpite done to the word of God ;—that thoſe de- 
E creesof Nuremberg, which reſpected the reformation 
of religion, ought to be obſerved; and that, in a 
© matter where the ſalvation of men's ſouls was con- 
cerned, the utmoſt care ſhould be taken not to 
E haraſs tender conſciences, by increaſing, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, the preſent evils ;—and, laſtly, the 
deputies were ordered to oppoſe the execution of 
the edit of Worms with all their might. , 
Further: the elector of Saxony, well aware under 
Chow much odium he laboured from the papal eccle- 
© battics, on account of the reformation in religion 
which- he had authorized at Wittemberg, directed 
his theologians to prepare in writing, ready for the 
diet, a brief but comprehenſive anſwer to the prin- 
pal objections of the oppoſite party: and ſuch a 
© memoir: is found among the Archives of Weimar, 
© neatly. executed in the German language, by the 
den of Melancthon. 266 é 
What follows is a ſpecimen of the author's 
anner of treating the ſubject. The queſtion is, 
Whether we are guilty of the fin of ſchiſm, in preach- 
Ing certain doctrines, abd aboliſhing certain uſages, 
not only without the leave of the biſhops, but in 
ect oppoſition to their injunctions? For, as they 
Fa lay nothing againſt our doctrine, they have no 
left to condemn us, but by e our 
Mut of authority from the eccleſiaſtical rulers. 
They argue, 1. The biſhops, and no one elſe, 
poſſeſs any juriſdiction in the church. 
Vor. IV. 17 5 2. They 
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2. They urge the infallibility of the church ;—ang 
therefore it is not poſſible there ſhould have 
exiſted, for ſo many ages, the errors and ido- 
latries which we have abrogated. 

3- They put us in mind, that to obey is better 
than ſacrifice; we ought therefore to have 
been obedient to our ſuperiors; Alſo, 

4. To have ſhown a charitable regard for tender 
conſciences. And, 

5. Not to have raiſed civil wars by licentious 
Innovations. 


Melancthon reſts the defence of the reformers 
upon the following facts and principles: 

1. Every miniſter of the word of God is bound, 
by the expreſs precept of Chriſt “, to preach the 
leading doctrine of the Goſpel, namely, juſtification 
by faith in Chriſt Jeſus, and not by the merit of 
human performances. Whereas, nothing is more 
certain than that men have been drawn from the 
croſs. of Chriſt, to truſt in their own works, and in 
a variety of ſuperſtitious vanities. 

2. God has forbidden, under the moſt heavy 
puniſhment, every ſpecies of idolatry and falſe wor. 
ſhip : and of this claſs are, the ſacrifice of the mals, 
maſſes for the dead, invocations of the ſaints, and 
ſuch like; which things, though manifeſt blaſ- 
phemies, it is notorious, have been taught in the 
church of Rome, and repreſented as * in 
their efficacy to ſalvation, with the merits of out 
Redeemer himſelt. 2552 : 

3. The pope and biſhops neglect their duty; 
. exerciſe an uſurped authority even over emperors 
and princes ; and, under the pretence of ſerving 
Chriſt, apply the poſſeſſions of the church to the 
ſervice of their tyrannical purpoſes. 8 

n 


Matt. x. 32. 
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On theſe grounds the author argues, That the 
clergy, from the very nature of their vocation, have 
an unqueſtionable authority to preach the truths of 


the Goſpel; and, moreover, are called on the louder 


to do this, whenthe biſhops are plunged in ignorance 
and luxury, and when they anſwer the admonitions 
and remonſtrances of the reformers only by ana- 
themas and perſecutions, 

That the pope, the cardinals, and the clergy of 
Rome, did not conſtitute the Church of Chriſt, 
though there did exiſt among them ſome who were 
real members of that church, and oppoſed the reign- 
ing errors. That the true church conſiſted of the 
faithful, and of none elſe, who had the word of 
God, and by it were ſanctified and cleanſed*, That 
St. Paul had predicted there would come Anti- 
chriſt, fitting in the temple of God: and, that the 
reformers were not guilty of ſchiſm, either becauſe 
they had convicted Antichriſt of his errors, or be- 
cauſe they had made alterations in ſome external 
ordinances, That the unity of the church did not 
conſiſt in ſuch things; and that whoever maintained 
that it did, ought in every way to be moſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed. | 

That to the charge of diſobedience, the anſwer 
was ealy : The pope and his biſhops had exacted an 
unlawful obedience ; that nothing ſhort of giving 
up the word of God would content them; and that 
by their excommunications, and other perſecutions 
of the reformed clergy, THEY THEMSELVES had 
at length ſtirred up the late rebellion 1n Germany. 

Laſtly, the author confirms his reaſoning by 
quoting precepts of Chriſt himſelf, and by producing 
pertinent examples from the hiſtory, both of the 
Chriſtian and the Jewiſh church. * The great doc- 


trinal point,” ſays he, in concluſion, “ is that of 


| Faith 
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Faith in the merits of Chriſt, independentlyof human 
works, as the ground of acceptance before God. 
Rather than give up this, we muſt ſuffer perſe. 
cution, and every ſpecies of diſturbance.” 

In the ſame memoir, Melancthon touches upon 
another queſtion; namely, Whether the princes had 
done right in authorizing the reformations which 
had been made in their colleges and monaſteries, 
contrary to the edifts of the emperor and the 

ope ? | 

14 he whole,” ſays our author, © turns upon this 
ſingle conſideration, Whether the novel doctrines, 
as they are called, be or be not true ? If true, the 
princes ought aſſuredly to protect them. The 
princes are no more under obligation to obey the 
higher powers in their tyrannical mandates, than Jo- 
nathan was to kill David, or Obadiah the prophets*, 

Such were the concife arguments by which the 
firſt reformers defended themſelves from the charge 
of hereſy and ſchiſm, 

It is to the exertions of theſe excellent men, con- 
ducted with ſo much ſpirit, wiſdom, and moderation, 
that we are to aſcribe the mild proceedings of the 
papal partizans at the Diet of Augſburg.—ln fact, 
that aſſembly did not meet till the month of No- 
vember, and, from the advanced ſtate of the ſeafon, 
and other cauſes, was but thinly attended. The 
diet was prorogued till the third of May of the next 
year, to be then held at Spires; and in the mean 
time, they intreated the emperor to take meaſures 
for calling a council, and to favour them with his 
preſence in Germany; but ſo far from directing the 
edict of Worms to be enforced, they fatisfied them- 
ſelves with repeating the evaſive decree of Nurem- 
berg, which, in general, enjoined the clergy to 
introduce no novel doctrines, but to preach the 
pure Goſpel as it had been underſtood always by 

the 
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the great body of Chriſtians, to conſult for peace 
and harmony, and do all to the glory of God. It 
does not appear that Ferdinand diſcovered any re- 
luftance to ſubſcribe the terms of the receſs. The 
moſt violent and the moſt inveterate adverſaries of 
Luther could not but ſee the danger and the folly 
of all attempts, under the preſent circumſtances, 
either to baniſh, or take away the life of a man who 
was ſo much admired and beloved by his country- 
men; and to whoſe extraordinary diſcernment, in- 
duſtry, and courage, not only Germany, but alſo 
many other parts of Europe, were under the greateſt 
obligations. 


3. SUSPICIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


This appearance, however, of lenity and modera- Suſpicions 
| tion was deceitful, being founded not in any ſolid teſtants. 
principles of juſtice or religion, but merely in the 

e temporary fear of tumult and ſedition. — Even 

e during the ſittings of the late diet, the eccleſiaſtical 

princes had ſhown themſelves much elevated with 


. the recent victories over the rebellious peaſants, and, 


, in conſequence, more diſpoſed to violent and ſan- 
Ie guinary meaſures. Thus the preſent calm was 
t, conſidered, by the more judicious and thinking 
0- Proteſtants, only as a prelude to a tempeſt, ſhortly 


n, to be raiſed by all the great powers of the eſtabliſhed 
de hierarchy, for the purpoſe of cruſhing effectually, 


xt not only the Saxon reformer and his petty adhe- 
an rents at Wittemberg, but every German prince and | 
res State, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, which had 

his dared to oppoſe or diſſent from the communion | 
he of the Roman church#, | | 
m- Moreover, there were other reaſons, beſides thoſe Additio- # 
m- which have been mentioned, which would natural = prong | 


to ll the minds of the Proteſtants with diſquieting cion. 1 
ſuſpicions and apprehenſions. So embittered was || 


by the F 
the * Comm. de Luth. II. XV. 4. | 
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Faith in the merits of Chriſt, independentlyof human 
works, as the ground of acceptance before God. 
Rather than give up this, we muſt ſuffer perſe. 
cution, and every ſpecies of diſturbance.” 

In the ſame memoir, Melancthon touches upon 
another queſtion; namely, Whether the princes had 
done right in authorizing the reformations which 
had been made in their colleges and monaſteries, 
contrary to the edits of the emperor and the 

ope ? , 

„The whole,” ſays our author, © turns upon this 
ſingle conſideration, Whether the novel doctrines, 
as they are called, be or be not true? If true, the 
princes ought aſſuredly to protect them. The 
princes are no more under obligation to obey the 
higher powers in their tyrannical mandates, than Jo- 
nathan was to kill David, or Obadiah the prophets?, 

Such were the conciſe arguments by which the 
firſt reformers defended themſelves from the charge 
of hereſy and ſchiſm. 

It is to the exertions of theſe excellent men, con- 
ducted with ſo much ſpirit, wiſdom, and moderation, 


pal parti- that we are to aſcribe the mild proceedings of the 


Zans. 


A.D 


- 1526. 


papal partizans at the Diet of Augſburg.—ln fact, 
that aſſembly did not meet till the month of No- 
vember, and, from the advanced ſtate of the ſeafon, 
and other cauſes, was but thinly attended. The 
diet was prorogued till the third of May of the next 
year, to be then held at Spires; and in the mean 
time, they intreated the emperor to take meaſures 
for calling a council, and to favour them with his 
preſence in Germany; but ſo far from directing the 
edict of Worms to be enforced, they fatisfied them- 
ſelves with repeating the evaſive decree of Nurem- 
berg, which, in general, enjoined the clergy to 
introduce no novel doctrines, but to preach the 
pure Goſpel as it had been underſtood always by 
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the great body of Chriſtians, to conſult for peace 
and harmony, and do all to the glory of God. It 
does not appear that Ferdinand diſcovered any re- 
lucance to ſubſcribe the terms of the receſs. The 
moſt violent and the moſt inveterate adverſaries of 
Luther could not but ſee the danger and the folly 
of all attempts, under the preſent circumſtances, 
either to baniſh, or take away the life of a man who 
was ſo much admired and beloved by his country- 
men; and to whoſe extraordinary diſcernment, in- 
duſtry, and courage, not only Germany, but alſo 
many other parts of Europe, were under the greateſt 
obligations. 


3. SUSPICIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 
This appearance, however, of lenity and modera- 


tion was deceitful, being founded not in any ſolid teſtants. 


principles of juſtice or religion, but merely in the 
temporary fear of tumult and ſedition. — Even 
during the ſittings of the late diet, the eccleſiaſtical 
princes had ſhown themſelves much elevated with 
the recent victories over the rebellious peaſants, and, 
in conſequence, more diſpoſed to violent and ſan- 
guinary meaſures. Thus the preſent calm was 
conſidered, by the more judicious and thinking 
Proteſtants, only as a prelude to a tempeſt, ſhortly 
to be raiſed by all the great powers of the eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy, for the purpoſe of cruſhing effectually, 
not only the Saxon reformer and his petty adhe- 
rents at Wittemberg, but every German prince and 
State, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, which had 
dared to oppoſe or diſſent from the communion 
of the Roman church. 


Moreover, there were other reaſons, beſides thoſe Additio- 


which have been mentioned, which would naturally gal Nane 
or ſuſpi- 


fill the minds of the Proteſtants with diſquieting cion. 


luſpicions and apprehenſions. So embittered was 


the 
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the court of Rome, againſt what they called the 

Lutheran hereſy, that in every treaty which the 

pope had of late concluded with foreign powers, 

the abſolute deſtruction and extirpation of all 

Clement Lutherans was a ſpecific article. — For example, the 

ty with Ninth article of the treaty made by Clement VII. 

Charles V. with the emperor, after the battle of Pavia and the 

capture of Francis I. runs thus : © Becauſe religion, 

much more than any temporal concern, 1s near the 

heart of the Roman pontiff, and becauſe the good 

faith of his holineſs has been called in queſtion, the 

emperor, the king of England, and the archduke 

Ferdinand, engage to take up arms with all their 

might againſt all diſturbers of the Catholic faith, 

and againſt all perſons who ſhall revile or injure the 

pontiff; and further, the aforeſaid princes take 

upon themſelves to puniſh all fuch offenders againſt 

his holineſs, in the ſame manner as if the * 

| had been committed againſt their own perſons*.“ 

Cement In the autumn of the very ſame year, this precious 

ty with pontiff, whoſe thoughts, it ſeems, were fo deeply and 

rancis I. ſo entirely exerciſed concerning the advancement 

and protection of pure religion, deſerted Charles V., 

and made a treaty with England and France, the 

primary object of which was declared to be, that 

the contracting parties ſhould effectually withſtand 

the brutal ferocity of the Turks, and alſo ſuppreſs 

that moſt peſtilential hereſy of the Lutherans ; for 

that there was as much danger from the latter evil 

as from the former, the faid hereſy having ſecretly 

ſpread itſelf to a great extent, and done much miſ- 
chief to the Chriſtian faith f. | 

Madrid. In the famous treaty of peace, called the Treaty 


of 


* Pallav. II. 13. 
Rymer XIV. Sleidan VI. 145. 
ardinal Wolſey is ſuppoſed to have perſuaded Henry VIII. to 
adopt this meaſure, as at that time he was much out of humour 
with Charles V., who, the cardinal believed, had prevented his 
being choſen pope at the laſt vacancy. 
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of Madrid, by which Francis I. recovered his 
liberty, it is expreſsly ſtated, that the emperor 
and the king are induced to make peace, that they 
may be able to extirpate all the enemies of the 
Chriſtian religion, and eſpecially the herefies of 
the Lutheran ſect. The pope, they fay, had 
often admoniſhed and much ſolicited them to 
attend ſeriouſly to this important duty. It was, 
therefore, to ſatisfy his wiſhes that they had deter- 
mined to intreat his holineſs to give directions for 
a general council of the deputies of the kings and 
princes, to meet at a fixed time and place, then 
and there to conſult on the moſt effectual method 
of carrying on the war againſt the Turks, and 
alſo of ſuppreſſing hereſy*. 

How vigilant and indefatigable was this pontiff 
in rouſing the adverſaries of religion, and endeavour- 
mg to make them active and reſolute in perſecuting 
the little flock of true Chriſtians, wherever they 


could find them ! Among many of his epiſtolary ad- Pope'slet- 


monitions and exhortations written for this purpoſe, 


there is one even to the Parliament of Paris, He ment of 
had been informed, he ſaid, that impious hereſies Faris. 


had begun to creep into France; and that the par- 


| lament had wiſely interpoſed, by chooſing commiſ- 


fioners for the detection and puniſhment of the 
offenders. He entirely approved, and by his autho- 
rity confirmed, the ſteps they had taken: it was a 
common concern : the miſchief was general, and 
was to be aſcribed to the malice of Satan, and the 
fury of his impious agents. Not only religion, but 
alſo governments, kings, princes, nobles, all ranks 
and orders, were on the brink of deſtruction. It 
was a time when the common fafety called for 
unanimous exertion, He promiſed that on his 
part no care or labour ſhould be ſpared ; and it was 
THEIR duty, he told them, to enter into the ſame 

Views 

* Sleidan VI. 146. Alſo, Recueil des Traites, tom. II. 
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views with their whole heart, and preſerve their 
country from that calamitous infection, which in- 
fallibly attended the diflemination of this contagi- 

ous hereſy*, | 
Charles v. Another ſource of anxiety and alarm to the Pro- 
with the teſtant confederate princes was the ſteady co-ope- 
Pope. ration of Charles V. with the pope's tyrannical 
A. D. deſigns. Charles, by mandate from Seville, March 
1526. 1526, directed his lieutenant-general Ferdinand, 
and the reſt of his commiſſioners, to admoniſh the 
members of the diet, who were about to aſſemble 
at Spires, to make no reſolutions which were either 
contrary to the Chriſtian faith, or to the ancient 
uſages. He himſelf had already abrogated the late 
decree of Nuremberg, which had enjoined an exa- 
mination of Luther's writings ; and would ſhortly 
concert meaſures with his holineſs reſpecting a 
GENERAL Council, The reſolutions of thoſe partial 
aſſemblies, he ſaid, had done no good; but had 
rather confirmed the licentious vulgar in their 
errors; and that the diet would do well to regulate 
all their proceedings by that ſtandard which had 
been ſettled by their own common conſent. He 
complained, that doctrines which had been con- 
demned were ſtill tauglit, holy men were reviled, 

and feditions encouraged t. 
Secret This imperial mandate was intended by CharlesV. 
inftruc- for the public eye; but beſides this, he cauſed 
Charles v. private and ſecret inſtructions to be delivered to 
Henry duke of Brunſwic, the general purport of 
which, as it ſoon became matter of notoriety, at- 
fected the minds of the good Proteſtants with much 
greater concern than any public document could 
do, becauſe it ſeemed moſt clearly to demonſtrate 
the extreme hoſtility of the emperor's diſpoſition 
towards any. ſpecies of reformation. —The duke was 
| | 1 | com- 

+ Ibid. 148. 
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commiſſioned to viſit ſeveral ſuch princes of the 
empire as were known to be perfectly untainted 
with Lutheraniſm ; for example, the archbiſhops 
of Cologne and Bremen, the biſhops of Munſter 
and Minden, the elector of Brandenburg, and 
ſeveral others. He was directed to ſhew his in- 
ſtructions to ſome of them, to deliver civil meſſages 
from the emperor to others, and to make them all 
acquainted with how much grief his imperial high- 
— had heard of the daily increaſe of the Lutheran 
hereſy, which had already given riſe to ſo much 
bloodſhed, devaſtation, and blaſphemy. The duke 
was to add, that the ſteady adherence of theſe 
princes to the ancient religion had afforded the 
emperor the moſt lively ſatisfaction; and that his 
highneſs intended very ſhortly to adviſe with them 
in perſon, concerning the beſt remedies to be uſed 
in this moſt deſtructive diſtemper. He was then 
to declare, on the emperor's part, that he ſhould 
not permit any other of his concerns to interfere 
with this : and laſtly, he was to exhort the princes 
to perſevere in the faith, to unite themſelves with 
all the Anti-lutherans, and, in one connected body, 
to reſiſt with effect, and finally to ſuppreſs, the cun- 
ning and deceitful arts, as well as the violent and 
ſeditious outrages, of this miſchievous faction, — 
Charles concluded his inſtructions emphatically 
with ſaying, ** That he ſhould not be wanting in his 
endeavours to promote the good cauſe that he 
heartily thanked thoſe who had hitherto ſhown 
their zeal and fidelity; and he would not fail to 
reward their ſervices liberally.” _ 

The preciſe manner in which theſe ſecret com- 
munications came to the knowledge of the Lutheran 
princes does not appear ; but as copies of the 
memoir were ſent to ſeveral other princes beſides 
Henry of Brunſwic, we need not wonder that its 
contents were ſoon divulged. 


This 
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| 
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This ſecret memoir, there is reaſon to believe, 
contributed to produce ome important conſe- 
quences. — 1, Diſtruſt and animoſity among the 


Princes of the empire. In particular, the duke 


had been concluded againſt Chriſt and his facred | 


Secret 


of Brunſwic was ſuſpected of having calumniated 
the Lutheran princes, and of having endeavoured 
to poiſon the emperor's mind, by inftilling a belief 
that the reformers made proſelytes by uſing force; 
and moreover, that they were the real cauſe of the 
late Ruſtic rebellion. 2. An entire deſpair of the 
emperor's juſtice and impartiality in any future 
attempt to adjuſt the religious differences. He 
lent his ear to flanderous reports, and afforded 
the accuſed. no opportunity of juſtifying them- 
ſelves. 3. It proved, that, beyond all doubt, a treaty 


word. The landgrave, on the occaſion of this 
conviction of his mind, declared ſolemnly, that he 
would rather loſe his life than be forced in this 
manner into poverty and exile. 4. It ſhowed the 
urgent and increaſed neceſſity of a counter treaty, 
for the purpoſe of confounding the machinations 
of all the adverſaries of Chriſtian truth and liberty 
of conſcience. 

Undoubtedly the pope and the emperor were 
moſt to be dreaded, as the great engines of eccleſi- 
aſtical tyranny and perſecution ; nevertheleſs, it was 
now become ſufficiently clear, that there exiſted 
alſo, within the German empire, many powerful 
agents, who were completely diſpoſed to concur 
with thoſe wicked deſpots in their deſtructive and 
ſanguinary deſigns againſt the infant reformation*. 

For thoſe very purpoſes, a ſecret treaty againſt 


un the the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe 


oteſ- 
tants. 


was diſcovered to have been made at Mayence, 
under the auſpices and management of the duke 
George. Luther, whoſe vigilance and induſtry 


were 


See page 1029. 
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were unexampled, both acquired a knowledge of 


this conſpiracy, and wrote a little treatiſe for the - 


purpoſe of expoſing the authors of it. It was 
however thought better to ſuppreſs the work; and 
at preſent there remain only ſome fragments of it in 
the German edition of Luther's Works“. 


In a letter to Spalatinus, he alludes to theſe Luther al- 
things in the following manner: © You can ſcarce the ſecret 
believe what miſchief Satan is plotting at this mo- treaty. 


ment, through the medium of the biſhops, with the 
duke George at their head. Shortly, in a little 
book, which is at this very time in the preſs, I pur- 
poſe to give you a ſpecimen of his iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. If the Lord do not prevent the accom- 
pliſhment of the deſigns of theſe men, you will 
have to ſay, that the late rebellion and ſlaughter of 
the ruſtics was but the prelude to the univerſal 
deſtruction of Germany. I therefore ſeriouſly be- 
ſeech you, join your prayers with me to the Father 
of mercies, that he may be pleaſed to confound the 
wild and inſidious devices of theſe men; eſpecially 
of the duke George,—a deplorably loſt character, I 


do fear. Let us beſeech God, either to change his 


heart, or to remove him from among us : otherwiſe 
he will not only continue to rage like a wild beaſt, 
but, through the inſtigation of the prelates, will 
ſhow himſelf a perfect Satan. It fo rorments the 
man that Luther 1s not yet put to death, he can 
neither ſleep nor wake; inſomuch, that there may 
be ſome reaſon to fear, he will be worn out by the 
exceſſive anxiety of his mind on this very account. 
—Gracious God ! what a load has our good Prince 
to ſuſtain | not merely as elector of Saxony, and an 
avowed friend of the reformers amidſt numerous 
hoſtile princes, but alſo on account of the wicked 
machinations of ſome of his own familiars and 

intimates, 

Tom. III. 5 20. 
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intimates, perſons of rank and conſequence. |] | 


have abundance to tell you, concerning plots and ho 
evil counſels; but I dare not commit them to col 
writing &.“ 2; an 
Real ſtate The real ſtate of the Reformation in Germany fan 
formation, may be collected from ſuch documents as theſe, in. Sn: 


finitely better than from many chapters, filled with | 
the imaginations and refinements of the moſt acute 
politicians. The curious ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory will now ſee what juſt cauſe the Proteſtant 
princes, eſpecially John the Conſtant, elector of 
Saxony, and Philip the landgrave of Heſſe, had for 
apprehending the moſt imminent danger to their 
dignity and property, and even their lives, from 
the fury and barbarity of papal ſuperſtition ; and 
how neceſſary it was. become to form a well-con- 
nected, defenſive alliance, which might prove ſome 
protection and ſecurity againſt the impending 
ſtorm. The diet of Spires was at hand; and if the 
anti-papal princes ſhould have met there without 
previous communication of ſentiment, confuſion, 
reſerve, and imbecility, muſt have been the conſe- 
' quence, inſtead of unanimity, courage, and ſtrength. 
No time was therefore to be loſt ; the preſent mo- 
ment ſeemed critical in the higheſt degree. Actuated 
by ſuch views and principles, thoſe reſolute and 
ſpirited Proteſtants, the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Heſſe, met at Torgau, and there agreed 
upon a treaty of mutual defence, in oppoſition to 
the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics. Their next ſtep was 
to invite others to join in the alliance; and in a few 
weeks afterwards, at Magdeburg, they met together 
again, and again ſubſcribed the ſame treaty, with 
the addition of a conſiderable number of princes, 

who followed their example. 
The 


* Ep. II. 313. b. This, as far as I know, has never been before 
tranſlated from the Latin. 
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The * treaty, as it 1s called, does Treaty of 
honour to the cauſe of the Goſpel, is worthy of the = 


courageous Chriſtian characters who joined in it, 
and, as it ſeems to have been the foundation of the 
famous league which was afterwards formed at 
Smalcald, we ſhall give the ſubſtance of it here. 
The federaliſts begin with praiſing God for his 
extraordinary providence, his grace, and his un- 
ſpeakable mercy, in having beſtowed upon them 
his Sacred word, which is the only true comfort, 
the real food of the ſoul, and the greateſt treaſure 


in the world. They chen proceed to relate the 


numerous and powerful machinations with which 
to the preſent moment they have been diſturbed, 
eſpecially by the clergy and their adherents, whoſe 


object it was to deprive the people of the uſe of 


the Holy Scriptures, and of thoſe comforts which 
the Scriptures afford to the heart and conſcience.— 
They expreſs a hope that God will continue to 
them this great bleſſing of the Bible. They were 
ready to have repaired to the late diet at Augſburg, 
there to treat concerning religion and harmony, 
but were prevented by the advanced ſeaſon of 
the year. They had now the fame intentions in 
regard to the diet of Spires. They were con- 
vinced, they ſaid, by the information which they 
received from all quarters, as alſo by the various 
meetings and diſcuſſions which had recently taken 
place, that factious were forming, leagues, and 
treaties entered into, and money collected; and all 
this, in the intention of maintaining by force the old 
abuſes, of extinguiſhing the truths of Divine reve- 
lation, and of waging war againſt thoſe princes and 
rulers who felt themſelves bound in duty and 
conſcience to profeſs and protect the Goſpel in 
their dominions, and who injured no perſon living, 
nor committed any aces of violence whatever, —— 


Impelled 
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Impelled therefore by their own conſciences and à 
ſenſe of their duty to God, it was for the reaſons 
above mentioned, that, without theaning to offend 


any one, they had mutually agreed upon a plan of 


pure defence againſt the war and violence with 
which they appeared to be threatened ; and they 
hereby engaged to unite and exert every power 
they poſſeſſed againſt all thoſe, who, under any 


pretence whatever, ſhould attack them on account 


of their religion“. 


4. DitT OF SpiREs. 


The diet did not- afſemble at Spires till near 
the end of June, 1526, but was unuſually well 
attended. All the electors, except one, namely, 
that of Brandenburg, were preſent. 

The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Heſſe, during the deliberations of the members, 
appear to have preſerved a ſteady attention to the 
very prudent project which they had recently 
formed; judging, it would ſeem, that they ſhould 
ſerve the Lutheran cauſe, more effectually by 
ftrengthening their TREATY OF DEFENCE, than by 
long arguments and debates on points of religion, 
before an aſſembly which contained ſo many bigoted 
eccleſiaſtics and {ſelfiſh politicians. According]y, 
they took occaſion to addreſs the deputies of Stral- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Augſburg, on the ſubject of 
mutual defence, They were convinced, they ſaid, 
of their love of the Goſpel ; and there could be no 


doubt of the machinations of the prelates and other 
agents of the pope at the preſent time : Ought not 


therefore an affociation or an alliance to be formed 


on this principle, namely, that if any one ſhould be 


brought into difficulty or danger on account of 
religion, the federaliſts ſhould ſupport one another? 
They 


* Seck. II. 44. Add. II. 
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They added, that as they had a good opinion of the 
cities of Frankfort and Ulm, it might be proper 
to aſk them alſo to join in the confederacy. To 
this the deputies replied, They had no expreſs 
inſtruction on that ſubject, but they promiſed to be 
particularly careful in reporting the propoſal to 
their maſters. 5 

Several of the Lutheran divines* were preſent 
at this diet, and were heard in explanation of the 
doctrines of the reformers ; but not without much 
troubleſome though ineffectual objection on the 
part of the papal princes, under the pretext of 
avoiding commotions. Ferdinand alſo made a 
ſmooth and plauſible harangue to the deputies of 
all the States of the empire. Himſelf, his bro- 


ther the emperor, and the houſe of Auſtria, were 


bound to them by the ties of affection.“ He 
therefore warned them not to be led aſtray by the 
perſuaſions of certain perſons ; and finally exhorted 
them to exhibit a diſpoſition to obey their lawful 
ſovereign. But theſe mild terms, it. is to be ob- 
ſerved, were not uſed by Ferdinand till near the 
concluſion of the diet; when he had found, by 
experience, that neither himſelf, nor the imperial 
miniſters, nor the biſhops, had been able, by their 
menaces, to overawe thoſe reſolute and determined 

Germans, | a 
At the opening of the diet, the emperor's re- 
preſentative informed the members, it was the 
pleaſure of his imperial highneſs, that, in the firſt 
place, they ſhould proceed to determine the beſt 
method of ſecuring the Chriſtian religion, and the 
ancient uſages of the church — then, how they 
ſhould puniſh offenders, and compel to obedience 
ſuch as forcibly reſiſted their injunctions; —alſo, how 
they could unite their mutual and effective efforts 
; to 


* Georg. Spalatinus, and Johannes Agricola. 
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— it had been fully proved to the pope's legate, in a 
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to procure the execution of the edict of Worms, 
which was now of five years ſtanding. Upon this, 
the diet ſelected a committee, compoſed of biſhop 
ſecular princes, and leading ſenators, who ſhould 
propoſe regulations for the adjuſtment of the 
religious differences. But the emperor's repreſen- 
tatives interpoſed, by ſaying, that it would be moſt 
to the purpoſe for them to read to the diet the in- 
ſtructions which they had received from their 
maſter; this would beſt enſure obedience to him, 
and prevent that loſs of time which the committee 
might otherwiſe ſpend on ſubjects to which their 
authority did not extend. They then read the em- 
peror's mandate from Seville, as given above, at 
age 1032. 

Moſt of the deputies anſwered, in writing, That 


former diet, that it was then abſolutely impoſſible 
to execute the edict of Worms, through fear of the 
commotions which would ariſe: That now the 
attempt 'was become abundantly more difficult; 
becauſe the religious diſputes were daily increaſing, 
eſpecially about ceremonies and abufes : That the 
emperor, were he preſent, would form the ſame 
judgment. Moreover, in regard to the promiſe of 
a general council, that promiſe was made by the 
emperor when in treaty with his holineſs ; but that, 
ſince the date of the emperor's letters, the pope 
had changed fides, and ordered his forces to a& 
againſt his imperial majeſty. What proſpect then 
could there be of a general council ? Under ſuch 
circumſtances, it was 'their opinion that the em- 
peror's leave ſhould be aſked to call a provincial 
Germanic council; that either delay, or an attempt 
to execute the edict of Worms, was unſpeakably 
dangerous ;- and that therefore, if his imperial 
majeſty did not approve of the expedient of oY 

| bun duns ; uch 
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ſuch a council, he ſhould be intreated to diſpenſe 
with the execution of the aforeſaid edi, till a 
general council could be called. Such, they faid, 
had been the plan of the laſt diet of Nuremberg ; 
and that fince their intended convention at Spires 
had been interdicted by the emperor, the expec- 
tations of many of the States had been diſappointed, 
and the diſpoſition to tumult and civil war much 
increaſed. That, in fact, the rebellion of the pea- 
ſants might have been avoided, if attention had 
been paid to the repreſentation of the grievances 
which the country ſuffered from the eccleſiaſtics. 
That in thoſe diſtricts where a reformation had 
taken place, the diſturbances had been flight, and 
preſently quieted. That they had made no changes 
whatever in that true and holy faith which was 
founded in Chriſt, and his eternal immutable word; 
neither had they rejected any ceremonies, but what 
were contrary to the Scriptures. Laſtly, they 
obſerved emphatically, That in a ſtate of diſcord, 
uncertainty, and anxiety, reſpecting their own con- 
dition, men could not be much diſpoſed to con- 
tribute their money liberally to the aſſiſtance of 
others. 


After this, the deputies, in a diſtinct memorial, A diſtinct 


ventured to point out certain practices, which they 


thought called for alteration or entire abolition, deputies. 


ln every town, they ſaid, the poor inhabitants were 
burdened with what were denominated mendicant 
monks. Thele ſtripped men of the comforts of lite; 
and, in many caſes, procured legacies and eſtates to 
be deviſed to them by dying perſons. Theſe things 
were miſchievous to the laſt degree, and called loudly 
for correction. The eccleſiaſtics, alſo, ought no 
longer to enjoy thoſe immunities, for the granting of 
which the reaſons now no longer exiſted. Alſo, the 
number of holidays ought to be leſſened; the 

Vor. IV. Vo v diſtinction 
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diſtinction of meats aboliſhed ; and, above all, the 
free courſe of the Goſpel ſhould not be impeded#, 

Such bold and prudent remonſtrances as theſe 
muſt have given the pontifical partizans an inſight 
into the ſteady character of the German reformers, 
In particular, the elector of Saxony moſt ſtrictly 
enjoined his counſellors to beware of the corrupt 
arts of the biſhops, and to ſtand inflexibly firm to 
the cauſe of the Goſpel. It was however chiefly 
through the numerous ſuffrages of the towns and 
cities, and eſpecially thoſe of the higher Germany, 
that the reformers acquired ſo conſiderable an 
aſcendant in this diet f. 

The leading eccleſiaſtics, who, as Father Paul 
acutely obſerves {, had no other aim but the pre- 
ſervation of their own authority, maintained, that 
now, during the diſcord between the emperor and 
the pope, it was impoſſible to come to any deciſive 
concluſions reſpecting the religious diſſenſions; and 
that therefore that buſineſs had better be deferred 
to a more favourable juncture. No doubt they 
conceived, that, as dignified eccleſiaſtics, both their 
authority and their revenues would be more effec- 
tually ſupported by the pope acting at a future 
time in concert with the emperor, than by the 
emperor alone in the preſent circumſtances. 

The members alſo of the ſele& committee before 
mentioned differed ſo exceedingly among each 
other, and the oppoſition to any-reformation was 
conducted with ſuch prodigious heat and acrimony, 
that there ſeemed to be an end to all ſober delibe- 
ration. Spalatinus's obſervation on what he ſaw at 
this diet is, that Chriſt was extremely odious 
to the Phariſees.” He adds, that neither the 
elector nor the landgrave were allowed to have 
their own chaplains in the churches ; and that - 

this 
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preached in the veſtibules of their hotels, where 
many thouſands of people were colle&ed together 
to hear the doctrines of the Goſpel ®. 
Diſguſted with ſuch violent and unprincipled EleQor of | 
proceedings, and ſeeing no proſpect of an amicable Sarong, | 


| 
this account theſe 232 cauſed ſermons to be 
; 


. , and Land- 
concluſion, theſe good princes and their adherents grave of 


meditated to withdraw themſelves from the diet, and _— 
return home. Ferdinand inſtantly took the alarm, * 
convinced that, if the aſſembly ſhould break up in 
their preſent ſtate of animoſity and exaſperation, ; 
without making any decree, all Germany would | 
be in a flame. He had moreover received recent 
information, that the Turks had advanced into : 
Hungary, and alſo that France, England, and the 
Pope, were in treaty againſt the emperor. In this 
critical conjuncture he wiſely determined to recom- 
mend moderation and harmony to the contending 
parties; and at length, by uſing gentle and ſooth- 
ing language, with the aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop 
of Treves, he ſeemed to have prevented a moſt miſ- 
chievous rupture in the diet, and to have produced 
among its members a more pacific and practicable 
diſpoſition. The difficulty ſtill remained, to deter- 
mine in what terms the decree, ox THE RECESS, | 
ſhould be expreſſed, ſo as to be ſufficiently 
reſpectful to the emperor, and yet perfectly conſiſ- 
tent with what had been proved, after long and warm 
altercations, to be the ſentiments of a great majority 
of the deputies. At laſt, the reformers ſuggeſted 
the following expedient, which was conſented to by 
the whole aſſembly; That the welfare of religion, Terms 
and the maintenance of the public peace, made it of the 
neceſſary that a general, or at leaſt a national coun- 
cil, ſhould be called, to commence within the ſpace 
of a year; that the emperor ſhould, by a ſolemn 
addreſs, 
* Comm, de Luth. Add. III. p. 45. Maimb. II. 9. 
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addreſs, be requeſted to procure ſuch a council; and 
that, in regard to eccleſiaſtical concerns and the 
edict of Worms, the princes and States ſhould in the 
mean time, till either one or the other ſort of council 
was called, undertake ſo to conduct themſelves, in 
their reſpective provinces, as to give to God and to 
the emperor a good account of theiradminiſtration#®,” 

Thus terminated, in a manner more advantageous 
to the Lutherans than they could have expected, 
the diet of Spires. The reſolution of THE REctss, 
it is true, was but evaſive; yet ſuch were the exiſt- 
ing circumſtances, that a truce of this ſort anſwered 
all the purpoſes which the moſt zealous friends of 
the Reformation could deſire. Their divines preached 
and wrote with greater confidence and leſs moleſ- 
tation; and the anti-papal diſpoſitions increaſed 
both in ſtrength and numbers. It was natural that 
thoſe who already had rejected the Romiſh ſupei- 
ſtitions ſhould proceed more vigorouſly, during ſuch 
a ſeaſon of liberty, in digeſting and maturing their 
new ſyſtems of eccleſiaſtical government; and allo, 
that ſeveral princes or States, who through timidity 
or danger had hitherto with reluctance continued 
in cloſe communion with the eſtabliſhment, ſhould 
now grow cold in the cauſe they had long disliked, 
or perhaps renounce at once, if circumſtances pet- 
mitted them, that corrupt communion, and adopt 
the new model of worſhip and church government 
already made to their hands in the electorate ol 
Saxony. And ſuch, we are told, were the real 


effects of the ambiguous decree of the diet of Spire 
. in 15267. 
—— We have not yet mentioned how much the 


the Lu- beauty and excellence of pure evangelical principles 
theran ſhowed theinſelves at the diet of Spires, in the ex- 
Pe diet. terior conduct of the Lutheran princes. The land- 

grave of Heſſe, about a week before the meeting ol 


the 
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the diet, repreſented to John Frederic, the ſon of 
the elector, how neceſſary it was, that thoſe, who 
pretended to be advocates for reformation of 
doctrine, ſhould themſelves be careful to exhibir 
examples of good moral conduct in their own 
families. -He intreated the young prince to ſtate 
this matter ſeriouſly to his father; and thereby 
prevent the debauchery, and drinking, and other 
vices, which uſually took place at ſuch public 
ſeaſons, among the domeſtics and ſervants of the 
Great. How dreadfully ſcandalous,” ſaid he, 
and how injurious, are ſuch practices, to the cauſe 
of the Goſpel, and of the Word of God! The 
princes ought to ſet their faces moſt earneſtly 
againſt theſe inveterate and impious abuſes; and, by 
ſo doing they would acquire both ſignal advantage 
and honour. Nay,” added he, they muſt do ſo, 
unleſs they mean to bring on themſelves the worſt 
of evils, and even the loſs of their own ſouls.” The 
elector received the admonition like a good Chriſ- 
tian, and enjoined his whole retinue to obſerve the 
moſt laudable regulations. And thus theſe good 
proteitants and their families, who have been reviled 
by papal hiſtorians for breaking the Roman- 
catholic rules concerning faſts and meats and 
drinks, during their reſidence at Spires, were in 
tat adorning their profeſſion, by temperance, 
ſoberneſs, = chaſtity &. 

Whatever be our religious principles, provided 
only they be near our hearts, we find they infallibly 
direct our practice. Thus every true Roman-ca- 
tholic lays immenſe ſtreſs on the doctrine of Trans- 
ſubſtantiation, And agreeably to this faith, the 
Swiſs hiſtorian Hoſpinian informs us, that John 
Faber, vicar of the biſhop of Conſtance, was at the 
diet of Spires, and there, with many tears, — 
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the aſſembly, if they did nothing elſe, at leaſt to 
take eſpecial care that Chriſt himſelf, and of courſe 
all the ſalvation by Chriſt, was not taken away from 
them, by trampling on his body. This attempt, he 
ſaid, was now in the contemplation of thoſe men 
who denied the REAL CORPOREAL PRESENCE of 
Chriſt in the Sacrament. The ſame hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, that the popiſh divines were well aware that 
the doctrine of the real preſence is the very founda- 
tion of their religion ; and that if it be once taken 
away, there is an end both of their dignity and of 
their gain®, 


5. THz REFORMATION IN HESSE BY THE 
LANDGRAVE. 


The ardent temper of Philip the landgrave of 
Heſſe was a remarkable contraſt to the cautious 
dilatory diſpoſition of the late ele&or of Saxony. 
Unmoved by the preſſing ſolicitations of the duke 
George his father-in-law, and alſo of his mother 
Anne of Mecklenburg, the landgrave, immediately 
upon his return from the diet of Spires, earneſtly 
endeavoured to carry forward the reformation which 
in ſome degree was already begun in his dominions. 
Melancthon, who had been conſulted on this 
occaſion, attempted to check the fervour of this 
prince, by a letter full of good ſenſe, yet favouring 
a little of the natural timidity of the writer f. He 
adviſed him by all means, in the preſent critical 
times, to proceed by gradual advances, and never to 
loſe fight of the grand diſtinction between things 
eſſential, and things in their very nature indifferent. 
The preachers on the Gde of the Reformation, he 
ſaid, were often as quarrelſome as the papiſts 
themſelves, if not more ſo on ſome occaſions; and 
frequently the difference was about mere trifles. 
A public teacher ſhould not only inculcate * 

ut 
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but alſo the fear of God, and univerſal charity and 
obedience to magiſtrates. He dreaded a civil war, 
and would rather die than live at ſuch a time. The 
Romiſh eccleſiaſtics inſtigate to war: why do not 
the reſt exhort men to gain a knowledge of the 


ſubject, and in the mean time to keep the peace? 


« Your highneſs,“ continued Melancthon, “ I am 
convinced, might do a great deal with the princes, 
if you would exhort them to take pains to under- 
ſtand the ſeveral points in diſpute, and endeavour 
to terminate the eccleſiaſtical contentions x.“ 


The landgrave, not quite ſatisfied with the The Land 
lukewarm advice of Melancthon, and anxious to fg. 
have the pure Goſpel of Chriſt taught in all the Francis 


churches under his juriſdiction, appointed an eccle- 


fiaſtical ſynod to be held at — in the A. p. 
month of October 1526, for the expreſs purpoſe 1526. 


of determining the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
doctrines of the Reformation. Moreover, in this 
important buſineſs he was aſſiſted by a French 
divine of excellent character, named Francis Lam- 
bert, who firſt compoſed a ſummary of pure evan- 
gelical doctrine and of the errors of. the church of 
Rome, then publiſhed his propoſitions, and aſter- 
wards boldly preſented himſelf before the ſynod 
and a great multitude of Heſſians, as an advocate 
and 4 der of the ſyſtem which he had ſubmitted 
to the general inſpection and judgment. The 
landgrave and his chancellor were preſent, and 
allowed perfect freedom of diſcuſſion; but as no 
material oppoſition was made to the propoſitions of 
Lambert, and as they were completely Lutheran 
in their purport, it may be ſufficient to conclude 

this article with a brief account of their author. 
* There is no doubt,” ſays Luther to Spalatinus, 
of the integrity of Lambert: we have — 
WhO 
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who heard him preach, both in France and at 
Baſil ; and they all give the man a good character, 
He is of a noble family, but has been a Minor 
friar during the ſpace of twenty years, and is now 
a poor perſecuted exile for having been faithful to 
the Word of God. At preſent he is with us at 
Wittemberg ; and though we have no want of 
lecturers, we ſhall endeavour to employ him. He 
pleaſes me in all reſpects; and I am fatisfied he is 
one who deſerves a little help from us in his poverty: 
but you, who know that I live at the expenſe of 
other perſons, muſt alſo know that I have not an 
income to ſupport him. It might not be amiſs for 
you to perſuade the prince not to loſe this good 
man, but in Chriſtian charity to afford him ſome 
ſmall aſſiſtance till he can ſupport himſelf, either 
by his own induſtry, or by what he may receive 
from his relations *.“ 

Another author of unqueſtionable veracity de- 
ſcribes this ſame Frenchman to be a perſon who 
excelled in piety, genius, and learning, and who 
was able powerfully to convince gainſayers and ſtop 
their mouths. During his refidence at Wittem- 
berg, he wrote comments on the Prophets, on 
Solomon's Song, and the Goſpel of St. Luke, and 
dedicated them to the electort. He ſeems to have 
_ with Luther in all the fundamental points 
of religion. In his twenty-ſecond propoſition at 
Hemburg, he thus ſpeaks of faith and juſtification : 
«© We are not juſtified by a mere hiſtorical faith; 
but by a real lively truſt in God,—and this without 
any works of obedience even to the law of God: 
much leſs then are we juſtified by any works of our 
own contrivance. Such a faith, however, is always 
fruitful, and produces a willing obedience : it alſo 
makes a man free; yet not free ſo as to be abſolved 

from 
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from obedience to magiſtrates. Neither can it 
poſſibly be, that a faithful ſoul ſhould abuſe true 
Chriſtian liberty. The man who does abuſe it, is 
not in poſſeſſion of true Chriſtian faith®, 

Under the auſpices of an adviſer like Lambert, 
we need not wonder that the new ſyſtem of doctrine 
and diſcipline which the landgrave promoted in 
Heſſe had all the principal features of the Re- 
formation in Saxony. Soon after the ſynod of 
Homburg, he ordered the monks and nuns to 
leave the monaſteries ; and by means of their re- 
venues he founded ſeveral hoſpitals, and alſo an 
univerſity at Marpurg. He directed the images 
to be taken out of the churches, and appointed 
faithful miniſters in each of them ; and among bis 
yarious new inſtitutions, he remembered to fix the 
poor exile Lambert in the profeſſorſhip of divinity 
of Marpurg, where the good man died at an ad- 
vanced age, in the year 153ot. 


6. LurnRR's SENTIMENTS RESPECTING WAR 
AND DEFENCE.—His LABOURS. 


During theſe tranſactions, and while the labours Luther's 
of the reformers were crowned with ſuch fignal ſentiments 
ſucceſs, Martin Luther, who was never behind any g&ance. 
of them in zeal, induſtry, and exertion, exhibited 
to the world a brilliant ſpecimen of the purity of 
his principles, and of his entire ſubmiſſion to the 
injunctions of the Goſpel, We have already ſeen 
that the acceſſion of the landgrave to the Lu- 
theran cauſe had conſiderable influence in Germany. 

The gentle, pacific decree of the diet of Spires is 
a proof of this; and ſo is the commencement of a 
defenſive confederacy, and the progreſs made in 
that prudent meaſure. But it was not without 


difficulty, 
* Scult. xxvi. 28 
+ Ibid. p. 31. Chytr. 346. Comm. de Luth. II. XIV. 
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difficulty, it ſhould ſeem, that this bold and enter. 
priſing prince, 1n the vigour of youth, and conſcious 
of the goodneſs of his intentions, could be reſtrained 
within the limits of defenſive operations. John 
the Conſtant, however, under the direction of a 
ſounder diſcretion, and probably of a more ſcrupu- 
lous conſcience, checked this hafly diſpoſition to 
take up arms, and in the mean time conſulted 
Luther on the momentous practical queſtion or 
RESISTANCE. As this very circumſtance evinces 
the high eſtimation in which our reformer was then 
held as a fage divine and an honeſt caſuiſt, the 
Reader will do well to conſider, whether the anſwers 
which he gave on this occafion correſpond to the 
opinion undeniably prevalent at that time, re- 
ſpecting his ſuperior wiſdom and integrity. The 
following judgment of Luther was conveyed to the 
elector through the medium of his chancellor 
Pontanus.—* That the elector of Saxony had no 
ſuperior but one, namely, the emperor ; and that 
therefore he was juſtified in defending his own 
ſubjects, and alſo in repelling any violent acts of 
his adverſaries among the princes. —That if the 
eccleſiaſtical princes, or their allies, ſhould pretend 
to have the emperor's orders, the elector was not 
bound to believe them; that he had a right to 
preſume ſuch orders to be furreptitious ; for that 
Charles V. was in Spain, and that his letters to the 
elector breathed nothing but kindneſs and peace. 
— That if the edict of Worms ſhould be made the 
pretext, the anſwer ſhould be, It was notorious 
that that edict was fabricated without the conſent 
of the princes, and againſt the conſent of the 
leading ones; that the prelates, and they only, had 
concurred in it; that it had in fact been abrogated 
by the decrees of Nuremberg and of Spires; that 
therefore all attempts of the princes and States to 

execute 
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execute the ſaid edict were unjuſt, and might be 
reſiſted with a good conſcience.” 


The nice and delicate queſtion remained {till to Nice di- 


be anſwered. —What was to be done, ſuppoſing = pom ; 


that the emperor ſhould avowedly arm the adverſe 
party with his authority ?—A puzzling queſtion 
this; and which probably has never yet received, 
nor can receive, a better anſwer than that which 
Luther gave to it; 

That the elector and his friends would ſtill be 
at liberty to proteſt and remonſtrate; that in that 
way the rights of the princes might be preſerved, 
and the == te practices of their adverſaries 
detected; and that in every event, TIME WOULD 
BE GAINED BY THIS STEP :—and laſtly,” ſays 
Luther, God will take care of the reſt.” 

He then deprecates, in the ſtrongeſt terms, every 
idea of commencing an offenſive war, or any war 
otherwiſe than againſt aggreſſors, agreeably to the 
grand rule, © They that take the ſword, (hall 
periſh by the ſword.” Laſtly, he concludes with 
theſe remarkable words : 

If the landgrave will not act conſiſtently with 
theſe principles, but will at all events have recourſe 
to arms, it will be better for the elector to diſſolve 
the alliance at once. — But not ſo, in caſe force 
ſhould be uſed againſt the elector, or the land- 
grave, or their allies; they will then have a right 
to repel force by force &.“ 

There is no part of Luther's character which 
appears to have been leſs underſtood, or more 
miſrepreſented, than that of his quiet peaceable 
diſpoſition as a citizen, and in general a member of 
civil ſociety. From the ſtrong language which he 
often uſes againſt popiſh abuſes and corruptions, 
and from the vigorous efforts he made to corre& 

or 
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or reform them, he has been too haſtily pronounced 
to be a man of a turbulent and ſeditious ſtamp, 

There is however an abundance of teſtimonies 
produced in various parts of this Volume, which 
muſt prove ſatisfactorily that there is no ground 
whatever for ſuch an opinion ; and moreover, that 
directly the contrary is the truth: but theſe teſti- 
monies have been almoſt entirely either ſupprefled 
or diſregarded by modern hiſtorians. 

The fame valuable memoir contains another 


of Saxony. Piece of admirable advice which Luther gave to 


the elector; namely, That his highneſs would do 
well, ſeriouſly and in writing, to admonith his clergy 
of their neglect of duty, and to tell them, that this 
was ſo very great, as to have compelled him to 
take the matter into conſideration himſelf: that 
the ſalvation of men's ſouls, as well as the peace 
of the community, in theſe times of diſpute and 
contention, imperiouſly required him to enſure 
better inſtructions from the pulpit: And, as a 
clear proof that theſe were the ſole objects of his 
preſent monition, he ſhould content himſelf with 
earneſtly intreating them to promote among his 
ſubjects pure evangelical doctrine, and to cultivate 
a ſpirit of tranquillity and concord ; but that if, 
after all, they ſhould fail to do this, he would no 
longer run the hazard of tumults in his dominions; 
he would no longer bear their neglect and oppo- 
ſition to the Goſpel, nor any longer be a partaker 
in their guilt*, 

At the concluſion of this wiſe counſel, Luther 
adds a remarkable clauſe, to this effect: 

« have perſuaded myſelf that ſuch a ſtep on 
the part of the elector may be uſeful, by demon- 
ſtrating to mankind the purity of the motives of 
the reformers, and by affording comfort afterwards 


to 
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to their own conſciences, in the refle&tion that they 
can ſay truly.“ Nothing, which was not directly 
oppoſite to the word of God, was left untried for the 
prevention of a rupture with the ſuperior clergy.” 


It may not be improper 1n this place to give The war 


a brief account of Luther's ſentiments concerning with the 


the war with the Turks. The Hungarian ambal- Luther's 


ſadors had been at the late diet of Spires, to ſolicit aſ- _ 


ſiſtance againſt them; but through the exceſſive folly 
and preſumption of Lewis 1I. king of Hungary, 
Solyman, who was then invading his kingdom at 
the head of 300,000 men, obtained a deciſive vic- 
tory in the plains of Mohacz, on the 29th of 
Auguſt, 1 526, only two days after the receſs of the 
diet, In this fatal battle the flower of the Hun- 
garian nobility periſhed, with upwards of 20,000 
men; and Lewis was drowned 1n his flight#. The 
victorious Sultan, after overrunning Hungary, pene- 
trated into Auſtria, and even beſieged Vienna. 
This progreſs of the infidels was truly alarming ; 
and an indiſtinct notion prevailed, that the re- 
formers thought it wicked to fight againſt the 
Turks. In ſuch circumſtances it became the duty 
of a man who poſſeſſed the power of directing the 
judgment of ſo many thouſands of the inhabitants 
of Germany, to ſpeak plainly, and to rectify ſuch 
miſconceptions as might prove injurious to the 
ſafety of his country. The duty of a Chriſtian 
ſoldier was a point which Luther had deeply con- 
ſidered; and in forming concluſions on the ſubject, 
he conſtantly reſted with an implicit obedience on 
what he conceived to be the Divine will, as re- 
vealed in Scripture. 

It was in the year 1529, when the enemy was 
even at the door, that our author publiſhed, in the 
German language, a little tract for the purpoie of 

rouſing 
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rc ang his countrymen to take up arms in the 
common defence.—In this performance he chides 
ſeverely the common people, who, he underſtood, 
had ſhown themſelves ſo ignorant and barbarous as 
to expreſs wiſhes for the ſucceſs of the Turks; and 
at the ſame time he blames the preachers for 
having diſſuaded their congregations, from being 
concerned in this war, and for repreſenting the pro- 
feſſion of arms as unlawful. It was painful to him 
to find himſelf calumniated as the cauſe of the pre- 
ſent irruption of the infidels, as he had been allo of 
the rebellion of the peaſants; but there was no 
ground whatever for the charge. He did not deny, 
he ſaid, that formerly he had maintained, © That 
to fight 1 the Turks was to fly in the face of 
God himſelf, who was viſiting us for our ſins; and 
that this was one of the poſitions which had been ſe- 
lected from his writings, and condemned in the bull 
of Leo X. But, he aſked, what were the exiſting 
circumſtances at that time? The dignity of 
magiſtrates and governors was oppreſſed and lield 
in no eſtimation; and the pope exerciſed an uſurped 
domination over all the princes. He affirmed that 
he himſelf was the firſt who had opened men's eyes 
on that ſubject, — to the great ſatisfaction of the 
late elector Frederic. In fact, the war with the 
Turks was then the war of the pope; it was an 
offenſive war, and a war founded on no good prin- 
ciple : it was made a pretence for exhauſting Ger- 
many of its money by the ſale of indulgences: and 
no penitence or amendment of life, without which 
it is vain to hope for ſucceſs in war, — was ſo much 
as thought of. Moreover, it was at the ſame time 
pretended to be the peculiar duty of Chriſtians to 
take up arms againſt the infidels; whereas he ſcrupled 
not to profeſs an opinion directly oppoſite. He 
conceived, that the duties of men, conſidered as 

Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, conſiſted in things of a very different 
nature; and that the kingdom of Chriſt was not of 
this world. Still leſs had the pope and the clergy 
to do with wars; and no ſucceſs could be expected 
where biſhops and prieſts neglected their proper 
functions, and gave attention to military concerns. 
He had been told, on good authority, that 
Francis I. well deſerved his late defeat at Pavia, 
for having made an alliance with the pope, and 
taught his army to view the conteſt in which they 
were engaged as the cauſe of THE CHURCH, and to 
uſe the word cHuRCH as a watch-word, 

Further ; had there really exiſted, at the time 
above mentioned, any threatening ſymptoms of 
war, Luther ſaid, he would have taken care to have 
made his meaning more clear and diſtinct. At 
preſent, the circumſtances were very much altered : 
the war was become ſtrictly defenſive ; the enemy 
had no juſt ground for waging war at all againſt the 
Chriſtians ; and their obje& was purely plunder and 
murder. Such an invader might be reſiſted with 
a good proſpect of ſucceſs, even by Chriſtians with 
the emperor at their head. But then the Chriſtian 


ſoldier ought ſeriouſly to turn to God in prayer, 


both public and private, and no longer lay ſtreſs on 
proceſſions, private maſſes, and invocations of ſaints. 
The emperor alſo ſhould not wage the war to gratify 
ambition and the thirſt for glory, but conſider 
himſelf as the leading prince, and as placed in that 
ſituat ion by Almighty God, to diſcharge well the 
great duty of conducting the defenſive operations of 
the people. All the princes ought to view the 
matter in the ſame light, and no longer contend in 
the diets for precedence, or conſume their incomes 


in luxury. Theſe alſo, ſaid he, are the points upon 


which the pope's legates ought ſtrenuoufly to inſiſt 
at the meetings of the diets, inſtead of ſquabbling 
with 
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with Luther about faſtings and the marriages of 
the monks. — There appears throughout this little 
work much of the author's native candour and 
vigour of mind, and of his reverence for the written 
Word. 

It was to be expected, from the active ſpirit of 
Luther, that he ſhould employ to ſome important 
purpoſes that precious interval of tranquillity which 
the church enjoyed after the diet of Spires.—The 
regulation and improvement of the liturgies and 
rites of thoſe churches which had embraced the 
new doctrinal ſyſtem of the reformers was an object 
well worthy the ſerious attention of that able pilot 
who had ſafely conducted his veſſel through ſo 
many ſhelyes, and rocks, and tempeſts. He pro- 
ceeded in this buſineſs with the utmoſt caution and 
modeſty : he publiſhed the new mode of admini- 
ſtering the ſacrament, adopted in the laſt year at 
Wittemberg; but in his preface he ſays, * Far be 
from me the affectation of requiring other perſons 
either to follow our example, or to alter any good 
formularies at preſent in uſe. The plan here pro- 
poſed has its merit ; but I am in no wiſe prejudiced 
in its favour to the excluſion of others.” In the 


next place he provided homilies to be read by ſuch 


miniſters as had not the gift of preaching, —a very 
neceſſary precaution, while evangelical knowledye 
was at ſo low an ebb. He allo recommended the 
ſtudy of the Latin tongue throughout the do- 
minions of the elector of Saxony, that there might 
be men capable of inſtructing foreign nations ; leſt, 
like the Waldenſes in Bohemia, they ſhould not be 
able to communicate Chriſtian information to any 
who did not underſtand the language of their 
teachers. Further; the catechiſing of youth was 
one of Luther's favourite objects: then the expoſition 


of 
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of the creed, of the Lord's prayer, and of the ten 
commandments, he inſiſted on as of the higheſt 
moment ; and thus, by the uſe of moderate and con- 
ciliatory methods, though the advances towards 
perfection were gradual, the public order of reli- 
gion, through the indefatigable labours of this 
eminent ſervant of God, in no great length of time 


wore a new aſpect in Saxony, to the unſpeakable 
benefit of that country *. 


One of Luther's publications, in the year 1526, His expo- 
was an expoſition of certain Pſalms ; and was in- fitions of 
tended by its author to ſerve. a peculiar good Pfalms. 


purpoſe, beyond the inſtruction which it might 
afford to his countrymen in Saxony.—He inſcribed 
the work to Mary of Auſtria, the reli& of Lewis 
king of Hungary, whoſe miſerable death in flight 
we have mentioned above f. This princeſs was the 
ſiſter of Charles V., and of Ferdinand, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Hungary, Our author 
had conceived hopes ſhe would tread in the ſteps 
of her ſiſter, the queen of Denmark, and that 
family afflictions might, under Divine Providence, 
operate in a ſimilar manner to her ſpiritual good .— 
In his dedication he tells the queen, that with 
much delight he had heard of her good will to the 
Goſpel ; and had purpoſed to intreat her to promote 
with all her might the cauſe of God's word in Hun- 
gary, and to protect the innocent from the perſe- 


cutions which, he underſtood, they ſuffered from the 


powerful and tyrannical prelates; but that having 
now heard the ſad ſtory of the king's death, he ſhould 
content himſelf with ſuggeſting to her mind ſome 
conſolatory reflections, drawn from the beſt and 
trueſt ſource of comfort, the ſacred Scriptutes. 
With his uſual frankneſs, he takes occaſion to 
explain to her the nature of the Evangelical cauſe 

which 
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which he himſelf had now ſupported for ſome years 
paſt; as alſo the iniquity of that bitter hoſtility which 
he had experienced from the Roman See. With a 
dignified elevation of ſtyle, he vindicates the coura- 
geous, the innocent, and, in general, the truly religious 
character of John Huls; and, laſtly, he reminds the 
princeſs of the inſtability of all human power and 
grandeur, and expoſes the vanity of placing any hope 
or confidence in theſe. In fact, there ſeemed to be 
very fair ground for apprehending that Mary might 
have become an exalted ornament of Chriſtianity, 
In the year 1 530, ſhe was preſent at the diet of Augſ- 
burg; and, while there, would not be hindered from 
hearing Evangelical diſcourſes. Moreover, ſhe 
boldly admoniſhed her brother, Charles V., not to 
ſuffer himſelf to be duped by his clergy, as her huſ- 
band Lewis, and her brother Ferdinand, had been. 
Alas! proſperity afterwards ſeverely tried the ſound- 
neſs of the religion of this princeſs, as it has done 
in thouſands 5 other inſtances. Being called to 
the adminiſtration of the government of the Low 
Countries, which had long been the ſcene of moſt 
barbarous papal perſecutions, ſhe avoided the ſu- 
ſpicion of Lutheraniſm, and is ſaid to have returned 
back to the profeſſion of Popery. It is however 
recorded to her praiſe, that ſhe conducted herſelf 
with ſingular prudence and moderation. So mild 
and pacific were the principles of Mary, that when 
Charles V. delivered over to his ſon Philip the care 
and management of his Began provinces, he 
recalled his ſiſter into Spain; ſuſpecting that her 
counſels would rather obſtruct, than promote, the 
objects which he had then in view. It is remark- 


able, that a kind Providence ſhould have favoured 
this emperor with the inſtructive warning of having 
had Two ſiſters who liſtened to the precious invi- 
tation of Evangelical religion: and it does not ſeem 
. improbable, 
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improbable, that the conſideration of the deal- 
ings of God with his female near relatives ſhould 
have made ſome uſeful impreſſions on his mind in 
the lateſt ſcenes of his life. | 


Mary had a favourite chaplain, named John Henckel, 


Henckell, a man of excellent principles, one who 


favoured the Lutheran cauſe, and was preſent with Mary of 


the queen-dowager at the diet of Augſburg, in ff 
1530 *. 


Eraſmus, of whom it is now unneceſſary to ſay that mus. 


he grew daily more and more hoſtile to Lutheraniſm, 
wrote to this good divine a long letter, penyed with 
all that ambiguous prudence, guarded artifice, and 
malignant inſinuation, which have fixed .the moſt 
indehble ſtains on the character of this eminent 
ſcholar. The compoſition is a perfect maſter-piece 
in Eralmus's way. It has been well criticiſed by 
the pious Seckendorf, who pronounces this epiſtle 
as meriting moſt peculiar notice, if there be any one 
that does ſo in all the large volume.” Eraſmus had 
heard of Henckell's propenſity to the Reformers, and 
particularly of the good opinion which he had con- 
ceived of Luther. He writes to him with a mani- 
feſt intent to undermine as much as poſſible, and 
even blacken the motives of the Saxon divine; and 
it muſt be owned that he executes his purpoſe with 
the moſt conſummate addreſs, Indirectly, Eraſmus 
extols himſelf, abuſes the monks, deſcribes the evils 
which prevailed in the church before the commence- 
ment of the Lutheran controverſy, and laments pa- 
thetically the faults on both ſides. He equally diſ- 
approves of the cruel perſecutions of the Romaniſts, 
and the vociferations of the upſtart preachers, many 
of whom, he ſays, were perſons of contemptible and 
infamous character: They talked of Goſpel doc- 
trine, but where, he aſks, were we to look for Goſpel 
| fruit? 
* Spalatinus's Account. Com. de Luth. II. XXII. 6. 
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fruit? He owned he had formerly conceived ſome 
good hopes of Luther; but, fays Eraſmus, I ſpeak 
from knowledge, when J ſay, he ſuffers himſelf to 
be played upon, by vain, empty perſons, who are 
incapable of advifing him on the moſt trifling 


ſubject *. 


He boaſts that he foreſaw the religious 


differences would end in ſedition; thus malignant 
joining the cry of the Papiſts, in laying to the charge 
of the Lutherans the late rebellion of the ruſtics, 
He then congratulates himſelf on his own good 
management, in having kept clear of THz 
FacT1on, notwithſtanding that he had been abuſed 


by the Papiſts, and flattered by the Proteſtants. 


Before he concludes, he plainly ſhows, that at 
that very moment, with the pen in his hand, he 
was ſmarting under the recent laſhes he had re- 
ceived from Luther's anſwer to his Diatribe. But 
charity,“ ſaid he, hopeth all things: and there- 
fore he would not give up the hope that good 
would till ariſe from the evil; eſpecially as in 
ſome places, he artfully obſerves, there were ſpring- 
ing up Goſpel preachers of a different ſtamp from 
thoſe whom he had juſt mentioned ; preachers, who 
loved the truth, but hated tumults ; who adorned 
their doctrine by a life of integrity, and by mild, 
agreeable manners, and who looked upon the cha- 
rater of a teacher of the Goſpel as inconſiſtent 
with that of a buffoon.” 

Thus does Eraſmus, with the moſt conſummate 
raſmus. addreſs, point out and praiſe a ſort of middle path 
in religion, and at the ſame time, with a delicate 
adulation, infinuate that his friend Henckell, to 
whom he was then writing, was among the few 
' perſons who were actually treading that path. The 
events, which followed, juſtify the hiſtorian in 


* Perſons, who could not teach him how to boil a cabbage 


obſerving, 


Eras, Op. III. 94. 
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obſerving, that ſuch ſyſtems of refinement and me- 
diocrity are, in effect, perfect chimeras; that the 
Croſs of Chriſt muſt be undergone by thoſe who 
mean to glorify God, to preſerve a good conſcience, 
to rebuke, by their lives and converſation, the evil 
practices of the world, and to promote the ſalvation 
of mankind. Eraſmus during many years was 
employed in this nugatory ſcheme ; and while he 
courted the favour of the great, and ſecured him 
ſelf from the danger of perſecution, he promoted 
not one of thole peculiar truths of Chriſtian doc- 
trine, on account of which the good Reformers 
ſuffered grievouſly from the tyranny of powerful 
princes and prelates. 


It would detain us too long to make copious Extract 
extracts from the Diſcourſes which Luther about from 
this period, amidft his multiplied occupations, ſtill germons. 


found time to-compole. 

1. On the epithet © Wonderful,” applied to 
Chriſt in Iſaiah ix, he makes theſe obſervations : 
* The man whom HE chuſes to make truly godly, 
he cauſes firſt to feel himſelf almoſt a deſpairin 
ſinner; whom he chuſes to make wiſe, he firſt 
makes a fool; whom he chuſes to make ſtrong, he 
firſt renders weak : he delivers to death the man 
whom he means to quicken ; he depreſſes to hell 
whomſoever he intends to exalt to heaven. . . .This 
is that WONDERFUL KING, who is neareſt to thoſe 
from whom he ſeems to be the moſt remote.“ 

2. On the council in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts, he takes notice, That the whole multitude of 
the diſciples ſeemed to ſtagger at the Divine pro- 
miſes, and would have raſhly rejected the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith only, had not two or three of 
the —_ ſtood in the way, and boldly maintained 
that fundamental article of Chriſtianity : That even 
Peter himſelf relapſed, in part, into the ſame * 

0 
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of ſelf- righteouſneſs; an error, ſays he, © which is 
always pullulating afreſh, and which afterwards, 
under the papacy, became ſtrong and influential, 


So little dependence is to be placed on councils, 


and ſo neceſſary is the aid and direction of the Holy 
Spirit, that men may adhere ſtedfaſtly to the word 
of God.” 

3. In another Diſcourſe, he enters more fully into 
the grand queſtion concerning faith and works, and 
repeats what he had now taught for years in Ger- 
many. A few ſentences may here ſuffice. Satan,” 
ſays he, himſelf ſometimes teaches the neceſſity of 
works, and introduces even good things, in order 
that men, by relying on their ſpecious good deeds, 
may be diverted- from the faith of the Goſpel. 1 
cannot inſiſt on this too much; for ye will find 
after my deceaſe, this artifice will be practiſed in a 
manner which ye do not at preſent ſuſpect. Never 
ſuppoſe chat by your works ye are made Chriſtians. 
Chrift is propoſed to us in a two-fold character: 
Firſt, he makes us ſons of God, this is done by 
the woRD alone, excluſive of any work: If it is his 
will to become yours, then you will become his; 
and he will {ave you by his blood and paſſion. 
Satan hates this doctrine, and falſe teachers never 
preach it. Secondly, Chriſt is propoſed as our 
example. If his word be in my heart, I am in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the great commandment, that is, charity; 
nevertheleſs, he does not expect from me, as a de- 
praved creature, the fruits of charity, but through 
a new ſpirit, imparted to me by the hearing of his 
woRD, and by believing on him“. 

Anxious for the extenſion of egvangelical know- 
ledge, the pious elector of Saxony had inſtituted a 


and Me- theological lecture at Wittemberg, with a falary 


* 


lancthon. of two hundred florins. Melancthon, the lecturer, 


ſcrupled 


* Com, de Luth. II. XXII. et XXIII. 
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ſcrupled to _— the ſalary, alleging that he had 
if 


not leiſure to diſcharge the duty properly: nor 
could his ſcruples be removed, but by an expla- 
natory letter from the elector himſelf, written to 
him at the inſtance of Luther, who ventured to tell 
the prince, that were he to give Melan@hon the 
propoſed falary 6RAT1s for a year or two, he would 
well deſerve it, having already, during two years, 
read very laborious and very uſeful lectures on the 
Scriptures, without any falary at all. The know- 
ledge of the Scriptures,” ſaid Luther, “is much 
called for in every country; and therefore I would 
gladly promote a lecture of this fort. But there 
is no need to encroach too much on the time and 
ſtrength of the lecturer: a lecture of this kind, even 
once in the week, might anſwer the purpoſe.” 

Anecdotes like this, might ſeem of little con- 
ſequence; if any thing can be faid to be of little 
conſequence, which illuſtrate the fimplicity, the 
integrity, and the diſintereſtedneſs of the firſt 
Reformers. 


Another inſtance of Luther's kind and generous 


attention may deſerve to be noticed x. He 
interceded with the elector in favour of certain 
Franciſcan monks, of the monaſtery of Wittem- 
berg, who were reduced to a ſtate of extreme in- 
digence. This neglect is not You fault,“ faid 
he to the prince; “ but there are among your 
courtiers thoſe who ought to have mentioned to 
four ＋ the ſituation of theſe poor creatures. 
t is a diſgrace to the Goſpel; and who knows but 
there may be among them ſome one who ſhall 
judge us all at the laſt day f.“ 
eos are the proofs of the gentle ſteps 
by which the Reformation was conducted in the 
electorate of Saxony, notwithſtanding all the ſlanders 
of 
» Seck. II. Add. 64. a. & b. + Alluding to x Cor. vi. 3. 
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of Eraſmus, and the fi ctions of the papal hiſtorians“. 
Indeed, if real Chriſtians have, on any occaſion, 
been active in promoting revolutions by violence 
and iniquity, all we can ſay is, their evidence of 
belonging to Chriſt's little lock muſt, at that par- 
ticular ſeaſon, be deemed very ſlender and ſuſpicious, 
The maxims of the Goſpel are widely different from 
thoſe of the world in general, or even from thoſe of 
conceited theoriſts and lofty pretendersto philoſophy. 
It 1s, however, but too true, that the viſionary notions 
of the latter have been much celebrated in our days; 
though, happily, it is at length pretty well under- 
ſtood, not only that they are unſupported by facts, 
but even confuted by the practice of the very 
perſons who profeſſed to adopt and defend them, 


7. PERSECUTIONS OF THE REFORMERS. 


The bleſſed calm which the church enjoyed after 
the diet of Spires, muſt not be underſtood to have 
extended beyond thoſe provinces and diſtricts which 
were under the juriſdiction of ſuch princes and 
governors as were favourable to the propagation of 
Chriſtian truth and liberty. 
gary, Ferdinand, now king of both countries, raged 
againſt the Lutherans with all the fury which Papal 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, earaged by oppoſition, 
could inſpire. 
Bohemia may be inferred from a fingle inſtance. A 
perſon named Nicolas Tornar, and a widow of ſixty 
years, named Clara, ſuffered death in the flames with 
Chriſtian fortitude, merely becauſe they denied 
their belief in the corporeal preſence of Chriſt in the 
ſacrament. 

In Germany alſo, two remarkable inſtances of 


In Bohemia and Hun- 


The rigour of the perſecution in 


martyrdom 
Such as Cocklæus, Maimbourg, Pallavicini, &c. 
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martyrdom are recorded. 1. John Huglin, miniſter J. Huglis, 
of Lindau, was directed by the biſhop of Conſtance ? 


to recant the Chriſtian Rich; and on refulal was 
treated preciſely as John Huſs had been, that is, 
degraded in the moſt abuſive language, and then 
delivered over to the ſecular power. This man, 
while he was preparing for the fire, ſang ſeve- 
ral ſongs of praiſe with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs. 
2. Peter Spengler had nothing laid to his charge, 
except that he had been heard to lament the blind- 
neſs of the Papiſts, and to exhort their clergy to 
read their bibles. By ſtealth he was hurried away 
to Friburg, delivered over to the council of 
regency at Enſiſhem, and by them condemned to be 
held under water till he was dead *, 


nd Peter 
Spengler. 


At Munich, the capital of Bavaria, George Car- George 


penter was burnt alive in 1527, becauſe he refuſed 


Carpenter 
of Mu- 


to ſubſcribe to the Romiſh corruptions. This nich. 


ſufferer, when ſome of his pious brethren requeſted 
him to give them, while in the flames, ſome ſign of 
the firmneſs of his mind, anſwered in theſe memo- 
table words, Let this be looked upon by you as 
the moſt certain ſign of the ſteadineſs of my faith; 
that as long as I am able to open my mouth, or 
even to mutter, I will never ceaſe to praiſe God, 
and confeſs the name of our Redeemer :” and it is 
laid, the man kept his wordt. 


But one of the moſt affecting ſtories of this kind Leonhard 


is the martyrdom of Leonhard Cæſar, in the ſame 
year 1527. He was born in Bavaria; and having 
begun to preach the Goſpel, he was ſummoned to 
Paſſau, to anſwer for his conduct; and there, by im- 
priſonment and menaces, was at length induced to 
recant, and was diſmiſſed to his pariſh and allowed 
to officiate again. Leonhard, however, was ſo 

upbraided 

* Scultet. XXVI. + Acta Mart. in Scult, XXVII. 
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upbraided by his conſcience and inwardly aſhamed of 
his unfaithfulneſs, that, in about fix months, he 
quitted his ſtation, and viſited Wittemberg and 
other places where Evangelical liberty flouriſhed, 
After two years abſence, hearing that his father was 
at the point of death, he ventured to return to his 
own country, where the miniſter of the village be. 
trayed him; and Leonhard was carried to Paſſau, and 
there impriſoned during ten weeks before he under- 
went the leaſt examination. At length, when re- 
duced to a very weak condition, he was called upon 
to anſwer haſtily to a variety of queſtions, read tohim 
by the famous Eccius of Ingolſtadt, who had been 
ſent for on purpoſe to interrogate, confound, and 
overawe the poor heretic. His own relations car. 
neſtly ſolicited him to retract; but finding THAT in 
vain, they begged he might be allowed to have an 
advocate, and alſo a month's reſpite to recruit his 
feeble, debilitated frame. All was refuſed by the 
popiſh rulers; and Leonhard was brought publicly 
before a ſolemn tribunal of the biſhop and a number 
of canons, with Eccius among them. Then it was, 
that the perſecuted priſoner, armed with Divine 
ſtrength, roſe more formidable to the powers of 
darkneſs, than if, through infirmity, he had never 
been guilty of a former lapſe in denying the faith. 
His. adverſaries peremptorily ordered all the pro- 
ceedings to be carried on in Latin, for the purpoſe 
of keeping the multitude in ignorance. But Leon- 
hard ſcrupled not before the whole audience to ſpeak 
German repeatedly, and to defend the doctrines he 
"Sony with prodigious ſpirit and animation. 
e was frequently interrupted by the official of the 
court, and told that he was not brought there To 
PREACH. . The grand proteſtant doctrines were the 
articles he maintained. Faith alone,“ ſaid he, 
« juſtifies : 
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« juſtifies: works are the evidences of faith; but in 
the act of juſtification, works are as diſtin from 
faith as heaven is from the earth. The mals is no 
ſacrifice; neither is there any ſacrifice for fin, except 
the blood of Chrift.” He refuſed to enter into any 
diſpute about tranſubſtantiation; and contended, 
that it was enough to inſiſt on the words of Chriſt, 
and to believe, that faithful communicants become 
real partakers of his body and blood. 

This good martyr wrote from his priſon to his 
friend Stifelius, at that time chaplain to a lady of 
diſtinction in Auſtria, in ſtrains of the moſt unaf- 
tected piety, thanking God who had honoured, as 
he called himſelf, his moſt unworthy ſervant, and the 
greateſt of ſinners, with ſuch an opportunity to con- 
tels his precious name, bleſſed for ever. He intreated 
his dear brother in Chriſt to pray for him, that he 
might remain ſtedfaſt to the end *. Much pains 
were taken to procure his releaſe and diſmiſſion. 
Noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, even the elector 
of Saxony himſelf, interceded with the potentates of 
Bavaria, but all to no purpoſe. The popiſh hie- 
rarchy proceeded to degrade him, and then gave him 
up to the civil magiſtrate; but not without firſt goin 
through the uſual mockery of praying that his life 
might be ſpared. His mournful relations, entirely 
againſt his own wiſhes, made their laſt effort to 
obtain the poor favour, that their kinſman might be 
allowed to die by the ſword inſtead of the flames. 
But the ſtern duke of Bavaria, inſtigated no doubt 
by his prieſts, iſſued a peremptory mandate“ for 
committing the incorrigible heretic alive to the 
flames.“ 

The man's patience, and conſtancy in prayer, the 
ardor of his ſoul, and his confidence towards God, 
are deſcribed as beyond belief. When the dreadful 


moment 
* Ep. II. 329, by Aurifaber. 
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moment came and he was placed on the pile, he 
ſaid. O Lord Jeſus, partake in my ſufferings; 
ſupport me, give me ſtrength; and, laſtly, as ſoon 
as the fire began to burn, he cried out, with a loud 
voice, Save me, Jeſus; I am thine!” and ſoon 
after expired. Luther was vehemently affected 
with this tragedy ; and profeſſed himſelf aſhamed, as 
he had done on former occaſions, that he had not 
yet been thought worthy of martyrdom. * Oh,” ſaid 
he, that I might witneſs ſuch a confeſſion, and ſuffer 
ſuch a death! But God's will be done! Oh, ye 
perſecutors, if ye thus thirſt after blood and carnage, 
why do ye not turn your arms againſt the Turks? 
For after all, ye cannot oppreſs the cauſe of God. 
I gave you Gamaliel's advice when I was before the 
emperor at Worms: but all is in vain®*.” 

To their common friend, Stifelius, he ſpeaks thus 
of the death of Leonhard. Oh wretched me how 
far below this man am I! I am a wordy preacher, 
he a powerful performer. May Chriſt grant that 
we may be enabled to imitate this holy character t! 


„ Alt, III. 792, In 8. p. 8. + Ep. II. 355. 
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CHAP. XI. 


1, LuTHER's TEMPTATIONS. 

2, NARRATIVES OF BUGENHAGIUS AND OP 
Jonas. 

3. DisTINCTION BETWEEN DEEP RELIGIOUS 
CONCERN, AND CONSTITUTIONAL MELAN- 


CHOLY. 

4. LurnERR's QUARREL WITH GEORGE OF 
SAXONY. 

5. VISITATION OF THE ELECTORATE OF 
SAXONY. 


1. LouTHER's TEMPTATIONS. 


B Providence had deſigned trials for Luther, 

more calculated to humble and ſubdue his 
ſpirit, and to perfect the ſtrength of God in his 
weakneſs, even than martyrdom itſelf. The un- 
common ſucceſs with which his labours had been 
crowned, the celebrity of his character, the favour 
of princes and nobles, and the admiration in which 
he was held by all the profeſſors of Evangelical 
truth, were circumſtances which had a ſtrong ten- 
dency to exalt him in his own eyes, eſpecially when 


the native firmneſs and intrepidity of his temper, is 
taken into the account. In fact, however, this Ine na- 
extraordinary man had never been without a thorn tural pro- 
in the fleſh*, which proved an effectual counter- Penft! of 
poiſe to all his attainments and all his ſucceſſes, and mind. 


prevented him from being © exalted above mea- 
ſure.” — What was the nature of that thorn in the 
fleſh, 


© 4 Cor. xii. 
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fleſh which diſturbed the tranquillity of St. Paul, i 


may not be eaſy to form even a probable con- 
jecture; but in regard to Luther, his caſe may be 
underſtood without much difficulty by thoſe who 
are converſant in his writings, and who themſelves 
have, in ſome degree, taſted of the grace of God in 
the Chriſtian life.— It was not a propenſity to carnal 
gratifications, but to a PECULIAR ſpecies of ſpiritual 
pride and ſelf- righteouſneſs. I call it peculiar, not 
becauſe many of the very wiſeſt and beſt of Chriſ. 
tians have not felt the Lune evil from age to age, 
but for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing it from that 
more common, and more dangerous ſort of pre- 
tenſion to ſpirituality, which leads the mind to 
boaſt of its attainments, and to reſt in an antinomian 
ſecurity. Perſons of this latterſtamp are uſually care- 
leſs and eaſy; and in the end, frequently prove 
altogether unſound. Thoſe of the former, rarely or 
never do ſo; and for this reaſon—there is in their 
character, at bottom, a profound humility, together 
with a quick and lively ſenſe of the evil of fin. Their 
defect properly conſiſts in unbelief. The fulnels, 
the freeneſs, the extent of the loving-kindnels of 
God in redemption, is veiled from their eyes: they 
cannot believe that God is ſo plenteous in goodnels 
and mercy, as in Scripture he is repreſented to be; 
and hence, as a conſequence of this blindneſs, 
proceeds that PECULIAR fort of {elf-righteouſnels, 
{o deſtructive of evangelical comfort. They are 
too wicked, they think, to be ſaved juſt as they are; 
they muſt make themſelves, at leaſt $0METH1NG 
better before they are entitled to mercy. Thus, 
notwithſtanding all the real humility of this cha- 
racer, there is in it ſtill ſome mixture of pride, which 
is only to be ſubdued at the Ross of Chriſt, where 
the true penitent ſinner at length learns, that the 


very way to fruſtrate the mercy of God is to mix, 
in 
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in the great concern of juſtification, any of his own 
petty performances with the merits of the Re- 


> Mi. 
- 


' 


; deemer. wig : 

+ In the mean time, the malicious policy of Satan The 
. is, to let alone the ſpiritually proud antinomian; policy of 
: that is, to leave him pleaſed with his own attain- an anti 
f ments and regardleſs of perſonal holineſs, while he nomian. 
1 buffets, with all his might, the poor Chriſtian ſoldier 

+ of Luther's oppoſite temperament. Here, by his 

? artful temptations, he works ſecretly upon what is 
called in Scripture, the 0oLD MAN; and by falſe 

i imaginations and plauſible reaſonings, endeavours 

to reduce the foul to deſpair, to hide from it the 

ke conſolations of the Divine promiſes, and to drive 

a the diſtreſſed ſinner into a ſtate of legal bondage, or 

f even into Atheiſm itſelf. In the active ſcenes of 

N Luther's life, in the diſtreſs of his external perſecu- 

20 tions, in the heat of his controverſies, in his wars 

- with the papacy, or even in his pacific employments 

* of preaching and writing comments on the word of 

be God, little or nothing of this ſort appears; —it is in 

” tis cloſet, in his converſations with his intimates, 

of with his pariſh prieſt, or his wife, or when his fellow- 

e labourers vex and irritate him by their oppoſition: 

fa or, laſtly, when his own health and ſpirits are 

1 broken down by inceſſant toils, and cares, and 

by watchings, theſe are the ſeaſons when IN PRIVATE 

we may expect to ſee the Saxon hero of the Re- 

De formation, more or leſs, according to circum- 

_ ſtances, in a ſtate of imbecility and confuſion of 

10 mind, or even of fear, anxiety, complaint, and 

1 tribulation &. 

8 But be it remembered that, extreme caſes ex- 

* cepted, there is in the public deportment of Lu- 

< ther no material difference to be obſerved. He 
bb thinks, he reaſons, he writes, he preaches, preciſely 

ix, 5 


in * Narratio Pomerani II. 337. 
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in the ſame manner*, Nay, he knows how to 
give the very beſt ſpiritual advice to thoſe who apply 
to him under afflictions fimilar to his own. He even 
ſometimes jeſts with ſuch perſons, with a view to do 
them good, when he thinks their caſe calls for en- 
couragement to cheerfulneſs; and yet internally, heis 
perhaps much diſpoſed to blame himſelf for having 
gone too far in that way. It is recorded, that on one 
occaſion, he cried out, : People conclude from m 
ordinary, gay converſation, that I walk on beds of roſes 
and on nothing elſe ; but God knows what I daily 
feel f.“ All this may appear ſtrange and contra- 
dictory to thoſe who have not been converſant with 
ſuch things: The ſolution is; CHRIST, THE HEAD 
or THE CHURCH, both protects its members from 
deluſion, and at the ſame time difciplines his ableſt 
fervants by afflictions; and though ſometimes the 
thorns in the fleſh, called meſſengers of Satan}, 
may cauſe great tumult and diſtreſs in the ſouls of 
faithful miniſters of the Goſpel, ſuch trials ſhall 
not ultimately avail, either to the ſubverſion of 
doEtrine, or the declenſion of godlineſs. 
The great Thar great defect in meekneſs, which is conſtantly 
Luther's to be deplored in the character of the Saxon Re- 
character. former, as it doubtleſs gave the tempter a great 
advantage over him, ſo did it require the very diſ- 
cipline and chaſtiſement here deſcribed. By a ſtrong 
and piercing judgment, Luther had diſcovered the 
revealed remedy of our fallen nature, and enforced 
the uſe of it with almoſt unexampled wiſdom and 
energy; nevertheleſs, this great phyſician fails to 
apply, in his own malady, the efficacious medicines 
he has ſo often preſcribed with ſucceſs to others. 
Lather Early in 1527, we behold that high unconquered 
fever ſpirit, which had ſtood calm and ſecure amidſt the 
in mind. rage of popes and princes, lie proſtrate under the 
preflure 
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preſſure of internal temptation. An infectious diſ- 
order prevailed at Wittemberg, and the elector 
ordered the academics to retire to Jena; but 
Luther thought it his duty not to deſert his flock. 
At the ſame time he ſeverely, but juſtly, rebuked 
ſeveral, who when in health had altogether neg- 
lected the ſacrament, and now in the hour of danger 
eagerly preſſed for the adminiſtration of it, even at 
the peril of the miniſter's life. 

In the courſe of this year, he ſuffered much, and 
for a confiderable time together, from bodily com- 
plaints, and thereby became extremely debilitated 
afterwards ; but it does not at all appear that he 
was attacked by the prevailing epidemic : that diſ- 
order however was in his houſe for many months, 


| and his wife was at that time pregnant. No 


wonder, therefore, that he ſhould deſcribe his ſpirits 
as weak and agitated, and often opprefled with fears 
and perturbations. Then it was, that Satan ſeems 
to have taken the advantage, to inject his fiery darts 
into the mind of this devoted ſervant of God, at a 
time when almoſt every obje& appeared grievous 
and alarming to his irritable imagination. The 
dilapidation of the eccleſiaſtical revenues by the 
avarice and rapacity of the noblemen *, who took 
advantage of the exceſſive good nature of the 
Elector, was one ſerious affliction to the mind of 
Luther; who, in regard to his on perſonal condition, 
was perfectly diſintereſted, and was only anxious, 
that through the means of judicious and economical 
regulations, there might be ſufficient funds for the 
improvement, extenſion, and new foundation of 
various proteſtant eſtabliſhments. Then the oppo- 
fition' of the Sacramentarian reformers gave him 
ſenſible uneaſineſs t; though in this he certainly 
ought to have confefſed, that his chief ſufferin 

aroſe 
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aroſe from the mortification of his pride, and that 
he had no very material reaſon to complain of want 
of reſpect on the part of thoſe godly_ perſons, 
namely, Zuingle, Ecolampadius, and others whom 
he ought joyfully and cordially to have received as 
brethren and fellow-ſoldiers, fighting the fame 
cauſe of a perſecuted Goſpel. It is true, that 
Zuingle, in the courſe of controverſy, could ſome- 
times uſe language ſufficiently bitter and contemp- 
tuous; but Luther ought ſtill to have remembered, 
that he himſelf had been in that reſpe& the 
aggreſſor to a moſt vexatious degree ;—he did 
indeed remember it, and with many tears, as we 
{hall ſee by-and-by but it was his duty to have 
owned his fault long before, and not merely in 
his chamber to a few private friends, but openly 
to all the world, and to have repaired the breach 
both by candid acknowledgments, and by ceaſing 
from the ſtrife. But Luther did neither one 
nor the other. On the contrary, Zuingle, the 
leader of the Sacramentarians, though ordinarily by 
no means diſpoſed to ſpare Luther, generouſly ad- 
mitted in one of his publications, that his adverſary 
was not, in any effential point, deficient in evan- 
gelical light: and moreover, that at a time when 
there was not a fingle perſon to be found who 
ſhould dare to brave the danger, he had boldly 
ſtood forward the firft champion of the Goſpel; 
and was the faithful David, raiſed by the Lord, to 
come forward and meet the great Goliath of 
Rome *. That Zuingle then and his aflociates 
did not agree with Luther in the tenet of Conſub- 
ſtantiation, while they ſincerely and earneſtly deſired 
to unite with him in the bonds of the Goſpel, and 
to honour him as the Father of the Reformation, 
ought to have been no object of — J 
| 1trets 
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diſtreſs to his mind. I gladly ſeize again the 
opportunity to convince my Readers, that I have 
no defire to conceal the blemiſhes of the Saxon 
reformer. He poſſeſſed uncommon excellencies ; 
but they were ſtained with faults by no means 
inconſiderable. It is perfectly right that we ſhould 
in this manner thoroughly examine the characters of 
men of real holineſs ; that we may diſtinguiſh them 
from the fictitious perfectioniſts of the Stoics, and 
learn to give the praiſe to that God who 1s juſtly 
zealous of his own glory. 


Let us now liſten to Martin Luther diſcovering Extras 
the ſecret weakneſs and diſtreſs of his ſoul ; and — 
let us keep in mind that this is the very ſame man Letters. 


who was every day bidding open defiance to the 
greateſt powers of Europe, both civil and eccleſi- 


aſtical, and voluntarily hazarding his life for the 


fake of Chriſtian truth and liberty. 

« My fins have brought upon me the heavy 
wrath of God. It is not enough, that the pope, 
the emperor, the princes, and biſhops, ſhould aim at 
my lite, but my religious brethren alſo muſt torment 
my ſpirit. My fins, and all the powers of death, 
Satan and his angels, rage without ceaſing. And 
what is my hope ?—lI ſay, if Chriſt ſhould forſake 
me, I am undone. But he never will forſake ſuch a 
poor miſerable ſinner. Mine enemies are mighty; 
and add affliction to affliction, now that I am 
under the Divine chaſtiſement. But enough; let 
me not be querulous or impatient under the rod 
of him, who ſmites and heals, who kills and makes 
alive. Bleſſed be his holy will! When the world 
and the prince of the world hate me in this 
manner, it is ſurely ſome proof that I belong to 
Chriſt, The critical ſituation of my wife increaſes 
my anxiety; and I am quite alarmed at what has 
juſt now happened to another pregnant lady, one 
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of our neighbours, whom you know. She has 
been carried off rapidly by the prevailing epidemic. 
My preſent trials are great; but the All-powerful 
One has done great things for me. May Chriſt, 
whoſe pure doctrine 1 have taught and openly 
avowed, be my rock and my fortreſs |. Amen *.“ 

It fo pleaſes God, that I, who have been 
accuſtomed to comfort others, do myſelf ſtand in 
need of conſolation. I have but one prayer, and 
I beſeech you join with me in it that whatever 
Chriſt may be pleaſed to do with me, he would 
preſerve me from ungratefully rebelling againſt him, 
whom I have hitherto preached and — with 
ſo much zeal; though at the ſame time I have 
offended him by many and great ſins.—! till hope 
he will forgive me, and ſay, I am thy falvation' t.“ 

There is nothing that my fins do not deſerve; 
but nevertheleſs I have comfort in the thought that 
I have taught the Goſpel of Chriſt in godly ſin- 
cerity to the ſalvation of many ſouls. This galls 
Satan; and he would deſtroy me together with 
the woRD itſelf, While others are called to the 
ſtake by the cruel tyrants, 1 ſuffer internally in 
ſpirit from the prince of this world. May the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt perfect in me 
his holy will! Oh ! how precious and delightful 
is the ſecret contemplation of that will l“ 

& Tam ftill under the malice of Satan, who con- 
tinues to buffet me, Pray for me. I have now 
languiſhed for nearly three months, yet not ſo 
much in body as in mind: and am ftill far from 
well §.“ 

So may Chriſt comfort you,” ſays Luther to 
his beloved friend Hauſman, as you comfort me. 
I thank my God, that Satan with all his pars 

Cralt, 
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craft, and all his powerful exertions, hath not yet 
been able to gain his will upon me. This 1s no 
ordinary temptation; and ſo ſkilful is that wickED 
ONE 1n perverting the Scriptures, that my own 
knowledge of the ſacred writings fails me on this 
occafion; I ſtand in need X the help of my 
friends, and I am thankful for their conſolatory 
communications. I open my caſe to you in this 
manner, that you may pray the more earneſtly for 
me; and may alſo yourſelf in like circumſtances, 
if ever they ſhould happen, be aware of the depths 
of Satan &.“ 


In the midſt of his humiliation and confeſſion of His 


fin, we find Luther repeatedly taking comfort, as 


holy David did, from a conſciouſneſs of the in- fort. 


tegrity and purity of his motives. Thus to his 
friend Melancthon: © Pray for me—l am a mi- 
ſerable abje& worm of the earth, diſtracted with 
ſorrow. But as this is the good will of the Father 
of mercies, glory be to him, whatever be my 
ſufferings. In regard to myſelf, there is but one 
thing on which I lay any ſtreſs; namely, that I 
have ever taught the word of God in its purity ; 
and on no occaſion corrupted the truth, either 
through a love of glory, or of gain f.“ 

To another friend he ſays, * Be ſerious in your 
prayers for me, that Chriſt may not leave me 
deſtitute ; for I am utterly without ſtrength. I am 
ſenſible that I ſtand in need of temptations, that 
God may be glorified in me, and that I may be 
humbled; and I have ſtill a good hope that 
Chriſt will accept me, though I have liſtened and 


.do liſten too much to the devices of Satan. It is 


aſtoniſhing how he can transform himſelf, not to 
lay into an angel of light, but into Chriſt himſelf. 
I am compelled to own his power; for he is 
out- 

* To Agric. Il. 358. + Ibid. II. 356. 
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outrageous in his attacks upon me. But Chrift 


has faithfully preſerved me, and will preſerve me 
unto the end *.“ | 


2. NARRATIVES OF BUGENHAGIUS, AND 
7 OF JONASs. 


The truth of the hiſtory of Luther's extreme 
ſufferings in the courſe of theſe temptations, does 
not depend entirely on the deſcriptions contained 
in his own letters to his friends. Bugenhagius of 
Pomerania and Juſtus Jonas were preſent during 


one of the moſt ſevere attacks; and were ſo much 


affected by what they ſaw and heard, that they 
thought fit to record 1n writing ſome of the moſt 
material circumſtances. | 

It appears however clear, that intenfe diſtreſs 
and agitation of ſpirit had laid hold of our Re- 
former, more than fix months before that very 
remarkable ſeizure which they deſcribed. For he 
writes thus to Jonas on the 26th of December 
1526 ; * Oh, my Jonas, pray for me; ſympathize 
with me in the agonies I undergo. The tempta- 
tion is ſometimes leſs, but returns again with 
greater fury. May Chriſt never forſake me! May 
he chaſtiſe me as a ſon, but not puniſh me as a 
rebel: May I be ſtrong in faith, even unto the 
end +!” 

Now the narratives of Bugenhagius and Jonas re- 
late to what happened on the ſixth of the ſucceed- 
ing July, when the mind of Luther muſt of neceſſity 
have been much broken down by the length and 
accumulation of his afflictions.— To tranſcribe the 
whole might detain us too long; but ſome re- 
markable parts of it may well deſerve notice. 
| Their 
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Their account 1s this; namely, that about eight 
o'clock in the morning of Saturday the ſixth of 
July*, Bugenhagius was alarmed at being haſtily 
ſent for by Luther. He found him, however, in 
converſation with his wife, and looking juſt as 
uſual. It ſeems he had that morning experienced 
a moſt tremendous temptation, entirely of a ſpiritual 
nature ; and was ſeriouſly apprehenſive, that if the 
hand of God ſhould again be ſo heavy upon him, 
he could not ſurvive the attack. On the whole, 
he ſuſpe&ed he. was about to die; and retired 
privately with bis friend Bugenhagius, the pariſh 
miniſter, into his chamber, and there, in ſecret, com- 
mitted every thing to God, and ſolemnly confeſſed 
his fins; and then, ſays the Writer, my MASTER 
intreated me, his evP1L, to give him a word of 
conſolation from the Scriptures. Afterwards he 
recovered ſo far as to be able to go out to dinner, 
and make the company cheerful, as he always did. 
But in the evening he was ſuddenly ſeized with a 
fainting fit; and cried out, Oh, Doctor Jonas, 
lam fick ; bring me water, or whatever you have, 
or I am gone.” Jonas in a fright ſnatched up 
ſome cold water, and threw it freely over him. 
At that moment Luther was the very picture of 
death ; but preſently after, he began to pray moſt 
intenſely. ** If this be my laſt hour, O Lord, thy 
will be done! O Lord, rebuke me not in thine 
anger; chaſten me not in thy heavy diſpleaſure. 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord.—I would willingly 
have ſhed my blood in the cauſe of thy word—bur 
perhaps I was unworthy of that honour ; thy will 
be done: only may thy name be'glorified, whether 
by my death, or my life.” 

Then, in the moſt ſolemn manner, he recom- 
mended to the bleſſing of God, the miniſtry of 

that 
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that ſacred Goſpel, which had hitherto been com- 
mitted to his charge. Upon which, Bugenhagius, 
almoſt ſenſeleſs from deep and anxious concern, 
interrupted him, by ſaying, © Among your other 
prayers, my doctor, let this be one, that it would 
pleaſe God to continue your life for the good of 
us poor creatures, and of many others.” To die, 
replied Luther, would be gain to me, but. 
and theri, without finiſhing the ſentence, he thus 
ſeriouſly addreſſed Juſtus Jonas and Bugenhagius. 
The world delights in falſehoods; and it will cer- 
tainly be ſaid, that I recanted my doctrines in the 
hour of death. I deſire, therefore, You and Bugen- 
—_— to be witneſſes of this my confeſſion of faith: 
Il am perfectly ſatisfied that the doctrines which 
I have taught, concerning faith, charity, the croſs, 
and the ſacraments, are verily agreeable to the 
Word of God. I was led by Providence, and not 
voluntarily, to act the part which I have acted in 
the miniſtry. Many have blamed me for having 
been deficient in moderation ; however, in ſome 
inſtances, there was in me no want of moderation 
but what may be juſtified ; and moſt affuredly, 
I have never intended harm to any perſon whatever. 
On the contrary, I have always wiſhed to promote 
men's ſalvation, even the ſalvation of mine enemies.” 

After this, Luther gravely ſtated to the ſame 
perſons his objections to the Sacramentarians; 
calling God to witneſs the ſincerity of his heart, 
and lamenting with tears the numerous ſe&s that 
aroſe, and neither ſpared the flock nor the Word 
of God. —<* What a buſtle,” ſaid he, will they 
raiſe after my death !! Ax D THEN, wiTH DEEP 
SIGHS, AND A VAST EFFUSION OF TEARS, 
HE CONFESSED HOW INTEMPERATE HE HAD | 
BEEN AT TIMES IN HIS LANGUAGE; and ap- 
pealed to HIM who x nows ALL THINGS, that in 
THIS 
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THIS HE HAD GIVEN WAY to the infirmity of the 
fleſh, thereby endeavouring to ſhake off the burden 
of his afflictions; but that his conſcience did not 
reproach him with having harboured any ill-will. 
| Be ye my witneſſes, however,” ſaid he, turning 
his face towards his two friends, that, on the ſub- 
jects of repentance and juſtification, I recant nothing 
| of what I have written againſt the Pope. I feel 
that to be the Goſpel of God, and the truth of 
. God ; and though ſome may think I have been too 
- harſh, or taken too great liberty, I do not repent in 


e that matter.“ 

- Luther then began to inquire after his child. 

; „Where is my deareſt little John?”— The child 

h was ſoon brought ſmiling to the father, who im- 

„ mediately commended * his good little boy, as 

e he called him, and his mother, his deareſt Kate,“ 

t to a good and gracious God. © Ye have no 9 
n worldly goods, {aid he, but God, who is the 
g Father of the orphan, and judges the cauſe of the 

e widow, will defend and keep you. I give thanks 

I to thee, O Lord God, that thy providence has 

Y, made me indigent in this world. I have neither 

r. houſe nor land nor poſſeſſion to leave. Thou 


te haſt bleſſed me with a wife and children, and theſe 
I return back unto thee ; O feed them, teach them, 


ne preſerve them | 1 
8; To his wife he ſaid, * My deareſt Kate, if it is 
t, God's will, I requeſt thee to ſubmit to it: thou art 5 


at my wedded wife ; this thou wilt never forget ; and 
rd let God's word be thy conſtant guide.” He 
ey proceeded to ſay ſomething to her concerning 
EP a few filver cups; and concluded with theſe words, 


s, « You know we have nothing elſe. 

D His wife diſplayed, on this trying occaſion, conduct 
p- extraordinary Chriſtian fortitude. Almoſt heart- aß the 
in broken, and frightened even to conſternation, ſhe yet Lu 


! 1 
118 preſerved ; 
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preſerved a good hope in her countenance. She 
allowed that not only herſelf and her child, but 
many other Chriſtian people, would experience 
a great loſs ; but ſhe intreated her huſband not to 
be uneaſy on her account ; for if it really was God's 
will that he ſhould depart, ſhe could ſubmit to it 
cordially. She therefore commended him to 
the Lord God, under whoſe protection he could 
not fail to be ſafe *. 

By the external application of warmth, and by 
the uſe of cordial medicines internally, Luther ſoon 
recovered from the apparently immediate danger; 
but ſuch had been the violence of the paroxyſm, 
that he experienced the debilitating effects of it 
during the remainder of the year. 

On the Sunday ſucceeding this memorable 
Saturday, Luther declared to ee that on com- 
paring the agony of his mind, during the ſpiritual 
temptation in the morning of the preceding day, 
with his bodily affliftions in the evening, the latter 
had not been half ſo diſtreſſing as the former, 
He added, Doctor, I muſt mark the day. I was 
yeſterday at ſchool.” 

Afterwards he underwent many exacerbations 
of mind of a ſimilar nature to that deſcribed, but 
none equally ſevere. Yet during all theſe trials, 
Bugenhagius aſſures us, that Luther attended to 
every part of his duty, that he ſeldom omitted his 

ublic lectures, and generally preached on the 
rd's day. Bugenhagius was frequently called 
during the hours of the night, to viſit him in his diſ- 
treſs; and repeatedly heard him ſay, The violence 
of the temptation ſtupifies me that I cannot open 
my mouth: as ſoon as ever it pleaſes God that 
I can lift up my heart in prayer, and make uſe of 
ſcriptural expreſſions, it ceaſes to prevail. 


Bugen- 
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Bugenhagius tells us, that he found real ſatis- 
faction in being of ſome little ſervice to Luther, 
through whoſe inſtrumentality, God had been 
pleaſed to reveal to himſelf the Goſpel of his Son“. 


3. Dis rixcriox BETWEEN DEEP RELIGIOUS 


CONCERN, AND CONSTITUTIONAL MELAN- 
CHOLY. 


There are, I believe, thoſe who will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee this eminent ſervant of God in his 
imbecility; and to whom the narrative may be even 
conſolatory and inſtructive. They will obſerve that 
ſuch inſtances, when well conſidered, incontrover- 


| tibly prove, that the excellency of evangelical 


power is of God, and not of man. Hence the 
nature of true Chriſtian experience 1s both illuſtrated 
and confirmed. . If I have enlarged on this caſe, I 
ſhall endeavour to be brief on the civil politics of 
Lutheraniſm. The propriety of thus diſtinguiſhing 
and treating the materials before me, is continually 
ſuggeſted by the original plan of this hiſtory, Add 
to this, the authorities for the preceding account are 
in the hands of very few perſons, and, as far as I 
know, have never before been given in Engliſh to 
the public; and this may be a reaſon, among many 
others, why the real character of the Saxon reformer 
has been ſo little underſtood. Let us regret ſin- 
cerely the ſtrength of his prejudices, the violence 
of his temper, the aſperity of his language; but let 
us be glad, that, in the hour of affliction at leaſt, he 
bitterly lamented his faults, and earneſtly prayed 
that by them he might not bring a ſcandal on the 
Goſpel.+ Amid all his blemiſhes, men of candour 


and 
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and diſcernment will be compelled to recogniſe the A 
moſt unequivocal marks of purity of intention. ſuc 
Lutherno Thoſe who are diſpoſed to claſs this Reformer bee 
enthuſiaſt; among ENTHUSIASTS, ſhould pauſe, and ſeriouſly dif 


reflect what that word means in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, when applied to religious characters; 
and they may, in the end, be led to agree with the 
writer of this hiſtory, that few men, perhaps none, 
in any age, was ever leſs infected with that evil. 

I leſs wonder, that, by modern writers, Martin 
Luther ſhould have been ſuſpected of a propen- 
ſity to melancholy ; becauſe it is too much their 
practice to repreſent all deep concern and perſonal 
anxiety in matters of religion, and till more, all 
| the diſtreſſes, afflictions, mournings, and temptations 
| of godly perſons, as implying a melancholic tem- 
perament of the natural conſtitution. Inſtances of 
| this way of judging are innumerable.—Dr. Jortin#, 
| for example, conſiders Luther as having a tincture 
| both of melancholy and enthuſiaſm ; but when [ 
| turn to his authorities for ſuch a ſentiment, I find 
| Nor me. nothing to ſupport it. The truth is, the Saxon 
. | lancholic. reformer was naturally of a caſt directly the oppoſite 
| to that which is here repreſented : and Melancthon 
expreſsly declares, that he was of a L1VELY, SOCIAL, 
GENEROUS turn of mind}. Extraordinary then 
muſt be that penetration, which, 1n our times, can 
diſcover what eſcaped the obſervation of his moſt 
intimate friend and contemporary: 

Luther himſelf was fully perſuaded of the agency 
| of Satan in the production of thoſe temptations, 
| which afflicted him ſo grievoufly. Beauſobre, on 
the contrary, peremptorily rejects the ſuppoſition, 
and, without the leaſt ceremony or heſitation, pro- 
nounces them to have been the effect of melancholy. 


A ſingle 
* Life of Eraſmus, I. 126. 
+ Page $375 of this volume. Letter to Camerar. * 1] 
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he A fingle declaration of this kind, when made by 

ſuch an author as Beauſobre *, who could not have 
er been entirely 1gnorant of the private life of Luther, 
ly diſcloſes at once the nature of the religious views 
c. and taſte of this hiſtorian, and places it in a clearer 
8; light than many pages of cautious compoſition in 
he divinity would probably have done. What a con- 
e, traſt to the poſitive deciſion of Beauſobre, is the 
| following unaffected obſervation of the pious Bugen- 
in hagius, who, living daily in habits of the utmoſt 
= familiarity with our Reformer, muſt have known 


eir him thoroughly! *© If theſe things,“ ſays he, 
"al happened to the prophets, and to the apoſtles, 
all and to others, and even to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
ns it is not ſo very wonderful that they ſhould happen 
n- WW to Luther.“ Not one word of his being diſpoſed 
of to melancholy. 


* Vet it may not be improper to interpoſe a brief A neceſ- 
Ire caution here ſuggeſted by the preceding remark of 4;g} 
1 Bugenhagius. The Book of Pſalms, and of Jere- 
ad miah, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, certainly contain 
on deſcriptions of ſenſations ſimilar to thoſe of Luther; 
ite and it muſt therefore be admitted, that the choiceſt 
on ſervants of God may very often be under great tem- 
1, porary ſadneſs and dejection of mind; and this 
en from different cauſes ;—from a deep conviction of 
an fin, and an awful ſenſe of the wrath of God; ſuch 
oft was Luther's caſe when he firſt entered the monaſ- 
tery, and for ſome time after ;—from great darkneſs 
cy of mind, and the hiding of God's face; which 5 
8, David complains of repeatedly; —and again, from 
on ſome unknown chaſtiſement, as in the inſtance of 
Mn, St. Paul's thorn in the fleſh. In the next place, we 
o- may _ admit further, that a true ſervant of God, 
ly. under a ſevere diſcipline of this fort, may actually be 
ple reduced toa condition which ſhall, in many 1 
| ances, 


* IIII. 13 and 13. Þ Hiſtory of Luther's Temptations, 341. b. 
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ſtances, RESEMBLE that of a perſon whoſe natural 
diſpoſition 1s truly melancholic ; but when all this is 
granted, it will not follow that the darkneſs and de- 
jection and grief of a ſincere penitent is any proof 
at all of a melancholic conſtitution by nature, It 
is true, the temperament may be of that kind, 
and then probably the more ſevere will be the ſuf. 
ferings of the holy man; but theſe things do not 
* go together; and thoſe who think they 
do, have yet to learn the manner of God's dealings, 
in ſubduing the pride and ſtubbornneſs of his fallen 
creatures. Paul, thou art beſide thyſelf ;” Lu- 
ther miſtook melancholy for a temptation of the 
devil,” appear to me to be inſtances of a raſh judg- 
ment, which are to be. clafſed together, originating 
ina ſimilar want of humility, of ſelf-knowledge, and 
of ſubmiſſion to the Diviae will. 


4. LuTHER's QUARREL WITH GEORGE OF 
SAXONY. 


It muſt not however be diſſembled, that the 
incivility and the violence of Luther's language, 
prejudiced the minds of many perſons againſt the 
doctrines of this great Reformer. Learning, ſin- 
cerity, ſound underſtanding, and ſcriptural pene- 
tration were ſo ſtrikingly apparent in his productions, 
that even George of Saxony owned, that ſome of 
Luther's more early publications had given him 
conſiderable ſatisfaction; and, moreover, that he 
had not been diſpleaſed with what he had heard 
from him during the public diſputations at Leipſic; 
but had hoped that thoſe diſcuſſions might lead to 
a reform of the exiſting abuſes#. | 

This prince was certainly no libertine either in 
principle or practice; and it has been thought by 


| ſome 
Comm. de Luth. II. XIII, 
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ſome an inexplicable contradiction in his conduct, Briet ac- 
that, notwithſtanding his exceſſive averſion to the —_ 
Lutherans, he ſhould have ſelected for his chaplain Croſner, 
at Dreſden Alexius Croſner, who was well known 

to be not only a proſelyte of the reformers, but 

alſo particularly attached to Luther himſelf. Then 

the apparent difficulty is not in the leaſt diminiſhed 

by reflecting on the long duration of Croſner's 
miniſtry at the court of Dreſden. He continued 

; to preach before this duke during the ſpace of 

. three years. It may poſſibly aſſiſt the ſolution of 

| this enigma to confider,—that George, though an 

. incurable bigot, was yet by no means without | 


ß — ᷣͤ 99. OR. 


CONSCIENCE; nor probably without souE cvu- 
Rios ir and defire to know more diſtinctly the 
nature of thoſe Proteſtant tenets, which, according 
to his ideas, had ſo much diſturbed the peace of 
Germany; and laſtly, that Croſner himſelf, in his 
ſermons, may perhaps have induſtriouſly avoided | 
the frequent diſcuſſion of ſuch topics as are pecu- 
liarly offenſive to a Papiſt. Indeed a very excellent | 
: judge makes no ſcruple to intimate, that there muſt | 
: have been, on the part of Croſner, ſome degree 
. of dexterous trimming or political management, 
s otherwiſe the Saxon duke would never have tole- 
. rated for three years together, any direct and open 
? attacks upon the groſs corruptions of the Romiſh 
f religion *. Be this as it may, Croſner's ſituation at 
1 Dreſden was certainly not to be envied. George 
c was pleaſed and offended with him by turns. The 
d 
0 


* 
— ä — — 


preacher's own conſcience was probably not very 
eaſy. Then the duke's courtiers wreſted his ex- 
preſſions, and haraſſed him with perpetual accu- 
lations. It appears however clear, that Croſner 


n on the whole muſt have been faithful ; for he de- 
y fended the cauſe of Chriſtian truth with ſo much 
e plainneſs 


* Seck. II. Add. p. 93. 
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plainneſs and courage, —at leaſt in the latter part 


of his reſidence at Dreſden, — that he gave great 
offence at court, and was at length diſmiſſed from his 
office. Emſer, one of Luther's great adverſaries, 
happening to be on horſeback, and to paſs cloſe to 
Croſner as he was leaving the city, exclaimed, 
„This is to me a joyful day, that puts an end to 
the preachings of this heretic. Away with thee; 
and may ſome miſchief overtake thee.” *© Emſfer,” 
replied Crofner, you ought to have ſaid, Go in 
the name of the Lord.” —It is affirmed by two 
very reſpectable authorities, that Emſer died that 
very night in dreadful agonies x. After all, Croſner 
laboured ſo much under the imputation of having 
conducted himfelf with inſincerity at the court of 
Dreſden, that the elector of Saxony refuſed, upon 
a vacancy, to appoint him his domeſtic chaplain ; 
and the poor man was reduced to fo great indi- 
gence, that he petitioned that prince to place him 
in ſome lay-employment. The duke George, there 
is reaſon to believe, continued to ſee him occa- 
ſionally, but it does not at all appear that he re- 

lieved his neceſſities t. | 
In regard to Luther, the affections of the duke 
were entirely alienated from him by thoſe repeated 
aſperities, with which both the public and private 
writings of the Reformer abounded, and which he 
took not the leaſt pains to ſoften or conceal. In 
1528, George, having received information, that 
Luther, in one of his letrers, had treated him with 
the utmoſt rudeneſs and contempt, ſuffered his ſpirit 
to be irritated beyond all bounds againſt the writer. 
The letter contained raſhand intemperate expreſſions, 
no doubt; and George was in no humour to reflect 
that the harſh language, which gave him ſo much 
| | offence, 


„Daniel Schneider, a miniſter at Dreſden; and Selneccer, Vid. 
Seck. Index I. Croſnerus. 
+ Seck. II. 92. Add. II. 
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offence, had been uſed only in a private communi. 
cation to a friend; and that Luther was not to 
blame, becauſe his friend * imprudently and 
without warrant, afterwards divulged it. The 
breach between them was wide enough before; but 
this accident ſeems to have rendered it incurable. 
A thouſand times Luther had repreſented the duke 
as a violent headſtrong bigot, but in this letter he 
had called him a fool. 


5. ViSITATION OF THE ELECTORATE OF 
SAXONY. 


In 1527, John, the good elector of Saxony, had 
ordered ſome ſteps to be taken towards a general 
viſitation of all the churches under his juriſdiction, 
and, in the ſucceeding year, that important 
buſineſs was nearly brought to a concluſion. A 


A. D. 
1527. 


directory for the uſe of the clergy of the electorate Inſtrue- 
was compoſed by Melancthon, reviſed and cor- tons for 


reted in ſome points by Luther, and laſtly, 
publiſhed under the ſanction of the prince himſelf. 
The inſtructions were digeſted under eighteen 
heads, with an admirable preface by Luther; in 
which he ſhews the great uſe of eccleſiaſtical viſi- 
tations, confirms the practice from Scripture, and 
cenſures the neglect of the dignitaries of thoſe 
times. Among the names of the viſitors are men- 
tioned Luther, Melancthon, Myconius, Juſtus 
Jonas, and Pomeranus, and alſo ſeveral laymen of 
leſs notoriety. Theſe excellent commiſſioners fixed 
ſuitable paſtors in the reſpective pariſhes; they 
aboliſhed the ancient ſuperſtitions in the moſt 
lenient and gradual manner ; and, in ſhort, they 
gave every humane attention, conſiſtent with their 
duty as viſitors, to perſons obſtinately addicted to 
| the 
* Wenceſlaus Lincius, Ep. II. 38. 
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of Saxony. 
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the forms of popery. Under their ſeventeenth 
article, the duty.of a biſhop 1s deſcribed ; though 
the term ſuperintendant was adopted. For exam- 
ple: Every ſuperintendant was carefully to inſpect 
the conduct of the clergy of his own dioceſe; to 
examine candidates for holy orders; to take care 
afterwards that they preached ſound doctrine; 
alſo to admoniſh and cenſure defaulters, and if 
they proved incorrigible, to repreſent their obſti. 
nacy to the civil magiſtrate, or even to the prince 
himſelf *. 


* Com, de Luth. II. XXXVI. 
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CHAP. XII. 


ForxTHER AccounT OF THE SENTIMENTS . 
OF LUTHER AND ZUINGLE. 


[ 


1. LuTHER's SENTIMENTS ON OBEDIENCE 
To MAG1STRATES. 

2. His SENTIMENTS ON TOLERATION. 

3. ZUINGLE'S SENTIMENTS ON THE SAME 

SvusJEcrs. 
4. SENTIMENTS OF LUTHER AND OF 
ZUINGLE ON PREDESTINATION. 

4. CONFERENCES AT MaARPURG. | 

5. PECULIAR Opinions OF ZUINGLE. His 
DREAM. 

6. ZUINGLE AND LUTHER COMPARED. 
Wich WAS THE FIRST REFORMER ? 


1. OBEDIENCE TO MAGISTRATES. 


I the courſe of the year 1528, ſeveral circum- , p. 

ſtances occurred, which caſt much additional 
light on the real practical principles of the German 
Reformers. 

The Proteſtants beheld all the motions of the pragical 
Romaniſts with extreme jealouſy, and bad already priaciples 
concerted ſome meaſures for their own protection“. — 9 
In moments of ſo much ſuſpicion and fear, it was aſſociates. 
therefore natural, that they ſhould lend an ear to 
every ſtory which was calculated to threaten and 

to alarm. Then it was affirmed, on very plauſible 


evidence, 


1528. 


* Page 1037. 
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evidence, that a number of the firſt potentates of 
Germany, with Ferdinand at their head, had, ſome 
months ago, concluded a treaty at Breflaw, of 
which one great object was, by an allied army to 
compel the elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Heſſe to re-eſtabliſh the ancient religious cor- 
ruptions. Moreover, if the elector ſhould refuſe 
to give up Luther and his innovations, and if the 
landgrave alſo ſhould perſevere in his obſtinacy, 
it was ſtipulated that the leaders of the confede. 
racy ſhould divide the poſſeſſions of the vanquiſhed, 
and that the reſt ſhould be fatisfied with pecuniary 
payments *. ; 

We leave it to the ſecular hiſtorians to develop 
the truth of this myſterious buſineſs, which had 
well nigh involved the ftates of Germany in all 
the horrors of a civil war. The hiſtorian of the 

Church of Chriſt is chiefly concerned in the part 
which the Reformers acted at ſuch a crifis. Suffice 
it to ſay, that the mild and ſteady temper of Joan 
THE CONSTANT gave way at length to the 
warmth and impetuofity of the landgrave ; and 

A. D. the two princes agreed, in the former part of this 
1528. year, to raiſe an army of twenty thouſand foot 

and fix thouſand horſe T. Almighty God, they 
ſaid, had graciouſly beſtowed upon them and their 
ſubjects the rich gift of the Goſpel; and they 
thought themſelves bound to protect their religion, 
at the hazard of their dignity, their poſſeſſions, and 

their lives. | / 
Senti- Suddenly, the powerful influence of Evangelical 
ments of principles manifeſted itſelf at this juncture. The 
reſpecting Wittemberg divines declared for pacific meaſures, 
N Their leader Luther, with his aſſociate Melanct hon, 
nates wrote ſeveral letters to the elector, in which he 
conſutes the reaſoning of the landgrave, who had 
argued, 


* Com. de Luth. II. XXXV. 3. + Tbid. g. 
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argued, that the ſteps already taken by their adyer- 
faries amounted to actual aggreſſion. On the 
contrary, Luther contended, that their prince, the 
elector, ought to wait till ſome overt act of incon- 
trovertible aggreſſion ſhould take place, or at 
leaſt till the reports of an intended hoſtility were 
completely ſubſtantiated. As matters ſtood at 
preſent, the popiſh princes, though accuſed of 
having formed a conſpiracy againſt their neigh- 
bours, poſitively denied the fact; and the imperial 
regency, which was a legal authority, had, by 
expreſs mandate, ordered the Proteſtants to lay 
down their arms. Here then,” ſaid Luther, © Pro- 
vidence affords an' excellent opening for peace, 
which with a good conſcience ye cannot reject ; 
ye ought rather to diſpatch a conciliatory and 
even ſubmiſſive embaſſy to Ferdinand and the 
council of regency. Ir is true, the imperial order 
may probably have been obtained at the ſolicitation 
of your adverſaries; nevertheleſs, you ought to 
obey the ſupreme 2 — when 
they enjoin nothing but what appears juſt and 
laudable. To ſpeak plain, I muſt repeat the 
proteſtation which I lately made before your high- 
neſs at Altenburg; namely, that —— it will 
give us the greateſt pain to be ſeparated from ſuch 
a kind patron and parent as our prince, yet we 
muſt quit this part of the country, rather than be 
partakers of the infamy which will infallibly attach 
to your highneſs in the proſecution of unlawful 
hoſtilities ; and, if I miſtake not, many good men 
will follow our example. You had much better 
break the'treaty you have made with the landgrave, 
than commence a war of this fort.” Such is the 
ſubſtance of Luther's admirable advice and re- 
monſtrance on this occafion. The memoir is in 
his own hand-writing, ſubſcribed alſo by Me- 

lancthon: 
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lancthon: and in a ſimilar ſtrain of freedom and 
ſincerity, theſe excellent men opened their minds 
to John Frederic the ſon df the elector *. 

All this is the more remarkable, becauſe there is 
no doubt that ſecretly Luther was fully convinced 
the treaty of Breſlaw was by no means a mere 
fiction t; and Spalatinus, who had great opportu- 


nities of learning the interior councils of ſeveral of 


the courts of Germany, has recorded his own 
opinion to the ſame effet}. The more accurately 
we ſcrutinize the practical notions of the Saxon 
reformers reſpecting obedience to the powers 
that be,” the preſervation of peace, and the juſti- 
fication of war, the more ſhall we be ſatisfied 
that they were all entirely derived from the ſacred 

oracles. 6 
The tender conſcience of the elector of Saxony 
was much affected by the arguments and —— 
of his Wittemberg theologians. Almoſt imme- 
diately he procured a modification of his late treaty 
with the landgrave, whereby it became purely a 
defenſive treaty; and he alſo ſent his ſon to the 
court of Heſſe Caſſell, to prevent the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. The young prince, John Fre- 
deric, exhibited on this occaſion, a prudence not 
very common at his time of life. He faid, the 
circumſtances called for a middle line of conduct. 
The friends of Evangelical doctrine ought by no 
means to break the peace; but they ſhould ever 
preſerve a watchful eye on their perſecutors, and 
ever maintain a poſture of defence. But it was no 
ealy matter to reſtrain the juvenile ardor of the 
landgrave, and prevent him from marching his 
army into the poſſeſſions of his neighbours. At 
| the 


Seck. II. Add. 98—99. 
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the head of his Heffian ſoldiers, he menaced his 
father-in-law, George of Saxony ; and at the ſame 
time in exceffively warm terms blamed theunſeaſon- 
able moderation of the elector of Saxony, which 
in a great meaſure he imputed to Luther. The 
differences however, for the preſent, were at length 
happily compoſed, and without bloodſhed, through 
the mediation of the elector of Treves, and the 
elector Palatine. 


2. On ToLERATION. 


It was painful to the mind of Luther, as well as Luther's 
injurious to the cauſe of the Reformation, that ſentiments 
after all that had been done to repreſs the fury of ation. 
the Anabaptiſts, that fanatical ſe& continued to 
increaſe, and diffuſe in all directions its contagious 
influence. Never was the grand maxim, that 
_— ſentiments are not to be eradicated by 
perſecution, more ſtrikingly verified than in the ”Y 
conduct of theſe rebellious fanatics. Not only | | 
in Germany,-but almoſt in every part of Europe, 
princes and tuagiſtrates uſed the utmoſt ſeverity in 


puniſhing theſe ſectarian teachers, and in preventing | 
the diſſemination of their tenets. In effect, all good 3.4 vein. | 
governments had reaſon to dread the progreſs of ciples of 


the Anabaptiſts, —who taught the people to deſpiſe — 


their lawful rulers, and the ſalutary regulations by 
which all communities exiſt. George of Saxony 
had alarmed his coufin, John the elector, by in- 
timating the danger there was of new ſeditions in 
Thuringia. The common people there, he 
ſaid, were expecting their REAL Lox D Axp 
MasTER to appear ſhortly in defence of his own 
Word and Goſpel; and even in the ale-houſes talked 
of their hopes and proſpects without diſguiſe *.“ 

Every- 


——— — — 
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Everywhere it was thecry of theſe enthuſiaſtic viſion- 
aries, —< No tribute—all things in common—no 
tithes—no magiſtrates—the kingdom of Chriſt is at 
hand ;—the baptiſm of infants. 1s an invention of 
the devil ! ”—Theſe and many other extravagant 
notions®, the deluded zealots maintained with an 
unconquerable fortitude, worthy of a better cauſe. 
Neither the ſword, nor fire, nor the gibbet, could 
induce them to recant. 

Notwithſtanding the abſurd principles and de- 
teſtable practices X the German Anabaptiſts in the 
former part of the ſixteenth century, we cannot 
doubt that of the vaſt multitudes included under 
that denomination, there muſt have been many 
perſons of ſincerely pious and pacific diſpoſitions, 
though probably unlearned, and liable to be led 
away by impaſſioned enthuſiaſts or artful incen- 
diaries. | 

Luther has left a brief, but important teſtimony to 
the character of ſome of theſe men. Satan,“ ſays he, 
© rapes: we have need of your prayers. The new 
ſectarians, called Anabaptiſts, increaſe in number; 
and diſplay great external appearances of ſtrict neſs 
of life, as allo great boldneſs in death, whether they 

ſuffer by fire or by water t. 

But as patience and courage in ſuffering perſe- 
cution were looked on by the ſound and judi- 
cious Proteſtants, as by no means conſtitut ing the 
only eſſential qualifications of a reformer, it was 
impoſſible that Luther and his aſſociates ſhould 
receive the Anabaptiſts as friends and partners in 
the great ſtruggle for Chriſtian truth and liberty. 
They deteſted their turbulence and ſedition, while 
they pitied their folly and deluſion, and their pre- 
tences to extraordinary ſanctity. Meanwhile the 
Anabaptiſts themſelves claimed a connexion or 
good 
* Page 785. + To Sprenger. IT. 366. 
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good underſtanding with the Lutherans, as often 
as it ſuited their purpoſe ; and the Papiſts, either 
ignorantly, or through artifice, always repreſented 
Luther as the grand culprit; and the various ſects 
as ramifications of his fundamental hereſy. Diſ- 
crimination was deemed needleſs, by men who 
conſidered all oppoſition or diſobedience to the 


eſtabliſhed hierarchy as the greateſt of crimes, and 


were ready to puniſh the offenders with the moſt 
unrelenting barbarity. 

In whatever way ſuch wilful or careleſs miſre- 
preſentation of the facts might ſerve the purpoſes of 
error or iniquity, it behoved thoſe who loved light 
rather than darkneſs, to exhibit themſelves examples 
of godly truth and ſincerity. And here the diligent 
ſtudent of the Reformation is preſented with an 
excellent opportunity of narrowly inſpecting both 
the principles and the praftice of Luther. Bal- 
thazar Hubmeier had been an eloquent and uſeful 
preacher of the Goſpel# in Suabia, till Munzer 
infected him and ſome others in Switzerland with 
his miſchievous notions. From that time Balthazar 
became an active leader of the Anabaptiſts, raiſed 
diſturbances in one place aſter another, till he was 
at length ſeized in Moravia, and ſuffered under 

pal cruelty in the flames at Viennat. I wiſh,” 

ys Zuingle, © ſpeaking of this man, I may be 
deceived ; but to me an immoderate thirſt for praiſe 
and for money appear to be his ſole motives}.” 

Balthazar, to promote his own views, had repre- 
ſented, in a little publication, the ſentiments of 
Luther as the fame with his own. A calumny of 
that kind was not to be paſſed by in thoſe circum- 
ſtances without ſome notice. Luther publiſhed a 


brief 
* Scult. p. 225. in XXIV. ; ; 
8 * in XXV. p. 262. Alſo Du Pin. II. 20. Com. de Luth. 
. * It. 
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brief reply, which conſiſted chiefly in an appeal to 
his own ſermons, and to the well-known fact, 
that there was not a ſingle Anabaptiſt to be found 
in all the electorate of Saxony. 

At the ſame time, however, he took occaſion to 
reprobate the cruel ſufferings inflicted on the poor 
wretches by the perſecutions of the eccleſiaſtical 
rulers ; inſiſting with the utmoſt preciſion on that 
grand diſtinction of which this Reformer never 

e& loft fight, —that errors in articles of faith were 
not to be ſuppreſſed or extirpated by fire and ſword, 
but confuted by the word of God : and that recourſe 

- ought never to be had to capital penalties, except 

in caſes of actual ſedition and tumult. The blind- 
neſs and darkneſs in which ſuch men are often left, 
ſaid Luther, are in themſelves a ſufficient puniſh- 
ment *. ; 


jecting any thing,—that the Papiſts had adopted it. 
Now w'E do not argue in that manner. We allow 

that in the Papacy are many good things ; and all 

thoſe things we have retained. What we 

affirm is this; That the popes have in many inſtances 

corrupted the apoſtolic church ; and have preferred 

their own laws and ordinances to the laws and or- 

dinances of Chriſt. Therefore all that accumulated 

- maſs of human contrivances, which is of Satan's 
ſuggeſtion, and contributes to the deſtruction of 

the church of God, rather than to its edification, 

we entirely diſapprove and rejet. But 2 

; h op 

Com. de Luth. II. XL. 12. 
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ſtop here. We would not imitate the man, who 
on ſeeing his brother in the utmoſt danger of being 
killed by a wild boar, inſtantly pierced both the 
boar and his brother with one thruſt of his ſpear. 
Perhaps ſome papiſts will accuſe me of flattering 
the pope in this inſtance : MY ANSWER is; If the 
pope will bear ſuch flattery as this, I will become 
his obedient ſon ; I will be a good papiſt, and will 
recant all that J have ſaid to offend him#.” 

Theſe ſentiments are the more deſerying of 
notice, becauſe they have often been quoted 1N 
A MUTILATED WAY by the adverfaries of the 
Reformation to ſhow, that, from Luther's conceſ- 
fions it might be proved there exiſted no neceſſity of 
a ſeparation from the church of Rome.—The fa& 
is, the Proteſtants never denied that the foundations 
of the faith were to be found in the Romiſh 
church ; but they complained of great errors and 
abuſes, and of numerous ſuperſtitions ; and as they 


could obtain no relief, they determined no longer 
to partake in the iniquity, 


The judgment of Luther, on the ſubje& of — 
religious toleration, was called forth ftill more procfs of 


explicitly by the vexation, which the beſt Proteſtants 
of thoſe times underwent from the practices of the * 


fanatical ſectarians, eſpecially the Anabaptiſts.— ration. 


His worthy friend, Lincus, probably in a ſtate of 
irritation, had aſked him, ** Whether he conceived - 
the magiſtrate to be juſtified in putting to death 
teachers of falſe religion ;” a queſtion, then little 
underſtood, and not generally agreed upon till 
long afterwards. .* I am backward,” replied Lu- 
ther, * to paſs a ſentence of death, let the demerit 
be ever ſo apparent. For I am alarmed, when ;I 
reflect on the conduct of the Papiſts, who have fo 
often abuſed the ſtatutes of capital puniſhment 

againſt 

* Tbid. 13. & 14, 
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againſt hereſy, to the effuſion of innocent blood. 
Among the Proteſtants, in proceſs of time, 1 fore- 
ſee a great probability of a fimilar abuſe, if they 
ſhould now arm the magiſtrate with the ſame 
powers, and there ſhould be left on record a ſingle 
inſtance of a perſon having ſuffered. legally for the 
propagation of falſe doctrine. On this ground, 
I am decidedly againſt capital puniſhment in ſuch 
caſes, and think it quite ſufficient that miſchievous 
teachers of religion be removed from their ſitua- 
tions.“ 

That Martin Luther in ſuch an age, and-in op- 
poſition to the habits of a popiſh education, could 
maintain theſe ſentiments of juſtice and moderation, 
muſt be conſidered as an extraordinary inſtance of 
that liberal and magnanimous ſpirit, with which 
the Saxon reformer was eminently endowed ; and 
the judicious Reader will not be diſpoſed to think 
worle of his practical concluſion in the matter of 
Toleration, becauſe he was led to reſt his argument 
on EXPERIENCE, rather than on viſionary theories 
concerning the rights of private judgment. Where 
we are to look for examples of ſimilar diſcrimina- 
tion and freedom from party violence, under any 
circumſtances. reſembling thoſe in which Luther 
was placed, I know not: Certainly. we ſhall have 
occaſion to lament, in the progreſs of this hiſtory, 
that ſome other reformers, even of the moſt gentle 
and beneficent tempers, were of a very different 
opinion, deceived, no doubt, by the perverſion of 
Old Teſtament precedents, which derived their 
force from the Jewiſh theocracy. 


Obftinacy In the point of Conſubſtantiation, and in his re- 


fuſal to hold an explicit fraternal communion with 


nt of the Sacramentarians, Luther till perſiſted. Of his 
— conduct in this reſpect, I pretend to give no ſatis- 


factory 
* Ep. II. 381. b. See alſo his Letter to Jos. Metsch. Sup. Ep. 50 
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factory account. Let it be claſſed among the ſur- 
priſing inconſiſtencies which are to be obſerved in 
the hiſtory of human nature. Without doubt, it 
| was in itſelf utterly indefenſible, and alſo perfectly 
| unlike what might have been expected from his 
general principles of toleration and facility in other 
articles, as well as from the uncommon ſacrifices whic h 
{ he had made of a thouſand prejudices of education, 
| apparently much harder to be overcome than this. 
Luther's uniform abhorrence of the inhumanity His ab- 
of conſigning heretics to the ſword or the flames, borrence 
appears on many occaſions ; and this both directly punih- 


and indirectly.— The following is an inſtance of the ments in 
INDIRECT kind. — His extreme averſion to the obere. 

f Sacramentarians is not to be queſtioned; yet, when tics. 

k the elector of Saxony conſulted him, reſpecting 

J a ſoldier, who, in his cups, had maintained the 

a opinion of Zuingle, and reviled the doctrine of 

f Conſubſtantiation, he anſwered, *A man of this ſort 

t ſhould be enjoined filence, rather than be per- 

5 mitted to mislead ſimple minds on a ſubject which 

© he himſelf does not underſtand, But if he will 

6. continue to talk, let him . procure information 

y from the clergy; at all events, he muſt not be 

* allowed to abuſe the lawful miniſters of the 

e —_—_—_ | 

, The biker teſtimonies of Luther againſt 

le the cruelty of perſecutors are innumerable. —There 

it is a remarkable one at the end of one of his little 

of treatiſes on the Sacrament. © Were there no 

* other reaſon,“ ſays he, for leaving the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome, this ſingle one would 

by be ſufficient ;—they ſhed innocent blood, contrary 

h not only to the Divine, but even to the Pantifical 

1 law itſelf. They have no ſtatute which makes 

* it death to communicate in both kinds, yet they 

ry burn 

50 @ ann Index III. 1528. 28. 
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burn laymen who do ſo. They alſo burn t heir 


prieſts for marrying, when the penalty of their law 


is only degradation. I fay then, THEY ARE MEN 
OF BLOOD; and if I were at preſent a member of 
their communion, their favage barbarity would 
induce me to leave them for eyer, even though 
I had no other fault to find with them *.“ 


3. ZUINGLE's SENTIMENTS ON THE SAME 
SUBJECTS. 


On the two great practical ſubjects, o8EDIENCE 


ſentiments TO GOVERNORS and RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 


contraſted 
with Lu- 
ther's, 


A.D. 


I 530. 


Zuingle 
adviſes to 
reſiſt the 


emperor. 


there is ſo marked a difference between the 


ſentiments of Luther and Zuingle, that it ſeems 


to be the duty of the hiſtorian to call the atten- 
tion of his reader, to certain facts which prove 
this point beyond all controverſy. When the 
emperor, in the year 1530, threatened to re- 
eſtabliſh the antient Romiſh uſages in ſome of 
the imperial cities, the miniſters of Ulm and 
Memingen conſulted the great Swiſs reformer 
concerning the part which they 12 * to act, in 
caſe they ſhould be driven to the laſt extremity.— 
“Stand firm,” ſaid Zuingle, © to the truth; and 
promiſe the emperor due obedience, provided 
he does not touch your religion. If he refuſe 
thoſe terms, then tell him how much you lament 
that he ſhould be ſo ill-adviſed, as to ſuppoſe, that 
he poſſeſſes a power over your conſciences ; a power 
which no pious emperor ever did affume, nor any 
man could ever give ; and that, therefore, there 
is nothing you will not hazard, rather than give 
way in this matter to any authority but the Word 
of God. A ſteady conduct alone, will extricate you 
from all your preſent difficulties. When the nes 
ſh 


* Com, de Luth. II. XL. 10. 4 
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ſhall ſee your reſolute determination, I am confident 
they will not venture to employ force againſt you. 


They know-very well, that if they go to war, their 


own poſſeſſions are liable to be plundered by the 
ſoldiers ; and that after all, the event is doubtful. 
Beſides, if the Romiſh hierarchy, nay, if any 
authority whatever, ſhould begin to oppreſs the 
Goſpel, and if we, through negligence, ſhould 


ſubmit to the encroachment, I maintain, that we His repub- 


lican prin- 
ciples. 


are as guilty of denying the truth as the oppreſſors 
themſelves. Already ye have gradually ſhaken off 
much of the Romiſh yoke; what folly then,now to 
ſubmit, in ſpiritual things, to the emperor's autho- 
rity, which is entirely derived from thoſe very Papal 
pretenſions which you have rejected!! Theſe 
hints are not be thrown out in public diſcourſes, 
but are to be reſerved for proper ſeaſons. You may 
ſhow this letter,—without name, however,—to 
ſuch of the brethren as you can truſt &.“ 

It may be unneceſlary for the hiſtorian to add, 
how much all this ſavours of the republican. 


The zeal and ſpirit of Zuingle is conſpicuous yi zeal 


in the peremptory advice he gives to his friends, to and fpirit. 


deſtroy, if poſſible, every veſtige of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtitions, ** The Papiſts,” he ſaid, * in ſome 
places where the Goſpel had been received, were 
endeavouring to ſupport their falling cauſe by ar- 


tifice. They at length ſhowed a diſpoſition to 


amend certain exceptionable ceremonies 3 but this 
fair outſide concealed an inſidious intention of re- 
ſtoring the ancient corrupt uſages which had been 
ſo happily aboliſhed, and the Proteſtants ought not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be thus deceived. The 
Roman pontiff would never give up the hope of 
recovering his authority as long as the mals was cele- 
brated, and. there exiſted in the churches images 


to 


* Op. Zuing. I. 413. b. 
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to be worſhipped, and while there could be found 

a perpetual ſucceſſion of harlots and raſcally monks* 
to ſing pſalms and hymns. A king, whoſe army. 

has faved itſelf by flight, may eaſily repair the dif- 

aſter, and return to the charge; cut his army to 
pieces, and there is an end of his hopes. Juſt ſo 

it is with the pontifical engines. Deſtroy them 
completely, and you deſtroy the pope's authority. 

Loſe no time therefore; and do not wait to ſee 

what others do. Do not allow the Papiſts ſo much 

as to breathe, and recover from their conſternation. 

Let your reaſoning be ſimply as follows ;— This 
building, this ſtructure, is raiſed in oppoſition to our 

Lord Jeſus Chrift. —We will demoliſh it therefore. 

—But ſtill take care, teſt in your haſte to pull 

down, ye do miſchief by the fall. In regard to 
colleges and monaſteries, I hold the ſame doctrine; 

that 1s, deſtroy every thing in them that is properly 

and ſtrictly popiſh. Ve underſtand me ſufficiently. 

Ido not entirely agree with thoſe who think cowls 
and images and fuch like things to be matters of 

indifference.“ 15 | | 

The mild Nothing, however, could be more truly Chriſtian 
of Zuin- than the conduct of Zuingle in the commencement 
gle £0. ne Of his diſputes with the Anabaptiſts of Zurich in the 


Anabap- year 1525. Thoſe artful proſelytes of Munzer firſt to 

— __ in a clandeſtine manner infinuated to the minds of m 

ri. the people, that the Reformation, which had taken pr 
| place among them through the inſtrumentality of 
| Zuingle, was in its whole plan contracted and in- wi 
'S efficient, and neither deep nor finiſhed, nor ſuf- be 
5 ficiently ſpiritual. After this, they addreſſed Zuingle int 
* himſelf in grave and impoſing language, reproaching cal 
Wl | him with managing the buſineſs of reltgion in a cri 
F flow and frigid manner ; and declaring, that now Ch 
F | was the time for the real children of to * ter 
| l rom 


* « Scortis et monachis nebulonibus.” Op. Zuing. I. 420. 
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from the reſt of their countrymen, as they did in 

the days of the Apoſtles: that the Spirit of God was 

at work, and unleſs men were more in earneſt, there 

was no hope of their ſalvation: that the ſenate of 

Zurich were at preſent a motley aſſembly; but that 

a church, where all were pious members, would not 

fail to chooſe a pious ſenate. Zuingle replied to 

this ſtatement in the kindeſt manner; © that there 

always would be a mixture of good and bad : that 

Chriſt had directed the tares and the wheat not 

| to be ſeparated till the time of harveſt : that the 
; example of the Apoſtles did not apply to the preſent 
times, when all men profeſſed themſelves ro be 
Chriſtians ; whereas the ſeceſſion of thoſe days was 

| that of believers from unbelievers : that a ſeceſſion 
) under the exiſting circumſtances, he feared, would 
; excite much diſturbance ; and, that as there was 
y 
f 


no neceſſity for ſo violent a meaſure, he could 
not look upon it as ſuggeſted by the Spirit of God. 
He added, that he was far from thinking ſo ill of 
the ſenate as they ſeemed to do; for that whatever 
defects they might have, they heartily favoured the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. Laſtly, he particularly recom- 
mended it to the conſideration of perſons who 
ſeemed to be aiming at a church of perfect purity, 
to reflect, that af the ten virgins who went to 
meet the bridegroom, only five were wiſe and 
provident“.“ | 
When theſe enthuſiaſts were no longer able to Violent 
withſtand the ſolid arguments of Zuingle, they . 
began to unfold their deſigns more diſtinctly, by Ana- 
inſiſting on the neceſſity of adult baptiſm in all baptiſts. 
caſes, and by eſtabliſhing rebaptization as the 
criterion of the genuine members of the viſible 
Church of Chriſt. The ſenate did their utmoſt to 
terminate the diſputes ; firſt, by procuring amicable 

conferences 
. * Op. Zuing. II. 3. b. and 57. Gerdes. I. 316. 
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conferences to be held between Zuingle on one ſide, 
and Manzius, an Anabaptiſt leader, on the other; 
and then by directing the parties to keep the 
peace. The Anabaptifts declared they muſt obey 
God rather than men. Another fruitleſs conference 
took place ; after which, the malcontents became 
furious and extravagant in the extreme. They 
flew to the city in vaſt ſwarms ;' abuſed Zuingle, 
calling him the Old Dragon, rebaptized the people 


in the ſtreets, boaſted of having all things in com- 


mon, and threatened deſtruction to every one who 
refuſed to follow their example. They alſo pro- 
phefied—and cried, Woe to Zurich! Woe to 
Zurich ! Repent, or periſh ! Some of them, like 
Jonas, allowed the city forty days for repentance; 
and now, inſtead of defending their doctrine from 
Scripture, they cried, they were ready to ſeal the 
truth with their own blood. 

In this prodigious agitation of men's minds, the 
ſenate proclaimed a freedom of public diſcuſſion, 
in — of which, every one had full leave 
to hear and be heard for three whole days together. 
Laſtly, when this meaſure had failed to produce 
peace and tranquillity, Zuingle obtained permiſ- 
fion to have, on November the fixth, a GENERAL 
AND SOLEMN conference in the great church, where 
the points in diſpute were again conteſted for the 
ſpace of three days“. At length, a certain Ana- 
baptiſt ſuddenly jumped up, and adjured Zuingle 
by the living God to own the truth ; for the man 
had perſuaded himſelf, that Zuingle, in ſecret, 
favoured Anabaptiſm. Zuingle, with acuteneſs and 
promptitude, anſwered, I will; and I ſay then, 
YOU ARE THE RINGLEADER OF THE SEDITIOUS 
RVUSTICS IN TH1S DISTR1CT.—[Inſtantly there was 
a loud laugh, and the Anabapriſt held his * 

| After 


* Op. Zuing, II. 8. + Scultet. XXV. 257. 
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After this CONFERENCE, the ſenate warned the 
people to deſiſt from the practice of rebaptizing. 
But all was in vain.— They decreed therefore, that 
in future, all perſons who profeſſed Anabaptiſm, or 
harboured the profeſſors of that doctrine, ſhould 
be puniſhed with death. 

heſe things happened in 1525. Manzius, 
nevertheleſs, in defiance of the new law; and at 
the hazard of his life, ventured to rebaptize not a 
few within the juriſdiction of Zurich. He was 
apprehended by the order of the magiſtrates, and 
drowned in the river, on January the fifth, 1 527. 
A little before his execution, he praiſed God that 
he was permitted to ſeal the truth by his death. 
He faid, the death of the faithful was predicted by 
Chriſt, Both the mother and the brother of 
Manzius exhorted him to finiſh his courſe with 
firmneſs ; and they had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
him fing with a loud voice, © Into thy hands I 
commend my ſpirit“*.“ 

A very able and learned Proteſtant hiſtoriant of 
the Reformation informs us, that Manzius and 
his aſſociate Grebel were both men of learning, 
who quarrelled with Zuingle about infant-baptiſm ; 
and moreover, that Manzius was, drowned at Zurich 
UPON THE SENTENCE PRONOUNCED BY ZVINGLE 
in theſe four words, Qui iterum mergit, mergatur ; 
that 1s, 'He that rebaptizes with water, let him be 
drowned in the water. It is a lamentable truth, 
that more tragedies of this kind were performed 
about the ſame time, which provoked the memo- 
naliſts of thoſe days, to exclaim, * This procedure 
is very ſtrange; the Zuinglians themſelves are 
ſcarce out of the reach of perſecutors; the fires 

in 


* Scultet. XXV. & XXVII. Dupin II. XX. Gerdes. II. 336. 


+ Rev. Gerard Brandt, Profeſſor of Divinity, and miniſter to 
the Proteſtant Remonſtrants at Amſterdam, p. 57. 
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in which their fellow-believers were burnt, are till 
daily ſmoking. Moſt of them condemned the 
putting of heretics to death where it came home 
to themſelves, and actually ſuffered death when 
they could not help it; and yet they practiſe the 
very ſame cruelties as ſoon as they are become 
uppermoſt. Thus do they do to others what they 
would not have done to themſelves. OTazrs em- 
ployed FIRE; THEY employ WATER. Thoſe that 
knew better things, ought to have done better: 
neither were they acted by a good ſpirit, that could 
lead the wanderer into the ditch, inſtead of ſetting 
him in the right way ; that could drown the in- 


fected, inſtead of waſhing and cleanſing him; or 


, 
wrt 
Zuingle 
3 
of puniſh- 
ing the 
Anaba 
tiſts with 
death? 


could burn the blind, inſtead of reſtoring him to 
the light *.“ 

Expoſtulations of this kind will not fail, in our 
days at leaſt, to affect every heart with a mixture 
of pain and indignation, and we may add, of 
anxiety alſo, to know whether ſuch a character as 
Zuingle was really involved in the perpetration of 
ſuch barbarities. 

1. This Reformer owns, that he was calumniated 
by the Anabaptiſts, as being the cauſe why the 
ſenate of Zurich had proſcribed and baniſhed them 
from the whole Canton. At the ſame time he 
appeals to his accuſers themſelves, whether in thei: 
own preſence he had not intreated the magiſtrates 
not to pals any ſeyere edits againſt them t. 

This poſitive teſtimony of a conſcientious Chriſ- 
tian, had almoſt convinced me that che hiſtorian, 
Brandt, abovementioned, had been deceived by the 
want of diſcrimination in the Dutch authors whom 
he follows, till further reflection and a nicer ſcrutiny 
into the dates of the ſeveral tranſactions, and alſo a 

compariſon 
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compariſon of different parts of the writings of 
Zuingle, removed the doubts in the following 
ſatisfactory manner. 

2. Every perſon converſant in the Swiſs hiſtory 
of thoſe times, muſt be aware of the entire aſcend- 
ant which Zuingle had then obtained over the 
magiſtrates of Zurich in eccleſiaſtical concerns. 
Abſolutely unbounded were their love and admi- 
ration of their countryman, to whoſe wiſdom and 
courage they were ſo much indebted for Chriſtian 
liberty ; and there is no doubt, that, in general, he 
well deſerved all their confidence and beſt affections. 
This circumſtance therefore renders it à priori very 
improbable, that the ſenate in the exerciſe of their 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhould agree to inflict 
the barbarous penalty of death upon any ſpecies of 
heretics, not only without his concurrence in fo 
ſtrong a meaſure, but even contrary to his judg- 
ment and wiſhes. | 

Still, this is but conjecture, againſt the poſitive 
declaration of Zuingle, — that he preſſed the ſenate 
to be gentle with the Anabaptiſts. 

3. Let us then attend to the manner in which 
this eminent Reformer himſelf, without the leaſt 
diſguiſe or heſitation, recounts the circumſtances 
under which the ſenate of Zurich decreed the 
penalty in queſtion. | 

Speaking of the folemn conference, mentioned 
in p. 1106, he ſays, © AFTER THAT CONFERENCE, 
which was indeed the tenth, beſides many others, 
both public and private, our very RENOWNED 
ſenate decreed, that, whoever ſhould rebaptize 
any perſon, ſhould himſelf be drowned in water.“ 
I may perhaps tire you, good reader,” continues 
he, with this long account, but I am not in- 
fluenced by heat or party ſpirit, or any other 
motive than that of a faithful vigilance and Bo 

| tude 
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tude for the churches. Many of our brethren, 
before they knew what ſort of men we had to do 
with, were diſpoſed to think they had been treated 
inhumanly throughout; but now ſince their own 
congregations have ſuffered devaſtations from the 
ſame people, they own that all they had heard of 
them, was very much ſhort of the truth. - - - - 
Indeed, I believe the whole world never before 
experienced a hypocriſy of this ſort*.” Now, 

Is it poſſible that Zuingle ſhould have expreſſed 
himſelf in this manner, concerning the ſenate of 
Zurich, and their ivhuman treatment of the un- 
happy enthuſiaſtic Anabaptiſts, unleſs he had been 
actually approving, conſenting to, and probably 
recommending that cruel edict, which all the en- 
lightened members of the Church of Chriſt muſt 
for ever condemn ? Further, be it obſerved that, 

4. The SOLEMN CONFERENCE of the con- 
tending parties, which was ſoon followed by this 
violent decree of the ſenate, commenced on the 
ſixth of November, 152 5. Whereas it was in 


the former part of the ſame year, that the Swiſs 
Reformer pleaded with the magiſtrates in favour of 


the Anabaptiſtsf. And then, | 
With theſe facts in view, the diſcerning Reader 
will have no difficulty in drawing for himſelf the 
juſt inferences. He will ſee, that between the 
month of May, and the concluſion of the con- 
ference in the ſucceeding November, the Ana- 
baptiſts became ſo abaminably outrageous, that 
the patience. of Zuingle was abſolutely exhauſted ; 
and that, therefore, there is in the accounts, no 
inconſiſtency which: either can at all impeach the 
veracity 
* Zuing. Elench, contra Catab. p. 8. 
+ Scultet, . ; E - 
1 Zuingle's treatiſe De Baptiſmo, in which he ſays, he intreated 


the magiſtrates not to paſs any ſevere edict againſt the Anabaptiſts, 
was written in May 1525. 
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veracity of the Reformer, or materially * affe& the 
accuracy of the Dutch hiſtorian. For the honour 
of the Reformation, I would it were in my power 
to clear the memory of the former from the in- 
putation of an intolerant ſpirit, which led that great 
man to approve of capital puniſhments for no other 
offence, except the mere act of rebaptization | ! 

In eſtimating, however, both the magnitude and 
the number of the perſecutions which the Ana- 
baptiſts of thoſe times underwent, great care is 
required, not to confound the puniſhments in- 
flicted on fuch as were proved guilty of tumult 
and ſedition with the ſevere hardſhips and heavy 
penalties, which many of them certainly ſuffered 


on account of harmleſs practices, or even mere 
errors of judgment in ances of gh 

The ſeveral edicts of the ſenate of Zurich, iſſued 
during the riſe of the Anabaptiſts, ſufficiently 
manifeſt the ſpirit of thoſe legiſlators. By the firſt, 
a penalty of two guilders was ſet upon all ſuch as 
ſhould ſuffer denn des to be rebaptized, or ſhould 
withhold baptiſm from their children ;—and it was 
further declared, that thoſe who oppoſed this order 
ſhould be yet more ſeverely treatedt. By the 
ſecond, we have ſeen 1, the puniſhment of Ana- 
baptiſm was made capital. 

Eraſmus, who always diſcovers a malignant 


ſatisfaction in expoſing the faults of the Reformers, ofthe per- 
brings forward theſe cruelties of the Zuinglians in -— __ 


one of his ſlanderous apologies, which has already 


been noticed. The Reformers,” ſays he, ſhow baptiſts. 


a moſt wonderful zeal againſt puniſhing heretics 


with death; whereas they themſelves inflict capital 


puniſhment on the Anabapriſts ; a people againſt 
| whom 


* I ſay, materially, becauſe it was ſcarcely accurate to repre- 
ſent Zuingle as pronouncing the ſentence of death upon Manzius. 


+ Drandt, p. 57. ü Page 1107. See page 932. 
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whom there is little to be faid ; and concerning 
whom we are aſſured there are many who have 
been reformed. from the worſt to the very beſt 
lives; and though they may fooliſhly err in certain 
opinions, yet they have never ſtormed towns nor 
churches, nor entered into any-combinations againſt 
their governors * I may add further, that they 
bring better ſcriptural proofs in ſupport of their 
doctrine, than thoſe do, who argue that the words, 


this is my body, mean this ſignifies my body.? 
There is no denying, that at Baſil alſo, the fol- 


lowers of Zuingle exerciſed a conſiderable degree 
of the ſame ſort of intolerance againſt thoſe who 
diſſented from them in mere non-eſſentials. Al- 
luding to this, Eraſmus, with great triumph, aſks, 
Whether it is not compulſion, to oblige every 
one to pay a florin, who dares to receive the 
Sacrament in the neighbouring villages: or to 
threaten with the condemnation of the ſenate, all 
thoſe who do not on Eaſter-day repair to the 
miniſter to receive mere bread and wine, inſtead of 
the body of Chriſt?” In another place, he ſays, 
At Baſil they diſclaim all compulſion, yet the 
receiving of the Lord's Supper anywhere, except as 
the magiſtrates direct, is puniſhed with a penalty 
of one pound for the firſt offence, two for the ſecond, 
four for the third, and baniſhment for the fourth}.” 
He alſo intimates, that Balthazar Hubmeier was 
impriſoned fix months at Zurich, through the 
cruel influence of Zuingle ; and at laſt got free, 
only by making his eſcapeF. 
Theſe 
R oe ede te dhe 
for them, direding at te fame time an ill-natured robe agank 
the Reformers, for putting themſelves in a ftate of defence againſt 
their perſecutors ! 
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Theſe and fimilar examples of perſecution, to be Reflec- 
found in the practice of ſome of the very beſt tung on 
Reformers, are the more to be lamented, becauſe ſecutions. 
they ſometimes prove a ſtumbling-block to weaker 
minds, and always afford matter for triumph to 
profane unbelievers. However, as the unbending 
laws of hiſtorical veracity forbid the writer to ſuppreſs 
ſuch things, he ventures to admoniſh his pious 
Readers to extract profit from the reflections which 
are ſuggeſted by theſe ſad proofs of human blind- 
neſs and imperfection. 

1. How flow are we all to imitate our great 
Exemplar, who in the moſt trying moments, cried 
out, © Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do“! | 

2. How dangerous is a ſpirit of contention, of 
oppoſition, of vengeance | And how often, were 
it in our power, —ſhould we be diſpoſed, to call 
down fire from heaven as Elias did! 

3. How watchful over the growth of bad tempers 
ought we to be in the very beginnings of all 
religious controverſies | 

4. Then in the progreſs of them, how does it 
become us to pauſe often and examine ourſelves, 
left we ſhould ſuppoſe we are doing God lervice, 
when in reality we are impelled only by heat, 
animoſity, and a defire of victory. 

5. Laſtly, when there really happens to exiſt in 
our motives ſome little good, are we not extremely 
apt to magnify it, till the fancied picture completely 
veils from our eyes that large admixture of evil, 
which on the whole miſerably predominates. And 
is not this a fruitful ſource of deception ? 

But it is not the ſuggeſtion of general maxims, 
however important, which I had merely in view, 
in contraſting together the principles and practices 
of Martin Lather and Ulrick Zuingle. er 

earne 


4! 
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learned tranſlator of Moſheim has enhanced the 
reputation of the latter, and very much at the ex- 
Pence of the former, in a manner which hiſtory by 
Dundlices no means appears to me to juſtify. Other writers 
Naclane have not only implicitly followed Dr. Maclane, but 
and Mr. even gone much further in decrying Luther, till at 
— length a late elegant biographer has ventured to 
affirm, that this celebrated Reformer had no ſooner 
« freed his followers from the chains of papal domi- 
nation, than he forged others, in many reſpects 
equally intolerable;” and alfo, that although he 
was ready on all occaſions to make uſe of arguments 
from Scripture for the defence of his tenets, yet, 
when theſe proved inſufficient, he sELDOM HEs1- 

TATED to reſort to more violent meaſures*.” 
Now as differences of opinions on momentous 
hiſtorical ſubjects are ever to be ſettled by a patient 
ſtudy and compariſon of the original documents, 
rather than by haſtily copying * prejudices of 
ſucceſſive writers, it will, if I miſtake not, be found 
that this hiftory of the Reformation contains a 
great many facts faithfully recorded, but not 
generally known, npon which the real character 
of Luther, Carolſtadt, Zuingle, and others, muſt 


ultimately depend. 
| 4. PREDESTINATION. 


The er- It is a common, at the ſame time an erroneous 
notion of notion, that the difference of the ſentiments of 
many Luther from thoſe of all that claſs of Proteſtants 
— on the Continent, who had no connection with His 
Predeſti- churches, lay very much in the article of Px E- 
nation. DpESTINATIONF. There is a two-fold miſtake 
in this pofition, origmating, I conceive, in an 
inattention to thoſe variations of doctrine, which s 

the 


* Roſcoe's Leo X. vol. IV. p. 48 & 49—51. 
+ The Lutherans are ſuppoſed to have been Anti-Calviniſtic. 
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the ſubſequeat periods of the hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation, took place both in the Lutheran and the 
other churches that ſeparated themſelves from the 
Romiſh communion, Certainly the Lutheran 
churches by degrees became more Arminian, and, 
in general, the reſt of the Proteſtant churches 
more Calviniſtic afterwards ; but in truth, Conſub- 
ſtantiation was the ſingle point in the early part of 
the Reformation, on which the unhappy ſeparation 
almoſt entirely turned; and the conſequences of 
this ſchiſm deſerve to be noticed by pious Reformers 
in all ages, as a warning to bury in ſilence their 
unimportant diſagreements, rather than to per- 
petuate them by a formal and explicit contention. 

Ulrick Zuingle was the founder of thoſe re- 
ſormed churches, which held no communion with 
the Lutherans; and on a careful peruſal of his 
voluminous writings, I am convinced, that certain 
peculiar ſentiments*, afterwards maintained by 
Calvin, concerning the abſolute decrees of God, 
made no part of the theology of the Swiſs reformer ; 
and this obſervation may ſerve to correct one part 
of the two-fold miſtake above-mentioned. —The 


other part will be done away effectually in the 


mind of every one who ſeriouſly attends to Luther's 


anſwer to the Diatribe of Eraſmus. And thus it 


appears, not only that the lamentablerupture among 
the firſt Reformers was not occaſioned by diſputes 
concerning Predeſtination, but alſo, that if it had 
been ſo, the ſentiments of the contending parties 
were really the reverſe of what they are commonly 
ſuppoſed to be. 

Nevertheleſs the Saxon theologian, though he 
denied, as we haye repeatedly ſeen, the exiſtence 
of all human ability to ſave a loſt finner, as alſo 


the 


This ſubject may be examined more accurately in the ſequel 
of this Hiſtory. 


=_ Y 
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Luther's 


tination. 


thoughts \ N ES - g 
on Predeſ- curious inquiries; it is a temptation, which leads 


raſhly attempt to fathom the majeſty of God in all 
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the inefficacy of all human qualifications to merit 
reward; and though he aſcribed ſalvation to grace 
alone, and to the merciful will of God, yet on the 
delicate queſtion of Predeſtination, ever diſplayed 
that moderation by which his mind was uniformly 
influenced in all doctrinal inquiries £xcEPT one*; 
and, content with what Scripture had revealed, he 
never undertook to explain this difficult ſubje& 
with any thing like a ſyſtematic precifion ; much 
leſs did he ever think proper to propoſe the arduous 
ſpeculations concerning the Divine decrees as neceſ- 
ſary articles of a Chriſtian's faith. 

It happened, however, that a neighbouring 
miniſter, with the view of comforting one of his 
flock, whoſe mind was much diftrefſed reſpecting 
the ſecret counſels of God, was defirous of obtain- 
ing from Luther more ſatisfaction on this head than 
could be collected from his publications. This cir- 
cumſtance gave to our Reformer the occaſion of 
writing an epiſtle, the ſubſtance of which will be 
allowed by all ſincere Proteſtants to be well adapted 
to the purpoſe for which it was compoſed ; and as 
a curious and 1nquiſitive ſpirit of prying into the 
inſcrutable myſteries of the Divine will, is but too 
often indulged by many ſerious perſons, the peruſal 
of a few quotations from Luther's advice may prove 
edifying to ſome Evangelical readers, 

* Many-have periſhed in the indulgence of ſuch 


even to blaſphemy. I myſelf, by giving way to 
it, have more than once been reduced to the laſt 
extremity. We, poor mortals, by faith can ſcarcely 
comprehend a few rays of the Divine promiſe, or 
receive in practice a few ſparks of the Divine pre- 
cepts; and yet, feeble and impure as we are, we 


its 


, * Conſubſtantiation. 
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its brightnels. Do we not know that his ways are 
paſt finding out? Inſtead of uſing well the mild light 
of the promiſes which is adapted to our faculties, 
we ruſh with eyes of moles, to view at once the 
majeſtic ſplendour of the Deity. What wonder then, 
ifhis glory ſhould overwhelm us in the attempr to in- 
veſtigate it! We ought to know that there is ſuch 
a thing as the ſecret will of God : but the danger 
is when we attempt to comprehend it. I am wont 
to check myſelf with that anſwer of Chriſt to Peter, 
who had aſked what was to become of John; 
What is that to thee? follow thou me.” But 
ſuppoſe we could give an accurate account of the 
judgments of Almighty God in his ſecret deter- 
minations: What advantage would accrue to us 
from ſuch knowledge, beyond what lies open to us 
from the promiſes and rhe precepts, from the for- 
mer addreſſed to our faith, from the latter to our 
practice? Tell your friend, if he would have peace 
of mind, to abſtain from ſuch intricate ſpeculations. 
The ſubje& is incomprehenſible, and the ſtudy of 
it may drive him to deſpair and blaſphemy.—Let 
him not give way to Satan, who would weary him 
out, by preſenting impoſſibilities to his mind. Let 
him exerciſe faith in the promiſes, and obey the 
commandments; and when he has diſcharged thoſe 
duties well, he will be able to judge whether he 
will have any time left for impoſſibilities. There is 
no other remedy than to neglect, and not give way 
to ſuch thoughts; though this is a difficult taſk, 
becauſe Satan ſuggeſts the abſolute neceſſity of 
attending to them. This battle however muſt be 
fought; and many perſons fail in the conteſt by 
not ſuſpecting their thoughts to be the temprations 
of Satan ; whereas, theſe are the very fiery darts 
of THAT WICKED ONE. He himſelf fell from 
heaven by aiming at a knowledge above his ſtation. 

Thus 
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Thus alſo he vanquiſhed Adam, by teaching him 
to be diſſatisfied with his ignorance concerning the 
will of God. Flight is the true wiſdom here; 
there is no room for Chriſt to dwell in the heart, as 
long as reaſonings of this kind are uppermoſt *.“ 
In another letter, while he admits the preordination 
and foreknowledge of God, nevertheleſs, from 
Ezek. xvini. 23. Have I any pleaſure at all that the 
wicked ſhould die, faith the Lord God,“ he argues, 
that God choſe, and ſertouſly decreed from eternity, 
the poſſibility of the ſalvation and everlaſting happi- 
neſs of all men. And hence he concludes, that the 
general promiſes of a gracious God, ought by no 
means to be limited; nor thoſe ſuggeſtions of 
Satan to be indulged, which would ſeparate us 
from the Divine mercy, which is repreſented in 
Scripture as infinite. He then refers the afflied 
penitent to the voice of God himſelf, © This is my 
beloved Son, hear him ;”” and to the words of Chriſt, 
proclaiming in the ſtreets, Come unto me, all ye 
that labour.” He invites all, even the very worſt, as 
publicans and harlots. Why ſhould we perplex 
ourſelves with difficult, and circuitous roads, when 
the direct road is ſo clearly pointed out to us in the 
Goſpel t. 


4. ConFERENCES AT MARPURG. 


It is a very juſt obſervation of Father Paul I that 
* in the cauſe of religion every ſubdiviſion is a 
ſtrong weapon in the hand of the enemy.” The 
zealous landgrave of Heſſe was ſo ſenſible of the 
importance of this maxim, that he ſpared no pains 
to unite the Lutheran and Zuinglian Proteſtants, 
and make them a& in concert againſt the common 

enemy. 

* Ad. Caſpar Ag - II. 392. b. | 

+ Com. de Luth. II. XLIII. 3—5. Alſo Ep. II. 382. 

+ Council of Trent, 46. 
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enemy. In effect, the unhappy diſagreement of 
theſe ſects, was not only injurious to the Reforma- 
tion in general, but alſo thwarted very much the mili- 
tary views of this active and magnanimous prince. 


For the purpoſe of promoting ſo deſirable an Propoſals 
union, the landgrave, in the year 1529, propoſed a 2 he 
friendly conference to be held at Marpurg between grave. 


the heads of the two denominations. Thither 
repaired, on the one ſide, Luther and Melancthon, 
on the other, Zuingle and Ecolampadius, together 
with ſeveral others, their friends reſpectively, and 
men of great note. It is unneceflary to detail the 
particulars of the conferences which laſted ſeveral 
days. Suffice it to ſay, they ended rather according 
to what might have been expected, than according 
to the Chriſtian wiſhes of the good landgrave of 
Heſſe. It was not probable that either Zuingle or 
Luther, in a public diſputation on the nature of 
the preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, ſhould 
retract the ſentiments which he had long defended, 
and againſt which he would hear no argument 
advanced, but what he had already repeatedly heard, 
well conſidered, and, in his own judgment, ſatisfac- 
torily anſwered. To this we may add the ſuggeſtions 
of Father Paul * on this very occaſion, That the 
controverſy having proceeded ſo far, it ſeemed as 
though the honour of the leaders were in queſtion; 
and alſo that iN VERBAL CONTENTIONS' THE 
SMALLNESS OF THE DIFFERENCE OFTEN NOU- 
RISHES THE OBSTINACY OF THE PARTIES.” It 
appears that Luther, conſcious of his own poſitive 
determination not to give way one hair's breadth 
on the point of Conſubſtantiation, and alſo well 
aware of the ſteady character of the Swiſs reformer, 
from the firſt clearly foreſaw the event of the 
debates at Marpurg, and was induced to go 

there, 


* I. 109. p. 46. 
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there, only or chiefly, leſt the adverſe party ſhould 
have to boaſt that they were more diſpoſed than 
himſelf to adopt meaſures of peace and concord#, 
The narratives of the party-hiſtorians concerning 
this buſineſs contain many bitter things, which 
are beſt paſſed over, eſpecially as the ſincerity of 
the motives of the controverſialiſts cannot reaſon- 
ably be doubted. We are bound however to mark 
with the moſt entire diſapprobation, that unchriſtian 
ſtubborneſs of temper which manifeſted itſelf in 
Luther at the, concluſion of the conferences. The 
Sacramentarians, as they were called, begged hard 


to be acknowledged as brethren. They even went 


ſo far, as to own repeatedly, that the body of 
Chriſt was verily preſent in the Lord's Supper, 
though in a ſpiritual manner; and Zuingle himſelf, 
in preſſing for mutual fraternity, declared with 
tears t, that there were no men in the world with 
whom he more earneſtly wiſhed to agree, than 
with the Wittemberg divines. Even the landgrave 
perſonally exerted himſelf, wich all bis might, to 
produce a cordial friendſhip. But the ſpirit of 
Luther proved perfectly untractable and intolerant. 
Nothing more could be gained from him, than that 
each ſide ſhould ſhow Chriſtian charity to the other 
as far as they could conſcientiouſly ; and that both 


ſhould diligently pray God to lead them into the 


truth. To go further, Luther, maintained, was 
impoſſible ; and expreſſed aftoniſhment, that the 


Swiſs divines could look upon bimſelf as a Chriſtian 


brother, when they did not believe his doctrine to 
be true . In ſuch circumſtances, however, though 
there could be no ſuch thing as fraternal union, 
the parties, he allowed, might preſerve a friendly 
| ſort 

Luth. ad Landgrav. IV. Jen. 466. in Hoſp. 73. Vid. Supp- 
Ep. Luth. p. 67. 


+ Hoſp. 82. b. Supp. Luth. Ep. 103. I. Cœleſt. 54. 
x Scult. XXIX. 203. 
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tort of peace and concord; might do good turns to 
each other, and abſtain from harſh and acrimonious 


uage 05 
Efbe Papal advocates, either through ignorance 
or deſign, repreſent Luther's oppoſition to the 
Sacramentarians as founded in political reaſons f. 
Little need is there, by the addition of imaginary 
| accuſations, to aggravate the blamable conduct of 
| our Reformer in the diſcuſſions reſpecting Conſub- 
ſtantiation. His reputation for ſincerity in every 
part of his belief, is as completely unſullied as his 
inacity in the ſupport of this particular article 
: is altogether indefenſible: and it is ſcarcely neceſſary 
f to add, that mere human policy muſt have deter- 
mined him to purſue meaſures the reverſe of thoſe 
: which he actually adopted. To have been reinforced 
1 by the whole body of the Zuinglian Proteſtants 
1 would have proved, at that time to the Lutherans, 
n 
e 
d 
jy 


a moſt important acceſſion of ſtrength, and was an 
event very much dreaded by the Romaniſts. 
In regard to Zuingle and his aſſociates, it is by Conceſ- 


no means clear, that their exceſſive defire to be on — 
A good terms with the Lutherans, did not carry ans. 
t them a little too far in the conceſſions which they 
r made at the conferences of Marpurg. It is true, 
h that ſoon after thoſe conferences, both fides pub- 
e liſhed their own accounts of what had paſſed, and 
5 boaſted, that they had gotten the better in the | 
e combat 1. However, as certain articles had 
n been drawn up, and actually ſigned by Luther, 
0 Melancthon, Jonas, &c. on one fide, and by 8 
h Zuingle, Ecolampadius, Bucer, &c. on the other, 
* this authentic record is a very uſeful document to 
y the curious inquirer, who wiſhes to determine how 
rt far in fact each party ſtrictly adhered to their real 
p. ſentiments. | 
Melan&hon's 
Joan. Agric. Supp. Ep. 21. Com. de Luth. IT, XLVII, 3. 
+ Pallav. 3. I. 6. + Du Pin, II. XXI. 


Vor. IV. 4 B 
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Melancthon's account is, that Zuingle readily 
gave up ſeveral things which he had advanced in 
his writings, particularly his notion of original ſin; 
and that he came over to the Wittemberg divines 
in all points, the fingle article of the Lord's 
Supper excepted *. 

Luther, on his return home from Marpurg, ex- 
preſſes himſelf much pleaſed with the moderation 
of the Zuinglians, and their diſpoſition to concede. 
From what had paſſed, however, he judged, that 
beſides the queſtion on the Lord's Supper, there was 
not a perfect agreement in the article of Original Sin. 
In fact, the fourth article of the Marpurg concord, 
which treats of this doctrine t, is penned with ſome 
ambiguity; and in ſuch matters Luther's eye was 
infinitely more penetrating than Melancthon's 4. 

Bucer acknowledges, that as there was a definitive 
diſagreement between the parties reſpecting the 
ſacrament, himſelf and his friends from a deſire of 
peace and harmony, had been induced to fign the 
other articles, though they were not expreſſed with 
that preciſion with which they would have been, if 
the Helvetian theologians had drawn up their own 
creed 5. | 

Laſtly, a modern author, though ſtrongly preju- 
diced on the fide of the Sacramentarians, owns that 
the Marpurg articles of concord are conceived in 
ſuch terms as neither Zuingle nor Ecolampadius 
had ever uſed before; and that that circumſtance 
leads to a belief, that Zuingle and Ecolampadius did 
not adhere to their former 1 He then pro- 
ceeds to ſay, that * theſe divines, with the view of 
uniting the Proteſtants, agreed to ſign a formulary, 
which, according to their own way of interpreting 
the meaning of words, did not contradict their real 


ſentiments, 


* Melan. in Scult. 198. in Hoſp. 80—82. + Scult. 230. 
+ Com. de Luth. II. XLVII. 7. | $ Hoſp. 85. 
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ſentiments, but which, however, in fa& was entirely 
the creed of Luther. The motive was good, but 
full of danger. Luther was more politic than he 
appeared to be *.“ 

Without pretending to determine which fide of 
the two was more politic, I may now ſafely leave it 
to the diligent ſtudent of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to 
reflect on the evidence before him, and deter- 
mine for himſelf, which was more HonesT and 
SINCERE, 


'5. PECULIAR OPINIONS OF ZUINGLE. 


In this place it may not be improper to mention 
briefly ſome of the peculiar opinions of the great 
Swiſs reformer, 0 

In leſs than a twelvemonth after the conferences Melane- 
at Marpurg, Melancthon, in the year 1530, then ac 


l account of 
preſent at the memorable diet of Augſburg, wrote Zuingle's 


to Luther in ſubſlance as follows. * Zuingle has Spaten 

ſent hither, in print, his Confeſſion of Faith. You 

would ſay neither more nor leſs, than that he is not 

in his ſenſes. On original fin and the uſe of the 

ſacraments, he clearly revives his old errors. On 

the nature of ceremonies he talks like a Swiſs ; that 

is, moſt barbarouſly. At one ſtroke he would 

aboliſh all ceremonies; and he would have no 

biſhops : then he preſſes moſt vehemently to obtain | 
bis favourite article on the Lord's Supper?t.” 

Let us now turn to that Confeſſion itſelf of Zuingle's 
Zuingle, which called forth this harſh cenſure from unt. 
the mild, pacific, candid Melancthon 4. 

1. On oRIGINAL six, he ſpeaks to this effect: 
Sin is properly tranſgreſſion of a law; and © where 
there is no law, there is no tranſgreſſion.“ Our great 

anceſtor 


Sup. Ep. 61. 191.—193. f 
+ Beauſobre, IV. Cœleſt. II. 288. + Op. Zuing. II. 539. 
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anceſtor ſinned ; but wxica or vs meddled: with 
the forbidden fruit ? There is then no denying that 
original fin, as it exiſts in us the deſcendants of 
Adam, is NOT PROPERLY SIN, It is a diſeaſe; 
it is a condition. It may be called fin, but it is not 
ſo in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech. Thus a perfidious enemy 
when taken in war may DESERVE to be made a 
ſlave. His children allo become flaves, but the 
fault was in the father. The children are not to 
blame; yet they ſuffer for the ſin of their father; 
and if you chooſe to denominate their ſtate of 
ſlavery six, becaule by fin they were brought 
into that ſtate, I ſhall not object. It is however 
in this ſenſe that we are by nature the children of 
wrath, 

2. The SACRAMENTS, he affirms, do not confer 
grace, but are public teſtimonies goon to the 
Church of the previous exiſtence of grace, 

3. He allows, that ſuch cEREMONtEs as are not 
founded in ſuperſtition, nor are contrary to the 
word of God, may be tolerated, till the Day-ſtar 
ſhall become more and more bright *; but that 
even theſe had better be aboliſhed, provided it can 
be done without giving great offence. 

4. He grants there ought to be MINIsTERs of 
the word to inſtruct the people, and to comfort, 
and to alarm them, alſo to baptize and to celebrate 
the Lord's Supper; but as to the whole tribe of 
mitred biſhops, he looks on them as born to con- 
ſame the fruits of the earth; and to be in the 
Church of Chriſt, preciſely what wens and ſwellings 
. are in the human body. 

5. Zuingle's ideas concerning princes and magis- 
trates merit peculiar attention. They are to be 
obeyed, ſays he, when they diſcharge their offices 
with wiſdom and juſtice, But ſhould they abuſe thei! 

authority, 


* Pet. 
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authority, in that caſe, if the tyrant was legally 
appointed, the Chriſtian muſt obey him till he has 
an opportunity of putting in practice St. Paul's 
rule, If thou mayeſt be free, uſe it rather *.“ 
The opportunity however ſhould, I think, be 
clearly pointed out by God, and not by man; as 
clearly, for example, as when Saul was rejected to 
give place to David f. 

Not only in his Confeſſion of Faith, but through- 
out the voluminous writings of Zuingle we meet 
with many bold and novel thoughts. An inſtance 
or two, while they amuſe the modeſt ftudent of 
the Scriptures, may poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome uſeful 
reflections. | | 

1. In a little tract on the doctrine of original fin, 
he produces a paſſage from an epiſtle of Seneca to 
Lucilius, in which the philoſopher maintains, that 
we ought to live as if.men could ſee our moſt ſecret 
thoughts ; for what uſe is there in hiding any thing 
from our fellow-creatures, when God is always in the 
midſt of our meditations? Zuingle on this occaſion 
calls SENECA A MOST HOLY MAN; and hefitates 
not to conclude, that he was in poſſeſſion of ſaving 
faith. 

Now, though various doubts, hopes, and wiſhes, 
attended even with ſome anxieties and pertur- 
bations of mind, may often have affected many per- 
ſons in contemplating caſes of this kind; yet the 
wifeſt and beſt Chriſtians have always, I think, 
judged it meſt ſafe to adhere to the written word, 
and obey the remarkable injunction, What is that 
to thee, Follow thou me ?” 

In 


* x Cor. vii. ar, The Reader will probably think this to be a 
ſtrange uſe made of St. Paul's direction in this chapter. 

+ Query, whether according to theſe ideas, men may not ſome- 
times conclude that Providence points out the proper opportunity 
for reſiſtance, when their chief reaſon for thinking ſo is, that they 
believe themſelves likely to ſucceed in the attempt? 


Peculiar 
ſenti- 

ments of 
Zuingle, 
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In Zuingle's Expoſition of his Faith, addrefled to 
Francis I. the king of France, I find a much more 
extraordinary paragraph. 

After expreſſing his belief in general, that all 
faithful ' ſouls, when they leave the body, will be 
Joined to the Deity, and enjoy him for ever : he 
addreſſes Francis as a moſt p10vs KING, aſſuring 
him, that if he governs his kingdom as David, 
Hezekiah and Joſiah did, he may hope to ſee the 
Deity in perfection, and enjoy him for ever. Then 
he may hope alſo to ſee, and join the aſſembly of 
all holy, wiſe, faithful, brave, virtuous men that 


ever lived ſince the world began; and among 


theſe, the two Adams, the Redeemed, and the 
Redeemer, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, 
Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, Iſaiah, the Virgin 
Mary, David, John the Baptiſt, Peter and Paul; 
—Likewiſe, Hercules, Theſevs, Socrates, Ariſtides, 
Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catos, and the 
Scipios *;—his own predeceſſors, and as many of 
his anceſtors as have departed in the faith. Laſtly, 
there will not have been a good man, or a faithful 
ſoul, from the beginning of the world to its end, 
whom, together with God himſelf, he will not ſee 
in Heaven. ls it poſſible, ſays Zuingle, to imagine 
a ſpectacle more delightful, or more honourable ? 
He then adds theſe very . memorable words.— 
While in the mean time, the dreaming t Anabap- 
tiſts may ſleep in Hell, that ſleep which they de- 
ſerve, and from their ſleep may never more awake! 
The pen drops from one's hand in writing ſuch 

a ſentence 


* This is not the only place in which Zuingle ſpeaks in this 
manner of ſome of the celebrated heathen characters.“ Both the 


Cato's,“ ſays he, „and Camillus, and Scipio, would never have 


been magnanimous, had they not been religious.” —Epiſt. Zuing. 
and col. I. 9. . 

+ Zuingle here alludes to the opinion entertained by the Anabap- 
tiſts of thoſe days, viz, that departed ſouls ſleep till the reſurrection. 
See his Sermon, II. 534. b. 

+ Op. II. 559. Alle Moreri Supp. En. Zuingle. 
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a ſentence as this. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with laying before the Reader the original words : 
Cum interim ſomniantes Catabaptiſtæ merito 
ſomnum dormiant apud inferos, à quo nunquam 
expergefiant, and barely take notice, that moſt 
probably the latter part of the ſentence ought to 
be tranſlated fo as to imply a wiſh, © that they 
may never more awake,” which makes the ſenti- 
ment till more exceptionable, and unchriſtian. 

There is a remarkable paſſage in one of Zuingle's 
treatiſes on the Euchariſt, which, as it helps to 
illuſtrate both the character and the ſentiments of 
this illuſtrious reformer, muſt not be omitted. 


In the year 1525 when the great queſtion con- Zuingle's 
cerning the abolition of the Romiſh maſs was Dream. 


agitated at Zurich in full ſenate, and in the 
preſence of the Proteſtant divines, a certain clerk 
or ſcribe roſe up, and oppoſed Zuingle with all his 
might. The ſenate however were convinced by the 
arguments of Zuingle and his affociates; and they 
decreed, that in future the Lord's Supper ſhould be 
adminiſtered agreeably to Chriſt's own inſtitution. 
In the morning of the following day, Zuingle had 
a dream, which he relates in theſe terms. I tell 
the truth, and moreover, what I have to tell is ſo 
true, that my conſcience compels me, againſt my 
will, to reveal what the Lord has beſtowed upon 
me; for I am well aware to what jeſts and inſults 
I ſhall hereby expoſe myſelf. I ſay then, that at 
break of day, in a dream, I appeared to myſelf to 
have a tedious debate with my adverſary THE 
SCRIBE; and at length to have become ſo com- 
pletely tongue-tied, as to have loſt the power of 
ſaying what I knew to be true. This inability 
ſeemed to diſtreſs me exceedingly, as deluſive 
dreams in the night ſometimes do ;—for ſtill, as far 
as I am concerned, I] relate but a mere dream, 

| although 
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although it is by no means a light matter which 
I have learnt by this dream,—thanks be to God, 
for whoſe glory alone I reveal theſe things. In 
this fituation, ſuddenly an adviſer ſeemed to be 
preſent with me,—whether he was white or black, 
I have no diſtin& recollection, for I am telling 
only my dream; ho ſaid, You ftupid man, why 
do not you anſwer him from the twelfth of Exodus, 
as it is there written, It is the Lord's paſſover *. 


Inſtantly upon this ſuggeſtion in my ſleep, I awoke, 


and leaped from my bed ; looked carefully at the 
paſlage in the Septuagint, and argued from it in my 
next ſermon with all my power. The effe& was, 
that all thoſe who earneſtly wiſhed to underſtand 
their Bibles had no longer any doubts concerning 
the meaning of our Lord's words, This is my 
body,” in his inſtitution of the Sacrament.” 


Zuingle then proceeds to compare the Jewiſh 


paſſover, as directed in the Old Teſtament, with the 
Lord's Supper, as commanded by Chriſt himſelf 
in the New. With great perſpicuity he points out 
the analogy between the two expreſſions, It is 
the Lord's paſſover,“ and © This is my body; 
and powerfully contends, that as the former muſt 
neceſſarily be taken figuratively, the latter cannot 
poſſibly be conſtrued otherwiſe+. 


6. ZUINGLE AND LUTHER COMPARED. 


Compari- The two grand inſtruments of the Reformation | 


ſonof on the continent, during the period which we are 
1 iewi doubtedly Zuingle and 
and Lu- now reviewing, were undoubtedly Zuingle an 
ther. Luther; and the pious ſtudent of their hiſtory has 
now before him, I conceive, ſufficient materials, 


whereby 


* Exod. XII. ii. 
+ Subfid. Euch. II. 249. Alſo Melch. Adam. in Zuing. 2c. 
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whereby tojudge for himſelf of their integrity, their 
talents, and their DEFECTs. On the authority of 
the learned tranſlator of Moſheim, I had imagined 
for many years that Zuingle, © inſtead of receiving 
inſtruction from Luther, was much his ſuperior in 
learning, capacity, and judgment, and much fitter 
to be his maſter than his difciple*.” Beauſobre, 


I own, was the firſt who induced me to ſuſpe& judices. 


this repreſentation ; not, however, by oppoſing the 
ſentiments of Maclane, but by ſupporting them 
with numerous inſtances of blind partiality towards 
Zuingle, and not a few of moſt uncandid and even 
abuſive cenſure of Luther t. To point out ſimply 
the prepoſſeſſions of hiſtorians who have ſo many 
opportunities of directing the ſentiments of man- 
kind, muſt be deemed a juſt and commendable 
precaution for the protection of truth; but to 
aim at conjectures reſpecting the cauſes of their 
prepoſſeſſions may ſeem invidious and unneceſſary. 
On hiſtorical queſtions, however, where pure religion 
is concerned, one may be allowed, perhaps, to 
make general oblervations of great practical con- 
ſequence; ſuch as, 1ſt, That men of LITTLE or 
NO RELIGIOR rarely, or never, judge fairly in 
ſuch queſtions; and therefore a believer is not 

to 


* Dr, Maclane in Moſh. XVI. I. p. 26. the Notes. 


+ Beauf. IIII. 138 & 190 to 194.—The learned Reader, who is 
well verſed in the writings of the Sacramentarian controv i 
will perceive abundance of partiality in the pages here quoted. 
In particular, he will not approve of Luther being repreſented, 
p. 193, as faying, “ The Switzers revoke art, but as for me, 1 
revoke nothing, with a reference to a note where there is an 
extract of merely three words from his letter, . Nos nihil revo- 
cavimus; ** when in fact, the context of the letter ſhows, that he 
directs his friend to the Marpurg articles themſelves, where he 
might ſee how far the recantation had — „ K Then 
in page 190, there is a ſtill much more unjuſtifiable attack upon 
Luther, grounded upon à perverted interpretation of à certain 
paſſage in his letter, which paſſage, after all, is not found 
in the moſt authentic copies of that letter. Vid. Hoſp. II. 82. 
Supp. Ep. Luth. 103. Cœleſt. 54. 
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to expect an equitable ſentence from infidels, 
ſceptics, or atheiſts: And 2dly, That perſons 
who profeſs ſome ſort of belief in the Goſpel, and 
have yet very erroneous views of its doctrines, are 
uſually poſſeſſed with ſtrong prejudices againſt 
thoſe who hold the faith in orthodox purity and 
| ſimplicity. For till the human heart be effectually 
humbled by God's grace to receive the Goſpel 
terms of reconciliation with thankfulneſs and ſub- 
miſſion of ſoul, it always harbours an unhappy 
oppoſition to the covenant of grace in Chriſt Jeſus ; 
that is, it remains ignorant of God's righteouſneſs, 
and, like the Jews, going about to eſtabliſh its 
own righteouſneſs, it does not ſubmit to the right- 
eouſneſs of God*. The effect of ſuch erroneous 
views 1s, that theſe nominal Chriſtians, not only 
oppoſe the DOCTRINE to which they have not yet 
been brought to ſubmit, but alſo thoroughly dislike, 
and are violently-prejudiced againſt all thoſe who 
receive it and value it as the one thing needful. 
This 1s the true key for underſtanding rightly a 
thouſand prepoſſeſſions, averſions, and misrepreſen- 
tations which we meet with in authors, and which 
on any other ground are utterly unaccountable. 

I need not diſſemble that numerous paſſages in 
the writings of Beauſobre, convince me that he is 
no very warm advocate for the great Proteſtant 
doctrine of juſtification by faith. In one place, 
for example, upon a ſtrong declaration by Me- 
lancthon recorded in his own hand-writingt, re- 
ſpecting the importance of that Chriſtian article of 
doctrine, which aſſerts the efficacy of the merits 
of Chriſt without human works, he ventures to 
ſuggeſt that the paſſage was PERRATSs Luther's ; 
and he afterwards adds, that one may hence learn 
how os TIN A TEL they were at that time attached 

| to 


Rom. X. z. | + Seck. II. 43. 
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to the doctrine of juſtification by faith. ] ſcarcely 
need obſerve, that thoſe who hold this precious 
article of faith in the ſenſe of which Luther held 
it, and in which the Church of England now 
holds it, never ſpeak of it in this manner“. 

From Melancthon's report of the conferences at 
Marpurg, I collect, that it was one of the firſt public 
objections of Luther to Zuingle, that the Swiſs 
reformer and his adherents were not accuſtomed, 
in their religious inſtructions to ſay much con- 
cerning the Scriptural method of juſtification ; 
which, as Luther maintained, rendered it probable, 
that the peculiar and eſſential doctrine of the Goſ- 
pel was hardly known to themt. On the whole, 
believe, all diſpaſſionate judges will be diſpoſed to 
allow that theſe reſearches fully warrant the fol- 
lowing concluſions, 


1. That the Sacramental controverſy did no good Conclu- 
to Zuingle's temper, and much harm to Luther's. fions from 

2. That in the heat and haſte of contention, — 5 
Zuingle ſometimes ſank the efficacy both of Bap- fats. 


tiſm and of the Lord's Supper below the true 
Scriptural ſtandard, and repreſented them as mere 
tokens or badges of Chriſtian ſociety and con- 
nexion. Bucer, his own friend and advocate, whoſe 
teſtimony is therefore deciſive, expreſsly allows this. 
Let us however in one inſtance hear Zuingle him- 
ſelf. . Lou have celebrated the Lord's Supper ;— 
Therefore you belong to the ſociety of Chriſtians.” 
—* The cup which we uſe in giving thanks, what 
is it elſe, but a mark of our ſociety and connexiony ?” 
In other placcs he repreſents the Lord's Supper, as 

implying 

* Beauſobre, III. 277. 


+ Ad Hen. Sax. in Hoſp. 81. b. Alſo Scult. 200. 

t Bucer's Epiſtle in Melch. Ad. 19. Alfo Lect. in Ep. Zuing. 
et Ecolamp. 

Ep. Zuing. et Ecolamp. II. 71. b. - - - « Quid ille aliud eſt, 
y_ noſtra conjunctio et ſocietas? Alſo 120. a & b. Likewiſe . 
Ad Epiſcop. Conſt. Op. I. 225. 
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implying nothing but a mere © COMMEMORA- 
TION *;” which at beſt is a looſe and ambiguous 
way of ſpeakingt. 

3. That Zuingle in the article of original ſin, 
probably was never completely orthodox , and that 
in regard to the fundamental doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion by faith, though he ſeems always to have 
admitted it diſtinctly in theory, yet he by no means 
made that practical uſe of it which Luther and his 
diſciples did. In effe&, his time and thoughts were 
for years, almoſt entirely taken up with the Sacra- 
mental controverſy, and with diſputes reſpecting 
baptiſm. On the contrary, Luther, though har- 
raſſed with controverſy beyond example, appears to 
have lived every hour of his life © by faith on the 
Son of God.” The great doctrine of juſtification 
appears uppermoſt 1n all his voluminous writings : 
It was the ſupport of his own foul in all his 
_ troubles; and we find him conſtantly inculcating it 
from the preſs and from the pulpit, in all his 
converſations; and in his moſt private letters. This 
part of the religious character of Luther is not 
reliſhed by many.— They ſuppoſe he carried his 
notions too far d. 

4. That on the duties of Chriſtian ſubjects, and 
alſo on queſtions relative to eccleſiaſtical polity, 
there was a ſtill greater difference between the 
Saxon and the Helvetian reformers.—Obey and 
ſuffer, was Luther's motto in general; whereas the 
obedience of Zuingle, we have (een, hung on a very 
ſlender thread. | 

5. That Dr. Maclane juſtly aſcribes to Zuingle 
an adyenturous genius, and an uncommon degree 


of 


* Op II. 85. b. And Maclane, II. 197. note. 

+ See Dr. Ogden's Five excellent Diſcourſes on the Lord's 
Supper, vol. II. 291. 

* Vid. Pallav. Conc. Trid. HI. 1. 3 & 4. 

8 Maclane in Moſh p. 170. Alſo Beauſ. ut ſupra. 
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of knowledge and penetration x. And this is ſo 
true, that in my judgment, it was the apvenru- 
ROUS genius of this great man, which led him to 
ſpeak in ſo peremptory a ſtyle of the holineſs of 
the character of ſeveral celebrated heathens above- 
mentioned. Luther's unbounded reverence for 
the written word, never allows him to uſe ſuch 
liberties. © I nope,” fays he, God will be 
mercitul to Cicero, and to- ſuch as he was : how- 
ever, it 1s not our duty to ſpeak certainly touching 
that point, but to remain by the word revealed 
unto us; namely, whoſo believeth and is baptized, 
the ſame (hall be ſaved. Yet nevertheleſs, God is 
able to diſpenſe and hold a difference among the 
nations and the heathen, But our duty is not to 

know nor to ſearch after the time and meaſuret.” 
Here I cannot but take notice, that it was this 
exceſſive reverence for the very words of Scripture, 
This is my body,” —which betrayed Luther 
into the unfortunate diſpute reſpecting Conſub- 
ſtantiation. Both on cox and TR AN ſubſtantiation 
a vaſt quantity of inconcluſive argumentation has 
been advanced on all ſides. Often the contention has 
been merely verbal ; oftener completely unintelli- 
gible t, and after all the confident attempts that 
have been made to repreſent either the one notion 
or the other as ridiculous, abſurd, and impoſſible, 
I freely own that with me the deciſive reaſon for 
rejecting them is, not that either con or TRAN- 
ſubſtantiation can be demonſtrated to imply a 
contradiction in terms, but that the Scriptural 
declarations 


* In Moſh, p. 26. + Coll. Men. 509. 


+ Bucer, in a letter to a friend, owns that immediately after he 
had read Luther's Confeſſion on Conſubſtantiation, publiſhed in 
1528, he began to ſee that this Reformer did not hold the unworthy 
notions of the perſon of Chriſt which he had ſuppoſed him to do. 
But the fact is, Luther's Confeſſion is full of metaphyſical obſcu- 
rities, and is ſcarcely intelligible. Vid. Scult. 154 & 171. Hoſp. 
I. 166. Com. de Luth. II. XLL 3 
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declarations reſpecting the ſacrament do not require 
an interpretation ſo altogether remote from com- 
mon ſenſe and experience. 

On Zuingle's relation of his dream, I am in- 
clined to make no comment whatever, except that 
I cannot but think he would have judged better, if 
be had kept the thing entirely to himſelf; or at leaſt, 
not made it ſo public at the time. Certainly, in our 
days, to mention ſuch a circumſtance in the pulpit, 
would rather expoſe the dreamer to ridicule than 
procure attention to his diſcourſe.—Zuingle, how- 
ever, knew both his own ſituation and that of the 
people of Zurich, better than we can do: He deemed 
the ſuggeſtion to be a communication from God : 
he was grateful for it: and no doubt he acted con- 
{cientiouſly in informing his congregation how he 
had obtained a new argument in favour of his 
view of the Sacrament. 

With reſpect to the important ſubject of religious 
toleration, there can be no queſtion but Luther 
was abundanily more enlightened than Zuingle. 

Both theſe champions of the Reformation paſſed 
much of their lives in the midſt of active, tumul- 
ruous, perilous ſcenes ; and both of them met with 
great provocations from the Anabaptiſts. What 
room could there be for the private, tranquil, 
exerciſes of religion; or even, for the ſtudy and 
practice of paſtoral care and inſtruction ? It hap- 
pens however, that the writings of Luther abound 
in theſe things. His devotion never flags. Ever 
aware of the wiles of Satan, and well ſkilled in the 
uſe of Chriſtian armour, his dependance both for 
himſelf and his people is always and altogether on 
the grace of God; yet his vigilance in ſuperin- 
tending the Saxon churches is as inceſſant as if 
their ſpiritual improvement depended on himſelf. 
The compariſon in this point, grounded on docu- 

ments 
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ments in exiſtence, is unqueſtionably very much to 
the advantage of the Saxon reformer. 

The blemiſhes of Luther have been freely ac- 
knowledged in the courſe of this volume. It was 
proper and even neceſſary to advert to thoſe of 
Zuingle for obvious reaſons, and among others, 
that the Reader may be the better enabled to ap- 
preciate duly the encomium of Dr. Maclane, who 
ſcruples not to aſſert that the Swiſs reformer was 
* perhaps BEYOND COMPARISON THE BRIGHTEST 
ORNAMENT OF THE PROTESTANT CAUSE *,” 

We muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without briefly 
touching upon another point in the hiſtory of the 


Reformation, on which writers have not agreed in f 


Which of 
the two 
was the 


rſt Re. 


. . . . 2 6 5 
their repreſentations. The Swiſs hiſtorians, jealous former: 


of the honour of their country, contend that 
Zuingle as a reformer of religion has the prece- 
dence of Luther in point of time ; and Dr. Maclane 
ſeems out of humour with Moſheim, for leading 
us to imagine that Luther ſaw the truth as ſoon as 
Zuingle did. He tells us, moreover, that Zuingle 
had conceived © noble and extenſive ideas of a 
general Reformation, at the very time that Luther 
retained almoſt the whole ſyſtem of Popery, indul- 
gences excepted.” 

General obſervations of this kind are hard to be 
confuted : they infinuate a great deal; often leave 


abiding impreſſions; yet prove little or nothing. 


A diftin& ſtatement of facts is the beſt way to ſettle 
the point in diſpute. 


Zuingle affirms, that he began to preach the Zuinzle's 


at that time was not ſo much as heard of in Swiſſer- 
land: that he was ſettled at Zurich in 1519, and 
then informed the leading members of the — 
church, that in future he intended to preach from 


the 
* In Moſh. II. 26. : 


wn nar- 


Goſpel in the year 1516, and that Luther's name xativ 


e. 
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the Goſpel of St. Matthew, without uſing any com- 
ments but that of Scripture itſelf : that even then, 
in 1519, not one of the inhabitants had heard of 
Luther, except that he had publiſhed ſomething 
on the ſubject of indulgences ; but that in regard 
to theſe, Zuingle wanted no information; he knew 
very well before that indulgences were nothing but 
mere pretence and deluſion. He adds, that the 
Romiſh cardinals, however they might hate him at 
that time, courted him with all their addreſs, and 
even attempted to corrupt him with Italian gold. 
He then proceeds to praiſe Luther in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms.—“ As far as I can judge,” ſays he, 


Luther is a very brave ſoldier of Chriſt, who 


examines the Scriptures with a diligence which no 
perſon elſe has uſed for the laſt thouſand years. 
I do not care if the Papiſts call me a heretic as they 
do Luther: I fay this; there has not exiſted any 
perſon ſince the commencement of the Romiſh 
pontificate, who has been ſo conſtant and immov- 
able as Luther, in his attacks on the Pope. But 
to whom are we to look as the cauſe of all this 
new light and new doctrine? To God, or to 
Luther? Aſk Luther himſelf: I know he will 
anſwer that the work is of God.” 

Luther's interpretations of Scripture,” con- 
tinues Zuingle, © are ſo well founded, that no 


creature can confute them: yet I do not take it 


well to be called by the Papiſts a Lutheran, be- 
cauſe I learned the doctrine of Chriſt from the 
Scriptures and not from Luther. If Luther 
preaches Chriſt, ſo do I: and though—thanks to 
God —innumerable people by his miniſtry, and 
more than by mine, are led to Chriſt, yet I do not 
chooſe to bear the name of any other than of Chriſt, 
who is my only captain, as I am his ſoldier. He 
will aſſign to me both my duties and my reward 

according 
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according to his good pleaſure. I truſt every one 
muſt now ſee way I do not chooſe to be called 
a Lutheran ; though nevertheleſs, in fact, no man 
living eſteems Luther ſo much as | do. However 
I have not on any occaſion written a ſingle line to 
him, nor he to me directly or indirectly. And why 
have I thus abſtained from all communication with 
him? Certainly not from fear, but to prove how 
alrogether conſiſtent is the Spirit of God, which can 
teach two perſons, living aſunder at ſuch a diſtance, 
to write on the doctrines of Chriſt, and to inſtruct 
the people in them, in a manner ſo perfectly har- 
monious with each other*.” 

If ſome circumſtances before mentioned have 
had the effect of depreſſing the character of Zuingle, 
theſe liberal and truly Chriſtian ſentiments will 
reſtore him again to the Reader's favour. And as 
I know no reaſon whatever for ſuſpecting that pride 
of precedence in point of time, or that any petty 
jealouſy lurking in the mind of Zuingle, ſhould 
induce him to ſpeak in this manner, I am diſpoſed 
to give this good man full credit for the ſincerity of 
every part of his declaration. He had ſtudied the 
Scriptures for himſelf, and through God's grace 
had made a progreſs in Chriſtian knowledge. He 
found that Luther had not only done the ſame, but 
was alſo undermining and pulling to pieces, at the 
hazard of his own life, the whole Papal edifice. 
Accordingly he loved him as a Chriſtian, and ad- 
mired him as a hero.—But be it remembered, that 
the fatal controverly reſpecting the Sacrament had 
not yet begun! 

After all, this evidence only proves what nobody 
denies, —that the Swiſs divine, like ſeveral before 
his time, and like many of his contemporaries, had 
begun to ſtudy the Scriptures, and had already 

diſcovered 
* Zuing, I. Art. xviii. 37—39- 
Var. IV. 4 C 
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diſcovered various corruptions and abominations 
in the Papal ſyſtem. But here the queſtion is, 
what progreſs had he made towards a reformation 
in the Church, when Luther firſt aſtoniſhed all 
Europe with the novelty of his ſyſtem, the judg- 
ment which he diſplayed in explaining and defend- 
ing it, and the courage with which he withſtood 
the combined power of popes and princes. It has 
been ſaid that Zuingle, even in 1516, uſed *to 
cenſure, THOUGH WITH GREAT PRUDENCE AND 
MODERATION, the errors of a corrupt Church#,” 
I would obſerve, that if Luther had never done 
more than this, Europe might have been held at 
this moment in the chains of ſuperſtition and ſpi- 
ritual deſpotiſm. To ſigh in ſecret, to inculcate 
even ſome important truths in a mild and placid 
way ſo as to give little offence, and to form in the 
imagination theoretical plans of reform, could never 
have availed to the emancipation of mankind. It is 
not that Zuingle was deficient either in underſtand- 
ing or 1ntrepidity ;—but how impolitic, how alto- 
gether vain and hopeleſs muſt it have appeared to 
oppoſe the enormous power of the Roman See 
Again, it is not that Luther had preconceived, 
much leſs digeſted, any formal plan of reſiſtance to 
the exiſting hierarchy : he conſtantly diſclaims any 
ſuch wiſdom or foreſight. In effe&, it was by a 
train of peculiar circumſtances, that he was gradu- 
ally led on to a ſucceſs beyond his moſt ſanguine 
expectations; and as his endowments were ad- 
mirably ſuited to the work he had to execute, 
I know no reaſon why we ſhould be backward to 
allow that he was a choſen veſſel, an honoured in- 
ſtrument in the hands of Providence for the great 
Purpoſes which he accompliſhed. | 
In the year 1527, Luther complained to his 
friend 
* Maclane in Moſh. II. 26. 
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friend M. Stifel, that he had received a moſt in- 
ſolent and abuſive letter from Zuingle; and that 
even his adverſaries the Papiſts were not ſo much 
diſpoſed as his friends to haraſs and perſecute him; 
friends, ſays he, who, before my conteſts with 
the Pope, were ſcarcely known, and did not dare 
to open their mouths . Without dwelling one 
moment longer on the diſguſting effects of the 
Sacramental controverſy, I will ſubjoin two or 
three circumſtances, which exhibit to my mind 
beyond all contradiction, THE SORT OF TERMS 
which Zuingle kept up with the Roman Catholics, 
at the very time when Luther was the object of 
their moſt malignant fury and vengeance. 

1. In the year 1520, Zuingle expreſſes himſelf 
concerning Luther in theſe very handſome terms t. 
« [ have not much fear for Luther's life; I have 
none for the ſafety of his ſoul, even though he 
ſhould be ſtruck by this Jupiter with the thunder- 
bolt of excommunication. Not that I deſpiſe, 
excommunication ; but that I think unjuſt ſen- 
tences of that kind do harm to the body rather 
than the ſoul. It is not my buſineſs to decide 
whether Luther has had fair play. However you 
know my ſentiments on that ſubject. I intend 
ſhortly to call on the Pope's legate, and if he ſhould 
ſay any thing reſpecting that buſineſs, as he did 
a little time ago, I will perſuade him to adviſe the 
Pope by no means to publiſh the excommunica- 
tion. And I believe it will be for his intereſt to 
liſten to this advice; for if he does not, | foreſee 
the Germans will deſpiſe both the bull of excom- 
munication, and the Pope that ſends it.“ 

2. But there exiſts a ſtill more deciſive teſti- 
mony to prove how very far Zuingle muſt have 

been 

Ep. II. Aurif. 345. 6. . - . ne hiſcere quidem audebant. 

I Zuingle to his friend Myconius, Op. I. 413. b. 
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been from any thing like a rupture with the 
Papiſts even in the year 1523, The Pope Adrian 
having heard of the reputation of the Helvetian 
divine for piety and learning, condeſcended to trans- 
mit to him, by his nuncio, a BRIEVE in his own 
hand-writing. He had received, he ſaid, ſuch 
particular accounts of his extraordinary virtue, 
as had increaſed his affection and eſteem for a 
character ſo devoted to religion. He exhorts him 
to ſhow a grateful zeal in promoting the intereſts of 
the Apoſtolic See, as he could aſſure him that it was 
his intention to place him in honourable and lucra- 
tive ſituations &. 

Laſtly, Pallavicini diſtinctly obſerves t, that not 
only in the diplomas of Adrian and Clement, which 
thoſe Pontiffs ſent into Swiſſerland, but—what is 
more 'to the purpoſe—in the mandates which the 
Helvetian | Catholics delivered to their own am- 
baſſadors upon the appointment of any embaſly to 
Rome, the hereſy of the country was called, in gene- 
ral, the Lutheran hereſy. And the Italian hiſtorian 
gives two reaſons for this; the firſt is, that though 
Zuingle and Luther differed in tome points, yet 
that they agreed in the main. Secondly, that THE 
LUTHERAN HERESY EXISTED BEFORE THAT OF 
ZUiNGLE, and became the more powerful in its 
partizans . 

This relation, will aſſiſt the inquiſitive ſtudent 
in elearing up ſome points in the memoirs of Luther 
and Zuingle, which have been much clouded by 
party zeal. The hiſtorian of the Church of Chriſt 

W | | Is 
* Melch. Ad. in Zuing. 13. + Concil. Trid. 3. J. 3. 


t The Roman-Catholicclergy in gens and eſpecially the agents 
of the Papal See, have ever been ſo r in obſerving the very 
beginnings of what they called hereſies, that we may ſafely credit the 
hiſtorians of their communion, at leaſt in their poſitive reports of 
the chronology of the ſeveral defections from the eſtabliſhed church. 
For fo far they were impartial judges; and they had certainly the 
beſt means of information. ; 
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is deſirous that his work ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſelection, which it contains, of well authenticated 
facts: Of conjectures there is no end. Doubtless 
the Helvetian reformer was a man of an acute 
underſtanding, and great Scriptural learning. His 
paſtoral labours were a bleſſing to the congregations 
over which he preſided “; and his writings proved 
a permanent ſupport to the Proteſtant cauſe. Theſe 
things are certain. It is, however, equally certain, 
that though 1n 1518 he oppoſed the Papal abuſe of 
indulgences t, and afterwards expoſed ſeveral errors 
of the Romiſh church, he yer ſo managed his op- 
poſition, as to be courted even by the Pope himſelf, 
long after Luther had been in open rebellion againſt 
the exiſting hierarchy. How this truly great man 
would have acted, had he been called to the trying 
ſcenes in which Luther bore fo conſpicuous a 
part, muſt be mere conjecture. 

On the other hand, any judgment that we can 
form of the manner in which the Saxon reformer 
would have conducted himſelf in the fituation of 
Zuingle, muſt be mere conjecture alſo. Yet I can- 
not but ſuſpect, that his reputation would have 
ſuffered by the change of circumſtances. There 
was that in Martin Luther, which required great 
and magnificent objects, attended with difficulties, 
dangers, and perplexities, to call forth thoſe exertions 
of wiſdom, courage, and perſeverance, for which 
he is ſo juſtly celebrated. I may add, alſo, my 
entire conviction that internal trials and diſtreſs of 
mind greatly improved his character; they made 
him a humbler Chriſtian, and a more ſkilful adviſer 
in ſpiritual things; and if Zuingle had experienced 
a ſimilar afflictive diſcipline, - though perhaps he 
did not ſtand in need of that chaſtiſement ſo much 


as Luther did -I ſuppoſe we ſhould have heard 


abundantly 
Arch. Tuin. I. 133. b. + Page 363 of this Volume. 
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abundantly more of his perſonal ſufferings and 
lamentations on account of the deceitfulneſs of fin, 
the deluſions of Satan, the workings of inward cor- 
ruptions ; and above all, of thoſe hidings of God's 
face and that darkneſs of foul, which the moſt 
godly perſons always repreſent as their grievous 
and intolerable calamity. 
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converſion of ſouls, and the abolition of abo- 
minable ſuperſtitions, were carried on with no great 
interruption for the ſpace of ten years, and upwards ; 
that is, till the year 1529, reckoning from the year 
1517, when Luther, unable to ſmother his indig- 
nation, . firſt raiſed his voice againſt Tetzel, the 
impudent vender of indulgences, and at the ſame 
time pointed out the Roman Pontiff himſelf as the 
leading culprit in that iniquitous traffic. The 
ſucceſs of the Goſpel, if we except the apoſtolic age, 
was perhaps in this period unexampled. Even in 
Italy, in a town called Fayenza, we are told by 
Father Paul, that there was public preaching againſt 
the Church of Rome, and that Goſpellers increaſed 
every day *, 
1. PERSECUTIONS. 


We are however not to forget, that notwith- —_— 
ſtanding this bleſſed influence of the written Word, tions, 


perſons, 
P. 43. 
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perſons, who openly avowed their conviction of the 
truth, were miſerably expoſed to perſecution in all 
thoſe places where either the civil or the eccleſi- 
aſtical ruler happened to be an active and zealous 
Roman Catholic. The catalogue of the ſufferers 
1s very conſiderable. It may however ſuffice to 
add, to the inſtances already noticed at page 1064, 

a few others of the moſt remarkable caſes, 

In 1527, a Bohemian woman after a confinement 
of almoſt a whole year was caſt into the flames, on 
account of two crimes laid to her charge. 

1. That by denying the corporeal preſence of 
Chriſt's natural body, ſhe had blaſphemed the 
Sacrament of the altar, 

2. That ſhe had been rebaptized by John Kalens, 
The wooden cup which Kalens had uſed in the 
adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper, was burnt 
along with this heretic *. 

Sometimes the Evangelical preachers, when 
proſcribed by Papal cruelty, fled from their habi- 
rations to ſave their lives. There is on record 
an admirable conſolatory letter of Ecolampadius, 
written in 1528, to two perſons of this fort then in 
exile.— It would move a heart of adamant,” ſays 
he, my dear brethren, to think of your flocks 
thus deprived of their faithful ſhepherds, diſperſed 
and expoſed to the wolves : then to ſee the adver- 
{aries triumphing and glorying in their iniquity ; 
and the weaker brethren, who were on the very eve 
of renouncing Popery, ſuddenly alarmed, and ap- 
prebenſive of a fimilar treatment. Add to this, the 
dangers, the ignominy, the diſtreſſes of exile, which 
are — more grievous than death itſelf. For, 


exiles undergo a daily death. However, when we 
reflect that God is faithful, and will not tempt us 
above what we are able to bear, but will regulate 
every thing according to the ſtrength which he is 

pleaſed 


* Scult. XXVII. p. 111. 
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pleaſed to give, this conſideration ſupplies an abun- 
dance of ſubſtantial conſolation. Be affured, the 
Holy Ghoſt, who has anointed you for this conteſt, 
will not fail to preſerve you from fainting in the 
afflictions which ye undergo for the truth. More- 
over, your ſilence dufing your proſcription ſpeaks 
louder by much to the hearts of God's children, 
than ever your moſt animated ſermons could do. 
Your preſent firmneſs fixes an inviolable ſeal on 
the doctrines you have been teaching with ſo much 
piety. The blood of Abel has a voice; and fo 
has your perſecution a tongue. Away then with 
cowardice and lamentation. Happy the man who 
is conformed to the image of the crucified Saviour, 
whom we preach. Chriſt knows his\ſheep; he 
will preſerve them from the jaws of the wolt; and 
the exultation of the hypocrites will be but for a 
moment *,” 

Joachim, the elector of Brandenburg, diftin- 
5 himſelf at this time in perſecuting the 

utherans. This bigoted prince had confined for 
ſome days in her chamber, on account of her 
attachment to the Goſpel, his own wife Elizabeth, 
the ſiſter of the afore- mentioned exiled king of 
Denmark; and was intending to immure her per- 
petually; when by the help of her brother, ſhe 
effected a wonderful eſcape from Berlin; was con- 
veyed in the wagon of a peaſant, and hoſpitably 
received by the elector of Saxony f. 

The ducheſs of Munſterberg alſo, named Ur- 
ſula, had this year a moſt miracutous eſcape from 
the monaſtery of Friburg; and fled with two 
virgins to Luther for protection. This was a moſt 


mortifying event to George of Saxony ; for this 
ducheſs was his own couſin . 


| In 
* Scult, XXVIII. 173. Ep. Zuing. and Ecolamp. 4. 191. b. 


1 Scult. 174. Spal. in Seck. 123. II. Ep. Aurif. 375. 
Scult. Ibid. II. Ep. 390. b. 
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— In France the perſecutions were dreadful. The N 
France. Papiſts perſuaded the king, that all the misfortunes : 


with which the country was afflicted, were owing 

to the miſchievous Lutheran hereſy. In conſe- 
quence, the' moſt ſanguinary laws were ſolemnly 
decreed againſt Lutheraniſm, and every one who 

could be proved to favour the doctrine was treated 

— as a blaſphemer*. Yet this ſame prince, Francis I, \ 
Francis I. Notwithſtanding the zeal with which his Catholic 
clergy availed to inſpire him, had no objection, 

for the purpoſe of more effectually ſerving his poli- 

tical ſchemes, to endeavour by the medium of his 
ambaſſadors, to promote in Swiſſerland that very 
reformation of religion, which he was labouring to | 

expel from his own kingdom by fire and ſword. 
Zuingle, in a letter to Ecolampadius tells us, that 

the royal ambaſſadors of France preſſed the five ] 
Catholic cantons of Swiſſerland to allow the word 

of God to be preached among them, according | 

Perſocy. do the ſyſtem of the Reformers+. 4 
tions in In North Holland a widow, named Wendelmut, ] 
[i 

\ 

8 

: 

1 

t 

! 

t 

t 


North was ſeized on account of her religion, carried to 
Holland: the Hague, and there ſtrangled, and afterwards 
burat to aſhes.— On her examination concerning 
the maſs, ſhe anſwered, © It was a piece of bread ;” 
and in regard to the images and pictures of faints, 
2 ſhe confeſſed ſhe knew of no other mediator but 
Jeſus Chriſt. To one that told her, ſhe did not 
fear death becauſe ſhe had not taſted it, this widow 
replied, J ſhall never taſte it; for Chriſt has ſaid, 
If any man keep my fayings, he ſhall never ſee p 
death.” She was then adviſed to confeſs her fins t 
to a prieſt : upon which ſhe cried aloud, * I have U 
confeſſed all my fins to Chriſt my Lord, who h 
takes away all fin. But if I have offended my S 
n 


neighbours, I heartily aſk them forgiveneſs. = 
the 


* Scult. 175. + Op. Zuing. I. 419. b. 
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then went to the place of execution with meekneſs 
and courage *. 

It is ſaid, that ſome of the Moravian brethren, as 
well as other pious perſons of thoſe times, were bap- 
tized a ſecond time; and this, not as proſelytes of 
Anabaptiſm, but merely becauſe they could then 
ſee no other way of ſeparating themſelves from a 
wicked worldt. And we may obſerve in general, that 
it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh, in the accounts 
of the Anabaptiſt-martyrs, who were truly humble 
Chriftians. We cannot however doubt of the RE- 
ALITY of the ſufferings of the unfortunate victims, 
when the facts are diſtinctly recorded with triumph 


by the Romiſh hiſtorians themſelves. On this ground Papal ac- 


it is, that I ſelect from Cockleus,—who otherwiſe 


is rarely to be truſted in any queſtion reſpecting the tions, 


Reformers,—the following teſtimonies of the execra- 
ble barbarity of the Papiſts. At Rotenberg by the 
river Neckar,“ ſays this fiery zealot, many of the 
Anabaptiſts, both men and women, were appre- 
hended ; and all put to death that refuſed to recant 
their errors. Nine men were burnt : Ten women 
were drowned. But their leader and teacher, Michael 
Sellarius, an apoſtate monk, who was by far the 
greateſt offender, was condemned in a public court of 
judicature,—to have his blaſphemous tongue cut out 
by the executioner ; to be tied to a curricle, and to 
have two pieces of his fleſh torn from his body in 
the market- place, by red-hot pincers ; then to be 
torn again afterwards in the ſame manner by the hot 
pincers five times on the road, as he was dragged 
to the burning pile.” This ſentence, the author tells 
us, was executed on the 17th of May 1527: and 
he proceeds to exclaim what a grievous deceiver 
Sellarius had been; and among other things 
mentions his teaching of the people not to invoke 

ſaints; 

* Brandt, 56. Scult. p. 111. + Scult. 177. 
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ſaints *; but not one word eſcapes this malignant 
and bigoted hiſtorian, concerning the firmneſs, 
patience, or plety of.the martyr. | 
At Tournay in Flanders, in 1528, an Auguſtine 
monk, named Henry, was condemned to the flames, 
for having thrown off his dreſs, married a wife, and 
preached againſt Popery. The biſhop's official told 
him, he might fave his life, if he would but own 
that the woman he had married was his concu- 
bine. But he, refuſing to lengthen his days on ſuch 
terme, praiſed God by ſinging Te Deum, and ſoon 
after cheerfully finiſhed his courle in the fire+. 


2. RUPTURE BETWEEN CHARLES V. AN 
THE POPE. 


Notwithſtanding theſe dreadful narratives which 
ſufficiently 2 * the cruel and unrelenting 
hoſtility of the Papal hierarchy, there is no doubt 
but the violence of the war between Francis I. 
and the Emperor, as alſo the diſſenſions between 
the Emperor and the Pope, proved extremely 
favourable to the progreſs of the Reformation. 
For though the ſpirit of perſecution was not in 
the leaſt abated, yet it ſpent its chief fury on ſuch 
defenceleſs individuals as happened to fall into the 
cruel hands of ſome bigoted ruler, eccleſiaſtic or 
civil. The three potentates above mentioned were 
themſelves beſet with too many difficulties in their 
political affairs to give much ſerious and ſteady 
attention to the buſineſs of religion, Add, that 
their reſpective intereſts were often ſo oppoſite and 
perplexed, as entirely to exclude all amicable con- 
currence in the formation of any general plan for 
the extirpation of hereſy. In effect, it is by re- 
flecting on theſe jarring intereſts, with an overruling 

Providence 


* Cocklzus de Luth. XXVII. 163. + Brandt, 57. Scult. 17%. 
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Providence conſtantly in the mind, that we are 
enabled in ſome meaſure to account not only for the 
mild decree of the diet of Spires in 1 526, but alſo for 
the inefficiency of the ſucceeding attempts of the great 
Papal powers to ſtifle the revival of Chriſtian truth 
and liberty. The Pope, no doubt, was fincere in 
his defires to cruſh every ſymptom of growing 
Proteſtantiſm, but Charles V. had neither leiſure 
nor inclination to gratify the wiſhes of a pontiff who 
had ſo lately entered into an alliance againſt him 
with the French and the Venetians. The religion 
of this prince, as far as it was real, is ſuppoſed to 
have been Roman-Catholic ; but whatever it was, 
he never ſuffered it to interfere with his ambitious 
ſchemes of ſecular aggrandizement. Even the Pope 
himſelf ceaſed to have the leaſt influence with him, 
the moment the politics 'of the court of Rome 
appeared to thwart thoſe of his. Imperial majeſty. 
On the other hand, the principles of Clement VII. 
were in no degree better. Under the pretence that 
hard and unjuſt terms had been extorted from the 
king of France while a priſoner in Spain *, Clement 
at once abſolved him from the oath by which he 
was bound to execute the treaty of Madrid, and 
ſent a perſon both to congratulate him on his deli- 
verance from captivity, and to ſettle a treaty againſt 
Charles; and laſtly, he diſpatched a brieve to 
the Emperor, full of accuſation, invective, and 


menace f. 
This procecding of Clement VII. inflamed the —— 
reſentment of the Emperor to ſuch a degree, that Charles V. 


he aboliſhed the authority of the Roman pontiff and the 
throughout all his Spaniſh dominions , made war Pope. 
upon him in Italy, laid ſiege to Rome, and blocked 
| a& Ie 
* Pallay. a. 13. 6. + Paul Sarpi. Golds Pol. Imp. 987. 
979 — I. XI., who here obſerves, that Spain has hereby 


to poſterity a remarkable proof, that the eceleſiaſtical diſcipline 
may be preſerved without the authority of the Pope. 
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up Clement himſelf in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
where he was reduced to the extremity of feeding 
on aſſesꝰ fleſh, and at length compelled to capitulate 
on ſeyere terms, and to remain a priſoner until the 
chief articles were performed *. 

Such in brief were the important conſequences 
of that confederacy which has been termed the 
HOLY LEAGUEt, becauſe the Pope was at the 
head of it. The DETAIL of the war we leave to 
the ſecular hiſtorians, having no concern with 
victories or defeats, diminutions or extenſions of 
empire; or with the ambitious plans and ſchemes 
that produce them, any further than as theſe things 
frequently affect the intereſts of the Goſpel, lay 
open the ſecret motives of the principal actors, and 
thereby explain a number of circumſtances, other- 
wiſe utterly inexplicable, in the hiſtory of the 
Church of Chriſt. 

Therefore with theſe objects in view, we judge 
it expedient to give ſome account of two memorable 
letters, which the Emperor thought fit to write,— 
one of them to the Pope himſelf, the other to his 
Cardinals at Rome,—before he came to an abſolute 
rupture with Clement VII. 

1. In the former, he accuſes the Pope of ingra- 
titude, putting him in mind that it was by his 
aſſiſtance he had been raiſed to the pontifical chair. 
„The king of England,” he ſaid, © had been 
called the PROTECTOR of the Holy League; where- 
as that monarch had aſſured him in his letters, that 
he neithet had, nor would accept that title, though 
the Pope had preſſed him to do ſo. The king of 
France, moreover, made no ſcruple to own pub- 
licly, that before he returned from Madrid to his 
own country, he had been urged by the Pope to 


enter into the new alliance; and the Emperor 
: 1 added, 


* Jov. Vit. Colon. 167. in Rob. II. 4 Traitez de Paix II. 124- 
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added, that he knew the Pope had abſolved him | 
from the oath by which he was bound, either to 

obſerve the articles of peace, or return to his cap- 

tivity*, 

He then proceeds to put his Holineſs in mind, 
that the Pope of Rome received more money from 
the ſubjects of his Imperial highneſs, than from 
all the other kings of Chriſtendom put together. 

That a judgment might be formed of the magni- 
tude of thoſe annual receipts from the hundred 
grievances which had been preſented to his court 
by the Germanic body : That, as Emperor, ſuch 
had always been his devotion and reverence for the 
Apoſtolic See, he had hitherto FORBORNE TO 
LISTEN TO THE COMPLAINTS OF HIS GERMAN 
SUBJECTS : but that if, for good reaſons he ſhould 
be driven to withhold thoſe revenues, then the 
Pope would no longer poſſeſs the golden keys which 
open and ſhut the gates of war; he would no 
longer be allowed to carry on hoſtilities againſt the - 
Emperor with the money which belonged to the 
ſubjects of his Imperial highnels ; for that it would 
certainly be more juſt for the Emperor to apply 
that money to the purpoſes of his own defence. 

Charles V. then concludes, by roundly telling 
the Pope, that if he was ſtill determined to go on 
with the war, and would not liſten to the reaſons 
he had alleged, he ſhould look upon him as acting 
not the part of a father, but of the head of a faction; 
not of a paſtor, but of an invader. of the juſt rights 
of ſovereigns. This, he faid, was his ultima- 
tum, and he ſhould appeal to a general council of 
the whole Chriſtian world?. 2 N al! 

2. In his letter addreſſed to the College of Car- His Letter 
dinals, Charles, with much parade, inſiſts on the — 
purity of his intentions, his great moderation, and 

continued 

* Pallay. 2. 13. 6. + Goldſtat I. 8x. & III. 492. 
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continued endeavours to eſtabliſh peace and tran- 
quility. How ſhocked then, and how diſguſted,” 
he ſaid, muſt any one be to read the Brieve 
which had been delivered to him by the nuncio, 
and had the ſanction of ſo eminent a pontiff and 
of ſo many pious and Chriſtian fathers. It was 
evidently written for the expreſs purpoſe of vilifying 
and degrading the Emperor who was the protector 
of the Apoſtolic See. It breathed nothing but war, 
ſedition, falſe and injurious accuſations againſt 
himſelf; and yet there was not any prince who ſo 
much reſpected the holy See, or defended its dignity 
with ſo disinterefted a care. It was his innate 
reverence for the Roman hierarchy, which had 
induced him, when he was at the Diet of Worms, 
to turn A DEAF EAR to all the importunate 
complaints and petitions of the Germans. In 
effect, by the ſteps he had taken to ſerve the Pope, 
he had in ſome meaſure alienated the minds of his 
German ſubjects, particularly by forbidding, under 
a heavy penalty, the intended aſſembly of the princes 
at Spires*#. He had prohibited that convention 
becauſe he foreſaw ſuch a meeting would prove 
diſadvantageous to the Pope; and in order to ſoothe 
the minds of the princes under their diſappointment, 
he had then given them hopes of having a general 
council in a ſhort time. He had explained all 
theſe things with great care to the Pope, and had 
admoniſhed him to call a council. He concluded 
this addreſs to the cardinals with requeſting them 
to concur with himſelf in putting Clement VII. in 


mind of his duty, and in exhorting him to preſerve 


the peace of Chriſtendom, which good purpoſe 


would be beſt effected by the convocation of a 
general council without further delay. 


Then, if the Pope ſhould perſiſt in refuſing to 


hear 


„Page 748. 
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hear reaſon, the Emperor called on the Cardinals 


themſelves to come forward, and in their own name 
ſummon the council which was ſo much wanted. 
And laſtly, if the reverend Fathers ſhould oppoſe 
his equitable requiſition, he told them, he himſelf 
would not fail to uſe ſuch remedies as God had 
put in his power, for the protection of religion and 
the tranquillity of Chriſtendom#. 
Charles V., in his indignation againſt Clement, Publica- 
publiſhed theſe manifeſtos, and did every thing 2 
could to give notoriety to his complaintst. The mani- 
German Proteſtants alſo moſt induſtriouſly diſ-feſtos. 
perſed the ſame. And we need not wonder that 
| ſuch extraordinary documents ſhould have been 
read with prodigious eagerneſs. What could thoſe, 
who well remembered the Emperor's ſolemn decla- 
rations, both at Worms, and on other occaſions, 
againſt Lutheraniſm, now think of his religion or 
conſcience, when they heard him confeſs that he 
had ſtopped his ears againſt the honeſt prayers of 
Germany, merely to pleaſe the Pope ? Who would 
ſeruple to ſay, that having betrayed the intereſts 
of his Imperial ſubjects, he could in his own turn 
expect no better than to be betrayed by an un- 
principled ponriff ? 

No more needs be ſaid to convince thinking 
perſons of the effects which muſt have been pro- 
duced on the public mind by theſe manifeſtos of 
the Emperor. Full as acrimonious and reproachful 
as the bittereſt invectives of Luther, they not only 
emboldened men, after the example of Charles, to 
treat the Pope with little reverence, but alſo lowered 
exceedingly the credit of the whole dominant eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and of all its moſt ſtrenuous 
ſupporters. The publication of them had in effect 

divulged 


Goldſt. I, 102. III. 493. Du Pin. II. 20. 
Vor. IV. 4 D 
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divulged a dangerous ſecret, —by many indeed 
ſufficiently known before, —yet did it require ex- 
traordinary confidence in Charles, to make a public 
avowal, which in ſubſtance, though not in words, 
amounted to a confeſſion, ** That reverence towards 
the Pope was no more than an art of government 
covered with the cloke of religion*.” The diſ- 


. cloſure of ſo much political manceuvre and defective 


morality did more than counterbalance all that he 
had hitherto done againſt the Reformers, whoſe 
conduct, ever marked by ingenuouſneſs and plain 
dealing, appeared a PERFECT CONTRAST to all 
this duplicity, artifice, and inconſiſtency. 

If the contention and animoſity of two ſuch un- 
principled potentates as the Pope and the Emperor, 
thus operated 1n 1 526 at the Diet of Spires to check 
the perſecuting ſpirit of the Romaniſts, and to prevent 
any ſyſtematic attempt to exterminate the Proteſ- 
tants, it required no great foreſight to predict the 
lamentable conſequences of their union or alliance. 
To their laſting ſhame be it recorded, that the 
moment a proſpect opened for the accommodation 
of their own reſpeCQtive political differences, both 
Clement VII. and Charles V. concurred in wreak- 
ing their united vengeance on the defenders of the 
ſacred cauſe of religion and liberty+. 


3- ANOTHER DIET AT SPIRES IN 1529. 


The decree of the Diet of Spires was equi- 
valent to a toleration of Luther's opinions in all 
the ſtates where thoſe opinions were approved by 
their reſpective governors or magiſtrates ; but in 
1529 a new Diet was aſſembled at the ſame place, 

| when 

* Paul Sarpi. 39. 


+ The Pope and Charles V. concluded a treaty of peace #t 
Barcelona, June 20, 1529, Guicc. Lib, XIX. 522. 
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when the ſaid decree was, by a majority of ſuffrages, severe De- 
ſo far revoked, as to forbid all further propagation cree of the 
of novel opinions in religion. Thoſe who had ob- — ia 
ſerved the execution of the edit of Worms, were 1529- 
ordered to continue the execution of it. Thoſe 
who had changed their religious ſyſtem, and could 
not without danger of (edition revert to the ancient 
uſages, were to be quiet, and make no further 
innovation till the meeting of a council, The 
celebration of maſs was not to be obſtructed in 
any place whatever; and laſtly, the Anabaptiſts 
were proſcribed in the ſevereſt terms, and made 
ſubject to capital puniſhments *. | 
The motives of Clement in this buſineſs were 
ſufficiently intelligible. A Pope of Rome, in 
peace or in war, confined and ſtarved in a caſtle, | 
or re-ſeated in the chair of St. Peter iſſuing 
brieves and bulls for the terror of Chriſtendom, 
never loſes fight of his grand object, the mainte- 
nance of his ſupreme and deſpotical juriſdiction ; 
well aware, that ſhould that be in the leaſt im- 
paired, the whole edifice of the pontifical autho- 
rity would be thereby at once endangered. 
The preciſe views of Charles V. inurging the harſh 
decree of this Diet, may admit of ſome doubt. 
Perhaps he thereby hoped to attach firmly to his 
intereſts, — or at leaſt to ſooth and gratify - the Pope 
whoſe ſacred character he had lately infulted with fo 
many indignities. Perhaps he beheld the new 
doctrines as leading to cloſe and durable confede- 
racies in Germany, which might eventually weaken 
the Imperial authority. Or he might imagine, that 
a reſolute, well-timed and rigorous exertion of 
authority, would prove uſeful both for the protection 
and extenſion of his prerogatives, ſeveral of which, 
he would naturally ſuppoſe, were not much 


reliſhed 


ä — — 


* Sleidan 171. Goldaſt. III. 495. II. 155. 
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reliſhed by a bold and turbulent race of people, of 
whom almoſt one half had already revolted from 
the Papal domination. Theſe, it muſt be owned, are 
only conjectures ; but we are $URE that the am- 
bition of this prince was reſtleſs, inſatiable, and 
conſtantly impelling him, both to narrow the power 
of the Roman See, and alſo to encroach on the 
liberties of his German ſubjects. He had abun- 
dantly ſatisfied his revenge in the late humiliation 
of Clement *; yet he till menaced that Pontiff 
with the proſpect of an impending general council: 
and, in regard to the Germans, he certainly looked 
on their domeſtic troubles and diviſions as in the 
main extremely favourable to his arbitrary and 
and deſpotic intention.—This monarch was what 
the world calls a great politician ; but not what 
the Scripture deſcribes as a good man. His under- 
ſtanding became vitiated by his inordinate thirſt 
after dominion, and by his unexampled proſperity ; 
inſomuch, that notwithſtanding all his natural good 
ſenſe, and all his experience, he was frequently the 
dupe of his own intricate ſchemes and projects. 


4. PROTEST OF THE REFORMERS, 


' Iniquitous as was the decree of the ſecond Diet 
of Spires, it would doubtleſs have been much more 
rigorous and oppreſſive, if Charles had not been 
ſtill at war with the French and his inveterate 
rival Francis I, The receſs of this Diet is dated 
in April; and the peace of Cambray between 
the Emperor and the king of France was not 
concluded till the ſucceeding Auguſt t. 

Fourteen Imperial cities ? with the elector of 
Saxony, 


* Thuan, I. XI. + Traitez de Paix, p. 170. 
t The names of the cities are, Straſburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, 


Conſtance, Reutlingen, Windſheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, Kemp- 


ten, Hailbron, Iſna, Weifſemburg, Nordlingen, and St. Gal. 
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Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, the dukes of 
Lunenburg, and the prince of Anhalt at their head, 
in firm but moderate language ſolemnly pxoTESTED 

inſt the decree of the Diet, as unjuſt and intole- 
rable, and in every way calculated to produce 
diſcontent and tumult. Hence aroſe for the firſt _ 
time the denomination of PROTESTANTS *, an ho- Origin ot 
nourable appellation, which, not only in Germany, Pretef. 
but other nations, is given to all thoſe ſects of ant. 
Chriſtians who renounce the ſuperſtitious Romiſh 
communion +. 

The Proteſtant princes and protectors of the RHB of 
reformed churches were not ſatisfied with merely teſtants. 
expreſſing their diſſent from the decree of the Diet; 
they alſo drew up all their grievances in form; and 
appealed to the Emperor and to a future general 
council, or to a lawful Germanic council, and to 
all impartial judges. Laſtly, they fixed upon 
ambaſſadors, whom they directed to lay all their 
proceedings before his Imperial majeſty. Charles 
had not been preſent at the late Diet, but had re- 
ceived from his brother Ferdinand, who had there 
prefided in his place, an exact account of all that 
paſſed ; and having at length concluded a peace 
with France, was now in Italy on his road to 
Bologna. 

The German ambaſſadors were introduced to him 
at Placentia F, and there they executed their com- 
miſſion with a ſpirit and reſolution worthy of the 
princes whom they repreſented. Nothing however 
could be more diſcouraging than the reception they 
met with from this haughty monarch, whoſe vain 
mind was now puffed up with a ſeries of extraordi- 
nary ſucceſſes. By a meſſage, delivered to the 
deputies three days before they were admitted _— 

is 

* This term, on account of its convenient uſe, has been fre- 
quently anticipated in the courſe of this Hiſtory. 

+ Sleidan, 173. t Ibid 277. 
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his preſence, he admoniſhed them to be brief in what 
they had to ſay; and on their introduction he re. 
peated the ſame admonition. Afterwards, when he 
had heard their objections to the decree, and they 
had waited a full month for his anſwer *, be told 
them, that he exceedinglylamented their diviſions ; 
but nevertheleſs infiſted on obedience to the decree 
which was paſſed for the purpoſe of putting an end 
to the miſchievous ſects of every deſcription. He had 
written, he ſaid, to the Elector of Saxony and his 
aſſociates, and had commanded them in conformity 
to their oaths, to obey the decree of the Diet ; and 
if they were refractory, he ſhould be compelled, for 
the ſake of example and good government, to puniſh 
ſuch contumacy with ſeverity. He aſſerted, that 
himſelf and the reſt of the princes regarded the 
peace of their conſciences and the falvation of 
their ſouls, as much as the Proteſtants could do; 
and moreover, that he was alſo as defirous of a 
general council as they could be, though, ſaid he, 
there would not be much occaſion for it, provided 
the lawful decrees of the Diet, eſpecially that of 
Worms, were duly enforced.” 

On receiving this anſwer, the ambaſſadors pro- 
duced the act of appeal, as it had been drawn up 
at Spires; but Charles's miniſter for ſome time 
refuſed to deliver it to his maſter; and afterwards 
when he had ventured to preſent that ſpirited 
memorial, the monarch's pride was fo ſeverely 
wounded by this inſtance of oppoſition to his will, 
that in a rage he ordered the German ambaſſadors 
to be put under an arreſt for ſome days; and, on 
pain of death, neither to ſtir a foot from their 
apartments, nor write a line to the Proteſtant 
princes q. 

5, MEETINGS 
* S$leidan. 178. + Ibid. 179. 
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5. MEETINGS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


The account of this contemptuous and violent 
procedure of Charles V. ſoon found its way to Nu- 
remberg, and convinced the Proteſtant party that 
it was high time for them to conſult for their pro- 
tection againſt a powerful potentate intoxicated 
with ſucceſs, and irritated by oppoſition. Then 
whatever hopes they might place in foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, it was plain that little was to be done without 
unanimity-at home. The Papal adherents had for 
a long time been well aware of this; and at the 
Diet of Spires had employed two of their moſt 
able and artful agents, Eckius, and Faber biſhop 
of Vienna *, to exert their utmoſt efforts in 
widening the breach between the diſciples of Luther 
and of Zuingle. On the other fide, the good 
Landgrave of Hefle, both at Spires and afterwards 
at Marpurg, exhauſted all the means which human 
prudence could ſuggeſt t, to bring about if poſſible 
between the contending parties, an accommoda- 
tion of ſo much importance, in the preſent ſtruggle 
for deliverance from the yoke of ſuperſtition and 
eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm. 

In effect, the heads of the Proteſtants, even 
while they were in ſuſpenſe reſpecting the Emperor's 
anſwer to their embaſſy, were ſo much alarmed at 
the late decree of Spires, that for the wiſe purpoſe 
of enlarging and cementing a defenſive confederacy, 
they had a ſolemn conference at Roth in the 
month of June; and, moreover, at Nuremberg they 
drew up certain articles of their intended alliance &. 

In the ſucceeding October they met again at 
Sultzbach ||; and upon hearing of the ſevere 
treatment of their ambaſſadors at Placentia, they 

again 

* Ep, Melan, IV. 83. + Page 1118. } Seck. 135. a. 

q Sleid. 176. || Dupin 114. Sleid. 176, 
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again aſſembled about the end of November at 
Smalcald; and laſtly once more at Nuremberg early 
in the January of the ſucceeding year, 1530 *. 

All theſe deliberations, owing to the various 
and jarring ſentiments of the deputies, failed of 
producing the defirable 1fſue. However the 
Sacramentarian diſſenſion, exaſperated by the incu- 
rable obſtinacy of Luther, appears to have been 
the principal, though prehaps not the only obſtruc- 
tion to unanimity. The tender conſcience of the 
elector of Saxony rendered this prince averſe to a 
military confederacy, even of defence, which might 
ſeem formed in oppoſition to the legitimate govern- 
ment of the country. His ſcruples are well known 
to have originated from Luther, who a little betore 
the convention at Smalcald, exhorted him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms not to think of uſing force againſt 
the Emperor in the defence of religion T. In 
his arguments he was ſupported by Melancthon 
and Bugenhagius. 

At Nuremberg, in January, the deputies had 
almoſt reſolved to ſend a new and more reſpectable 
embaſſy to his Imperial majeſty; but the aſſembly 
was but thinly attended, and as it was underſtood 
that the Emperor would ſoon ſummon another Diet 
of all the Germanic princes and orders, they aban- 
doned their firſt intentions; and contented them- 


ſelves with coming to this ultimate reſolution, — that 


each ſtate ſhould deliberate for itſelf, and within the 
ſpace of a month, tranſmit to the elector of Saxony 
its peculiar ſentiment, in order that the Proteſtants 
at ſo critical a juncture might act in concert both in 
regard to the common defence, and alſo the objects 
to be aimed at in the enſuing Diet. 


6. DIE 


* Sleid. 180. 181. Com. de Luth. XL VIII. et Add. 
+ Com, de Luth. XLVIII. 2. 
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6. DiET oF AUGSBURG. 


Charles V. arrived at Bologna on the fifth of 
November 1529, and on the thirty-firſt of Ja- 
nuary of the ſucceeding year ſent his mandatory 
letters into Germany for the purpoſe of ſummon- 
ing a general Diet of the empire, to be held at 
Augſburg on the eighth day of April. At Bologna, 
on the twenty-fourth of February, his own birth- 
day *, he was crowned with great pomp by the 
Pope himſelf; with whom he continued to refide in 
the ſame palace till the following month of March f. 
During the winter-months theſe two mighty 
potentates had held many conſultations concernin 
the ſtate of religion in Germany, and the be 
methods of extirpating hereſy ; but their views were' 
materially different. The Pope dreaded nothing fo 
much as general councils, which he repreſented 
as factious, and, at beſt, flow in their operation. 
The caſe, he ſaid, was deſperate, and required ſpeedy 
and rigorous meaſures : The clemency of the Em- 
peror was 1ll-judged, and had in effect exaſperated 
the- ſpirit of rebellion ; and it was now incumbent 
on him to ſupport the Church, and cruſh the 
heretics by force. Charles, though at this time 
much diſpoſed to gratify the Pope, was convinced 
that his German ſubjects were not to be trifled with ; 
and it 1s not improbable but he might feel ſome 
compunction for having lately exhibited ſo much 
unreaſonable reſentment in his inſolent treatment 
of their ambaſſadors at Placentia: 
Whether the mind of the Emperor really re- 
volted at the iniquitous ſuggeſtion of condemning 


the 
* Du Pin. . 


+ Sleidan, 181. 186. It was thought not ſo proper to perform 
the ſolemnity of the coronation at Rome, in the preſence of thoſe 
who had ſacked it but two years before. P. Sarpi. 47. 


\ 
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he was diſpoſed ſo 
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the honeſt Proteſtants unheard, and of putting an 
end at once to their political exiſtence, it may be 
hard to ſay; certain it is, that in the conferences 
with the Pope at Bologna, whatever approached in 
the leaſt degree to moderation and impartiality, ori- 
ginated with Charles V., and not with Clement VII. 
The Pope and his whole party demonſtrated by 
their activity in open perſecution, and by their 
ſecret manceuvres which have fince tranſpired, 
that they ſighed for the univerſal deſtruction of 
Proteſtantiſm. The Emperor in his own judg- 
ment, there is reaſon to believe, deemed the con- 
vocation of a council to be the proper expedient at 
this ſeaſon, but having peremptorily refuſed to 
comply with the 1 propoſals of the Pope, 
ar to humour his Holineſs, as 
firſt to adopt a leſs offenſive meaſure, namely, che 
appointment of a Diet of the Empire. A general 
council was the next thing to be tried ; but it was 
agreed that without the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
recourſe ſhould not be had to a remedy, the mere 
mention of which filled the mind of Clement with 
the moſt haraſſing apprehenſions; and in every 
event, Charles appears to have bound himſelf by an 
unequivocal promiſe, to uſe the moſt efficacious 
endeavours for the reduction of all the rebellious 

adverſaries of the Catholic religion *. 
Notwithſtanding the diſpoſition in which the 
Emperor left Bologna, the Pope had the precaution 
to appoint cardinal Campeggio not only as his own 
repreſentative and plenipotentiary at the enſuing 
Dier, but alſo as an honorary attendant on his Im- 
perial majeſty during all his journey to Augſburg : 
and to ſecure ſtill more effectually the pontifical 
intereſts, he diſpatched P. Vergerio as his nuncio 
to Ferdinand in Germany, with ſecret inſtructions 
: to 

* Maimb. 142. P. Sarpi. 49. 
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to conſult with that prince, and ſtrain every nerve 
to hinder the convocation of a council. Vergerio 
was a lawyer, and proved himſelf well qualified for 
the commiſſion with which he was entruſted. He 
injured the Lutherans by every method he could 
deviſe. The exertions of the Popiſh divines Eccius, 
Faber, and Cocklæus, might undoubtedly have 
been depended upon ; but Vergerio thought it 
beſt to enſure their activity by munificent preſents. 
This precious commiſſioner was likewiſe directed to 
gratify king Ferdinand, by informing him that the 
Pope was ready to grant him, in ſupport of the war 
againſt the Turks, both a contribution from the 
clergy of Germany, and alſo the gold and filver 
ornaments of the churches k. 

Thus did the Roman pontiff, with fire and 
ſword in one hand, and artifice and corruption in 
the other, endeavour to extirpate the godly Pro- 
teſtants ; and meanwhile, with conſummate hypo- 
criſy, expreſs the moſt ardent wiſhes for peace and 
harmony, and the reſtoration of Goſpel principles 
in the Church of Chriſt. 

John Taz ConsTANT, the excellent elector of 


Augſburg. And with a view to prevent all looſe 
and fugitive diſcuſſion in a buſineſs of ſuch immenſe 
Importance, and alſo to enable any equitable judge 
to ſee diſtinctly all the leading points of religion, 
which had produced ſo many volumes of contro- 
verſy, he wiſely directed his Wittemberg divines to 
draw up in a narrow compaſs the heads of that 
religious ſyſtem, which had produced the ſeparation 
from the Romiſh communion.—This, though an 
affair of conſiderable nicety, was preſently effected 
by Luther. For the doctrines in queſtion had 

already 


Sleidan 182. P. Sarpi. 49. 


The ſeven- 
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of Saxony, was determined to procure for the ticles of 


Proteſtants, if poſſible, a fair hearing at the Diet of Torgaw. 
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already been digeſted into ſeventeen articles; and 
had been propoſed, twice in the conferences at Sultz- 
bach, and once in that at Smalcald“, as the con- 
feſſion of faith to be agreed on by the Proteſtant 
confederates. Theſe ſeventeen articles, with little 
or no alteration, were delivered by Luther, at Tor- 
gaw t, to the Elector then on his road to Augſburg; 
and ſerved as a baſis for a more orderly and elaborate 
compoſition, to be exhibited at the approaching 
Diet. For the execution of a work 1 ſo great 
moment, the Proteſtant princes employed the 
elegant and accurate pen of Melancthon, the reſult 
of whoſe labours was a treatiſe, admired even by 
many of its enemies for its piety, learning, and 
perſpicuity.— This celebrated performance is well 
known under the title of the CoxrEssiox or 
AUGSBURG; and in the next Volume of this 
Hiſtory of the Church of Chriſt, the Reader wiil 
find a more particular deſcription of its contents, 
together with a brief detail of the proceedings of 
the Diet of Augſburg, and alſo of the conſequences 
of the infamous decree of that afſembly in No- 
vember 1 5 30 &, which furniſhed matter of much 
exultation to the ſupporters of the Papacy, while it 
dejected and even alarmed many of the fincereſt 
friends and protectors of the cauſe of religious truth 
and liberty. 


The Reformation, as we, have ſeen, in ſpite of 
all the efforts of Papal rage and malignity, had not 


| ceaſed to ſpread and proſper throughout various 


diſtricts. The great city of Straſburg, in the 

former part of 1529, could not, by all the remon- 

ſtrances of the Imperial regency, be deterred from 

adopting 

Com. de Luth. XLII. 4. & XLVIII. and Add. See aifop. 1037. 
+ Ibid. LV. 4. 

4 The Confeſſion of Augſburg contains twenty-eight Chapters. 


$ The Proteſtant league at Smalcald was one of thoſe conſe- 
quences. 
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adopting the bold reſolution of aboliſhing the maſs; 


moreover, Count Philip of Hanover, though me- 
naced by a formidable oppoſition, introduced Evan- 
gelical doctrine in the fame year throughout his 
dominions. Many inſtances indeed of the martyr- 
dom of godly men might be added to the ſeveral 
catalogues already given ; but the good Proteſtants 
were accuſtomed to theſe ſufferings, and bore them 
with extraordinary patience and fortitude* ; how- 
erer, as ſoon as they heard of the deplorable iſſue 
of the Diet of Augſburg, they juſtly concluded that 
the Pope and the Emperor had reſolved on their 
entire deſtruction; and they looked on the publi- 
cation of the new edict, which was in effect ſeverer 
than that of Worms, as the ſignal for the com- 
mencement of more violent and barbarous perſe- 
cutions, than any they had experienced before. 


The Diet of Augſburg in 1 530, forms a ſort of A. b. 


era in the hiſtory of the Reformation; but at pre- 
ſent we ſhall ſay no more concerning it, than 
1. That the German princes, the magnanimous 
defenders of the ſacred cauſe, aſſembled at Smal- 
cald towards the end of the year, and there con- 
cluded a ſolemn alliance of mutual defence; and 
2; That ſome of the moſt wiſe and pious of the 
Proteſtant theologians, eſpecially Melancthon, were 
ſo oppreſſed by the proſpect of the calamities which 
threatened the afflicted Church of Chrift, that they 
were almoſt ready to abandon the conteſt, and give 
themſelves up to melancholy and lamentation, 

We will conclude this Volume with an obſerva- 


I 530, 


tion or two on the conduct of Luther, about the 


time of this very critical conjuncture. 
1. Before 


* Sleidan mentions two learned divines, who were burnt at 
Cologne in 1529. And Ab. Scultet reports from a MS. of Bul- 
linger, that at Rothweil, an Imperial city in Suabia, three hundred 
and eighty-five perſons were driven into exile, for deſerting the 
doctrines of the Papacy. 
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* Before the Diet of Augſburg, in the year 1 529, 
+ before the while the tempeſt of perſecution was lowering on 
meeting the faithful, this indefatigable ſervant of God was 
Di employed in publiſhing his leſſer and greater Cate- 
chiſm, which at this day are treatiſes of authority 

in the Lutheran churches. In the preface to each, 

he deplores the ignorance of the people at large, 

and aſſerts, that thoſe who know nothing of Chriſ- 

tian principles, ought not even to be called by their 

name. He expatiates on the utility of catechizing ; 
recommends the frequent uſe of it to maſters of 
families; cites his own example of attending to the 

firſt catechetical truths for the purpoſe of edifica- 

tion, notwithſtanding the proficiency which, in a 

courſe of years, he might be ſuppoſed to have made; 

and obſerves, that daily reading and meditation, 
among many other advantages, has this, — that a 

new light and unction from the Holy Spirit is 

hence, from time to time, afforded to the humble 

ſoul. With ſuch godly ſimplicity was Luther 
converſant in the Goſpel- practice; and ſo totally 

diſtinct was the ſpiritual underſtanding and improve- 

ment, which he deſired to encourage in the Church, 

from the mere theory of frigid theological diſquiſition. 

Perhaps no hiſtory ſince the days of the Apoſtles, 

affords a more remarkable inſtance of the hunulity 

and condeſcenſion of a primary theologian, in ſtoop- 

ing to the infirmities of the weak, and lowering 

himſelf to the moſt uncultivated minds, than is ex- 

hibited by the publication of theſe two Catechiſms. 
Eulogium In the ſame year, Luther accompanied Melanc- 
lancthon. thon's Commentary on the Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, 
with a memorable eulogium on the author; in 

which he frankly declared, that he preferred the 

works of Melancthon to his own, and was more 
defirous that they ſhould be read than any thing 

which he himſelf had compoſed. * 1,” fays he, 

am 
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« am born to be a rough controverſialiſt; I clear 
the ground, pull up weeds, fill up ditches, and 
ſmooth the roads. But to build, to plant, to ſow, 
to water, to adorn the country, belongs, by the 
grace of God, to Melancthon.“ 

It was a ſingular felicity of the infant Church of 
Saxony, that its two great luminaries, exceedingly 
diverſe as they were in temper and in gifts, ſhould 
have been conſtantly united in the bonds of a ſtrict 
affection, which never ſeems to have admitted the 
leaſt degree of envy or jealouſy. Such is the light 
in which theſe two worthies are tranſmitted to 
poſterity; — an inconteſtible pair of disintereſted 
friends, whoſe ſole object of contention was to excel 
each other in proofs of mutual regard 


2. It was in the low and deſponding ſtate of the Luther's 
Proteſtant party,. — for example, after ſuch a lamen- anduct 
table defeat as they had ſuffered at the Diet of Diet. 


Augſburg, that the ſpirit and character of Luther 
was calculated to ſhine forth with peculiar luſtre, 
and in its true and genuine colours. By his un- 
wearied vigilance in ſuperintending the reformed 
Churches, and by his inceſſant attacks on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical corruptions and abuſes, he had ſhown, to 
demonſtration, that great and continued ſucceſſes 
had in no degree diſpoſed him to be remiſs ; and 
he now ſtood forward to prove, that notwithſtand- 
ing the late untoward events and the magnitude 
cf the impending danger, he was neither depreſſed 
by a reverſe of circumſtances, nor intimidated by 
the menaces of an arm of fleſh, nor worn out by 
the length and obſtinacy of the contention. In 
effect, this champion of Evangelical truth always 
looked on the conflict in which he was engaged, 
as the proper concern of Almighty God, and on 
himſelf as a mere inſtrument in the righteous cauſe. 
His mind, deeply impreſſed with this conviction, 
remained ſerene and cheerful, and as vigorous as 

ever, 
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ever, for new attacks on Antichriſt, and for new 
combats with his unbluſhing advocates. He ex- 
horted the princes never to abandon the great 
truths they had undertaken to ſupport ; and at the 
ſame time he comforted his dejected friends, and 
employed much time in private prayer. At no 
pn of his life was the weight and influence of 

artin Luther more | conſpicuous than in 1 530, 
when the religious differences ſeemed tending to 
an awful criſis. His fortitude was invincible ; 
his zeal courageous and disintereſted ; and happily 
they were both tempered by an extraordinary degree 
of rational and fervent piety &. 


One of Melancthon's correſpondents deſcribes Luther thus: 
« I cannot enough admire the extraordinary cheerfulneſs, con- 
ſtancy, faith and hope of this man, in theſe trying and vexatious 
times. He conſtantly feeds theſe good affections by a very diligent 
ſtudy of the Word of God. Then, not a day paſſes in which he 
does not employin prayer at leaſt three of his very beſt hours. Once 
I happened to hear him at prayer. Gracious God ! What ſpirit 
and what faith there is in his expreflions! He petitions God with 
as much reverence as if he was actually in the Divine Preſence; 
and 2 with as firm a hope and confidence, as he would addreſs 
a father or a friend. I know,” ſaid he, thou art our Father and 
our God: therefore I am ſure thou wilt _ to nought the 
perſecutors of thy children. For ſhouldeſt thou fail to do this, thine 
own cauſe, being connected with ours, would be endangered. 
It is entirely thine own. concern: We, by thy Providence, have 
been compelled totake a part. Thou therefore wilt be our defence!” 

« While I was liſtening to Luther praying in this manner at 
a diſtance, my ſoul ſeemed on fire within me, to hear the man 
addreſs God ſo like a friend, and yet with ſo much gravity and 
reverence; and alſo to hear him in the courſe of his prayer 
infiſting on the promiſes contained in the Pſalms, as if he was 
ſure his petitions would be granted. Cceleſt. I. 275. Com. de 
Luth. LXIX. 3. - 

The Papal hiſtorian, Maimbourg, is ſo well convinced of 
Luther's great influence about the year 1530, that he breaks out 
in a rage in the following manner, I will ſpeak freely what 
I think, Charles V. was to blame that he did not order Luther 
to be ſeized, when he talked fo audaciouſly before him at Worms. 
However, he may be excuſed on account of the sar convucrt he 
had ted him. But at Augſburg he ought to have compelled 
the elector of Saxony to give him up to juſtice, and no longer to 
protect a rebel, who was then proſcribed by an Imperial edict, 
and vr continued writing inſolent tracts 7 the Emperor 
himſelf. _—It was this negle& on the part of Charles which de- 
feated all his endeavours to produce an agreement between the 
parties,” Maimb. p. 180. 3 
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ALEANDER. Page 470. 


ECKENDORF informs us, that Jerome 
Aleander had formerly been ſecretary to the 
infamous Cæſar Borgia; and he calls him a ſervant 
worthy of ſuch a maſter. He was made arch- 
xnhop of Brindiſi by Clement VII. and a cardinal 
y Paul III. Luther alſo gives him a very bad 
character. He repreſents him as covetous, proud, 
and paſſionate, and as one who did not believe in 
the immortality of the ſoul, and wallowed in the 
moſt infamous voluptuouſneſs. He owns, how- 
ever, that he was well ſkilled in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. Eraſmus often ſpeaks of him, and 
generally to his diſadvantage; e. g. Aleander is 
a man, to ſay no worſe of him, not ſuperſtitiouſly 
addicted to truth #,” He ated a conſpicuous 
part at the Diet of Worms. P. 510. 


——_— ES 


LUTHER's WRITINGS. Page 508. 


1. About the beginning of the year 1520, he 

wrote an excellent conſolatory tract for the parti- 

| cular uſe of the Ele&or Frederic, who had lately 
had a ſevere illneſs t. Eraſmus himſelf ſent it to the 
biſhop of Baſle, in 1523, and commends it in theſe 
terms : 


? Ep. Eraſm. p. 1095. non ſuperſtitioſe verax.” 
+ P. 406. and the Note. 
Vol. IV. 4E 
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terms: © Luther's little book is exceedingly ap- 
proved, even by thoſe who have the greateſt 
averſion to his doctrine; for he wrote this piece 
before matters were come to theſe extremities &.“ 
It is indeed an excellent performance, and deſerves 
to be wholly tranſcribed. It conſiſts of fourteen 
chapters, ſeven of which contain an account of the 
afflictions to which the Chriſtian is expoſed ; and 
the other ſeven point out the effectual remedies 
and comforts which he ſhould uſe f. | 
2. He publiſhed a Commentary on the twenty- 
two firſt Pſalms ; alſo on ſome parts of the Evan- 
geliſts, and particularly on the Lord's Prayer . 
Among his numerous Sermons, I obſerve one on 
Matrimony, which proves that at that time, namely 
1519, he conſidered Marriage as a SACRAMENTS. 
3. He wrote many controverſial treatiſes. 


BUCER ON LUTHER'S COMMENTARY ON 
GALATIANS. Page 508. 


He writes thus to Spalatinus. Luther, by the 
Divine lucubrations which he has publiſhed, ſtands 
ſo high in my opinion, that I look up to him as 
an angelic guide in the interpretation of difficult 
paſſages of Scripture. How then, think you, did 
I rejoice when one of our brethren brought me his 
Commentary on the Galatians? After a very ſliglit 
peruſal of it, I was almoſt ready to dance for joy.” 
—So far the learned Proteſtant Bucer]. 


PONTANUS AND GLAPIO. Page 510. 


The following converſation was at the time kept 
an entire ſecret, even from Spalatinus himſelf. It 
was in ſubſtance thus. GrArio. 


Eraſ. p. 775. + Op. Jen. I. 395. b. t Witt. VII. 99. 
$ Jen. I, 2906. Seck. 138. d. | 
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PONTANUS AND GLAPIO. (3) 


| Grario, I was delighted with the firſt pub- 
lications of Luther, I ſaid, What rich fruit the 
Church may expect, if we judge from the buds and 
ſhoots which Luther has already thrown out. But 
when his book on the Babyloniſh Captivity came 
out, I was vexed as if any one had flogged me from 
head to foot. Indeed I do not believe Luther 
will own it to be his: it is neither in the ſtyle, 
nor has it the poliſh of his writings. If it be really 
his, he muſt have written it when provoked by the 
Pope's bull. However, the caſe is not without 
remedy. I with I might be allowed to talk 
with the Elector. 

PonNTANUS. © My maſter is too much engaged; 
I pray, open your mind to me.” 
Then, with a moſt ſanctimonious countenance, 
Glapio ſaid, | 

GLA. I proteſt, it was the Emperor's moſt 
ardent wiſh, before the publication of the Baby- 
loniſh Captivity, that ſuch a man ſhould be 
reconciled to the Church. Therefore, if Luther 
will but own, that in this tract ſome improper 
expreſſions have eſcaped. him through paſſion, and 
that he meant nothing againſt the Church, he will 
have all learned men in all nations on his fide. 
His attempts to reform abuſes have great merit in 
them; but in the Babyloniſh Captivity he tries to 
roll a ſtone beyond his ſtrength. His intentions 
are the beſt poſſible, but he does not conſider the 
times and circumſtances, and eſpecially the princes. 
I with the Elector would depute truſty perſons to 
ſettle the buſineſs in a private way. 

Pont. *©* My maſter never undertook to defend 
Luther; nor has Luther deſired him to do ſo. 
But what do you ſuppoſe would ſettle the buſineſs? 
| GLA. * It Luther does not chooſe to recall this 
book as being written in a paſſion, let him fay at 
once it is not his—for it really is not in his ſtyle. 

4% 2 
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Pox r. Well, but ſtill there would be the 
Pope's bull in force againſt him; and the bull con- 
demns his works before this was publiſhed.. 

GLA. That may be got over. The bull was 
iſſued upon a ſuppoſed contumacy, when he really 
had not been heard ; and therefore the Pope, in the 
plenitude of his power, can reſtore Luther ; and 
the reſt may be ſettled by impartial qudges : for he 
OVGHT to be heard, and heard by learned GER- 
MANS. I would not have him leave the prince, 
who protects him. My advice is ſound; and there 
is nothing I more wiſh for, than a reform of the 
Church. Luther, however, I muſt ſay, lays too 
much ſtreſs on Scriptural arguments. The Scrip- 
ture is like ſoft wax. One may prove any thin 
by it: for example, Pluck out your eye, and 
it from you.” —Can vour maſter Cad any better 
plan than this of mine? Mine, I hope, will pleaſe 
the Emperor: for yeſterday I ſaid to his Majeſty, 
God will flagellate the Emperor and all the princes, 
if the Spouſe of Chriſt is not freed from the loads 
which oppreſs her. Moreover I added, This 
Martin is ſent by God as a ſcourge, on account of 
our fins *.“ 

This abſtract of a moſt curious and authentic 
piece of ſecret hiſtory, proves how the cunning 
popiſh agents tried to draw Luther into one con- 
ceſſion after another. No wonder, this artful 
confeſſor of Charles V. is much commended by 
Pallavicini, I. XXIV. 4. 


* Seck. 143. Add. II. f. 
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JUSTUS JONAS, — BUCER, (5) 


JUSTUS JONAS. Page 529. 


He was a doctor of divinity, and a canon of 
the collegiate church of Wittemberg. He was 
made preſident or principal by the Elector in 1521. 
The profeſſion of the canon law belonged to this 
preſidency, but Jonas choſe to employ his time in 
ſtudying the Scriptures, He read lectures in divinity 
to the Rudents every day ; and gave up a portion 
of his ſalary to a lecturer in the canon law. He 
refuſed to accept the preſidency on any other terms. 
He was one of the moſt intimate friends both of 
Luther and Melancthon *. 


BUCER. Page 531. 


A very learned and able Proteſtant divine, born 
at Sheleſtadt in Alſace. He was uncommonly 
well qualified for buſineſs, and was concerned in 
many of the eccleſiaſtical negotiations reſpecting the 
Reformation. He came to ſee Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, ſpent ſome days with him, embraced his 
opinions, and in a ſhort time profeſſed them openly. 
Afterwards he preached the Proteſtant doctrines at 
Straſburg. He was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to reconcile the Lutherans and Zuinglians ; and his 
great deſire to effect a laſting peace between the par- 
ties ſeems to have led him to uſe general, and per- 
haps ambiguous, expreſſions in his writings, If I 
am not miſtaken, he thought Luther's notion of the 
Sacrament too ſtrong, and that of Zuingle's too 

weak. 


* Seck. Sup. Ind. XLI. Melch. Adam. + Melch. Ad. 
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weak. Juſtus Jonas is much too hard upon him, 
when he deſcribes Zuingle as ſomething ruſtic, and 
a little arrogant, Ecolampadius and Hedio as very 
mild and good-natured,' but Bucer As cunning 
AS A FOX ®, Jonas, however, was at that time 
heated with the diſputes at Marpurg +. The repu- 
tation of Bucer for learning, wiſdom, and integrity, 
was ſo great, that he was invited into England by 
archbiſhop Cranmer in 1549, and appointed lec- 
turer in divinity in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
with triple the uſual ſtipend. His lectures were 
ſolid and full of erudition ; he continued to read 
them till the year 1551 ; when, at the age of ſixty- 
one, he died of the ſtone and ſeveral other pain- 
ful diſorders. He was buried with the greateſt 
reſpect in St. Mary's church; and the Vice- 
chancellor ordered the members of all the colleges 
to attend his funeral :. 


FREDERIC MYCONTUS or LiIicurEN TEL D 
In F RANCONIA. Page 592. 


At the age of fixteen he entered the monaſtery 
of Annaberg ; and, by popiſh auſterities and hard 
ſtudy for the ſpace of ſeven years, was much re- 
duced in bodily ſtrength. About this time, Tetzel, 
the impudent vender of indulgences, came into 
Germany, and Myconius requeſted he might have 
one of them gratis, on the ſcore of his poverty, and 
agreeably to the Pope's letters. Tetzel refuſed ; 
Myconius preſſed the point with great ſpirit, — 

cou 


„ Seck. II. p. 140. + Page 1118. 
: Melch, Ad. and Bayle's Dict. 
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MYCONIUS. — LEO x. (7) 


could not make the leaſt impreſſion on the infamous 
and hardened popiſh agent. 

Myconius went into holy orders in the year 1516, 
preached at Weimar, was confirmed in the truth 
by Luther's writings, and ever after oppoſed the 
corruptions of popery. He exerted himſelf in pre- 
ſerving tranquillity at the time of the tumults of 
the ruſtics*; and afterwards diſplayed ſo much 
integrity, learning, and talents for buſineſs, that 
when Henry VIII. aboliſhed the papal authority, 
he was ſent into England to confer with the lead- 
ing Proteſtants on eccleſiaſtical ſubjects. In 1541 
he was brought, by a conſumption, to the very 
edge of the grave; in which ſtate Luther wrote to 
him ſo warm and affectionate a letter, and prayed 
for his life ſo vehemently, that Myconius himſelf 
attributed his recovery, and the lengthening of his 
life for fix years, to the friendſhip and the ſuppli- 
cations of Luther. He faid, there was ſome- 
thing ſo refreſhing to him in Luther's letter, that 
he ſeemed, as it were, plainly to hear Chriſt call 
out, Lazarus, come forth f.“ 


— 


LEO X. Page 600. 


Perſons of an elegant taſte, and of looſe morals, 
who are ſceptics in religion, and lovers of learning, 
will always be moſt diſpoſed to treat this character 
with tenderneſs. However, all attempts to prove 
Leo a religious man are ſure to fail : his religion 
conſiſted ſolely in promoting the opulence and 
grandeur of the Roman See. It may be allowed 
that he protected learned men, but his — 

able 


Page 785. 1 Melch. Ad. 
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able indolence, and his habits of luxury and plea- 
ſure, forbid us to believe that he himſelf could 
poſſibly have been learned. 

Whatever might be his {kill in judging of men's 
proficiency in the fine arts, there is no doubt that 
he encouraged them ; and, as his ſituation muſt 
have expoſed him to much adulation, he may 
poſſibly have been made to fancy that he had taſte 
and knowledge in many ſubjects, when in reality 
he had not much either of the one or of the other. 


— 


BUGENHAGIUS. Page 620. 


He was a celebrated ſchoolmaſter at Treptow in 
Pomerania, and hence he is often called Pomeran's. 

When Luther's treatiſe on the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity came out in 1521, and he had read only a 
few pages of it, he ſaid, © The author of this book 
is the moſt peſtilent heretic that ever infeſted the 
Church of Chriſt.” . After a few days' cloſe 
attention to the work, he ingenuouſly recanted his 
opinion, in the following ſtrong terms: © The 
whole world is blind, and this man alone ſees the 
truth.“ 

During many years he had been much given to 
prayer and the ſtudy of the Scriptures. At the 
age of thirty-ſix he came to Wittemberg, was 
choſen parochial miniſter of the great church, and 
with much piety and uſefulneſs diſcharged the 
duties of his ſtation for thirty-ſix years. He always 
oppoſed the violent and ſeditious practices of 
Carolſtadt; and lived on the moſt friendly terms 
with Luther and Melancthon *. 

At firſt he thought Luther had been too violent 


In 
* Melch, Ad. 


GABRIEL, (9) 


in his anſwer to Henry VIII.“; but he changed 
his opinion, and declared that the author had uſed 
the Engliſh monarch with too much lenity. Iam 
convinced,” ſays he, the Holy Ghoſt is with 


Luther ; he is a man of an honeſt, holy, firm, and 
invincible ſpirit f.“ | 


— — 


GABRIEL. Page 633. 


A zealous preacher of the Goſpel, who had 
joined in ſome of the tumults raiſed by Carolſtadt; 
but on his repentance, and promiſes to abſtain from 
innovations, was recommended by Luther to be 
the miniſter of Altenburg. The popiſh clergy 
there would not bear the man, and the timid 
Elector did not dare to ſupport him. I know 
the prince's reaſon,” ſaid Luther; © we are yet in 
the fleſh, and are frightened where there is nothing 
to fear. Let the prince and his courtiers ſee to it— 
1 ſhall not oppoſe the Holy Spirit. My judg- 
ment 1s clear, that Gabriel ought not to be 


removed. And I am alſo equally clear againſt 


ſupporting him by force .“ 

To Gabriel himſelf, Luther wrote thus: „1 
cannot ſay your letter pleaſed me. There was in it 
a degree of ſpiritual preſumption. Do not boaſt 
of your readineſs to do and to ſuffer for the Goſpel. 
Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt 
he fall. You have not yet had to contend with 
death. It is eaſier to talk than to do. How many 
fall away! How few ſtand! Walk in fear; diſtruſt 
yourſelf : leave all to Chriſt. Preach faith and 
charity.” The people are all prone to truſt in 
externals. Do you lead them to prove by their 
fruits that they are branches of ouR vinx S. 


EMSER. 
P. 397. f Selnec. in S. I. 189. f Ep. II. 8. II. Ep. 62. 
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EMSER. Page 657. 


Jerome Emſer was one of the moſt early and 
bitter adverſaries of Luther. He invited him to 
meet ſeveral perſons at ſupper. Luther at firſt 
ſuppoſed himſelf to be among friends, but ſoon 
found there was an infidious plan laid to draw 
him to ſpeak freely againſt the notions of Thomas 
Aquinas. This happened at Dreſden, in January 
1518, and afforded a handle for calumniators 
at the court of Duke George. Emſer was one 
of the counſellors of this prince, and a profeffor 
of the canon laws at Leipſic. He paid little 
regard to truth; but never ceaſed ſnarling at 
Luther. His books are now food for moths in 
the libraries of ſome papiſts *. 


— > — 


SICKINGEN axv CRONEBERG. P. 671. 


Francis Sickingen, a powerful knight on the 
banks of the Rhine, who offered protection to 
Luther in the year 1520 . He is one of thoſe 
alluded to in p. 446. 

It is not ſo clear that he was a humble Chriſtian, 
as it is, that he had a high military ſpirit, and that, 
in defence of certain rights which he ſuppoſed to be 
violated, he attacked the archbiſhop of Treves 
with a large body of cavalry and infantry. In 
the end, his own caſtle was ſtormed, and himſelf 
mortally wounded 1. | 

Hartmuth of Crone was the ſon-in-law 
of Sickingen ; and though involved in the military 
proceedings of his father-in-law, he appears to have 
been truly pious. In 1522 he wrote to the Pope 

Adrian 


„Com. de Luth. CXXVIT. + Ibid. LXXI. : Ibid. CL. 
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Adrian in defence of the Reformation ; and alſo 
exhorted the Imperial regency to promote the 
good cauſe, He would willingly, he ſaid, be 
cut to pieces, provided the reception of the Goſpel 
might be the conſequence of his death *. 

The violent meaſures of Sickingen afforded the 
papal party an occaſion of calumniating the re- 
ormers as turbulent and ſeditious; but the points 
in diſpute had nothing to do with religion. Crone- 
berg, from his connexion with Sickingen, ſuffered 
grievouſly in his temporal concerns, but remained 


firm in the faith. Luther wrote to him an ad- 


mirable conſolatory letter f. 
Beauſobre has confounded this part of the hiſtory, 
by miſtaking Croneberg for Sickingen . 


—— 


 ADRIAN'S BRIEVE IN 1522, To THE 


ELRCTOR OF Saxony. Page 688. 


e Beloved in Chriſt.— We have borne enough, 
and more than enough. Our predeceſſor ad- 
moniſhed you to have nothing more to do with that 
miſchievous Luther, and we hoped you would 
have repented. | ot 

« Qur pity and paternal love for you and your 
ſubjects, induce us to exhort you once more to 
repent, before you become reprobate ſilver, and 
the Lord reject you 8. 

„And what ſhall we ſay Who hath bewitched 
you? You did run well. Lift up your eyes, be- 
loved Son, and ſee how you are fallen. 

« Is it not enough, that the Chriſtian ſtates 1 

ave 


* Com. de Luth. CL, CXLVII. 6. CXXXII. 5, Seck. 
Ad. II. 225. 


Ep. II. 100, 16. f Ibid. II. 270. Jer. vi. zo. 
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have bloody conteſts with one another, but you 

alſo muſt nouriſh a ſerpent in your boſom, who 
with the poiſon of his tongue, a poiſon worſe than 
that of hell, has deſtroyed ſo many myriads of 
ſouls ? _ 

ce All this deſertion from the Church, and all this 
reviling of her ſacred uſages, is owing to you. 
It is owing to you that men die in their fins, 
and are hurried away, unreconciled by penitence, 
to the terrible tribunal of God. Such are your 
merits: — I ought rather to ſay, What puniſhment 
do you not deſerve ?— 

But the ſerpent deceived you. —You are duly 
rewarded for nouriſhing the ſerpent, and for be- 
lieving him, | 

But he produces Scripture—W hat heretic has 
not done the ſame ?. What diabolical blindneſs 
muſt it be to believe a drunkard and a glutton, 
rather than the whole world, and ſo many ſpiritual 
fathers! He tells the people, that no man, by 
faſtings, prayers, lamentations, can ſatisfy an ang 
God, or redeem his fins ;—and that even the Ho 
in the Sacrament is not an offering for fin. 

« Be it that you look on him as another Eliſha or 
a Daniel : Does not the ſpirit of the man appear? 
Is he not bitter, virulent, arrogant, and abuſive ? 
Does he not revile with infamous and abominable 
names and blaſphemies the ſucceſſor of St. Peter? 
And does not the Lord declare, in the book of 
Deuteronomy *, how he will have his prieſts to 
be honoured ? And does not Chrift ſay to his 
preachers, * He that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me t. 

« Beloved in Chriſt, we had hoped that you would 
not have been among the laſt to return to the 
boſom of your mother; but we have been diſ- 
appointed. You have hardened your face beyond 

| the 
Deut. xvii. ＋ Luke x. 16. 


ADRIAN'S BRIEVE. ' we 


the hardneſs of a rock. Luther lurks under your 
protection, and his poiſon is ſpreading far and wide. 
We intreat you therefore, beloved Son, through 
the bowels of our Redeemer, that, before God's 
anger ſhall conſume you without remedy, you 
would pity and help the Church of Chriſt, op- 
preſſed as it now is on all fides, and chiefly by 
your fault; that you would Pity alſo your country, 
yourſelf, and your deluded Saxons. If you repent 
not, Divine vengeance 1s at hand, both in this 
world, and the world to come. Did you never 
read in the Scriptures of the terrible puniſhment 
inflicted on ſchiſmatics? Do you know nothing 
of the caſe of Dathan, Abiram, and Korah : or of 
king Saul and Uzziah? 

« We therefore command and intreat you, be- 
loved Son, to ſeparate yourſelf from this Martin 
Luther, and take away this rock of offence. Purge 
out the old leaven which corrupts the whole maſs 
of your faith *. Deign, beloved, to imitate that 
St. Paul in your converſion, whom you have ex- 
ceeded in perſecuting the Church of God. 

If you liſten to our intreaties, as we hope you 
will, we ſhall rejoice with the angels over the 
penitent ſinner ; and with delight ſhall carry back 
8 our ſhoulders the loſt ſheep of the Lord's ſheep- 
old. 

But if you ſhall ſay, We will not walk in the 
good old paths, We will not hearken; the Lord's 
anſwer is, I will bring evil upon this people f. 
And ſo we denounce againſt you, on the authority 
of God and the Lord Chriſt, whoſe Vicar we are, 
that your impenitence ſhall not paſs unpuniſhed 
in this world; and that in the next world the 
burning of eternal fire awaits you. Adrian the 
Pope, and the very religious Emperor Charles, 

| my 
1 Cor. v. 7. + Jerem. vi. 16—19. 
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my dear pupil and fon in Chriſt, are both alive: 

ou have contemptuouſly violated his edict againſt 
Luther's perfidy ; and we, the Pope and Emperor, 
will not allow the Saxon children of our prede- 
ceflors to periſh through the contagion of hereſies 
and ſchiſms, thus protected by a ſchiſmatical and 
heretical prince. Repent, or expect to feel both 
the Apoſtolic and Imperial ſword of vengeance *. 


OLAUS PETRI. Page 718. 


Lavrentius and Olaus Petri were brothers, who 
had ſtudied in the college of Wittemberg, and 
learnt from Luther's own mouth the principles of 
the Reformation t. 

It is worthy of notice, that after theſe reformers 
had explained to Guſtavus the numerous papal 
abuſes, and had obtained his order for a tranſlation 
of the Bible into the Swediſh language, —in imita- 
tion of what Luther had done I, — this excellent 
monarch was ſo candid and equitable, as to direct 
the archbiſhop of Upſal, who was of the popifh 
faction, to prepare another verſion of the Bible, 
that there might be no room to ſay the truth was 
obſtructed 8. * 

The ſubſtance of Olaus's chapter on Juſtification 
is this: | 

et is impoſſible that man, being born in fin, 
ſhould fulfil the law of God. 

The firſt uſe of the law is, that man may know 
he is a finner. The law is his ſchoolmaſter: it 
teaches him that he 1s under condemnation, and 
- #* Labb, Con. XIV. 403. + Baaz. II. p. 150. 
+ Baaz, 151. & 163. $ Ibid. 20g. 
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he becomes ardent in his ſearch after the righteouſ- 
neſs of Chriſt, Then he obtains by faith from the 
merit of Chriſt, what he never could have merited 
by any works of his own. The ſinner is not juſti- 
fied on account of what Hz Dots in the way of 
belief, but becauſe he applies, in the way of ac- 
ceptance, the righteouſneſs of Chriſt to himſelf. 

Good works follow juſtification. They are not 
perfect; but they are accepted. When a believer 
is inclined to think any thing of his works, he will 
do better to give the glory to God “.“ 


HESSE. Page 723. 


The ſenate of Nuremberg, in reply to Adrian's 
cenſures, commended their miniſter, J. Heſſe, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. In him they had found a diſ- 
intereſted paſtor, who fed his flock in their life-time 
with the incorruptible nouriſhment of the Divine 
word; and who buried thoſe that died in the Lord, 
as a pious clergyman ought to do, and not as his 
predeceſſors had done. For they aimed at nothing 
but gain; and in fact were more greedy in extracting 
money from the dead, than from the living'; and all 
under the pretence of procuring pardon for fins T.“ 

Luther preſerved an affectionate and uninter- 
rupted correſpondence with Heſſe. In 1522, he 
tells him to fir up the people to the. practice of 
faith and charity ; for that at Wittemberg, they were 
in a fury to take the Sacrament in both kinds; while 
at the ſame time they neglected faith and charity, 


which are the two conſtituent parts of the Chriſtian 
character. a | 


| In 
* Baaz. XX. p. 250. + Com. de Luth. CLI. 3. 
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In 1524, he writes thus: © May the Lord, who 
has you to be a preacher, give you ſtrength ! 
That is my way of comforting you. You are in 
the ſhip with Chriſt, What do you expect? Fine 
weather? Nay—rather winds and waves and tem- 
peſts, even ſo that the veſſel may begin to fink. 
Call on Chriſt for help, for he ſometimes ſleeps; 
and then you will have a calm *.“ 


—— — 


DRACO. Page 725. 


John Draco took his degree of A.M. at the 
univerſity of Erfurt, A was introduced to 
thoſe learned reformers, Heſſe and Camerarius. 
He became doctor of divinity at Wittemberg. 

He publiſhed, in 1523, an account of the cruel 
treatment he had met with at Miltenburg ; addreſſed 
it to cardinal Albert, and intreated him to deliver 
from priſon his own deacon and ſome others that 
were alſo in confinement. He had taught nothing, 
he ſaid, but what he would confeſs at the day of 


judgment. | | 

Luther's letter to the afflicted people of Mil- 
tenburg is full of wiſdom and conſolation. - He 
applies, verſe by verſe, the 120th Pſalm to their 
caſe ; and obſerves, that they may well allow him to 
ſympathize with them, becauſe they were perſecuted 
under the name of Lucherans ; though, he adds, it 
always grieved him to hear his doctrine called by 
the name of Lutheraniſm, when, in fact, it was the 
Goſpel of God himſelf. —The letter takes up ſeven- 
teen quarto pages +. . 


* Ep. II. p. 240. + II. 185. b. 
| VOES, 
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VOES, ESCH, axp LAMBERT. Page 726. 


The learned writer of their martyrdom tell us, 
that all means were uſed to induce them to recant ; 
and he then proceeds to deſcribe what he kimſelf 
ſaw at Bruſſels. On the day fixed for their execu- 
tion, the, youngeſt of the three was brought firſt 
into the market-place ; and directed to kneel before 
a table, covered like a communion- table. Every 
body fixed their aſtoniſhed eyes upon him; but 
he diſcovered not the leaſt mark of fear or pertur- 
bation of mind. His countenance was placid and 
compoſed, yet mild and modeſt; he ſeemed entirely 


abſorbed in prayers and holy contemplations. 


While they were ſtripping him of his ſacerdotal 
dreſs, he did every thing they ordered him to do 
with perfect readineſs; and when they had thus 
made him a layman, he retired. Then the two 
others were produced ; and they went through the 
ſame ceremonies with a cheertul firmneſs, as far as 
one may judge from the countenance. Soon after, 
one of theſe, together with the youngeſt firſt men- 
tioned, came forward; and the two were led to the 
fire. At this moment, ſays the writer, —if they 
had not been | heretics, —one would have owned, 
that they gave many moſt decifive proofs of a ſound 
underſtanding and pious diſpoſition, and of the 


joy which they experienced on the proſpect of being 


freed from the body and joined to Chriſt. The 
fire was flow in kindling, and the martyrs ſtood 
almoſt naked; but ſhowed not the leaſt appearance 
of languor during this vexatious delay. You will 
aſk, How did they behave when the flames brake 
out ? Their conſtancy and alacrity certainly in- 
creaſed ; and there appeared a cheerfulneſs, not to 
be deſcribed; infomuch, that many perſons thought 

Vor. IV. * 8 they 
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they ſaw them ſmile in the fire. They ſang 
Te Deum in alternate verſes, till at length the 
flame put an end to the ſcene. The third was not 
produced. It is ſuſpected that he was put to 
death privately. | 

Theſe men were condemned upon fixty-two 
articles, which need not be repeated, as they were, 
in the main, expreſſive of Luther's doctrine. One 
of them was, They had obtained more light into 
the Scriptures from Luther's writings, than from 
thoſe of other doctors *.. 

— — 


OSIANDER., Page 757. 


Andreas Oſiander began to preach: at Nurem- 
berg in Feb. 1 52 2 f, in the character of a reformer; 
and he 1s generally numbered among the worthies, 
who contributed to the deliverance of the Church 
of Chriſt from the chains of popery.—He was 
a ſtudious and an acute divine; but diſpoſed to 
adopt novel and myſtical opinions, and much diſ- 
liked on account of .his pride and arrogance. He 
ſhamefully treated the excellent Melancthon in his 
old age, who bore his inſolence with a truly Chriſ- 
tian ſpirit. Ofiander, in 1552, died ſuddenly in 
Pruſſia, at a time when he was raifing great dil- 
turbances among the Lutheran churches }. 


| HENRY or ZUTPHEN. Page 799. 


The popiſh clergy were ſo provoked at the 
effect of Henry's preaching at Bremen, that they 
intreated the ſenate to 5 the heretic from their 
| : city. 
* Ep. II. 142. Com. de Luth. CXXXIX. z. 
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HENRY OF ZUTPHEN. (19) 
city. Not - ſucceeding in this way, they com- 


plained to the biſhop ; upon which Henry drew | 


up the articles of his belief, ſent the formulary to 
his Ordinary, and declared himſelf ready to recant 
any thing which could be proved by Scripture to 
be heretical. Inſtead of receiving an anſwer, he 
ſoon after found the bull of Leo X. and the 
Emperor's edict at Worms affixed to the doors 
of the church : A procedure, the meaning 
of which could not be miſtaken ! 

About two years after this (in 1524), Henry 
was invited to preach the Goſpel at Meldorf in 
Ditmarſia. The people of Bremen intreated him 
not to leave them ; but Henry thought it his duty 
to obey the call. He ſaid, They had had the 
Goſpel two years at Bremen ; whereas the Dit- 
marſians were in the midſt of wolves, and without 


a ſhepherd. He could not therefore reſiſt their 


rayers. 
: Henry was joyfully received at Meldorf. Imme- 
diately however, even before he began to preach, 
the fury of Satan and of his agents broke out. 
What is to be done, faid the Prior of the monaſtery 
to his clergy ?- We ſhall loſe all our authority. 
We muſt go to work in a different way from that 
which our friends purſued at Bremen. To be 
ſhort, he formed a conſpiracy of forty-eight of the 
principal inhabitants of a neighbouring town; who 


— 


concurred in the atrocious deſign of murdering 


Henry, whom tHe Prior called © The ſeditious 
monk from Bremen.” He perſuaded them they 
would thereby effectually gain the favour of the 
biſhop. ; 

The firſt meaſure of this wretched combination 
was to ſign an inſtrument, in which they threatened 
to fine the pariſh of Meldorf 1000 florins, if 
they ſhould ſuffer Henry to preach. But the 

47 2 Meldorfians 
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Meldorfians treated the inſolent menace with con- 


- tempt; and in the mean time Henry perſiſted in 


, 


preaching the leading doctrines of the Goſpel, and 
the people received the truth with wonder, joy, 
and thankfulneſs. | | 

ls the mean time the Prior grew impatient for 
the death of Henry. He called together his 
dignified brethren, and applied alſo for aſſiſtance 
to the Franciſcan monks, who were peculiarly well 
qualified for the wicked ſervice in which they were 
to be employed. The party inſtantly agreed to 
lodge complaints before the magiſtrates concerning 
the doctrines of Henry; and to declare, that if ſuch 


a heretic was not put to death, the worſhip of the 


Virgin Mary and of the Saints would ſoon be at an 


end, and the two monaſteries would be pulled down. 


This was THEIR SCRIPTURAL way of convicting a 
heretic ! One of the magiſtrates obſerved, that the 
preacher and his adherents had already been threat- 
ened in a written document; but that, if it was 
thought expedient, the admonition might be re- 
peated. No, no, replied the Prior; we muſt not 
proceed ſo in this buſineſs : if you admoniſh the 
heretic in writing, he will anſwer you; and you will 
not get the better of him. Nay, there is danger 
left you yourſelves ſhould be ſeized with the here- 
tical contagion. Upon which they all agreed, that 
Heory ſhould be taken by force, and burnt in the 
night-time, before the univerſity ſhould know 
any thing of the affair, or the martyr be brought to 
trial, | | 

To carry this plan into execution, the principal 
actors contrived to collect together in the evening. 
after it was dark, above five hundred ruſtics from 
the villages, whoſe minds, at firſt averſe from ſo 
ſcandalous a tranſaction, they. ſtirred up to the per- 


petration of it, partly by threats and partly by the 


ſtimulus 


HENRY OP ZUTPHEN, (21) 


ſtimulus of ſeveral hogsheads of Hamburg ale. 
The clergy led the way with lighted torches. Then 
an armed body of men came to Meldorf about 
midnight, and made their firſt attack upon a 
pariſhioner who was Henry's principal ſupporter. 
They hauled him by the hair of his head, and 
rolled him naked in the dirt. After this, they 
ſeized Henry himſelf, and dragged him, till, from 
fatigue and from his feet being cut with ſharp 
pieces of ice, he could no longer walk, 

One of the managers of this ſcene of barbarity 
aſked the martyr, Whether he would rather chooſe 
to receive his due there at Meldorf, or be ſent to 
the biſhop of Bremen, If,“ ſaid Henry, I have 
preached falſe doctrine, or committed any crime, 
they have me now in their power.“ *« He would 
rather die here,“ cried the manager; and then the 
multitude, who were heated with ſtrong liquor, 
ſhouted aloud, Burn him ! burn him! And thus 
this good man was condemned to the flames, with- 
out any previous hearing. 

When brought to the pile of wood, Henry lifted 
up his hands to heaven, and ſaid, Forgive them, 
O Lord, they know not the fin they are commit- 
ting.” A lady of Meldorf was ſo much affected 
with the ſight of this tragedy, that ſhe offered one 
thouſand florins to the mob, on condition that they 
would take Henry to priſon, and remove him to 
an impartial trial, Inſtantly they trampled the 


lady under their feet, fell upon Henry with clubs, 


and beat him without mercy. | 
Almoſt two hours were ſpent before the fire 

could be made to burn, during all which time the 

barbarous - ruſtics continued either to beat the 


martyr, or to thruſt all kinds of inſtruments into 


his back, his ſides, and his arms. At laſt they tied 


his body to a long ladder; and when he was begin- 


ning 
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ning to pray, they forced his neck with a cord fo 


cloſe to one of the ſteps of the ladder, that the 


blood flowed plentifully from his mouth and noſe. 
Their obje& throughout was, to prevent him from 
being heard either to ſpeak or to pray. They now 
endeavoured to place the ladder almoſt upright, 
with Henry thus faſtened to it ; but in their attempt 
to ſupport it by a ſharp pointed pole, they miſſed 
their aim; and the man fell upon the ſharp 


pole, which pierced his body through, and put an 


end to his ſufferings. The barbarians caſt his 


remains into the fire; and one of them ſnatched 


up a club and beat his breaſt with hard blows as 
long as he could perceive him to breathe *. 


— — 


ADRIAN To ERASMUS. Page 847. 


The letter is in ſubſtance as follows : 


“ Beloved Son, | | 
« Do not be uneaſy becauſe calumny has re- 
preſented you as belonging to the Lutheran faction. 
We do not liſten to malignant inſinuations againſt 
learned and men. We intreat you, however, 
out of regard to your own reputation, to take up 
your pen againſt theſe novel herefies. God has 


| beſtowed on you a great genius, and a happy 


turn for writing; and it is your duty to uſe your 
gifts in ſupport of the Church. In that way you 
will beſt filence the reports of your being a Lu- 
theran. Hitherto, by your writings, you have 
adorned every branch of learning; and now, when 
your faculties are ripened and confirmed, you are 
called upon by the whole Chriſtian world to exert. 
ah be yourſelf 


* [1 


* Ep. Il. 252. b. 
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yourſelf againſt the inſidious attacks of heretics. 
Modeſty inclines you to ſuppoſe you are unequal 
to the taſk ; but every one knows the contrary : 
moreover, you have truth on your fide, and God 
will not fail to help you.—Then rouſe, rouſe 
yourſelf in the cauſe of God: Employ your talents 
in his ſervice. Come cheerfully to Rome, as ſoon 
as the winter is over. Here you will have the ad- 
vantage of books and of learned men; and we will 
take care, and ſoon too, that you ſhall not repent 
of your journey, or of the holy cauſe in which you 
engage. Our beloved ſon, Faber, will explain my 
meaning more at length.” —Dec. 1, 1522.* 


Eraſmus, by his anſwer, on Dec. 22, ſhowed that 
he would not be behind the Pope in compliments. 
He ſaid, © The world looked to his Holiaeſs alone 
for the yeſtoration of peace and tranquillity in the 
Church. The danger was imminent ; nevertheleſs, 
if a perſon of no rank might be permitted to ſpeak, 
he himſelf would venture to communicate $E- 
CRETLY ſuch advice as would put an end to all 
the diſſenſions. Then no harm could enſue from 
what he had to propoſe, becauſe the ſecret would 
be in the poſſeſſion of nobody but the Pope and 
himſelf +.” - |. |. 


Adrian's anſwer, in the ſucceeding January 23, 
is full of the ſame ſort of compliments as thoſe in 
his former letter. He adds, moreover, that if ever 
he had entertained any ſuſpicion of the integrity 
of Eraſmus, it was now completely done away, by 
that piety, zeal, and reſpect fof the Roman See, 
which his laſt letter breathed throughout. 

He then intreats Eraſmus to.cqmmunicate his 
SECRET With all poſſible expedition. There was 
| k nothing, 

* Eraf. p. 735. f Ibid. p. 737. 
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nothing,” he ſaid, under the ſun, which he more 
ardently wiſhed for, than the extinction of the pre- 


ſent evils in the Church “.“ 


At length, with much parade, the sECRET AD- 


vick of Eraſmus is diſcloſed to the Pope, in an 


elaborate letter of ſeveral folio pages. After boaſt- 
ing of his own -moderation, and of the proofs he 
had given that he was no Lutheran, he 1ntimates, 
that if he had been of a factious turn of mind, or 
diſpoſed to give way to ſolicitations, he could have 
done irreparable miſchief to the eſtabliſhed hie- 
rarchy ; and he adds, that the requital which he 
had met with was ſuch as tended to alienate the 
mind of any orthodox perſon, and make him a 
heretic. But, ſays he, you will aſk me, To what 
purpoſe are theſe complaints, when I am expecting 
to hear your advice? Part of my advice,” 
Eraſmus anſwers, is implied in what I have al- 
ready ſaid.” And he then diſcloſes the remainder 
of his ſecret, in terms to this effect: 

1. This evil is not to be cured by fire and 
ſword, I do not ſay what the heretics deſerve, but 
what is expedient to be done. 

2. Some conceſſions ought to be made. 

3: The cauſes of the evils ſhould be e. 
an — remedies applied, with an amneſty for 
the paſt. e 
4. The licentiouſneſs of the preſs ſhould be 
reſtrained. . | 
- 5, Hopes ſhould be given that certain griev- 
ances will be redrefſed. Men will breathe freely 


at the ſweet name of liberty. 


6. To ſettle theſe points, there ſhould be called 
together, from different nations, men of, integrity, 
ability, and cool judgment, whoſe opinion 


| Here 
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Here Eraſmus breaks off in the middle of a ſen- 
tence : he probably did ſo on purpoſe, though he 


- pretends to have wanted time. His letter is with- 
out date *. 


The Pope and his Cardinals, no doubt, disliked 


the advice. 1 
* — 


LUTHER'S LETTER To ERASMUS. 
Page 855. 


He begins in the Apoftolical manner: Grace 
and peace to you from the Lord Jeſus. 

& T ſhall not complain of you,” ſays he, © for hav- 
ing behaved yourſelf as a man eſtranged from us, to 
keep fair with the Papiſts, my enemies. Nor was 
I much offended, that in your printed books, to 
gain their favour, or to folten their rage, you have 
cenſured us with too much acrimony. We. ſaw 
that the Lord had not conferred upon you the 
diſcernment, the courage, and the reſolution to join 
with us, and freely and openly. to oppoſe thoſe 
monſters ; and therefore we dared not to exact from 
you that which ſurpaſſes your ſtrength and your 
capacity, We have even borne with your weak- 
neſs, and honoured that portion of the gift of God 
which is in you. | 

The whole world muſt own with gratitude your 

t talents and ſervices in the cauſe of literature, 
through the revival of which, we are enabled to 
read the Sacred Scriptures in their originals. 

I never wiſhed that, forfaking or neglecting your 
own proper talents, you ſhould enter into our camp. 
You might indeed have favoured us not a little by your 

wit 
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wit, and by your eloquence ; but foraſmuch as you 
have not that courage which is requiſite, it is ſafer 
for you to ſerve the Lord in your own way. - Only 
we feared, left -our adverſaries ſhould entice you to 
write againſt us, and that neceſſity ſhould then con- 
ſtrain us to oppoſe you to your face. We have 
withheld ſome perſons amongſt us, who were diſ- 
poſed and prepared to attack you ; and I could have 
wiſhed that the ComPLainT of Hutten had never 
been publiſhed, and ſtill more that your SpoN GA 
in anſwer to it had never come forth; by which 
you may at preſent, if I miſtake not, ſee and feel 
how eaſy it is to ſay fine things about the duties of 
modefty and moderation, and to accuſe Luther of 
wanting them; and how difficult and even im- 
poſſible it is to be really modeſt and moderate, 
without a particular gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Believe me, or believe, me not, Jeſus Chriſt is my 
witneſs, that I am concerned as well as you, that 
the reſentment -and hatred of ſo many eminent 
perſons hath been excited againſt you. - I muſt 
ſuppoſe that this gives you no ſmall uneafineſs ; 
for virtue hike yours, mere human virtue, cannot 
raiſe a man above being affected by ſuch trials. 
To+tell you freely what I think, there are perſons 
who, having this weakneſs alſo about-them, cannot 
bear, as they ought, your acrimony. and your 
* diffimulation, which you want to- paſs off for 
prudence and modeſty. Theſe men have cauſe to 
be. offended ; and yet would not be offended, if 
they poſſeſſed greater magnanimity. Although I 
"alſo am iraſcible, and have been often provoked ſo 
as to uſe an aſperity of ſtyle, yet I never acted thus, 
except againſt hardened and incurable reprobates ; 
nay, ſome offenders even of this ſtamp, it is well 
known, have been treated by me with clemency and 

gentleneſs. Hitherto then, though you have ow 
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voked me, I have reſtrained myſelf ; and I promiſed 
my friends, in letters which you have ſeen, that 
I would continue to do ſo, unleſs you ſhould 


appear openly againſt us. For although you are 


not in our ſentiments, and many pious doctrines 
are condemned by you with irreligion or diſſimu- 
lation, or treated in a ſceptical manner, yet I neither 
can nor will aſcribe a ſtubborn perverſeneſs to you. 
What can I do now? Things are exaſperated on 
both fides ; and I could wiſh, if I might be allowed 
to act the part of a mediator, that they would ceaſe 
to attack you with ſuch animoſity, and ſuffer your 
old age to reſt in peace in the Lord; and thus 
they would conduct themſelves, in my opinion, 
if they either conſidered your weakneſs, or the 
magnitude of the controverted cauſe, which hath 
been long ſince beyond your capacity. They 
would ſhow their moderation towards you ſo much 


the more, fince our affairs are advanced to ſuch. 


a point, that our cauſe is in no peril, although even 
Eraſmus ſhould attack it with all his might; ſo far 


are we from . any of his ſtrokes and ſtrictures. 


On the other hand, my dear Eraſmus, if you duly 
reflect upon your own imbecility, you will abſtain 
from thoſe ſharp and ſpiteful figures of rhetoric; 
and if you cannot or will not defend our ſentiments, 
you will let them alone, and treat of ſubjects which 
ſuit you better. Our friends, even you yourſelf muſt 
own, have ſome reaſon to be out of humour at being 


laſhed by you; becauſe human infirmity thinks of 
the authority and reputation of Eraſmus, and fears 


it: and indeed there is much difference between 
him and the reſt of the Papiſts. He alone is a 
more formidable adverſary than all of them joined 
together, | 

% My prayer is, that the Lord may beſtow on 
you a ſpirit worthy of your great reputation ; _ 


(28) APPENDIX, 


if this be not granted, I intreat you, if you cannot 
help us, to remain at leaſt a ſpectator of our ſevere 
conflict, and not to join our ' adverſaries ; and 
in particular not to write tracts againſt us: on 
which condition I will not publiſh againſt you.” 


MELANCTHON's COMMON PLACES. 
Page 922. 


. The learned author refers his reader to many 
parts of Scripture. ' 
E. g. to Rom. xi. 36. 1 Sam. ii. 2 5. 


Ephel. i. 11. IX, 116. 
Matt. x. 29. x. 26. 
Prov. xvi. 4. 1 Kings xii. 15. 
xx. 24. Rom. ix. 15. 
Jerem. x. 23. Eccleſ. viii. 16, 17. 


Gen. xv. 16. 


Some other things contained in this performance, 
may be referred to with advantage on a future 
occaſion. Vide Von der Hardt. IV. 39. 


— — 
JoHN DE BACK ER. Page 974. 
The charges brought againſt this good man 


were, 
1. That he had ſpoken lightly of papal indulgences. 

2. That he had neglected to celebrate the maſs. 
3. That he had married a wife *. 


On his examination, he boldly maintained, that no 
; | man 
* Scult. 318. : 


JOHN DE BACKER, (29) 


man ought to ſubmit to any other rule of faith 
than what was expreſſed in the Holy Bible; and 


that God allowed a chaſte and honourable mar- 


riage, which however the governors of the Church 


refuſed to tolerate. At the ſame time, he put the 


court in mind how the fornication of the prieſts was 


every day connived at, or forgiven; then repeated, 
and forgiven again and again. 


At his trial, the prefident uſed ſome expreſſions 


too indecent to be mentioned; and in particular, 

„He wiſhed,” he ſaid, the poor man had lived 
with ten harlots, rather than that he ſhould have 
married, and given the court all this trouble. This 
declaration affected the audience with horror. 

The father of Backer addreſſed his ſon thus: 
« Be ſtrong and perſevere; I am content, like 
Abraham, to offer up to God my deareſt child 
that never offended me.“ 

As the martyr paſſed the priſon in his way to 
execution, he ſaid, © Courage, my dear brethren. 
From my example have courage, like brave ſoldiers 
of Chriſt.” The priſoners anſwered him with a 
ſhout of joy, clapping of hands, and finging of Te 
Deum. At the ſtake he cried, © O death, where 
is thy ſting!” His laſt words were, Lord Jeſus 
* them, for they know not what they do; 
and have mercy on me“! £56 


* Brandt, 53. 
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